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PREFACE. 


T he present edition of the English Works of Raja 
Rammohun ,Roy contains all his English writings 
which were edited by Mr. Jogendra Chunder Ghose, 
M.A., B.L., and compiled and published by Mr. Eshan 
Chunder Bose, to whom the best thanks of the publishers 
are due. It includes some additional letters and an 
English translation of the Raja’s Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin. 

The Publishers take this occasion, to thank Babu 
Rameswarprasad Bhargava for his valuable assistance in 
jpr-paring a fairly intelligible English version of the 
author’s “ Present to the Believers in one God.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


Raja Ramraohun Roj% the founder of the Brahma Samaj or the 
Theistic Church of India, was born at Radhanagar, Bengal, in May 
1772, of an ancient and bonourable Brahman family.* His father gave 
him a good education ; he learnt Persian at home, Arabic at Patna 
•(where he studied Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Sanskrit at 
Benares. Although a devout idolater in boyhood, he early began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen left home to study Buddhism 
in Tibet, where his criticisms on Lama-worship gave much offence. 
After some years’ travel he returned, but, his anti-idolatrous senti- 
ments obliging him to leave home, he lived at Benares until his 
father’s death in 1803. After this, he spent about ten years in the 
East India Company’s service, latterly as Dewan or head officer in 
the collection of Revenues. During this period he first began 
to assemble his friends together for evening discussions on the 
absurdities of idolatory, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat- 
ul-Muwahhiddin (** A gift to Monotheists ”). This treatise was in 
Persian, with an Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against 
^superstition and priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him much 
hostility, and even persecution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta for 
greater safety. Hero he soon established a little Friendly Society 
(Atmiya Sabha), which mot weekly to read the Hindu Scriptures and 
to chant Monotheistic hymns. In 1816 he translated the Vedanta 
into Bengali and Hindustani, following this by a series of translations 
from the Upanishads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with 
introductions and comments of his own. These works he published 
fit his own cost and disseminated widely among his countrymen. His 
writings excited much opposition and gave rise to numerous contro- 
versies, in which his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully 
• a match for his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation against the rite 
of Suttee, the burning of living widows on the piles of their deceased 
husbands. 
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In 1811 he had been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in hl» 
elder brother’s family, and he had vowed never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom. He exposed the hollow pretences of its advo- 
cates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and English, and pressed 
the matter in every possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling^ 
turned, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentinck issued a 
regulation abolishing Suttee throughout all the territories subject 
to Fort William, liammohun was an active politician and philan- 
thropist. He built school-houses and established schools in which 
useful knowledge was gratuitously taught through the mediimi both 
of the English and the native languages. He wrote a suggestive 
Bengali Grammar, of which he published one version in English 
<1826) and one in Bengali (1888), He wrote valuable pamphlets on 
Hindu law and made strenuous exertions for the freedom of the 
native Press ; he also established (1822) and mainly conducted two 
native newspapers, the Samhad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the M imU 
aUAMihar in Persian and made them the means of diffusing much 
useful political information. Becoming interested in Christianity 
he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to read the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages, and in 1820 he issued a selection from the four 
Gospels entitled — the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and happi- 
ness. This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of Serampur, 
and a long controversy ensued in which he published three remark- 
able Appeals to the Christian Public in defence of the “ Precepts of 
Jesus.” He also wrote other theological ti*acts (sometimes under 
assumed names) in which he attacked both Hindu and Christian, 
orthodoxy with a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valu- 
able assistance to Dr. Duff in the latter’s educational schemes,. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission which, 
was started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr. William Adam, formerly a 
Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting to convert Bammohun 
to trinltarianism was himself converted to the opposite view. Thia 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theological success, attracted 
^considerable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists, whose Atmiya 
8abha had then become extinct* At last Rammohun felt able to* 
re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 1828, he opened 
the first Brahma Association (Brahma Babha) at a hired house* 
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A suitable church-building 'was then erected and placed in the 
hands of trustees, with a small endowment and a remarkable trust- 
deed by which the building was set apart for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being, who- 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe.” The new church 
was formally opened on the 11th Magh (January 23), 1880, from which 
day the Brahma Sainaj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
in his chief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the 
King of Delhi appointed him envoy thither on special business, and 
gave him the title of Raja. He arrived in England on April 8, 
1831, and was received with univereal cordiality and respect. He 
watched with special anxiety the parliamentary discussions on the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter and gave much valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the condition of India. 
This ho republished with additional suggestions (“ Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India 
and also reissued his important “ Essay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property.” He visited Prance, and wished to visit Ame- 
rica, but died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol, September 27^ 
1833.- "The Encycloptedia Britannica. 




INTRODUCTION. 


All oarnost attempts at reform, whether religious, social, political^ 
or of any other description, are based on faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and humanity, which is synonymous with a belief 
in the moral governiiieut of the Universe. This is an essential ele- 
ment in religious belief. One would, therefore, expect to find Raja 
Hammohiin Roy, the first all-round reformer in modern India, ‘‘above 
all and beneath all a religious personality. The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth-puttings of one purpose. 
The root of his life was religion. He would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his count ryiuen so mightily as he did but for the 
driving power of an intense theistic passion.” As in his life so in 
his writings, religion occupies the foremost place. His writings on 
religious subjects are the most important and most voluminous. But 
their very extent and variety are apt to puzzle those who may strive 
to find out the exact nature of his religious faith. The late Babu 
Rajnarain Bose had it from his father, a disciple of the Raja, that 
the latter before his departure to England had foretold that after 
his death vaiuous sects would claim him as belonging to their own 
particular ranks, but he declared that he did not belong to any parti- 
cular sect. What the Raja foresaw has actually taken place. “It 
has been said that Ramiuohun Roy delighted if) pass for a believer 
in the Yedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the adherents 
of that creed, and for a diseiide of the Koran with the champions of 
Islamism.* The truth is that his eclecticism equalled hift sincerity.” t 
Tt would be out of place here to enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion of his religious ))elief4, Suffice it to say that he believed ju 
pure theism, as his TuhfaUuUMuimlihiddin on the one hand and 
the Trust-Deed of the Bra h mo Samaj on the other, in addition to 

•' TliH liahit, in his religious controv(*r.siea with various sects, o£ taking his stand not 
merely upon pure reason but mainly upon their scriptures led someixjople to think that he 
was aU things to aU men. This, of course, is a mistake. His controversial method 
was meant to convince the followers of different faiths that even their scriptures, which 
they professed implicitly to follow, enjoined^he worsliip of the one true Dod- 

t The Contemfwrary Evolvliou of Religious -Thoiigy, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, p. 233. 

t For an exhaustive discussion of the subject seethe Raja’s biography in Bengali, by 
Babu Nagendranath Chatterji, which ought to be translated into English, 
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many of his other works, prove conclusively. He did not reject any 
truth to be found in any scriptures or in the teachings of any 
prophet or saint ; he revered and accepted truth from all quarters : 
but at the same time he did not accept any book or teacher as 
infallible. It should not, however, be forgotten that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there arp 
reasons to think that ho believed in what may be called national or 
racial manifestations or doveloiiments of iiiiivorsal theism. His 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ’s 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that he was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. In making this statement we do not solely or chiefly roly on his 
prose writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Bnglish or Bengali. His 
hymns in Bengali, too, in our opinion, afford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
•springs from a deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
•didactic, controversial, doctrinal or pliilosophical. And from the 
Raja’s Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Thoist or a theistic Vedantist. 

It is sometimes asked whether llammohuu Koy intended that the 
society for the worship of one God that ho founded should have a 
social counterpart in a religious community separate from all exist- 
ing ones, such as the Brahrao Bamaj has now liocome. The question 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have been able to devote to the subject, it seems to us that at the 
time when he established the Brahmo Samaj, he meant it to be sim- 
ply a meeting-ground for people of all sects who wished to unite for 
divine worship, “ a place of public meeting of alJ sorts and descrip- 
tions of people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the Universe but not under 
or by any other name, designation or title peculiarly used for and 
applied to any particular Being or Beings by any man or sot of men 
whatsoever.’* Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
the world over, have yet found various though fitting garb among 
different peoples according to racial, cl irnatio and other causes. It 
seems to us, that similarly, the Raja may have thought that Theism, 
though at bottom one all over the world, has yet found various expres- 
sion among different race>4 ; and though abstract truth is thinkable, 
yet as it finds actual manifestation in some concrete shape, it is the 
part of wisdom^/O allow the abstract universal theism in all countries 
and among all races to keep its native shape and colour, in which it 
is embodied, freed, of course, from all that is base and impure, with 
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^ broad spiiMt of toloratioii for other shapes and (solours ; or in otlier 
words, he may have believed that Theism is one, and Hindu Theism, 
Semitic Theism, &c., are different forms of the same universal faith ; 
and that the future unity of the human race in religion is not to be 
realised by all mankind following the creed of this or that sect, 
but by each nation or race giving up all such erroneous and supersti- 
tious beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeless rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in every thin g else keeping all that is racy of the 
soil, all that distinctively belongs to the religious genius of that nation 
or race, in a spirit of discriminating reverence for its own past and 
of respect and toleration for otheps.| 

Professor Monier Williams speaks of him as the first really (‘ariiest 
investigator in Ihe science of <*omparative theology, which the world 
has i)rodnc<Hl. 

So<iial customs and practices hav<‘ hetm and are in all countri<^ 
more nr less connected with the religious beliefs of tlie people. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Rammohun Hoy’s programme of religious 
reform should lead on to and crabrac<^ social reform. In all countries, 
and specially in India, social reform consists chiefly in doing away 
with tlu' disabilities or sufferings incident to difference of sox or the 
actddeiit of birth. Or, in other words, social reformers have chiefly 
to light with the spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of 
women to the sellish interests and pleasures or supposed interests of 
the mal(^ sex. Rammohun Roy’s chief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is th(^ courageous and tlovoied pai*t that he played in the 
movemcnl for the abolition of fsuller. He may or may not have been 
the centra I lignre in that movement, hut it must he admitted by all 
that but for his <‘xi‘rtions that inhuman custom would not have been 
put down by law so soon as it was. 

But to prevent the murder of wid<#ws was only t<> create auot]n‘r 
problem, namely, the amelioration of their condition. It is even now 
a question as to how we can best better their lot. Many solutions of 
tlic problem have been j)roposed and attempted ; their re-marriage, 
giving them such training as to enable them to lead honourable, use- 
ful and iiidepeiuient lives, so changing tlu‘ Hindu law of inheritance 
as to make the means of living of Hindu widows less precarious, &c. 
His ** Brief remarks regarding modern encroachments on the ancicuit 
rigi)ts of females, according to the Hindu J^aw of inheritance,” was 
intended to attain the last object. That the condition of help! ess 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also from JVo. VI. of the 
Samhnd Kaumudi, which contained “ an appeal to the rich Hindus of 
Calcutta to oonstitute a society for the relief of destitute widows, 
upon the principles of the Civil and Military Widows’ Fund, estab- 
lishwl by order of Government.” That he was earnestly in favour of 
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the education of women is cxuite clear from many i^assages in hi» 
writings, such, for instance, as the following 

“ As to their inferiority in point of onderstanding, when did you ever afford them a fair 
opportunity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then cfin you aocuse them of 
want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain what ha<<been taught him, w'e may consider him as deficient ; but. 
as you keep women generally void of education and acqxii remen ts, you ciinnot, therefore, 
injustice pronounce on tlieir inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, the wife 
of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalldas, are celebrated for their tht>rough knowledge 
of all the Sasti-as : moreover, in the Vrihadaranyak-Opanishad of the Yajur Veda it is 
clearly stated, that Yajuavalkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to 
his wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! ” 

It is true that even with his unbounded enthusiasm in woman’s 
cause and his indefatigable energy he could not take any steps for 
educating girls, widowed or unmarried ; but it may be safely said 
that had he lived to return home from England and work here for a 
few years more, his contact with the comparatively enlightened 
womanhood of the West would certainly’ have borne fruit in the 
establishment of educational institutions for Indian girls and women. 
That Miss Mary Carpenter came out to India to labour for the good 
of Indian women is due mainly to her contact with the Raja, iiegard- 
ing the re-marriage of child-widows, it is btdieved by some that he 
published a book advocating its introduction but no such production 
has been discovered among his works. His biographer, Babu Nagendra- 
nath Chatter,) i, says We have heard that Rammohun Roy used to 
express a desire to his friends that the re-marriago of child-widows 
should become prevalent. When he went to England, a rumour 
spread everywhere that on coming back home he would Introduce the 
custom Cf the re-marriage of widows.” 

It will appear from a study of his Brief remarks regarding 
the ancient rights of females” that he was opposed to polygamy, 
kulinism and the practical selling of girls in marriage. He showed 
from the Shastras that second marriages were authorised only under 
certain circumstances, and observed : — 

“ Had a Magistrate or other poblh; officer Ijeen authorized by tlif'' rulers of the empire 
to receive applications for his sanction to a second marriage during the life of a ftrat wife, 
and to grant his consent only on such a<;cusation8 as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the above Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female sex in 
Bengal, and the number of suicides, would liave been netjcasarily very much reduced.” 

We have no indication in his works of his view's on child-marriage. 
Perhaps in his days in Bengal, though such marriages must have 
been customary, their consummation w^as postponed to a inaturer age,, 
thus minimizing the evil to some extent, as is still the case in some 
provinces of India. But with regard to this item, too, of the social 
reform programme, one can only speculate as to what he would have^ 
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done had ho lived to come back from England. For, a man, who had 
such innate chivalry in his nature that ho would never take his seat 
if any woman of what rank so ever remained standing in his presence, 
could not have failed to observe the evil effects on Avomen of such a 
custom, at any rate after coming in contact with the comparatively 
free and healthy womanhood of the West. 

That Rainmohiiu Koy Jiad not failed to observe the evil effects of 
caste will appear from the extract from onc» of his letters printed on 
page 929 of this edition. No. Till of his Hambad Kavmndiy too, 
prints the pl<‘a of a philanthropist [prol>ably himself], who observing 
the misery caused by prejudices of caste, urges the Hindus not to 
debar themselves thereby from mechanical pursuits, Init to cultivate 
“ such arts as would tend to their comfort, liai>piness and indepen- 
dence.” Hy crossing the ocean and in other ways, the Uaja, to a groat 
extent, broke through the unreasonable and injurious restrictions 
imposed by caste . Wliy h(‘ did not or could not do so entirely, 
is not known to a certainty, ilut from his conduct in oth('r 
matters, Ave should hesitate to ascribe* to him any motives of coAvardico 
or self-interest. He published Avitli a Bengali translation the first 
chapter of a Hanskrit Avork against caste, named Bajrasuchiy by 
M r i tyun jayacha rya. 

In most tilings liaja Ramiuohun Roy Avas in advance of lus age, and 
rose aboA^e the influence of his surroundings. He was the pioneer in 
many reform movements. But in the matter of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, his vicaa's and jiractico difl’ered from tliose of 
most reformers of the i) resent day. He was a moderate drinker and 
even (iuotod sopie Hhastras in faA'our of the practice. There is also 
another matter in AA^hich he Avas not in advance of his ago. In his 
“ Brief remarks r<*garding the ancient rights of females, ” he says 
that of the tliree modes of conduct left to the AvidoAA^s of a polygamous 
man to pursue, the second is “ to walk in the paths of unrighteous- 
ness for their maintenance and independence.” And this ho, of 
course, condemns, and tliercby shows himself to bo, as Ave otherwise 
also kiiOAV him to have been, an advocate of social purity. Yet it 
would appear that he found nothing objectionable in entertaining his 
guests with the nautch and music of dancing girls in his residence. 
For AA^e find in Fanny Parkes’ “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ” Vol. I, 
Chap. IV (Residence in Calcutta, IMay 1823), the following passage 
Tlie otlier evening we went to a party given by Uanimohim Hoy, a rich Bengali 
babxi : the gronnds, which are exteriBive, wci*© well illmiiinated, and excellent fire-works 
dinplayed. in various rooms of the house nach girls were dancing and singing.” 

It is well known that Rammohun Roy himself founded and helped 
others in founding schools. He took a prominent part in the great edu- 
’ cational con troA’ersy between the **Orient<ilists”and the* ‘‘Anglicists * 
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and Bided with tlie latter. But for his opposition the clamour of the 
former for. the exclusive pursuit of Oriental studies would most 
probably have prevailed. His Letter on English Education to Lord 
Amherst is a remarkably convincing production.* 

** It was owing, perhaps, to this agitation, ” remarks Babu Jogeti> 
dra Chunder Ghose on this letter, “ that the foundation-stone of the 
building intended for the Sanskrit College was laid in the name of the 
Hindu College (February, 1824), and the Hindu College w^as located 
there together with the Sanskrit College.” For the direct and 
indirect beneficial results of Western education we are indebted to 
Kaja Uammohuu Hoy as much as to l.<ord Macaulay, Lord William 
Bentinck, David Hare, <&c. 

Rammohun Roy wrote text-books in Btuigali on Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy and Geometry. He is the father of modern Beng;ili 

One passage in this letter poHsessos a special interest of its own It j-uiis thus : — 

“ Neither can much improvement arise Irom snch Hpt'culatioim as tl)e iollowjng whioli 
tii-e the themes suggested by the Vedanta,- in what manner is the soul alworbed In 
the Deity? What relations does it Ijear to the Dixme Kssence ? Nor will youths lx* 
litted to W Ix'tter meinlxu's of soeiety by the Vedantic dwtrines uhieh teach them to 
believe, that aU visible tilings ha^ve no real existence, that as lalhej, hiother, Ac., huAe 
no acttial entity, they consequently deserve no real aflect ion, and tlieiefore the sooner 
ue escape from them and leave the world the Ix’tter. ’ 

The rnissionarieH advaneed in the Samaehai the hi.>t objection, which Uaiii- 

inohun assailed lu his Hrahminueal Matjuztne. He further established a Vedanta 
<’oDege. This seeming inconsistency is explained by Miss ('olletlas lollows “ The 
teachings of the Vedautu lend themselves to a jemarkable diver'*ity of theological inter- 
pretation. I’hey are aiq>ealed to equally by dualistie and non-dnalistic schools ol 
thought. They contain passages wliicli breathe a lofty and ethical Theism ; in other 
jilaces tlicy seem to countenaiwe a Pantheism tliat is simidy Acosnnsm —the denial of 
all finite existence , . . . Accoiding as the Vedanta taught with or without a ^noper 
selective adjustment of its widely Aurious contents, its value as a sulq<*<*t of instruction 
may be bet high or low In the ordinary Hindu schoids it was taught iii false persj>e<’- 
tive, with a discrimination exercised if at all in Javour of what Avas trivial, incon-ect, 
polytlieisti<-. Hammoliiui therefore opposed AArith all his might the suggestion that the 
Britisli Govermnent should perpetuate or encouiage this kind of Vedantic iiisl ruction. 
At the same time he saw in the Vedanta rightly handled and “rightly dmded” a 
means for leading his countrymen out of their piiwailiug superstition and idolatry into 
a. pure and elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantic scriptures was the lev'er 
by wliich Kummohun hoped to lift them into a simpler and nobler faith. Therefore 
he founded the Vedanta (^oUege ; and therefore also he controverted the missionaries' 
wholesale disparagement of the A'edanta. If the misHionaries had succeeded in 
discrediting the Vedanta, they Avould in Rammohim’s eyes have broken down the bridge 
wliich enabled men to pass from Hindu Polytheism to Hindu 'rheisin. He thus com- 
bated both the conservalive Christian who advocated indiscriminate rejection and the 
<>onservative Hindu who adv^ocated the indiscrimate retention of Vedantic teaching . 
and he provided for a discriminating instruction in the ancient system which should 
JiaA’'e the approval of lilx*ral Hindus and liberal Christians.” 
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literary prose. He taught his people the use of marks of punctuation* 
There wa^ in his nature a deep vein of genuine poetry, too ; as 
his Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns 
in Bengali. Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, a well-known Hindu 
historian of tho Bengali language and literature, truly observes that 
“ they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, of 
making the most irreligious devoted to (lod and of making hearts 
sunk in wwdliness detached from the world.” They are prized by 
theists and idolaters alike. A few of them are in Sanskrit. We 
believe an English translation of Hammohun's hymns by Babic 
Mohinimohan Chatterjee, M. A., has been piiiilished by the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta. 

His Bengali journal, the Sambad Kmimudb lirst appeared in 1821 . 
He is the founder of native journalism in India. The Sambad Kaumudi 
was not exclusively or chiefly a political publication. It, as well as 
his Persian newspaper, Mirat-ttl-Akkhar or Mirror oj Intelligence^ 
had an educational purpose, too. Besides politics, subjects of a 
historical, literary and scientific cliaracter were trt^ated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have declared that the legal writings t)f 
the Raja, such as his ** Brief Remarks on Aneiiuit Female Rights,” 

The Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property according to the 
Law of Bengal,” would do credit to jurists of the highest standing. 

To the public Rammohun Roy is best known as a religious and social 
reformer. To many he is also known as a literateur and educationist. 
But he is not so well known as a political reformer and agitator. A 
brief account of his i)olitjcs may not therefore be out of place here. 

Mr. William Adam, a Baptist Missionary, whose association with 
Raja Rammoliun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the 
following testimony to his love of liberty :~ 

“ He woultl be free or not be ut all Lov« of frciHloiu w.i** ]i>erliiip'^ the strongest 

passion o£ his soul, — freedom not of action tu'^rely, but of thonglit ThiH tenacity of 

personal independence, this sensitive jtsalousy of the sliglitost iipproacli to an encroach- 
ment on his mental fre<*dom was jiocompauied with a very nice perception of the equi> I 
rights of others, oven of those who differed roost widely from him,'' 

It was this love of liberty that was the source of all his political 
opinions and the mainspring of all his political activity. It made 
him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all political move- 
ments all over the world that had for their object the advancement 
of popular freedom. Some instances may here be given of Ram- 
mohun's cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of politics. 

“ When the intelligence reached India that the people of Naples after extorting u 
-conetitution from their despotic king were crushed back into servitude by the Austrian 
troops, itt obedience to the joint mandate of the crowntvl heads of Rimia, Prussia, Austria, 
Sardinia, and Naples, Rammohun felt it keenly.” 
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lu a letter to Mr. Buckiiighaiti, dated August 11, 1821, he wrote : — 

“ I am afraid I must be under tlie noceftaity of denying myself the pleasure of yo\ir 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the late news from 

Europe From the late unhappy news 1 am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to 

see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic natious, especially 
those tliat are European colonies, possessed of a greatei degree of the same blessing than 
what they now enjoy. 

“ Under tliese circuinstaiioes I consider the cause of the Neapolitans as rny own, and 
their enemies as ours Enemie,-i to lil)erty and friends of despotism have never Ixsni, 
and never will be, ultimately successful.” 

“ Those noble words,” says Miss Collett;, “reveal how profoundly 
liammohun felt with tlio late Russel Lowell that “ In the gain or loss 
of one race all the rest etxiial claim” ; and that 
” Wheiever wioiig is done 

To the humhlest and the Aveakest, ’ neath the all-lKdiolding Sun, 

Tliat wrong is also done to us.” 

Raunnohun’s Persian weekly Mimt-al-Akhhar contained an article 
on “ Ireland, the causes of its distress and discunitent”. In this he 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of inaintainiiig 
Protestant clergymen out of revenues wrung from the Homan Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland, lie said : — 

How admirable is the observation of Saudi (on whom Iv nuTcy!) 

“ Do not say that these rapacious ministers aie the well-wibhors of his iVlajesty ; 

For in proxiortion as they augment the revenue of the State, they diminish his 
Xiopularity ; 

0 statesman, api>ly the revenue of the king towards tlu eomfoit (»t the people ; 
tlieu dming their lives thc\ will lie loyal to him.” 

When the news of tlie establishment of coustitutionul Govern- 
ment ill ►Spain reached India, he gave a pn I die dinner at the Town 
Hall. Some mouths before his departure for England, news reached 
Calcutta of the latast French Revolution, and, “so great was his 
enthusiasm that,” we are told, “ ho could think and talk of nothing 
else !” He viewed it as a triumph of liberty and rejoiced acc.ordingly* 
On his voyage to England he landed at the Ctipe for only an hour or 
two. “Returning oii board he met with a nasty accident. The 
gangway ladder had not been properly secured, and he got a serious 
fall, from which he was lame tor eighteen months afterwards and 
indeed never Uiially recovered. But no bodily suffering could repress 
his mental ardour. Two French frigates, under the revolutionary 
flag, the glorious tri-colour, wore lying in Table Bay ; and lame as he 
wasy he would insist on visiting them. The sight of these colours 
seemed to kindle his enthusiasm, and to render him insensible to 
pain. ” During the days of the Reform Bill agitation in England, he ^ 
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considered the strii^^ffle between the reformers and anti -reformers 
ns a striifj:slo between liberty and oppression throughout the world : 
between justice and injustice, and between right and wrong. He 
publicly avowed that in th<^ event of the Reform Bill being defeated, 
he would renounce his connection with England. His Persian week- 
ly, the Mirat, did not, however, favonraidy consider the national 
aspirations of (Ireec'-ci. Muhammadan sympathy with the Turks 
may have been to some extent rcsf)onslble for this attitude to 
llreeco. 

We now jiass on to the lifija’s 1 ndian polical opinions. Our politi<*s 
are sure to ho tinged by our attitude towards British rule in India, 
It is therefore ncH*essary to know what the Raja thought of British 
rule in India in his day. In his autobiography he writes : - 

“ I procctMUnl OM my tiMvels, <md parsed through diftVient countries, chiefly 
•vvlthin, Imt souu* Ix^vond. th** iKiunds of Hindoostaii, with a feeling of great aversion to 
the O'^taldishmont of the British Power in India. When 1 hail reached the age of twenty, 
niv father recalled nm, and restored nu* to his favour ; after which I first saw and l)egim 
to associate with KuiMpe.uis, .I'ld soon after made myself tolerably aecpiainterl with tlmir 
laws and form of governinont. Finding them generally nioic intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave np my prejudice against them, and hecame inclined 
in their favour, feeling persu.uleJ that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
siieedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants ” 

Ho concluded his Final Appeal to the Christian Public” 

“by offering up thanks to the •^upre^ne Disposer of the events of this universe, for 
having unexpectedly deliveied this country from tlie long-continued tyranny of its former 
Pulers, aiul placed it under the government of the English, — a nation Avho not only are 
blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also interest themselves in 
promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free iiuiuiry into literary and religious 
subjects, among those nations to which their intiuence extends.” 

But Rammohuii gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rule. 
Ho wrote in his “ Appeal to the King in Council ” against the Press 
Regulation 

“ Your Majesty is aware, that under their former Mohammadan liiilers, the natives of 
this country enjoyi'd every privilege in common with ^Iiissuhnans, Ixnng eligible 
to the highest offices in the State, entrusted with the command of armit‘8 and the gov- 
ernment of provinces and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualifica- 
tion or degrading distinction on account of tJieir religion or the place of their birtli. 
They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 4my payments of revenue, and 
b isides the highest salaries allow ed under th© Government, they enjoyed fi-ee of chjirge 
large tnicts of country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives of 
learning and talent were rewtirded with numerous situations of honour and emolument. 
Although under the British Rule, the natives of India, have entirely lost this political 
•cjonsequenco ”, A'c. 
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Borne of the contents of the earlier numbers of the Savibact 
Kaumudi may be given here : — 

No. I. — An appeal to the Government for the eBtabliahment of a echool for the gi’atuitoua 
instruction of the poor but respectable Hindus. 

No. II. — Humble address to the Government soliciting the extension of trial by jury to 
MofuBsil, Zilla and Provincial Courts of Judicatm*e. 

No. in. — An appeal to the Gov'ermnent to relieve the Hindu community from the incon- 
venience consequent upon there l>elng only one Ghaut for the burning of dead 
bodies whereas an immense space of ground has l)een granted for the burial of 
Christians. 

Appeal to Government for the prevention of the ex|HirUtion of the greatest 
part of the produce of rice from Bengal to foreign ports. 

.\ppeal to Government to enable tlie middle class of native subjects to avail 
themselves of the treatment of European i>hy8icianR. 

Appeal to the Calcutta MagisU-ates to resort to rigorous measures for relieving 
the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta from the serious grievance of Christian gentlemen 
driving their buggies amongst them and cutting and lashing them with whips, with- 
out distinction of sex or age, while they quietly iissembled in immense numbers to 
see the images of their debits pass in the Chitporc Road, when many of them 
through terror and consternation caused by the lashing inflicted on the spectators, 
fell down into drains, while others were trampled under foot by the crowd. 

Raja Hammohuii Roy believed that a free Press is one of the* 
liest safeguards of liberty. This conviction found expression in his- 
petitions against, the Press liegulation (1) to the Supreme Courts 
and (2) to the King in Council. The Press ordinance prescribed that 
thenceforth no one should publish a newspaper or other periodical' 
without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in 
Council, signed by the Chief Secretary. The memorial submitted to- 
the Supreme Court “ may be regarded as the Areopagitica of Indian 
History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark 
in the progress of English culture in the East.” 

This Memorial proving fruitless, Rammohuii and his eo-adjutors- 
appealed to the King in council. Says Miss Collett : — 

. “ The appeal ia one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun put his 
hand. Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the gi'eat 
orators of a century ago. In a language and style for ever associated with the glorioits 
vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British power the 
principles and traditions which are distinctive of British History." 

This Memorial, too, proved unavailing. The Privy Council declin- 
ed to comply with the petition. 

Anew Jury Act came into operation in the beginning of 1827. On- 
August 18th, 1.828, Rommohim wrote to Mr. J. Crawford and entrusted 
*0 him petitions against the Act for presentation to both Houses of' 
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Vai»liamei»t;, sig:ned by HIiiclus and Mohammedans. He thus eoiieisely 
stated the grounds of grievance : — 

" In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board of Oontrol, has 
by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial system of this oounti-y, not only 
afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction among the Natives in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one conversant with political principles. Any Natives, 
either Hindu or Mohamedau, arc rendered by this Bill subject to judicial trial by 
(>hristians, either Europoan or Native, while Christians, including Native converts, are 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Mxissulman jxuor, 
however high he m ly stand in the estimation of society. This Bill also denies both to 
Hindus and Mohamtxlans the honor of a seat in the Grand rfury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus or Mussulmnns. This is the sum total of Mr Wynn’s late Jury Bill, of which 
■we bitterly complain.” 

Hammohun ■w^eiit on to suggest a possibility ** which is by no means 
so remote now as wlioii he wrote — 

“Supposing that 100 years hence the Native character ]3ecoine8 elevated from 
constant iutorct)urse w'ith Europeans and the acquirement of general and political 
knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will not have the 
spirit as well as (h« inclinatio’i to r.Mlst eff ‘ctuully any niijust and oppressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society? It should not be lost sight of that the 
position of India is very different from that ol Ireland, to any quarter of which an 
English fleet may suddenly convey a Ixjdy of troops that may force its way in the 
requisite direction and succeed in suppressing every effort of a refractory spirit. Were 
India to sliare one-fourth of the knowledge and energy of that country, she would prove 
from her remote situation, her riches and her vast population, either useful aud profitable 
as a willing province, an ally of the British empire, or troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy. 

“ In common with tliose who seem partial to the British rule fiom the expectation of 
future Iwnetits arising out of the connection, I necesstirily feel extremely gi'ieved in 
often witnessing Acts and Regulations passed by Government without consulting or 
seeming to understand the feelmg.s of its fndian subjects and without considering that 
this petjpl© liave had for more than half a centiuy the advantage of lx*ing ruled by andl 
asao.nated with an enlightened nation, advocates of, liberty and promoters of knowledge.” 

The letttir qiiotod above? is remarkable for the far-sighted glance 
int-o the future which it reveals. Here in germ is to he found the 
national aspiration which is now breaking forth into demands for a 
greater measure of self-government than the people at prestmt enjoy.. 
Hammohun ’s English biographer observes that 

” The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to Europ^ean stand- 
ards of culture, seems to have never been long absent from Hammohun ’s mind ; and he 
did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the i>olitical rights which 
progress in civilization inevitably involves. Here again Hammohun stands forth as the- 
tribune and prophet of New India.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
apfK>inted in February, 18.S1, and reappointed in June to consider the 
renewal of the Company’s fJharter invited him to appear before it* 
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Rammohuii declined this request but tendered his evidence in the 
form of successive “ Communications to the Board of Control.” The 
first of tJicse dealt with lievenue. The llaja appears hero as tlie 
champion ol the rack-rented ryot. While, the Zemindars or land- 
holders had been Ki‘<V'itly beneflted by the Permanent Settlement of 
1793, while their wealtli and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, the poor cultivatoi* was no better off. TJie 
remedy he asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in rent, and s(»condIy— rents being now so exorbitantly 
high as to leave the r^'ot iji a state of extreme misery,- a reduction 
in the revenne demanded from the Zemiiular so as to ensure a reduc- 
tion in the ryot’s rent. The decrease in revenue lie would meet by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or* by employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here bo 
incidentally ol)S(*rved that nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
when education was in a backwarcl condition, Raja Raniinohun Hoy 
considered Indians lit for the duties of Collectors, fje also considered 
them well qualified to discharge ail .judicial duties. 

He approved of the settlement in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower classes. This is not the [ilace to criticize the 
Raja’s views on this subject; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a European landed aristocracy for India would have been 
on the whoU* benedcial to the ])eople of this country. He concluded 
with an earnest apj)eal “to any and every authority to devise some 
mode of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural peasantry 
of India.” 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the sysRun of permanent assessment. But the 
Government seems at present to believe that that system has resulted 
in loss of revenue to tht^ State. It is, therefore, important to quote 
the Raja’s opinion on this subject. 

“ The amoimt of aHH©Hsmeiit fixed on the land^ of these provinces at the time of tlie 
Permanent Settlement (179’{), was a« high as had ever been assesHed, and in many 
instances higher than hiul ever Ix^fore Ijeen realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohamedau or British. Therefore the Goveriiraeiit sacrificed nothing in <;oncluding that 
settlement. If it had not Ijeen formed, the landholders (Zemimlarft) would always have 
taken care to prevent the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further demands ; while the state of 
the cultivators would not have been at all better than it is now. However, if the dovein- 
ment had taken the whole estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and 
conquered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the landholders only 
ten per cent, on the rents (Moitfeona/i), and securing all the rest to the Government, it 
might no doubt have increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole of the 
landlords in the country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition 
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as they ax-o at present in in the ceded and conquered Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
or ratlier annihilated, as in many parts of tli© Madras territory ; and tlie xvhole ])opulaticm 
reduced to the same levxd of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of 
revenue to trovernrnent under its outi immediate management would also have 8oon*falleu 
off, tlirough the miscondixct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shown by innumer- 
able instances in which the instates were kept khas, i.c., under the immediate management 
of Government.” 

“Besides, Government appioiniatt-K to itself an enormous duty on the transit and 
exportation of the ju-oduce of the soil, which has, since the period of the PerpeUuil 
Setthnnent, increased to a great amount from the exertions of the proprietors in extend- 
ing and improving cultivation, under tlie assurance that no demand of an increase of 
revenue would bo made upon them on account of the progiessive productiveness of their 
estates.” 

The Raja contrasts the cffecls of the pei'inancnt and periodical 
systoras of assessment in two statements. 

“ By a comparative view of /lie leveiiiies of Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, from the 
period of the Forpetu.il .Settlement, it appears that, in the thii1y-tive years, fiom 1792-1)3 
to liS27-2S, thm’O was a total imuease on the whole ainoimt of the llcveiiue of iilxxve 100 
per cent. ( 101 ‘71 ), and that this incicase has lx‘en steady and jnogit'ssivo up to the 
present time 

“ By a comjiarative view of the revenue oJ the old British Icrritoi’y in Madras, it 
4 ippears that during the s.uiie period of thirty-five years {i.c., from J793 to 1828) there 
was an increase of oiilv alxiut 40 per cent, (40*15) on the total amount of the whole 
revenue. That the increase during the first 17 years was 43 per cent.; that in the 
next 8 years the increase was only ulxmt 3| ]>(t x-ent ; and that in the last 18 yeaife there 
has been a decreanc of 2*15 per cent.” 

In an appendix he nrg:od tlie Imperial utility of the policy of fixing 
a maxiimim rent to be paid by each cultivator, “that their rents 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not lie subject to further 
increase,” His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology is needed for quoting his views on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the power that secured them and 

“ ready to rise in defence of it, as a militia or in any other shape that might be required ; 
«o as to secure the British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from interna 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keejimg op foot an 
immimse standing army at an enormous cost. This consideration is of great impoxtant o 
in respect to the natives of the upjier and western jirovincos, who are distinguished by 
their superior bravery, and form the greater part of the British Indian ai-my. H ihm 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal honor and regard for 
family respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible so long 
as the British power should endure, they would fwmi gratitude and self-interest at all 
time be ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. 

“ The saving that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, the 

substituting of a militia foive for a great part of the present standing aitny, would be 
much greater than any gain Uiat could be realized by any system of increasing land 
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i^venue tliat human iugenvuty could deviee. How applicable to this case is the followin^f 
line of the Persian sage (Saadi) : — * 

’ Ba rayat gidh kun Wa'z Jang i Ithasm ai man nitthin 

Z'anki shahinahah i adil ra rayat laahkar ast. 

“ Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and rest easy about the warfare of thiiir 
enemies ; for to an upright prince his people is an amty.” 

While oil the sabjoefc of Land Settioment wo may say that in 1828, 
by Regulation III of that year, the revenue collector in each district 
was authorised to dispossess the holders of tax-free lands by his 
own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, if the collec- 
tor should be of opinion, after such enquiry as might satify himself 
that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It was therein 
enacted that “ such decision of the Collector shall have the force 
and effect of a decree *' ; also, that “ it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue,” but “ the 
party dispossessed might appeal,” and by art. 3., whether an appeal 
be filed or not, ** that it shall and may be lawful for the Collector 
immediately to carry Into cttect his decision by attaching and 
assessing the lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and 
distrust amongst the natives of Bengal, Be har and Orissa, many of 
whom petitioned against the principle of one party, wdio lays claim 
to the land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion. 
This agitation was led, though unsuccessfully, by Rammohun Rov. 
Reg. Ill of 1828 is still in force. 

Among the principal measures advocated in the Raja’s Questions 
and Answers on the Judicial Hystem of India were the substitution 
of English for Persian as the official language of the courts of law ; 
the appointment of native assessors in the civil courts ; trial by 
jury, of which the Panchayet system was the indigenous parallel ; 
separation of the offices of judge and revenue commissioners ; separa- 
tion of the offices of judge and magistrate ; codification of the 
oriminal law and also of the law of India ; and consultation with the 
local magnates before enacting laws. The last reforni proposivl 
contains the germs of representative legislative bodies. 

Students of Indian economics are familiar with the fact that 
every year nearly 45 crores of rupees of India's capital is drained 
off to foreign parts without any hope of return. This drain of wealth 
did not escape the eyes of Raja Rammohun Roy. In his “ Revenue 
System of India he says that as a large sum of money is now 
annually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the 
fortunes realized there, a system which would encourage Europeans 
of capital to become permanent settlers with their families, would 
iiecessarily greatly improve the resources of the country. He pro- 
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pared several tables to prove this drain. The following two para- 
graphs are appended to these tables 

By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the fonner the Accountant-General, 
and the latter the Auditor>General of the East India Company), recorded in the Minnies^ 
of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd Febniary, 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended in Ene^nd on the 
temtorial accotuit amounts, on an average, to £3,000,000 annually. It includes the 
expenses at the Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances and pensions 
to Civil and Military officers in Europe for services in India, vrith interest of money 
realized there, &o., Ac , Ixi^sides £453,588 for territorial stores consigned to India. 

“ In a letter of the Couit of Directors to the Government of Bengal, dated the 20th • 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “ On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment of India,” by a very able servant of the company, bolding a responmUe situation 
in Bengal, the Directors stale that “ it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the 
annnal remittances to Loudon on account of individuals, have been at the rale of nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum for a series of yearn past'' (p. 70.) From these and other 
authentic documents the author calculates the amount of capital, or ” the aggregate o 
trilniU‘, public uuri private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 1820, at £100,000,000.'f 

It has already been incidentally shown that Raja Rammohnn 
Roy was in favour of the settlement in India of European capitalists 
under certain conditions. Among the advantages likely in his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was not altogether 
a vain expectation appear.s from .some observations in Mr. N. G. 
ukerji's Hand-book of hidUm Agriculture. Hays Mr. Mukerji : 

Indeed, Indian agriculture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with 
the West. Eur(jpeau planters have been tlie moans of introducing important innovations. 
In the most out-o£-the way places of India we find European planters carrying ou 
agricultural exi^eriments and improvements imperceptibly and noiselessly. ” 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja's Remarks 
on Hettlemevt hi Indiahy Europeam. It is a paper of rare personal 
and national importance. But as it rai.ses problems of great magni* 
tude. we refrain from dealing with it here. Hulllce it to say that this 
his final literary deliverance holds up to the people of India the 
prospect of India having English as its tinpua /mnea, India socially 
and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 

Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacity of a 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India ** have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people.^* He did not believe that Asiatics were 
naturally an inferior race. In the course of one of his numerous, 
religious controversies “ A Christian ’* having indulged in a tirade- 
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jabout persons bcinj? “degraded by Asiatic effeminacy,** the Raja 
reminded him that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs 
venerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. 

On a perusal of the foi*egoing pages it will be found that with the 
exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
for the industrial regenc ration of the country, Ranimohun Roy laid 
the foundation of all the jjrincipal modern movements for the eleva- 
tion of our i>eople. Probably, as India is mainly an agricultural 
country and as in his days the pressure on land had not become 
abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disappeared 
then to the extent to which they have now dcclincfl, the industrial 
problem did not then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
^Nevertheless we find that the bearing of the system of caste on in- 
dustrial prosperity did not escape the keen eyes of Ranimohun : as 
Ko. Till of his Kanumiidi printed the “plea of a philan- 

thropist, who observing the misery caused by firejudices of (jaste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves thereby from mechanical 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to their comfort, 
happiness and independence.’* 

We conclude this introduction with the following estimate of his 
personality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dobson Collett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of Jiis life pretty accu- 
rately: — 

' “ Uamtnohiin atauda iu history as the living; l)ritlg(* o\cr whu-h India inau'hes hoiu 

her uaraoaaured past to her iucalonlable futiuv. lie was the arch which ajtanued the 
gulf that yawned between ancient <*aste and modern liumanity, between sui»erstition ainl 
science, between despotism and democracy, between immobile custom jmd a conservative 
progress, between a bewildering polytheism and a pure, if vague, Theism. He was the 
nieiiator of his people, liannoniziiig in his own j)crson, often by means of his own 
solitary sufferings, the eondioting tendencies of immemorial tradition and of inevitable 
enlightenment,” 

“ He embodies the now spirit which arises from the comjmlhory mixture of races and 
faiths and civilizations, — he emlxidies its freeiloin of enquiry, its thirst for science, its 
Urge liurnaii symjiathy, its pure and sifted ethics, along with its reverent but not uncri- 
tical regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disinclination towards revolt. But in 
the life of Rammohun we see what we hope yet to liave shown us in the progr(^9S of India, 
that the secret of the whole movement is religious. Amid all his wanderings Rammohun 
was saved by his faith. * He was a genuine outgrowth of the old Hindu stock ; 

in a soil watered by new influences, and in an atmosphere charged with unwonted forcing 
power, but still a true scion of the old stock. The Rajah was no merely occidentalized 
^oriental, no Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a European. Oust as little 
vras he, if we may use the tenn without offence, a spiritual EurasianX If we fdlow the right 
line of his development vre shall find that he leads the way from^he orientalistn of the 
past, not to, but through Western culture, towards a civilization which is neither V^estem 
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nor Eartticru, but soniethiiig vaatly larger and nobler than both. He preserves contimuty 
throughout, by virtue of his religion, wliich again supplied the motive force of his pro- 
gressive movement. The power that connected and restrained, as well as widened and 
impelled, was religion. 

“ Ilammoliun tlnis presents a most instructive and inspiring study for the New India 
of which he is the type and pioneer. Ho offers to the new democracy of the West a 
scarcely less valuable index of what our gi-oatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. There pan be little doubt that, 
whatever fut\ue the destinies may have in store for India, that future will be largely 
shai>e(l by the life and work of llammohun Roy. And not the futuie of India alone. We 
stand on the eve of an miprecedented intermingling of East and West. The European and 
Asiatic streams of human development, which have often tinged each other before, are now 
approa('hing a confluence which bids fair to form the one o<*ean-river of die collective 
progri^ss of mankind. In the preHonce of that greater Eastern question, --with its 
infinite mmificatioiis, industrial, {lolitioal, moral and religions, -the international problems 
of the passing hour, even the gravest of them, seem dwaifed into parochial pettiness. 
The nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only throws into clearer prominence 
the figure of the man whose life-story we have told. He was, if not the projflietic tyjir, 
at least the jn-ecursive hint, of the change that is to come.” 
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TO 


TEE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry whidi they 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducinig reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
autliorities ! And some of them are become very ill-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsakeai idolatry for the worship of the true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and 
that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the oppro- 
brium which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to dirow 
upon me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Tlieology, Law, and Literature^ 
is contained in the Vedas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation I These works are extremely voluminous, and being written 
in the most elevated and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upwards of two tliousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting 
on the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed 
with great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta, which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies The Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
\ of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always referred to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting them- 
selvei^ alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
tiiie Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public : and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts I 
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INTEODUOnON. 


In pnrsnaiLce of my vindication, I have to the beet of my abilities 
translated this hitherto nnlmown work, as well as an abridgment 
thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri* 
bated them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circomstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical represen- 
tations of the Supreme Divinity ! KJtbis were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity ; but at the 
present day all this is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it ! 

I hope it vnll not be presumed that I intend to establish the 
^ preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of contro- 
vert on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac- 
tory ; for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its compre- 
hension. 1 do no more than assert, that if correct reasoning and 
the dictates of common sense induce the belief of a wise, un- 
treated Being, who is the Supporter and Euler bi the boundless 
univeise, we should also consider him the most powerful and supreme 
Existence, — ^far surpassing our powers of comprehension or des- 
cription. And, although men of uncvUivated minds, and even 
come Uamsd individuals, (but in this one point blinded by prej^MeCf) 
readily choose, as the object of their adoration, anything which they 
can alvrays see, and which they pretend to fed ; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 
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My constant reflections on tlie inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which, 
more than any other pagan worship, destroys the texture of so- 
ciety, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible ^ort to awaken them from their dream of 
error : and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the imity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, 1, bom a 
Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquOly bear, trusting that a day 
will arrive when my humble endeavours wiU be viewed with justice — 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation : my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 




ABRIDGMENT , 

OF 

THE VEDANTA. 


Tbbj illustrious Vyasa/'^ in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the firat text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in aU the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, viz., ** The Supreme Being is not comprehensible by vision, 
** or by any other of tlie organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by 
means of devotion, or virtuous practices.^* t “Sc sees everything, 
“ though never seen ; hears everything, .though never directly heard 
of. He is neither short, nor is- he long inaccessible to the reason* 
“ ing faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception !”§ Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that what, and how, 
the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in die second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence ; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real natui*e of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
“ the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
“ Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 

^ Tks greatest of iJie Indian tUeologists, philosophers, and poets, was begotten by the 
odebraled Parusara Satyavati. Vyasa collected and divided the Vedas into certain 
books and chapters. He is therefore dbmmonly called Veda Vyasa. The word Vyasa is 
composed of tlm pr^sition vl and the verb as to divide. 

t Mtmdaka. t Brihadaranyaka. $ Kathavalli. 
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Bin^ of a pot we conclude die existence of its artificer. The Veda> 
in tike mk^er> declares the Supreme Being thus; ** &e from whom 
‘^the universal world proceeds, Vho is the Lord of the Universe, and 
‘‘whose’worfc is the universe, is the Supreme Being. * 

The Veiot is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though some- 
times dignified with such an epithet ; because its being created by the 
Supyeme Being is declared in the same Veda thus : the texts 

apd parts of the Veda were created and also in the third text of the 
Vedanta, God is declared to be the cause*of all the Vedas. 

The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the worldi notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
“The world proceeds from the void space;’’! for the Veda again 
declares, “By the Supreme Being the void space was produced."* 
And the Vedsmta i says : “As the Supreme Being is evidently 
“declared in the Veda to be the cause of the void Space, Air, and 
“Fire, neither of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of 
“ the universe.” 

Neither is Air allowed to be the Lord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, “In air eveiy existing creature is 
“absorbed for the Veda again affirms, that “Breath, the intellectual 
“ power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
“ Light, Water, and the extensive Earth, proceeded from the Supremo 
“ Being !” The Vedanta§ also says : “ God is meant by the following 
“ text of the Veda, as a Being more extensive than aU the extension of 
“ Space via. ^*Tkat breath is greater than the extension of Space in 
“aU directions,” as it occurs in die Veda, after the discourse concern- 
ing common breath is concluded. 

Lights of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Lord of 
the Universe, from the following assertion of the Veda ; “ The pure 
light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures for the Veda again 
declares, I j that “ The sun and all others imitate God, and borrow their 
from him;” and the same declaration is found in the Vedanta.fH 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be the independent cause of the world ; Man “ having 
“Imown Ukat Nature which is an eternal being, without a beginning or 
“an end, is delivered from the grasp of death,” and “Nature operatea 


• Taittiriya. 

! Foiirtefflifii text, 4th aec. lat chap. 
gMimfiaha; 


t Ohhandogya. 

, $ 8th, M lat. 
f lal. 
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** hexealf/^ because the Veda affirms that No being is superior or 
** equal to and the Veda commands, “ Know God alone.”t 

the Vedanta^ thus declares : ‘^Nature is not the Creator of the .world 
** not being represented so by the Veda,’’ for it expressly says, ^ God 
** has by his sight created the Universe.” Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the following declaration : “ This (Creator) is the most minute 
Being.” Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
I>owers; mb., ‘^The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being, 
“ enjoys by itself,” “ God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
heart because the Veda declares that ** He (God) resides in the soul 
“ as its Ruler,” and that ‘‘ Tlie soul being joined to the gracious Being, 
“enjoys happiness.”!! The Vedanta also says, “The sentient soul is 
“ not understood to reside as ruler in the ea:^, because in both texts 
“ of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules the 
earth mb., “He (Gk)d) resides in the faculty of the understanding,” 
and “ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text 
as the ruler of the earth, mb.^ “ He who resides in the earth, and 
“ is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” &c. : 
because the Veda affirms that, “ This (God alone) is the ruler of 
“ internal sense, and is the eternal Being and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta. ^ 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : viz. “ This 
“ is the sun,” and by several other texts testifying the dignity of the 
sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, that ft ** ^bo resides in the sun (as his 
“Lord) is distinct from the sun,” and the Vedanta declares the same-J:!: 

In nianner none of the celestial gods can be inferred from 
the various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respective- 
ly, to be the independent cause of the Univ erse ; because the Veda 
* t Mimdaka. 1 6tli. 1st, Ut. 

f Katlia. II 20th, 2d, Ut. f Brihadaranyaka. 

•• lath, 2d, Ut. tt Brihadaranyaka. ft 21at, Ut, Ut 
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the world, which is directly contrary to common sense, and to the 
repeated authority of the Veda. The Vedanta^ also declares, “ That 
Being which is distinct from matter, and from those which are 
“contained in matter, is uot various because he is declared by all 
“the Vedas to be one beyond description;” and it is again stated 
that “ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere under- 
“standing f also in the third chapter is found that, “ The Veda 
“ having at first explained the Supreme Being by different epithets, 
“begins with the word Atha or now,” and declares that, “ All descrip- 
-^“tions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being are in- 
“ correct,” because he by no means can be described ; and so is it 
stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter 
of the Vedanta declares. “ It being directly represented by the Veda, 
“ that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, “ The true Being was before 
“ all.”J “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere ; has 
“ no hands, yet holds everything ; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
“ is ; has no ears, yet hoars everytliing that passes.” “ His existence 
“ had no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
“ the great : and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz.^ “ How can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing crea- 
tures, and at the same time omnipresent? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as see- 
ing without eye, and hearing without ear?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “ In God are all sorts of 
“ power and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also 
declare tlie same : “ God is all-powerful ;”§ and “ It is by his 
“ supremacy that he is in possession of all powers i.e., what may be 
impogsible for us is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole Regulator of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, declared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these declarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. The 
Vedanta declares : “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 

atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be indeed agreeable to the 


* ]lth 2d, .3d. 
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** authorities of the Veda that is, ‘‘Every one, on having lost all self- 
“oousideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
“may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadeva (a 
“celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 

“ declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“ to Brahma.’* It is therefore optional with every one of the celestifil 
igods, as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, uijider 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, as 
the Veda says, “ You are that true Being ” (when you lose all self- 
consideration), and “ 0 God, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, was., am nothing but 
“ true Being, and am pure Understanding, fuU of eternal happiness, 

“ and am by nature free from worldly effects.** But in consequence of 
this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
the rmiverse or the object of adoration. . 

God is the efiicient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the 
conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the 
support of the real existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta, t 
“ God is the efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material 
“ cause thereof (as a spider of its web),*’ as the Veda has positively 
declared, That from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of 
“every existing thing proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the know- 
ledge respecting the Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and 
the knowledge respecting the different species existing in the universe 
to the knowledge of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe ; and 
by the following declarations of the Veda, viz,, “ The Supreme Being 
“has by his sole intention created the Universe,” it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being 
is the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as the 
reflection of the 8un*8 meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“ their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
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** alone is real existence/* consequently things that bear figure and 
appeUation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, mz., ‘‘Krishna (the god of preservar 
“ tion) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the mind should 
“ be applied.*’ “ We all worship Mahadeva (the god of destruction)/* 

“ We adore the sun.” “I worship the most revered Varuna (the god 
of the sea).” “ Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, “ who am the 
“eternal and universal life/* “Intellectual power is God, which 
“ should be adored and Udgitha (or a certain part of the Veda) should 
“ be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature are not real commands to worship the persons and things 
above-mentioned, but only direct those who are mifortunately incapable 
of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any 
visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The Vedanta 
states, that “The declaration of the Veda,^^ that those who worship also 
“ the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an allegorical 
expression, and only means that they are comforts to the celestial 
gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms the same : 
viZft “ He who worships any god excepting the Supreme Being, and 
“ thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows nothing, an(^ 
“ is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And the Vedanta 
also asserts ; uia., “The worship authorized by all the Vedas is of one 
nature, as the direction for the worship of the only Supreme Being is 
invariably found in every part of the Veda ; and the epithets the 
‘Supreme and the Omnipresent Being,* &c. commonly imply “ God 
“ alone.”t 

The following passages of the Veda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, 4 “Adore God alone/^ “Know God alone; 
“ give up aU other discourse.” And the Vedanta says, that “It is found^ 
“ in the Vedas, § ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped, i 
“nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.’ ” I 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that “ Vyasa is of opinion that the 
“ adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well as of 
“ the celestial gods ; because the pessibility of self-resignation to God 
“ is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deities.”|| The 
Veda also states,^ that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious Brahmans, 

» 7tih, 1st t 3d, 3d. f Brihadartmyaka 

§ 67th, 3d, 3d. ll 26th, 3d, Ist. II Brihadaranyaka. 
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»ad of itt® in general, that pereon who nhderstande and belierea 
’ the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him/’ It is therefore 
excluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal .duty in 
divme worship ; and besides it is proved from the following authority 
of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being is adored 
by all the celestial gods, viz, “ AU the celestial gods worship him 
“ who applies his mind to the Supreme Being.’^^ 

The Veda now illustrates the mod\B in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz. “ To God we should approach, of him 
“ we should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should 
attempt to approximate/* t The Vedanta also elucidates the subject 
thus : “The three latter directions in the above quoted text, are 
“ conducive to the first, viz., ‘ Approaching to God ’/* These three 
are in reality included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire 
in the worship of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing 
and thinking of him, nor without attempting to make our approxima- 
tion ; and die last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing 
his declarations, which establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is 
meant thinking of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to 
•approximate to him is meant attempting to apply our minds to that 
true Being on which the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in 
order that by means of the constant practice of this attempt we may 
approach to him. The Vedanta states, J that “ Constant practice of 
devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Veda and also 
adds that “ We should adore God till we approach to him, and even 
“ then not forsake his adoration, such authority being found in the 
“Veda.” 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of (jk)d, viz., “ A command over our passions and over the external 
“ senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“indispensable in the mind*s approximation to, God, they should 
“ therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
“ subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being .;**§ 

* i. we should not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeaypur 
to hiave entire control over them. Beliance on, and s^*reBignatioi)L 
to, the qply true Being, ,with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the go^ acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
* OhbandogyaT t 47tli, 4tli, 3d. § 27th, 4tfi, 3rd: 
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Supreme Beiug producer eternal beatitude, ae well as all desired 
•advantages ; as the Vedanta declares : “ It is die firm opinion of 
Vyasa that from devotion to God all the desired consequences 
proceed ^ and it is thtis often represented by the Veda, ** He who 
“ is desirous of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being.” f “He 
“ who knows God tlioroughly adheres unto God.” “ The souls of the 
“deceased forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, 
“ enjoy freedom by his mere wish.^'t “All the celestial gods 
“ worship him who applies his mind to ths Supreme Being and 
“He who sincerelyi adores the Supreme Being, is exempted from 
“ further transmigra^on.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
with an Yati§ ; The Vedanta says, that “ A householder may be 
“ allowed the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the 
“ (Brahmanical) religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : 
“ die fore-mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, there- 
“fore, is required of a householder possessed of moral ‘ principles,’ “|| 
And the Veda declares, that “ the celestial gods, and householders of 
“ strong faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.” 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe and 
attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to the 
different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of tlie true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever ; as the Vedanta says, 
“ Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man 
“ to attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
“ classes, according to their different professions ; because the Veda 
“ declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the 
“ mind’s purification, and its faith in God, and compares it with a 
“saddle-horse, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.”^ 
And the Vedanta also says, that “ Man may acquire the true know- 
“ ledge of God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
“ by the Veda fot each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that 
many persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 

^ Ist, 4th, t Mundaka. t Chhaadogya 

§ The highest abdong the four sects of Brahmans, who, according to the religious 
order, are bound to forsake all worldly considerations, and to spend their time in the solo 
adoration of Ood. 


11 28th, 4th, 3d. 


f 36th, 4th, 3d. 
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of tbe Supreme Being, ac<iuired the true knowledge 
** rei^^ting the Deity.*** The Vedanta again more clearly states that, 
** It is equally found in the Veda that sonqe people, though they had 
** their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the worship of 
** God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda ; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped Gk)d.*’t The 
following texts of the Veda fully explain the subject, viz,, “ Janaka 
“ (one of the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
“ of the celestial gods through hre) with the gift of a considerable 
“ sum of money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true 
“ believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire ” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with tliose who have their faith in 
the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “ That he who has true faith in the 
“ omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,* t.e , is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “The above-mentioned autho- 
“ rity of the Veda for eating all sorts of food should only be observed 
^‘at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
“ Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
elephant-keepers during a iamine.’*§ It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “ In any place wherein the 
“ mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God ; because 
“ no specific authority for the choice of any particular place of worship 
“ is foimd in the Veda,**|| which declares, “ In any place which renders 
“ the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

Jtt is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that “ Any one who has faith in the only 
“ Qod> dying even when the sun may be south of the equator, ^ his 

4th, 3d. ^th, 3d t^hhaudogya §2dth, 4th, 3d. |)llth, 1st, 4th 

It is iMlieved by the Brahmans, that any one who dies while the sm is south of the 
equator, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude 
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** Bovl shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, 
** as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
and approaches to the Supreme Being.^’’ The Veda also positively 
asserts that “ He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, 
** shall (after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable 
** to birth nor death, reduction nor augmentation.” 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz, first, OM ; second, TAT ; third, SAT. 
The first of these signifies, “ That Being which preserves, destroys 
and creates.” The second implies “ That only Being which is neither 
“ male or female.” The third announces ‘‘ The true Being'' These 
collective terms simply affirm, that one unknown, true being is the 
OBEATOB, preserver, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 

» 2()th, 2d, 4th. 
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INTRODUOTIOK. 


During the intervals between my controversial engagements with 
idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
Vedas consists, and of which the Sariraka’Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is eiqpla- 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust, 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are tot^y incapable of raising their minds to the con* 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly xirge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground t^t the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding 
the constant teaching of spiritual guides, caimot be brou^t to see 
perspicuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites psJpble to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in defi- 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,— the source of 
prejudice and superstition and of the total destruction of moral piin- v 
ciple, as countenancing criminal intercourse,^ suicide,! female mur- 
der,! and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any degree 
the m e an" of the extent of those evils, I rfiall ever deem 

myself most amply rewarded. 

♦ Fi(te Defenm Hmdoa The^ 

t Vids Iiitroduotioii^ the KenihUpamshad. 

J Tmto on Widow-burniiig. 




THE 


MUNDAIU-UPANISHAI) 

OF THE 

ATHARVA-VEDA. 


Brahua^ Ijie greatest Of celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Atharva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him : Angira imparted the same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, called Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house- 
holder, having in the prescribed manner approached An^ras, asked, 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be immediately known ? He (Angiras) then replied : Those who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it should be 
understood that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior. There are the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Samsveda, 
and Atharva-reda, and also their svhordimite parts, eoruiifting of 
Siksha or a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that 
teaches the details of rites according to the different branches of the 
Vedas, Vyakarana or grammar, Nirukta or explanation of the Vedas, 
Ch’handas or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : which all belong to 
the inferior kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed hy 
the Dpanishads and is that through which absorption into the eternal 
Supreme Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, who is the 
subject etf the superior learning^ is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, and out of the reach, of the corporeal organs of action, and is 
without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor 
has he hand or foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, 
i^bsolutely incorporeal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men 
consider as the origin of the universe. In the s^e way as the 
cobweb is created and absorbed by the fielder eWependently of 
eaderioT (Origin, as vegetables proceed from the earth, apd hair and 
mSk from animate creatures, so the Universe is produced by the 
eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his oznniscieiice the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then naturo, ihe apparent eauee of the worid, is produced 
him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the worlds 
styled Brahma, the source of the Acuities, proceeds. From the faoful^ 
ties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the semi divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who knows all things, collectively and dis- 
tinctly, whose knowledge and wiU are the only means of all his actions,. 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the first Section of the let Mundakam, 


Those rites,* the prescription of which wise men, suck as Vasiah-^ 
tha, and others found in the Vedas, are truly the ^eans of produe- 
ing good consequences. They have been performed in various man- 
ners by three sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those wha 
are well versed in the Yajur-veda ; Udgata, or the sect who know 
thoroughly the Sama-veda ; and Hota, those Brahmans that have a 
perfect knowledge of the Big-veda. You all continue to perform them^ 
as long as you feel a desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. 
This practice of performing rites is the way which leads you to the 
benefits you expect to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of the sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and spring ; 
and be also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or 
the worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to 
prescribed forms, it will deprive the worshipper of the enjoyments 
which he might otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohihi, Sudhumravama, Sphulingini^ 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illuminat- 
ing and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so offered 

^ la the begiaaiag of this eeetion, the author treats of the suhtjeot of the iaferior 
Inofrledge ; aad ia the conduaioa he introduces that of the anpeiior dootciae, irhicih he 
ooatiauea t^ujhout the whole Upaaiahad. 
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tlurotigh the rajB of the Sun to the Heaven where ladra^ prince of Ihe 
oeleatial gods» reigns. Th,e illuminating oblations, while canying the 
observer of rites through the ra3rB of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
eaying, “ dome in ! come in ! and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, ** This is 
the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works/’ 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge^ are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider' them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immersed in ignorance, that ia, the foolish praetiee of ritea^ consider 
themselves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subject- 
ing themselves to hirth, diaeaae, death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the observers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to tliis world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that 
a knowledge of, faith in God, are the only true sources of bUss. 
They, after death, having enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendieanta and hermits, who residing in forests, live upon alms, as 
well as kouaeholdera possessed ot a portion of wisdom, practising 
religious austerities, the worship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path^ to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
is coeval with the world, assumes hia awpremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, which are acquirable from human 
works, a Brahman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within 

. * A.nf»rtr^1i pg to tho H m d w tltoplo^aus, thoro are two roads that lead to distinct 
heaTcms, one northern, the other eoutheru. The former is the path to the hahltafioH of 
the superior gods, and the latter to the heaven of Indra and the ot&fer 
inferior deitiee. ' . » 
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tbat nothing whick i$ obtained kroyjgh perUhaJble means 
03gc»^cte<l to be eternal : hence what use of rites? He then, 
irith a view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, shall 
Proceed, lyith a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who 
is versed in the doctrines of the Vedas and has firm faith in God. 
The wise teacher shall properly instruct his pupil so devoted to him, 
freed from the importunities of external senses, and possessed of 
tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge through which he may know 
the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Mundakam, 


He, the subject of the superior hnotoUdge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousand? of sparks of the same nature proceed, 
so from the eternal Supreme Being (0 beloved pupil) various souls, 
come forth, and again they return into him. He is immortal and 
without form or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and inteiml 
objects, unborn, without breath or individual mind, pure and superior 
to eminently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seed of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects^ also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is 
his ears, the celebrated Vedas are his speech; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sim, is produced ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the moon, aeaumu* 
lating them in the sky^ bring forth vegetables in the earth ; man 
imparts the essence drawn from these vegetables^ to woman ; then 
through the combination of suck physical causes^ numerous offspring 
come forth from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Biksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
uacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and % principal person who institutes the performance of sacrifices 
defrays their expenses ; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sun shifies. By him gods of 
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several descriptions, aD celestial beings subordinate to those gods, 
xnanldnd, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses widun 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs (two eyes^ two cars,* the two passagee of riose 
and moidh)y in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow ; all vegetables, tastes, (consisting of sweety salt^ pungent^ hitter^ 
sour, and astringent) united with which the visible elementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.^^ The Supreme 
existence is himself all — rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (0 beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of all animate beings^ disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 

God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatnresy is 
styled the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; for on 
him rest all existences, such as those that move, those that breathe, those 
that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is God. You all contemplate 
him as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief end 
of human pursuit. He surpasses all human tinderstanding, and is the 
most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the sun and other hodieSt who 
is smaller than an atom, larger than the worlds and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of aU their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to 
him. Seizing the bow found in the Upanishads, the strongest 
of weapons, man shall draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened 
Iqr* the constant application of mind to Ood, Do thou (0 pupil), 

* This corpuscle is supposed to be constituted of all the various elements that entCT 
into the oompoBition of the an imal frame. Within it the soul has its residence, and 
acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole system. To this corpuscle the 
eoul remaias attached through all changes of being, until finally absorbed into the Sup- 
reme Intelligence. 
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hdng m the sume praetiee, withdrawing all the eensee frotii wor^ff 
objeeite, through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being» 
hit the mark which is the eternal God. The word Om, $ignififing 
Oodf is represented as the bow, the soul as the arrow, and the^ 
Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind should 
hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow to its mark. In 
God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also intellect, with breath 
and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely .the ONE Sup- 
reme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because this (a true 
knowledge respecting Ood) is the only way to eternal beautitude. 
The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like the radius 
of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the origin 
of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption 
into God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctively, 
whose majesty is fully evident in the world, operates within the 
space of the heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in which the soul resides, from one substance to 
another : supporting intellectual Acuities, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, 
and the source of all happiness, through the pure knowledge con- 
veyed to them by the Vedas and by spiritual fathers. God, who is 
AH-in-all, being known to man as the origin of intellect and self* 
consciousness, every desire of the mind ceases, all doubts are removed, 
and the effects of the good or evil actions committed, now or in pre* 
ceding shapes, are totally annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from 
Siam, devoid of figure or form, and entirely pure, the light of all 
HghtSj resides in the heart, his resplendently excellent seat : those 
diseriminating men, who know him as the origin of intellect and 
of, sdf^eonsciousness, are possessed of the real notion of God. 
Neither the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, can throw light 
bn God : even the illiuninating lightning cannot throw li^t 
upon him, much less can limited fire give him light : but they all 
imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
imwrtal: he extends before, behind, to the right, to the lelt» 
beneath and above. He is the ^preme, and AUriurall. 

End of the Second Mundakam. 
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Two birds Qod and ike eouC) cohabitant and co-essential, 

reside nnitedlf in one tree, vkick is ike body. One of them (ike 
sotd) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions; but the 
other (God), without partaking of them, witnesses all events. 

The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe,^ the origin of 
itself, and hie glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. 
When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresent prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 

perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes aU idea of duality ; 
being convinced that there is only one real Existence^ which is God, 
He then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origm of 
self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs- 
tracting at the same time his mind from all worldly objects by 
constantly applying it to God : the person so devoted is reckoned 
the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity, Through strict 
veracity, the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
from sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of 
splendour and perfection, works in the heart ; and to whom only 
the votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
untruths : the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from aU desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of tlie observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
prehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
dbines in various ways. — From those who do not know him^ he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire 
a knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in 
animate creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply 

The difference between God, the intellectual principle, and the soul, the individual 
intellect, subBists ad long as the idea of seif-individuality is retained ; like the distinction 
between finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as the idea of particular figure 
10 done away. 
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Ikou^htB to him. He is not perceptible by vidcm, nor be 
di^rilmble by means of speech : neither can he be the obje<i^ of 
jahy bf the other organs of sense ; nbr can he be conceited by the 
help of austerities or religious rites : but a person whose mind is 
ptufified by the light of true knowledge, through incessant contem- 
plation, perceives him, the most pure God. Such is the invisible 
Supreme Being : he should be obsei^ved in the heart, wherein breath, 
consisting of five species, rests. The mind being perfectly freed 
from impurity, God, who spreads over the mind and all the senses,, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for himself 
or for another : therefore any one, who is de8h*ous of honour and 
advantage should revere him. 

End of the let section of the 3rd Mundaham. 


Those wise men who, abandoning aE desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates, 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be bora again with those 
feelings : but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even during his life. ^ 

A knowledge of God, the prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who seeks to obtain a 
knowledge of God is gifted witli'it, Gk)d rendering himself conspicuoua 
to him. 

Ho man deficieTit in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of Qod ; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with the 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

TPhe saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied sblely with a know- 
leSge of Gbd, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from pasaioa, 
add possess^ of tranquillity of mind, having found God thp jonmi- 
everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him ; even 
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OB limited extSTiBion within a jar ie hy its destruction united to- 
universal space. All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by 
forsaking religions rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually 
occupied in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death 
entirely freed from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the ap- 
proach of death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, 
such as vision and feeling, &c., return into their original sources, the 
sun and air, &c. The consequences of their works, together with 
their 80^d8, are absorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the 
same manner as the reflection of the sun in water returns to him on 
the removal of the water. As all rivers flowing into the ocean dis- 
appear and lose their respective appellations and forms, so the person 
who acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing himself 
from the subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorbed into the 
supreme, immaterial and omnipresent Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according to 
the foregoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur* 
mounJting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He 
escapes from mental distress and from evil propensities \ he is also- 
relieved from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. 
This is the true doctrine inculcated throughout the foregoing texts, 
and which a man should impart to those who are accustomed to 
perform good works, conversant in the V edas, and inclined toward 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with 
due regard, offer oblations to the sacred, fire ; and also to those who- 
have continually practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the 
sacred fire. This is the true divine doctrine, in which Angiras 
instructed his pupil Saundka, which a person not accustomed to* 
devotion should not study. 

Salutation to the knowers of God ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Since my publication of the abridgment of the Fecbnta, containing 
an exposition of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I have, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has taken of 
them, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of the Vedas as 
being of unquestionable authority amongst aU Hindoos. This work 
will, I trust, by explaining to my cormtrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindoo Scriptures, which is but the declaration of the unity of God, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts^ of society, but also lead them 
frequently to self-de8truction,t or to the sacrifice^ of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already seen 
many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the great disappoint- 
ment of their interested spiritual guides, rise Superior to their original 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many European 
gentlemen, especially those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view of the doctrines 
of the original work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent people wiU, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, that in the most 
ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe (at least the 

^ A Hmdoo of caste can only eat once between sunrise and sunset^-cannot eat dressed 
victuals in a boat or ship— nor clothed— nor in a tavern — ^nor any food that has been 
totidbied by a person of a different caste — nor, if intermpted while eating, can he tesume 
his meal 

t As at Prayagii, Ganga Sagar, and under the wheelB of the car of Jagannath. 

t As, for persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed to be doubtful, 

are carried to die the banks of the Ganges. This is practised by ibe Hindoos of Bengal 
only, the cmelty of which, affects even Hindoos of Behar, llahabad, and all the upper 
provinces. 
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more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with metaphysical sub- 
iects ; that allegorical language or description was very frequently 
employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
sometimes designated as independent existences ; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the refmed understandings of men of 
learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature and 
philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
reason, and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
Opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz., Rik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again divided into se\^ral branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic of 
each Veda, that the primary chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes*’* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the inodes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Bemg as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its 
introduction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, to- 
gether with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the 
sake of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable 
of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that 
persons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all 
religious principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda it- 
self, as well as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed 
to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at variance with 
each other, as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
Botng, with others which describe a plurality of independent visible 
gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its 
authority, but be looked upo n as altogether xmmteUigible. 

* It is ^ m^Stios to ^ve, with the hleesiiig of Qo4, in my next puUieatioiL m 
eooMt oim islstiQn betwat those attributes and the allegoriisiil rapmsentations used 
to asbottl 
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I haw often lamented that, in orir generid researches into 
t heniogic al truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many obstadea. 
When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at variance with each other j and when, discouraged by tius^ circum- 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how incompe- 
tent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We often 
find that, instead of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up om 
perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompatiWe 
with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly depend. 
The best method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other ; but by a proper use ° ® 

lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our inteUect^and 
moral foculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and dibgenUy 

seek for. 
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let. Who is he [askB a pupil of his spiritual father,] onder whose 
laole will the intellectual power makes its approach to different objects ! 
Who is he under whose authority breath, the primitive power in the 
body, makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction language 
is regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that 
applies vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, [answer's the spiritual parent,] who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ; — this 
is the Being cormminy whom you would enquire. Learned men^ 
having relinquished the notion of self independence^ and sdf -considera- 
tion from knowing the Supreme Understanding to he the sole source of 
^ense, enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 
him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 
all that is within the reach of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
explained him to us, 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by language, and 
who directs l^guage to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not 
any specified thing which men worship ; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom imderstanding cannot comprehend, and who, 
as said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding* is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship ; 
know TBou this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by jri^ion, and by whose 
Buperintendence eveiy one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
^preme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
lismw THOU this. 
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7lli. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense o£ hearing, 
and who knows the real nature of the sefnse of hearing, is the Supreme 
Being, and not any specified thing which men worship ; know thou this. 

^th. He idone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its ohjectSt is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THOU this. 

9th. K you [continues tfie spiritual parent], from what I have 
sUxted, suppose and say that I know the Supreme Being thoroughly," 
you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being ; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of th^ celestial gods, is also imperfect you consequently should 
enquire into the true knowledge of the Supreme Being. To this the 
pfwpil replies : “ I perceive that at this moment I begin to know God." 

10th. ** Not that I suppose, " continues he, “ that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do 1 suppose that 1 do not know him at all : as, among 
ns, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is pos- 
sessed of the knowledge respecting God, viz,, * that I neither know 
‘ him thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.* " 

11th. [The spiritual father ayain resumes:] He who believes 
that he cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who believes 
that he can comprehend God, does not know him : as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension ; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which are comr 
posed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God ; which notion 
alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man gains, by 
self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting God, and 
through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated doctrine, 
known God, is reaUy happy, and whoever has not known him is sub- 
jected to great misety. Learned men, having reflected on the Spirit of 
God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, after 
their departure from this world are absorbed into the Supreme Being. 

‘ * Tke wm of the aotloa eoiioermng the Sufoeme Beiog given iit the Vedanta, hit tkst 
ho ls ** the Soul of the univeifBe, and bears the eame relation to aQ material extennione 
** i&st a human soul does to the individual body with which it is conneOted 
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In a battle between the edeetial^ gods and the demons^ God obtain- 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former (or ^operly S'peakr 
ing, Ood enabled the former to defeat the latter) ; but, upon this nc- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired tlieir respective digni- 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, 
appeared to them with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was: they, 
consequently f said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : “ Dis- 
cover thou, 0 god of fire, what adorable appearance this is/’ His 
reply was, I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, 
wliich asked him, “ who art thou ?” He then ansu'ered, “ I am fire, and 
** I am the origin of the Veda,” that is, 1 am a well-known personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
again, “ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He 
replied, “ 1 can burn to ashes all that exists in the world.” The 
Supreme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
“ Canst thou bum this straw ?” The god of fire approached the 
straw, but could not bum it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retAved mdtold the others, “I have been imable 
” to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to 
wind (or properly to the god of wind), “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
“ what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to t^t adorable appearance, which asked him, ” Who 
art thou ?” He then answered, ” I am wind, and I pervade unlimit- 
** ed space that is, I am. a well-knomi personage. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, ” What power is 
in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He replied, I can uphold 
“ all that exists in the world.” Tlie Supreme Being tiien, having laid 
a straw before him, said to him, “ Canst thou uphold this straw?” 
Tlie god of wind approached the straw, but could not hold it up, 
though he exerted aU his power. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
told the others, ” I have been imable to discover what adorable appear- 
ance this is.” Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, ” Discover 
“ thou, 0 revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
“ is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 

♦ In the Akhyayika it ia said that those powera of the Oivinity which prodww agree- 
able i^ects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are represented under the figure of 
ci^tial gods, and those atteibntea firom which pain and misery flow, are called demona 
and step-brothers of the former, with whom they are in a state of perpetual hostibty. 
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appeatance, which, vanished from his view. He met at the same spot 
a vrbman, the goddess of instruction, arrayed in golden robes in the 
shape of the most beautiful Uma/'^*^ He asked, **What was that 
** adorable appearanee ?” She replied, “ It was the Supreme Being 
owing to whose victory you are all advanced to exaltation.” The 
god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su- 
preme Being that had appeared to them. He at first eommumeated 
thcd information to Ike gods of fire and of wind. As the gods of fire, 
wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable appearance, 
and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the others, that 
it was indeed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be superior to 
the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 
adorable appearance, and perceived it, and as he knew, prior to 
every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he seemed 
not only superior to every other god, but also, for that reason, exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over all the 
universe like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, that he dis- 
appears as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented 
of the Supreme Being, that pure mind conceives that it approaches 
to him as nearly as possible: Through the same pu^ mind the 
pious man thinks of him, and con^uently application of the mind to 
liim is repeatedly used. That God, who alone in reality has no resern^ 
hhme, and to 'whom the mind cannot approach, is adorable by all living 
creatures ; he is therefore called adorable he should, according to 
the prescrihed manner, be worshipped. All creatures revere the person 
who knows God in the manner thus described. The pupil now says, 
** Tell me, 0 spiritual father, the Upanishad or the principal part 
“ of the Veda.** The spiritual father makes this answer, “ I have told 
** you the principal part of the Veda which relates to God alone, and, 
indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, austere devotion, control 
** over the senses, performance of religious rites, and the remaining 
parts of the Veda, as well as those sciences that are derived from the 
Vedas, are only the feet ; and whose altar and support is truth,’* tie 
wild understands it as thus described, having relieved himself from 
em, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


• The wile of Siva. * 
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PREFACE. 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the complete 
Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current languages 
of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of publisWng a 
translation of the Katha-Dpanishad of tlie Yajur-veda into Bengalee ; 
and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge among 
the adherents of that religion. The present publication is intended to 
assist the European community in forming their opinion respecting 
Hindoo Theology, rather from the matter found in their doctrinal 
scriptures, than from the Puranas, nioml tales, or any other modem 
works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily encouraged and 
fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole Origin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 
him. 

A great body of my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered witli prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-worship which they were led to follow, have altered their 
religious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of 
their soripturesi and therefore continue, under the form of religious 
devotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree, 
the natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature, which even the most savage nations would blush 
to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent necessity.^ I 
am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through Divine 


^ Vide the latter end of the Introduction to the Mundaka Upanishad. 
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Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or latcg avail them* 
selves of that true system of religion which leads its owervers to a 
knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their 
fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts at the same time with humility 
and charity, accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contrary to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts 
proceeding from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
} cannot better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of tliat Being to whom th(^ motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known, 
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Desirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed the saerifiee 
Viawajit, at which he distributed all liis property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father as fees 
to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with compassion,, 
reflecting within himself, “ He who gives to attending priests such 
** cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are 
“ incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is carried 
“ to that mansion where there is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father, “ To whom, 0 fatlier, wilt thou consign 
** me over in lieu of these cows T and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “ I 
“ give thee to Yama ” (the god of death). The youth then said to 
himself, ** In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold a foremost 
“ place among many sons or pupils of the first class, and I am not 
** inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class : whether 
** my father had a previous engagement with Yama, which he will 
“ now perform by surrendering me to him, or mack use of such an 
“ expression through anger, I know not'' The youth finding his father 
afflicted with sorrow, said, “ Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathers, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“ good men. Life is too short to gain advantages hy means of falsehood 
“ or breach of promise ; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“ again like it puts forth its fonn. Do you therefore surrender me to 
“ Yama oxcording to yow* promise." The youth Nachiketa, hy per- 
mission of his father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
remained there for three days without food or refreshment, Yama 
returned to his Celling, and was thus addressed hy his family : A 
“ Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire ; good householders, 
therefore, extinguish his anger by offering him water, a seat, and 
“ food. Do thou, 0 Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sanguine expectation of success, 
“ his improvement from associating with good men, the benefit 
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“ wbich he might derive from his affable conversation, and the fruits 
“ produced by performance of prescribed sacrifices, and ako by digging 
** of wells and other pious liberal actions, as well as aU his sons and 
** cattle, to be destroyed, should a Brahman happen to remain in his 
** house without food.’* 

Yama being thus admonished by his family^ approached Nachiketa 
and said to him ; “As thou, 0 Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“ revered gnest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
“I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me ; 
“ and do thou ask three favours of me as a recompense for what thou 
“ hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first reguest ^ saying, “ Let, 0 Yama ! 
“ my father Gotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, his 
“ tranquillity of mind be restored, liis anger against me extinguished, 
“ and let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free 
** by thee. This is the first of three favours which I ask of tliee.” 

Yama then replied : 

“ Thy fOftheVf styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
“regard for ^ you as before; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“ he shall, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“ free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request, “ In heaven, 
“ vhere there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, 0 Yama 1 
canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
“ dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“ unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
“enjoys gratification. As thou, O Yama! dost possess knowledge 
“respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“ instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“ enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
“ with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the 
“ second favour which thou hast offered.” Yama replied: “Being 
“possessed of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the 
“ enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; which 
“ dd thou attentively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain 
“ ya^ous mansions in heaven, as the Support the world, and as 
Jading in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior to 
all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
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^bich are requisite iu forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of preserving it* The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yama being pleased, again 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says ; 
** I shall bestow on thee another jfe.vour, which ia, that this sacred fire 
“ shall be styled after thy name ; and accept thou this valuable and 
“ various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from parents and 
“ spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
“ in the Veda^ and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 
“ studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth 
** and death : he, having known and contemplated fire as originating 
“ from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, 
** and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed, has 
offered oblation to fire, surmmmting all afflictions during life, and 
** extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

** This, 0 Nachiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“ of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
“ favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, 0 Nachiketa ! thy 
** third request.” 

Nachiketa then said : “ Some are of opinion that after man’s 

** demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
** has arisen respecting the Ticdure of the soul ; I therefore wish to be 
** instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
hast offered.” Yama replied : “Even gods have doubted and disputed 
“ on this subject ; which being obscure, never can be thorougMy 
“ comprehended : Ask, 0 Nachiketa ! another favour instead of this, 
“Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
“ request.” Nachiketa replied : “ I am positively informed that gods 
“ entertained doubts on this subject ; and even thou, 0 Yama ! callest 
“ it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
“to thee can be^foimd, and no other object is so desirable as this.” 
Yama said : “Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons and 
“ grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; numbers of 
“ cattle, elephants, goats, and horses ; also extensive empire on earth, 
“ where thou shalt live as many years as thou wishest. 

“If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, 

“it; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, 0 

4 
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**Nacluketa ! over a great kingdom ; I will enable tbee to enjoy all 
** wished-for objects, 

“Aak according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
, ** acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acquire 
*‘any thing like them wUhotU our gift". Enjoy tliou the attendance 
** of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
“ 0 Nachiketa ! the question respecting existence after death,” 

Kachiketa then replied. “ The acquisition of the enjoyments thou 
“ hast offered, 0 Yama I is in the first plaee doubtful ; and should 
“ they be obtained, they destroy the strength of all the senses ; and 
“ even the life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
^‘let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

“ No man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have foHunatelg 
** beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“ and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
** god of death ; but the only object 1 desire is what I have already 
begged of thee. 

** A mortal being, whose habitation is .the low mansion of earth, 
“and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex* 
“empted from death and debility, and imderstanding from them thaZ 
“ there is a knowledge of futurity y should not ask of them any inferior 
“/aeowr— and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes 
“ doubts respecting existence after death, and is of great importance 
“ with a view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable with 
“ difficulty. I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter {let Valli). 

Yama now, after a sujfiment trial of Naehiketa'e resplutimf an- 
fupets the third question^ saying, “ Knowledge of Gk)d which leads to 
“absorption, is 6ne thing ; and rites, which have frtdtion for their 
object, another : each of these producing different consequences, 
V holds out to man inducements to f oUow it. The man, who of these 
^ two chooses knowledge^ is blessed ; and he who, for the sake of 
** femrd, practises rites, is excluded firom the enj(^ent of etemd 
“beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
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trho is possessed of Wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
“ serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
faith, despising tuition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
“enjoyment, accepts the ofier of rites. 

“Thou, 0 Nachiketa! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“ desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected them, 
“ and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leads 
“ to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“ Wise men are eensible that a knowledge of God which 'j^ocuree 
“ aheorpbion^ and the performance of rites that 'produces fruition^ are 
entirely opposite to each other, and yield different consequences. I 
“ conceive thee, Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
“ the numerous estimable objects offered by me cannot tempt Ihee. 
“ Surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
“wise and learned, and wander about in various directions, like 
“ blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“ To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“ the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beal^itude are 
“ not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“ that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“ jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“persons have never heard; and several though they have heard, 
“ have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruct 
“ tion on this subject is rare : one who listens to it attentively, must 
“ be intelligent : and that one who, being taught by a wise teacher, 
“ understands it, is uncommon. 

“ If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
“ one win thoroughly understand it ; ior various opinions are held hy 
contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person 
“ who believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“ eternity, ceases ; but otherwise it is ine3q>licable and not capable of 
“demonstration. 

“ The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me, 
“ cannot be acquired by means of reason alone ; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, 
beloved pupil, Nachiketa ! may we have enquirers like thee, who 
“art full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means 
“of rites, is perishable ; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
“perishable means. Nahcithstanding my comictum of destrva- 
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nottm of frmHonf I performed the wprdbiip of the sacred fire, 
"thereby I became possessed of this sovereigojty of lo!ig diiratioru 

“ Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa 1 hast throu|;h fimmess refused, though 
“ offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire, 
“and which is the sup^iort of the world-r-the best consequence of the 
“performance of rites without limit or fear — praiseworthy— full of 
“ superhuman power — extensive and stable. 

“ The soul is that which is difOicult to be comprehended^^most 
“obscure— veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“ resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
“ unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
^‘mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“nmther rejoices nor does he grieve. 

^ A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“ to be distinct from the body, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“ the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

Nachiketa then asked. “If thou knowest any Being who exists 
“distinctly from rites, their consequences and their observers, and 
“also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respec- 
‘‘tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do thou 
“ inform me.” 

Ycma replies : “I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom all 
“the Vedas treat of, either directly or indirectly ^ to whom all austeri- 
“ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“ the duties of an ascetic, He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
“ the Supreme Being, 

* “ Tliat Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“ through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; {that if he 
worship Brahma by means of Om, he shall be received irJto his man- 
sion ; or if through it he elevaU his mind to Ood, he shall obtain absorp- 
tion.) 

T “ Om is the best of all means calculated to direct the mind towards 
(Jod ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
. of God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore haying recourse 
W this, woitd, shall either be absorbed.iii God, or revered like Brahma* 

^ The s6ul is not liable to birth nor to death ; it is mete understand** 

' -“Sng : neitlier does it take its origm from fmy other or from itself : 

* it is^ unborn, eternal -without reduction and unchangeable ; 
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** therdor^ the sod is hot injured by the hurt which the body may 
receive. I£ any one ready to kill ano&er imagine that he can destroy 
** his soul) and the other think that his soul shall suiG^er destruction, 
“ they both know nothing ; for neither does it kiU nor is it killed by 
“ another. 

/*The soul is the smallest of the small, and greatest of the great. 
“ It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
“it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“ overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“ The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furthest space ; 
“ and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to move every- 
“ where. Who can perceive besides myself, that splendid soul, the 
“ Support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“ The soul, although it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“ to perishable material objects ; knowing it as great and extensive, 
“ a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“ acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through rententivil 
“ memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction ; but 
“ he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is ^fted with it, the soul 
“ rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

“ No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
“ from evil acts ; without having control over the senses and the 
“mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet idled with 
“ the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“ through his knowledge of God. 

“ No igmrant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
“ the existence of that GkKi whose food is all thinga even the Brahma 
“ and the Kshatra ; {that ia, who deatroya every object hearing figure 
“ and appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter. “ 

The end of the second Section of the firat Chapter {2nd VcdU), 


“ God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“ abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary consequen- 
“ ces of its actions ; that ia, the latter ia rewarded or pumahed aceording 
“ to its good or evil adbionat and the former witneaaea dll thoae eventa. 

* Ihd word iBoul bore means die human eoul, Jivaima; but generally in tEiesd 
tmuMlatioiie It ia vaad hsr Poromotmo, the ** Overioul”^£i>^ 
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** XlK) 0 e who have aknowledge of God, consider the former as li§^t and 
** Ihe latter as shade : observers of external rites ^so, as w^ell as those 
who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the same* 

** We can know and coUeet fire, which is a bridge to the observers 
of rites ; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who is the con^^ 
veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
** the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect its driver, the mind 
** as its rein, ,the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
“ the mind, external objects are the roads : so wise men believe the 
“ soul united with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the partaker 
** of the eonaequences of good or evil acts, 

“ If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet, 
and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
** the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like wicked horses under 
** the control of an urfit driver. 

“ If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
" senses prove steady and manageable ; like good horses under an 
excellent driver. 

** He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
“ consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
“but descends to the world. 

“ He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and consequently 
*Tiye8 always pure, attains that glory from whence he never will descend. 

“ Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady mind 
“as his rein, pftssing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
“glory of the omnipresent God. 

“ The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses ; the 
“ essence of the mind is yet more refined than that origin ; the source 
“ of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind ; the prime 
“ sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect ; nature, the ap- 
“parent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
“which the omnipresent God is still superior : nothing is more exalted 
“ than God : he is therefore superior to all existences, and is the Supreme 
“object of aU. God exists obscurely throughout the universe, con- 
“ seguendy is not perceived ; but he is known through the acute intellect 
“ebastan^y directed towards him by wise men of penetrating under> 
“ standings* A wise man sh^ transfer the power of speech and that of 
the senses to the znind, and the mind to the intellect, and the intellect 
to the purified soul, and the soul to the tmduKdgeaUe Supreme Being. 
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Rise up and awake from the eUep of ignoranee ; and having 
approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of Ood^ the origin of the 
** sold : for the way to the knowledge of God is considered by wise men 
'** difScult as the passage over the sharp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
“ Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 

** taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
or end ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of the intellect : 
man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.” 

A wise man reading to Brahmans^ or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into God. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, enjoys 
innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd V alii), 

God has created the senses to be directed towards external objects ; 
** they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, and not the 
eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal life, with- 
“ drawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends the omni- 
“ present Supreme Being. 

“ The ignorant seek external and desireable objects only ; 
** Qonseqaently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
“ Hence the wise, knowing tliat God alone is immortal and eternal in 
this perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects, 

“ To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
** composed of insensible particles, perceive objects through vision, the 
** power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure 
derivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be unknown : he is 
** that existence which thou desiredst to hnow, 

“ A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
“ presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“ wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the f^ts of good 
“or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates from 
“ and is united with God, the Lord of past and future events, wiU not 
conceal its natiu-e : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded from 
“God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, haring 
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** ^tered into the hearty exists united with material objects^ knows the 
^V^upreme Being. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

* ‘‘That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes all 
“ the celestid deities, ahd which was created with aU the elements, 
“ exists, entei’ing into the space of the heart, and there resides. It 
“ is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has been 
“kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the same 
“ care as pregnant women take of their foetus ; it is praised daily by 
“prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. That 
“ atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, and in which he goes 
“ down, on which all the world, including fire^ speech, and other things 
“ rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“ which thou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“ is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“ pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“principle is the individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that they 
“ are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“ Through the mind, purified hy spiritual instructions, the know- 
“ ledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is different 
“/row its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual 
“principle, undergoes transmigration. 

“ The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, which 
“ is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and persons knowing 
“him the Lord 6f past and future events, will not again attempt to 
“ conceal his nature : He is that existence which thou desiredst to know* 

“ The omnipresent spirit which extends over the space of the 
“ heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the liord 
“ of past and future events ; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ ever ; He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. In the 
“ same way as water falling on uneven ground disperses throughout 
“ the hollow places, and is lost, so a man who thinks that the souls* 
“ of different bodies are distinct in nature from each other, shall be 
“ placed in various forms by transmigration. 

“ As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the soul 
of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea o£^ 
“duality.” 

End of the first Section of the second Chapter (4th TaUi). 
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“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“ nnbom and xinehangeable spirit, through whose constant contem- 
“ plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
“ tiansmigration. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know, 

“ That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; preserves 
“ all material existence as depending on him ; moves in space ; resides 
“ in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels ; 
“ dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices ; moves throughout the sky ; 
“ seems to be bom in water, as fishes ^ cfec.; produced on earth, as vege^ 
“ tidbles, on the tops of mountains, as riverst and also as members of 
“ sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. He who causes breath to 
“ ascend above the heart and peditum to descend, resides in the heart : 
“ He is adorable ; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objects 
“ which they preceive. 

“ When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, no- 
“ thing then remains in the body w'hich may preserve the system : It 
“ is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
“ powers, can a mortal exist : but they all existlowing to that other 
“ existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“ I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“ God : and also how man, void of that knowledge, 0 Gautama I 
“ transmigrates after death. 

“ Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“ the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“ assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“ during their lives. 

“ The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep, 
“ T ifieh aU the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“ j I various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone is 
i -iled eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
^^^m nothing can exist : He is that existence which thou desiredst 
^ ^iD'know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in the 
“ world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its different 
“ locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“various modes, according as he coimects himself with different 
“ material objects, and, like apace, extends over all. 

“ As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“ body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
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** 6od, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different 
** modes, according as he connects himself with various material 
^‘objects, and, like epacet extends over all. 

" As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 

** yet is not polluted externally or irUerrudly by being connected with 
** visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, although one 
** and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual 
** pain, for he is beyond its action. 

•* God is but one ; and he has the whole world under his control, 
** for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his omni- 
seierwe^ makes his sole existence appear in the form of the universe. 

“ To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ God is eternal amidst the perishable imiverse ; and is the source 
** of sensation among aU animate existences : and he alone assigns to 
** so many objects their respective puiposes : To those wise men who 
** know him the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“ is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

** How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, which, 
” though beyond comprehension, loise merit by eonstant application of 
** mind, alone obtaiut as if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
cuously ? — and does it appear to the human faculties ? 

** Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
** on God : Even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
** him ; much less can limited fire give him light ; But they all imitate 
him, and all borrow their light from him — that iSj nothing can 
influence God and render him perspicuous : But God himself imparts 
^ his krmoledge to the heart fre^ from passion and desire.'* 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter {5th Valli). 


“ The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
and the branches of which, as different specks, are below. The 
“ origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
** He is ^lat existence which thou desiredst to know. 

Qod being eternal existence, t he universe, whatsoever it is, exists 
"‘and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heanerdy 
bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts ; 
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**00 that none of them can deviate from their respective eourees 
** estahlished hy him. Those who know him as the etei^ power 
acquire absorption. 

“Through his fear fire supplies us with heat; and the sun, 
** through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indra, and air, and 
“ fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion, 

“ If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
“ fall of his body, }i>e becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
“ new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God shines on the 
“ purified inteUect in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“ reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Progeni- 
“ tors of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in the 
“ state of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same 
“ degree as the reflection of an object on water ; but in the mansion 
“ of Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light 
“ and darkness. 

“ A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
“ which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
“ waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

“ The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and the 
“ intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sensitive 
“ particle is superior to the intellect nature, the apparent cause 
“ of the universe, is again superior to tliat particle unaffected by 
“ matter : Superior to nature is God^ who is omnipresent and without 
“ material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“ extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
“ after death. His substance does not come with in the reach of vision ; 
“ no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant direction 
“ of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears ; and 
“ those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal life. 

“ The part of life wherein the power of the five external senses and 
“ the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the intellec- 
“ tual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred ; and this 
“ steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga {or 
“ withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly objects) : Man 
“ shoidd be vigilant in the acqidsition of that state ; for such control 
“ proceeds flrom constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“ Neither through speech, nor thi'ough intellectual power, nor yet 
“ through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, save him 
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“ who believes in the existence of God as the eause of the universe, iqx> 
** one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire^ first, 
** a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe ; and 
“ next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 

lor the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
** graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
“ When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
** become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
** the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, 
‘‘the mortal become immortal: This is the only doctrine which the 
“ Vedanta inculcates. 

“ There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“ one of which, called Smhumna, proceeds to the head : The soul of a 
“ devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the^ 
“ mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“ by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
“ acts which they perform. 

“ The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that space of 
“ the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man should, by firmness 
“ of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same manner as 
“ the pith is removed from the plant Munja : that is, the spirit should 
“ he considered totally distinct from matter and the effects of matter^ 
“ and man should know that separated spirit to bo pure and eternal.** 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God of 
death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God ; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, shall 
obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter {6th V alii). 

End of the Katha Upanishad, 
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PREFACE. 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of die Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour' to translate the principal Chapters of the Veda, in 
conformity to the Comments of the great Sankar-Acharya. Tlie 
translation of the Isopanishad belonging to the Yajur, die seccaid 
division of the Vedas, being already completed, I have put it into the 
press ; f and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their 
translation is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, diat 
the sole regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far 
surpassing our powers of comprehension ; above external sense’; and 
whose worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of 
eternal beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are 
inventions. Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the 
Puranast and Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several 
gods and goddesses, are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are 
not included in the Sastra, the answer is this The Purana and 
Tantra,§ &c., are of course to be considered as Sastra, for they repeat- 
edly declare God to be one and above the apprehension of external 
and internal senses ; they indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
many gods and goddesses, and the modes of their worship ; but they 
reconcile those contradictoiy assertions by affirming frequently, that 
the directions to worship any figured beings are only applicable \io 
those who are incapable of elevating their minds to tlie idea of an 
invisible Supreme Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their 

* I must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, in my transla- 
tions from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 

f Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original depends, is added 
to the original, it will be found written in Itafics. 

X Said to have been written by Vyasa. 

§ Supposed to have been composed by Siva. 
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Attenlioa on tliose invented figures, may be able to restrain them- 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those ihai are competent 
for the worship of the invisible God, should disregard the worship of 
Idols. I repeat a few of these declarations as follows. The authority 
of Jamadagni is thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : “ For the 
** benefit of those who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of God, who is merely understanding, and 
has no second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these represen- 
** tatives, either male or female forms and other circumstances are 
** fictitiously assigned.** In the second Chapter of the first part of the 
Vishnu Parana it is said ; “ God is without figure, epithet, definition 
or description. He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, 
** change, pain or birth ; we can only say, That he, who is the 
“eternal being is God.” ‘‘The vulgar look for their gods in 
“ water ; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
“ the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in 
the universal soul.” In the 84th Chapter of the tenth division 
of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to Vyasa and other® : It 
“ is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
“ believe that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up 
“to, commimicate with, to petition and to revere true believers 
“ in God. He who views as the soul this body formed of phlegm, 
wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as him- 
“ self (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), 
“ be who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in 
“ the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” In 
the 9th Chapter of the Kulamava it is written : “ A knowledge 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is be yond the power of expression and 
“ unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goodesses, and their 
“ texts which represent them, shall become slaves.” “ After a know- 
“ ledge of the Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“ attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras — ^no want of a fan should 
“be felt, when a soft southern wind is foimd to refresh.** The 
Mahanirvana says, “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.*’ 
From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 





of gods aad goddesses, aiid prescribe tba modes of their worship for 
men of imaScieiii understiEmdmg, yet they heve also declared in a 
Himdred others piaees, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figaratiye sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although a know-\ 
“ ledge of Qod is certainly above all tilings, still as it is impossible to 
“acquire that knowiedge, men should of course worship figured gods 
for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
instructed mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to be 
supposed that direction to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
win agree with him in that point ; but infer from it, tliat we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge U 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring tdr 
make &uch an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites ^ 
anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach both 
t|Le adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that are 
bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of tlie Vedanta that a householder also is required to perform 
the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, Text 92, 
says, “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, he diligent in attaining a 
“ knowledge of Gkxl, in controEing his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“,ing the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “ Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform extei-nally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
“inteWect.*’ 

i “ Sotne ccmstantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they 
^ers of Qod oilaudf and their speech in, their breath, whon 
5 ' 
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they meditate in silence, peiceiving in their speech and breath thus 
employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering/' 

** Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only^ seeing 
** with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the 
root of every ceremonial observance." 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written : — “ Even a householder, 
who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
forefathers, and is in the practice of teUing truth, shall be absorbed 
“into the supreme essence.” Shotdd be it said, “It stiU remains 
^‘unaccountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas re- 
“peatedly declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“mankind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrary faith, and continue to practise idolatry,” I would 
in answer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practical pai-t of the Hindu religion is built. Many learned Brahmans 
are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as 
in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, they find the source 
of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol- 
worship from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 
utmost of their power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures 
concealed from the rest of the people. Their followers, too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral principles, and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of 
gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as 
instruments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those 
attributes which are respectively represented by different figures. 
I have frequently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who 
axe conversant with the English language, finding this interpxetation 
a more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
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furnished by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus naturally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere 
image of wood or of stone as a human heing^ much less as divine 
existence. With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of 
this nature which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the 
following considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have not 
the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent exis- 
tence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of 'Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief over all 
other gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observations 
are equally 'applicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to their 
respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when they 
meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, Siva-Kanchi, or 
Vishnu-Kanchi in die Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of prece- 
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4ence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but some- 
times even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the images 
of those gods merely in the light of instruments lor elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu ptu> 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratishtha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
'"that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his 
destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with aU the marks of veneration are firmly 
believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe* 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to find 
an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable grati- 
fication to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far sensible 
of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find it conve- 
nient to shelter them under such a cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended ; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
win embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 
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Tixe argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that those who believe Gkxi to be omnipresent, as declared by 
“ the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such 
^ belief to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine 
“ respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
“ existences ; and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost 
“ impossible, the worship of figured gods shoidd be admitted.” This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur- 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But 
r am confident that the least reflection on the subject will clear up 
this point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work 
which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millions of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in tiiat case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that “ God is everywhere, and everything is 
in God,” means tliat nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears 
real existence except by die volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the universe, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
God is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd cliapter of the Vedanta]: 
“ That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
‘“which are contained in matter, is not various, because he is 
“ declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description ;” and again, 
“ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understand- 
“ ing.” Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be- 
lievers in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi- 
sht*ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose characters as 
believers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
ftnd works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach- 
ers, although they declared their faith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particular character and respect he was entitled to. It is, how- 
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ever, extremely remarkable, that the very argument which they 
employ to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
the omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
their own idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, and 
the devotees of Kali, as well as the followers of Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,| respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
their omnipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
the worship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. 
Omnipresence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with 
the idea of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that “ No man 
** can have, as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting 
the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol- worship 
'■** purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore attended to.” I admit 
' the truth of the first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God is an indication of an improved mind ; 
consequently whenever we see a person possessed of that desire, we 
should attribute it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm 
with the Veda, that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
wo|Bhip, and not of any superstitious practices. 

A '^VThe Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
** excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.” 
** God alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. “ I^et the authors of 
“the Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “ assert what they may 
** in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol-worship has . 
“ been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritfual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same* 

♦ lOth chapter of the Gita. 

23rd text of the 11th chap, of the Devi-mahatmja. 

Vide Rudra-mahatmya in the Dana-dhanna. 
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works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which 
are liable to pe^etual changes and depend upon popular whim? 
But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry 
and defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 
or to promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

Ist, The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 


precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the mofles of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modem in- 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom ; 
and, 4th. The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
breach of custom and law. I may conclude this subject with an 
appeal to the good sense of my countrymen, by asking them, ** whose 
advice lippears the most disinterested and most rational — that of 


concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
^’^^elieve whatever we may say — don’t examine or even touch 
o^^ryj^ptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties — do not only 
^power t^ whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, buj; 
IF®** adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if nof ^the whole) of your property or that of the man who lay® 


your scriptures and their comments as well as their translations 


before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without neglect- 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your duty to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and also to pay true respect to 
those who think and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
judiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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Thb physical powers of man are limited, and when viewed com- 
paratively, sink into insignihcance ; while in the same ratio, his moral 
actdties rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boimdless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the tmiverse, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
sarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 
nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self- 
complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with tlie highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having 
neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. 
From considerations like these it has been that I (although bom a 
Brahman, and instructed in my youth in all the principles of that 
sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
oountrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportunity of ob- 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been thrown 
by their self-interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them 
to the temple of idolatry; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a 
w^k attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in. the adoption of a peculiar mode 
of diet ; the least aberration from whicli (even though the conduct of 
the offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
visited with the severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion 
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from the society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
"to xmdergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for 
every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or 
n othing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its vicjlation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in 
iheir society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayaachit, 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufBcient 
utonement for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future 
retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating 
Iheir supposed Deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling. And this in various instances; but more especially in the 
dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, imder the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. 
I have never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase- 
ment of a race who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
lof parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened 
woship of one God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
•employed by the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly do I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efBcient in producing on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction 
ef (he rationality of believing, in and adoring the Supreme Being 
only ; together with a complete perception and practice of that grand 
4md comprehensive moral principle — Do unto others as ye would he 
done hy. 
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Ist. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thoughts, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such A selfish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit, either hy devoting themselves soUly to the performance of the 
ceremonies of re ligion, or hy living destitute of religious ideas, shall 
after death, a ssume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial 
gods, and of other created beings, which are surrounded with the 

DARKNESS OF IGNORANCE. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he proceeds 
more rapidly than the c omprehending power of the mind ; Him no 
external sense ca n apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
the internal sense : He thougli free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving behind human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting hi m : He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
imder him the whole system of the world. 

5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in reality has no motion ; he seems to be distant from those 
who have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems 
to be near to those who feel a wish to know him : but, in fact. He 
pervades the internal and external parts of this whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
(that is, he who perceives that the material existence is merely dependent 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also perceives the 
Supreme Being in the whole universe (that is, he who perceives that 
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the Supreme Spirit extends over all material extension) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever, 

7th. Wlien a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
Qod extends over the whole imiverse (that la, that God furnishes 
every particle of the universe with the light of his existence), how can 
he, as an observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme exist- 
ence, be affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without the 
form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impression or organization : He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent : He has 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes- 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to 
men, and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisers 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disregarding the worship of the sacred ffre, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a 
region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing tliat 
the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to otlier creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial -gods 
through the practice of the former. 

12th. Those observers of religious rites who worship Prakriti^ 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a 
region much more dark than the former. 

^Pxakriti (or nature) who though insenslhle, influenced by the Sapreme Spirit, oper* 
atee throughout the uxuveree. 
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13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever ^*rson, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and wiU attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. “ Thou hast, 0 sun,** (says to the sun a person agitated on 

the apiyroach of death, who during his life attended to the performance 
of religious rites, neglect Ing the aUainment of a knowledge of God,) 
“ thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
the tnie Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guid- 
ance of me thy true devotee.’* 

16th. “ O thou ” (continues he), “ who nourishest the world, 

** movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundane system-^ 
** 0 sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
** draw thy violent light, so that I may ])y thy grace behold thy most 
** prosperous aspect.” “ Why should I ” (says he, again Retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “ why should I 
entreat the sun, as T am what be is,** that is, “ the Being who rules 
** in the sun rules also in me.*’ 

17th. “ Let my breath,” resumes he, “ be absorbed after death 

** into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
0 my intellect, think note on what may he henefldal to me. 0 fire, 
remember what religious rites I have hitherto performed,” 

18th. “ 0 illuminating fire,” continues he, “ observing all our 

religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of 
the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being 
“ now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last 
** salutation.’*'"^ 

''"This example from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of an idolater 
on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect seriously ou the ^serable conse- 
quence of fixing their mind ou any other object of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Thus says tlie illustrious Manu: “The three great immutable 
** words (Bhuh, Bhiivah, SayuIi, or Earth, Space, Heaven)”, preceded by 
the letter Om;-' and also the “Grayatri, consiKting of three measured 
“lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine b]is8.’’t 

Oni, when considoied us one letter atterefl by the hel]> ot one articulation, is the 
Hyuilwl of the Suiireiiie Sj>nit It is derived from the radical ST^to preserve with the 
aiflx “ One letter (Oiii) is the emblem ol the most Hi^?h.” Manu, 11. 83. “This 

one letter, Om, is the cuibleiu of the Siipieme —Bhnffarndgita, It is kue tliat 

this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and of m, neveidheless it is held to be one 
letU'i- in the alxive sense , and we meet with instamvs even in tlie ancient and modem 
languages of Kurope that can iustlfy sneh piivileges ; such as ~ (Xi) and w (PhI) 
reckoned single letters in Greek, and Q, \V, X, in Knglish and others. But when con- 
sidered as a trilitcn-.il word consisting of BT, Om implies, the thi-ee Vedas, the 

three states of human natme, the three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this 
world ; or, jiroperly speaking, tlie three jiriiicipal attributes of the Supreme Being 
pemmitied as Bralmia, Vishnu, and Siva. In this sense it nn]>lies in fact, the imivense 
controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of phlloso])hy (the Pnrau.is oi didactic parables excepted), 
the methodical <*ollection or expansion of matter is understood by tlie term creation, the 
gradual or sudden perxeisioii of order is intended by destruotion, and the power which 
wards off the latter from tlu* foimer is meant by preservation. 

The ueafion the authors offer for this interpietation Is, that they in conunon with 
others, are able to acquire a notion of a Smierinteudiiig Power, though imfelt and iii- 
vieible, solely through their observation of material phenomena ; and that should they 
reject this medium of conviction, and force upon themselves a belief of the production of 
matter from nothing, and of its liability to entire annihilation, then nothing woiJd 
remain in the ordinary coui’se of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 
notion of that unknown Supreme Superintending Power. 

f The last clause admits of another interpretation, viz., “ must be considered as the 
mouth, or principal part of the Vedas.” 
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“ Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air^ 
“ and acquire after death an ethereal essence/* 

“From the three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
“milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning \ th the 
“ word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” ri 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By mean of Om Jhuh,. 
“ Bhuvah, and Swah ; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“ three singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, should be 
“ worshipped.” 

So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhuli, Bhuvah, Swah, (Earth, 
“ Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supr^vne Intelligence ; hence 
“ these three words are called the Defined.’* 

[Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the bcxly 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations : — 

1st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in tlie infinity of space. 

2ndly. That they move, mutually preserving tlieir regular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by y "oducing 
efEects primary or secondary, as the members of the bod^' support 
each other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are consi- 
dered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4f!iiy. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their 
preservation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
named the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5thly, It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the 
naked eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

Cthly. If body be infinite as space, the power tliat guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled tlie Soul, and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme aU-pervading power is the 
80 ul*of the universe, both existing from eternity to eternity ; and 

® The human soul and the Supreme Spirit— En. 
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that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excellent in its construction, the directing soid must be consi- 
dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skiD, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
three passages : 

“ We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
“ and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. We meditate 
“ on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
“ further mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the all-per- 
“ vading soul and controller of tlie mind, constantly directs our 
“ intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
“ wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.’’ 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om 
is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna- Vishnu: ‘‘A 
“ Brahman sliall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning 
** and at the end ; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirable 
“ consequence will fail ; and unless it foUow, it will not be long 
retained.” 

That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz.y “ Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
the Supreme Spirit.” (Mundaka Upanishad.) 

Mann also calls to mind the purport of the same passage : “ And 
“rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“ offerings, pass away ; but the letter Om is considered that which 
“ passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most High the Lord of 
“ created beings.” 

“ By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“ indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a friend to all creatures is styled a 
“knower of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says : “ God is declared to be the object 
signified, and Om to be the term signifying: By means of a 
'“knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“tious.” 
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In the Bhagavadgita: (the cause), Tatj (that), SatJ (existing), 

** these are considered three kinds of descripticai of the Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by die 
ancient Bhatta Guna- Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same author. 

“ He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
of the tliree mansions (au'g., earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
“ moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
and of Brahma, Vislmu, Siva, the sun and otlier gods of various 
“ descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
the seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
the seventli heaven, the mansion of the Worshippers of God called 
“ the True mansion, the residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 
^‘through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worship- 
“per, thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bliattacharyas^ a modern ex- 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “Pranava Vyaliritibhyam “By means of pro- 
/“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah,|| and the Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the 
“worship of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra : “ In like manner, among 
“ all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent : the 
** worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, l eflecting on the 
“meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the 
“ V^hriti Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical 
“ knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in 

® “ Om” implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible oj' invisible, depend in 
tb^r formation, continuance, and change. . 

•f “Tat” implies the Being that can be described only by tlio demonstrative pronoun 
“that,” and not by any particular definition. 

J “Sat” implies what “truly exists” in one condition indejiendent of others. These 
thiee terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through “ Om” can be des- 
cribed only as “ that” which “ is existing.” 

The firot term “ Om” b^rs a stnking similarity, both in sound and application, to the 
pardciple ** oiv” of the ve rbct/Ltt to he, in Gredc ; and it is therefore not very improbable 
one might have had its origin from the other. As to the similarity in sound, it is too 
obvious to require illustrafion ; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that tav like 
“Om” is applied to Jehova the ever existing God. Exodus, *iii, 14. €(/u 6 

flv av^jorakM fit irSos vfias.” 
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the morning or evening or during the night, while meditating on 
“ the Supreme Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be 
“ inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronounct^ 
“ Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three 
“ lines, and shall finish it with the term Om. We meditate on him 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
“ all things ; who spreads over the three mansions ; that eternal Spirit, 
“ who inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures ; most desirable 
“ and all-pervading ; and who, residing in inteUect, directs the opera- 
“ tions of the intellectual piower of all of us material beings. The 
“ worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
“ above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
“ religious observance or austerity. ‘One -only without a second’ is 
“ the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads : tliat imperishable 
“ and incomprehensible Being is imderstood by these three texts. 
“ Whoever repeats tliem once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“ or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 
“ After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
‘‘ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading : thereby 
“ all religious observances, though not performed, shall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 
“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“ texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of aU 
worlds. “ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“ those that are produced exist, and to whom after deatli they return, 
“ is the vSupreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.’’ — The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, “ Gloiious, invisible, perfect, 
“ unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Suprerns 
“ Spirit.'^ — Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
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devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.*’ We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “ He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules tliee.” — 
Chliandogya Upanishad, “ God resides in the heart of all creatures.” 
— Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repetition 
collectively is enjoined. The following *^ their meaning in brief : — 

“ We meditate on tlie cause of all, pen^ading all, and internally 
“ ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

[The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according to 
the English idiom : ‘‘We meditate on that iSui>reme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently by 
transferring die demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit ” to the words “ splendid sun.” But this does not appear fully 
to correspond witli the above interpretation of Yajnavalkyaj. 

Wliile translating this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it proper to 
refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, 
have rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. 
I feel so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or 
rather the paraphrase, given by diat illustrious character , that with a 
view to connect his name and his explanation of the passage with 
tliis humble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows : — . 

“the OA^ATUT, or HOLIF.8T VERSE OF THE VEDAS..’’ 

“Let US adore the sHjjreuiacy of that divine Run,^ the god-head t who illuminates all, 
“who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom aH must return, whom we invoke to 
“ direct our understandings aright in our progress toward his holy seat. 

^ fit lit 

“ What the aim and light are to this visible world, that are the Supreme good and truth 
“ to the intellectual and invisible universe ; and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
“perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“ by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being of beings ; 
“ that is the light by which alone our minds can be directed in the path to beatitude.*’ 

* 0pi)pa6d to tihe visible luminary. 

t BhargaSi a word consisting of three consonants, derived from 6ha, to shine ; ram,, to 
delight ; gam^ to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the o])8ervations that the learned 
.gentleman, who signs liimself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Cahutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment 1 have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contro- 
versial remarks on Ifindoo Theology written in a foreign language, 
as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
may naturally be expected to convey their ideas with perfect correct- 
ness and greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportimity of appealing to public opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into English may 
sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect that the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I suppose, has induced him to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor- 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know- 
ledge of the sublime doctrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 

“ The year 1817 saw further progress of the movenient. Rammohim’s puWications 
now began to call forth leai*ned and animated replies fi-om the defenders of Hinduism. 
The Madras Courier, in December, 1816. contained a long letter from the head EngUsh 
master in the Madras Government College, Sankara Sastri, controverting Rammohun » 
views as shown in hi s writings, and pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as vir- 
tual deities, Rammohun reprinted this letter with a masterly reply entitled A Defence of 
Umho Thehm, ’‘.-Miss Collet's The Life and Letters of Baja Bammohun Boy, p. 23 
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time, take the liberty of entreating that he will, for the future, prefer 
consulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to relying 
on the second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered 
him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer y in which the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “ That people of 
limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system 
** of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, 
and by that means confounded weak minds in remote times ; but 
** due punishment was inflicted on these heretics, and religion was 
** very well established throughout India by tlie Reverend Sankara- 
** charya and his disciples, who, liowever, did not pretend to reform 
or discover them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer. 

In none of my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever 
pretended to reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity God, 
nor have I ever assumed the title of reformer or discoveror ; 
60 far from such an assumption, I have urged in every work that 
I have hitherto published, that the doctrines of the unity of God 
are real Hindooism, as that religion was practised by our ances- 
tors, and as it is well-known even at the present age to many 
learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of the passages to wliich 
I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have said •' 
‘‘In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and tliat of our fore- 
“ fathersy 1 have been endeavouring, for some time past, to convince 
“ my coimtrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and prove 
tliat my aberration deserves not tlie opprobrium which some un- 
reflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.’* In 
another place of the same introduction : The jn'esent is an en- 
“ deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
English, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
“ tlie superstitious practices which deform die Hindoo religion, have 
nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the introduc- 
tion of the Kenopanishad : “ This work will, I trust, by explaining to 
my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is 
**hut the declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree 
■“to correct the erroneous conceptions which have prevailed with 
regard to the doctrines they inculcate ;*’ and in the Preface of the 
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Isopanishad : “ Many learned Brahmatm are perfectly aware of the 
“absurdity of idol-worship, and are well informed of the nature of the 
“ 'pure mode of divine worship.'* A reconsideration of these passages 
will, I hope, convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc- 
trines of the imity of the Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from 
tlie perusal of the translations above alluded to, the Editor of the 
Calcutta Gazette^ finding the system of idolatry into which Hindoos 
are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that their contents had become 
entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was the first to point out 
the absurdity of idol-worship, and to inculcate the propriety of die 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his intercourse with 
other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however unjustly, as 
an innovator^ he may have been, not imiiaturally, misled to apply to 
me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

2ndly. The learned gentleman states : “ There are an immense 
“number <^f books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras, 

“ Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians, both of ancient and modem times, 
“ respecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“ are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakrita, 
“ Telugu, Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari langu- 
“ ges, and immemorial! y studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, 
“ attached to the adwaitam faith, &c.’* This statement of the learned 
gentleman, as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with 
respect to the doctrines of the worship of the inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being unanimously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally 
leads to severe refletions on the selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmanical teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority 
of the Sastras for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of 
maintaining the title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of 
deriving pecuniary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
and festivals of idol-worship, constanly advance and encourage idola- 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there 
is no translation of the Vedas into any df the modern languages of 
Hindoostan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that 
I have translated into Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of 
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the Veda, the leopanishad of the Yajur Veda, &c., with the con- 
tents of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
all acquainted. 

3rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “ if tlie reader of them doubts 
‘‘the truth of the principles explained in the translation, the divine 
“knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and 
“ that doubt cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
“ original work : in tiiat case, the knowledge he lastly acquired be- 
“ comes superior, and his study, in the first instance, becomes useless 
“ and tlie cause of repeating the same woik.” When a translation of 
a work written in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquaint- 
ed with that language into his native tongue, and the same translation 
is sanctioned and approved of by many natives of the same country, 
who are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the transla- 
tion, I presume, may be received witli confidence as a satisfactory 
interpretation of the original itork, both by the vulgar and by men 
of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans- 
lation ; because the meaning of autliors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of wliich, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for witliholding all confidence in their contents, 
sucJi a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explain- 
ed in the translation of the Vedanta into the cuirent language, but 
also in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtain- 
ed by means of translations : in that case, we must either learn all 
the languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, 
to acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content 
to know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans- 
lation is, that “ Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is 
prohibited by the Puranas.” I have not yet met witli any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue ; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very fre- 
quently^ I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dhartna, 
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quoted by the great Raghunandana. “ He who can interpret, according 
“ to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through Sanskrit, or 
through the vulgar languages, or by means of tlie current language 
“ of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those parts of the Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much to 
their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that “ The first part of the Veda 
“ prescribes the mode of performing yagarn or sacrifice, bestowing 
“ danam or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and of worsliipping die 
“ incarnations, in which tlie Supreme Deity has appeared on the 
** earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
/‘to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the Vedas to 
“ be mental exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 
“ the knowledge of the divine nature.’* I, in common with the Vedas 
and the Vedanta, and Maim (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
as well as with the most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these cere- 
monies being necessary to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, 
as the Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : 
“ Man may acquire the true knowleilge of God, even without observ- 
“ ing the mles and rites prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it 
“ is found in the Veda that many persons who neglected the perfomi- 
“ ance of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
“ to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“ respecting the Supreme Spirit.” The Veda says: “Many learned 
“ true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through 
“fire.” And also the Vedanta asserts, in the 1st text of the 3rd section 
“ of the 3rd chapter : The w’^orship authorized by all the Vedas is 
“ One, as the directions for the worship of the only Supreme Being are 
“ invariably found in the Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and 
“ Omnipresent Being, <5cc., commonly imply God alone. Manu, as I 
have elsewhere quoted, thus declares on the same point, chapter 12th, 
text 92nd : “Thus must the chief of the twice-bom, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining 
“a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and m 
‘ ‘repeating the Veda.” Again, chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly 
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** sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they instruct others of 
Ood ahudf and their speech in their breath, when they Tneditate in 
“ silence ; perceiving in their speech and breath thus employed, the 
imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 24th : “ Other Brahmans 
“incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of 
“ divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
cferemonial observance.” And also the same author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84 : “ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire 
“ and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passes not away 
“ is declared to be the syllable Om, thence called Akshara since it 
“ is a symbol of God, the Lord of created beings.” 

5thly. The learned gentleman stiites, that “the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“evident from the preceding vei*ses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
God-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possessed, at once, of the opposite natures of human and divine 
beings, which idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely 
believing that things so constructed can be converted by ceremoniea 
into constructors of the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and says ; 
“ But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, and 
“ dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not ordained 
“ by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, and accord- 
ingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention of dancing 
in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded from misin- 
formation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of introducing 
monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to refer the 
gentleman to texts 114th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of Yajna- 
valkya, who authorizes not only scriptural music in divine contempla- 
tion, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is alsa 
evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more impres* 
fiion upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of common conversation. 
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7thly. The learned gentleman says : “ AU the Brahmans in this 
“peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other 
“ parts of die country ; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“ of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
“an angam of tlie Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
“ Sastras.”— in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana : “ The Vedas, while* 
“ talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
“ sequences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
“ of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.’' And also to the latter end 
of the Mahanirvana again. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced that 
tlie Vedas not only treat of astronom}^ medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and sciences that 
are treated of in other Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas : see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course be expected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice,, 
and promulgating to the utmost of their power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered as the source 
of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

8thly. I observe, that on the following statement in my Introduc- 
tion to the Kenopanishad, viz., “ Should this explanation given by 
“ the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 

“ not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“ variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
“invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“ independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“ unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “ To say 
“ the least of this passage, Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
“ to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical- 
ly confine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
of the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contraiy to the 
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faith of Hindus of every description ; consequently they must admit 
that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contra- 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

Gthly. The learned gentleman says that “ Their (the attributes 
‘^and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
“ race, by way of mental exercises,’* &c. I cannot admit that tlie 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the human 
EACE ; as tliis kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to the 
notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted several authori- 
ties for this assertion in my Preface to the l8oj)aiiishad, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them : “ The vulgar look for their God in 

“ water ; men of more extended kno%vledge in c'elestial bodies ; the 
ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the 
** Universal Sold.” “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
‘‘powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those loho are not possessed of sujieient understanding.'"^ 
Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian 
at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, do worsldp 
God without the assistance of consecrated objects ? If so, how can 
we suppose that the human race is not capable of adoring the 
Supreme Being without the puerile i^ractice of having recourse to 
visible objects? 

lOthly. The learned gentleman is of o])inion that tlie attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation 
between God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, 
as he says : “ If a person be desiious to visit an earthly prince, he 

“ ought to be introduced in the first instance by his ministers,” &c. ; 
and “ in like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by 
“ the grace through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 
I am extremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to aU the Vedanta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, 
which are real adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that God has 
no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the 
same nature with himself or of a different nature from him, nor any 
second of that nature that might be called either his part or his 
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quality. The 16th text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter : “ The 
Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understanding.*' 
The Veda says ; “ God is real existence, . wisdom and eternity.” The 
Veda very often calls the Supreme Existence by tlie epithets of 
Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the reason for adopting 
«uch epithets, that die Veda in the first instance speaks of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to facilitate our comprehension of objects. In case 
these attributes should be supposed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate existences, it necessarily follows, that they 
must be eitlier eternal or non-etemal. Tlie former case, vis. the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namel}-, that the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that tlie nature of God is susceptible of change, and conse- 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse- 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that the 
attributes of the vSupreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite at 
a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitiously and allegorically,) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. Tlie protecting attribute, 
or Vishnu, is in anotlier place affirmed to have fraudulently violated 
the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, the des- 
troying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attacliment to Mohini, 
disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand similar examples 
must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should be obliged 
by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation of such 
circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers of 
these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental towards 
the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive of 
eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentleman in this 
instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, yet in 
another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme Being, 

7 
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as he says : If one part of tlie ocean be adored, tlie ocean is 
adored.’’ I am eomewhat at a lobs to understand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this ai)parent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comj^arison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent witli the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of 
independent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

llthly. The learned gentleman js dissatished with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to worshipping these fictitious represen- 
tations, and remarks, tliat “ the objections to worshipping tlie 
attiibutes are not satisfactorily stated by the author.” 1 conse- 
quently repeat the following authorities, which I hope may answer my 
purpose. The following are the declarations of the Veda; “He 
“who worships any God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ tliat he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state 
“ even so high as tliat of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore 
‘‘God alone.” “ None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped; 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the 
“ Veda, that those that w^orship the celestial gods are the food of 
“ such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only means, that they are 
“ comforts to the celestial gods as food to mankind ; for he wdio has 
“ no faith in the Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 
“ The Veda affirms the same.” 

And the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared tlie 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhashya of the 
Isopanishad and of others. 

To these authorities a. thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no 
loss to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that 
have been instituted under the pretext of honouring the aU-perfect 
Author of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral 
principle. 
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I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is made 
to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by 
one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana ; his compelling a great number of married and 
unmarried women to stand before him denuded; his debauching 
them and several others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language 
fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos : 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, tinder whose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the oars of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
licentious songs are included : the first of these practices has' become 
generally extinct; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country where human victims are stiU offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers, Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of tlie two 
latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
deities are pretty much the same. Having so far explained the 
nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worship inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheis- 
tical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their 
admittance in worship, will no longer stand forward as an advocte 
for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarna- 
tions. 
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" 12thly. The learned gentleman says, ** that the Savionr, ’* meaning 
Christ, “ should be considered a personification of the mercy and 
kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification).” 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, I thought there were only three pre- 
vailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz.y that he was 
considered by some as the expoimder of the laws of God, and the 
mediator between God and man ; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst 'others, such as the Jews, 
say that he was a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mista^ e not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however, has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion, 
which the learned gentleman has formed of Christ being a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God, is similar to that entertained by 
Mussidmans, for a period of uj) wards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call the mercy of God upon all his creatures. 
The learned gentleman, in the conclusion of his observations, has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of puie allegoiy to me. It would have 
been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory also to 
the Vedas, which declare, “ appellations and figures of all kinds are 
innovations,” and which have allegorically represented God in the 
figure of the universe : “ Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are 
his two eyes,” &c.; and which have also represented all human 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyasa who 
has strictly followed the Vedas in these figurative representations, 
and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted the mode of allegory in his 
Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed object 
•of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I have 
-adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of a learned Braliman'-^ now residing in 
Calcutta, was printed botli in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro- 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
than a bare translation would do. 

^ “ Anotlier defender of Hinduism appears! some inontlis later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityunjaya Vidyalankar, who puhliehed a tract 
•entided Vedanta Chandvika'^^Um Collet’s The Life and Letterft of Eaja Bammohun 
Boy, p. 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins r 
“ Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
“ with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
self-interested modems,” &c. “ It is solely with the intention of 

“expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
“ treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : “ The Vedanta 
“Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
“ apparent, and thus the glow-womi’s light has been eclipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the hmar light of the Vedanta, but fiUed up with**'* satirical faftles,! 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, semetimes admitting 
monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
polytheism, J those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this 
country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta,, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of that 
tlieology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of the unity 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of xmbecoming retaliation ; situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, |1 caimot 

P. 1, 1. 26 ; p. 2, 1. 17 ;pp. 19 and 20. " 

t P. 1 ; p. 3, 1. 9 ; p. 8, 1. 17 ; p. ;iS, 1. 14 ; p. 48, 1. 19, Ac. Ac. 

i P. 13, 1. 14. 

$ Vide the “ Apology,” passim. 

y As may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the car in winch he 
is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any unseen obstacle. In this case, 
the difHculty is supposed to be occasioned by the malicious opposition of that god, on 
whom tlie most gross abuse is liberally bestowed by his devotees. 
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of course be expe<5ted, when irritated witli contradiction, to pay due 
attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use of 
decent expressions, ' either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of the 
translation of tliis treatise (however inconsistent they are with each 
other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, when 
united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates every 
assertion that I have made in my translation, a few paragraphs of 
which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readers. 
In the abridgment of the Vedanta, page 14 : “ The Vedanta shews 
“ that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a com- 
mand over passions and over the external senses of the body, and 
** good acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind^s 
approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken care 
of, and attended to both previously and subsequently to such approxi- 
“ mation to the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not indulge 
our evil propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control 
** over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being, 
with an aversion tc worldly considerations, are included in the good 
"‘acts above alluded to.” In tlie introduction to the I sopanisJtad 
(page 74) : “ Under these imjiressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
** to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
which inculcate riot only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
**the purest principles of morality.” But tlie learned Brahman 
asserts, in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the 
worship of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered 
to be acts of morality. The absurdity of this assertion will be shown 
afterwards, in considering the subject of idol-worship. To English 
readers, however, it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word 
which signifies works, is not to be understood in the same sense as 
that which it implies in Christian theology, when works are opposed 
to faith. Christians imderstand by works, actions of moral merit, 
whereas Hindus use the term in their theology only to denote reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies prescribed by Hindu lawgivers, which are 
often irreconcilable with the commonly received maxims of moral 
duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide prescribed to widows by 
An^ra, and to pilgrims at holy places by the Narasinha and Kurma 
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Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, taken in the latter 
sense (that is, the different religious acts prescribed by the Sastra to 
the different classes of Hindus respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine faith, or that they are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge ; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4:th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, examples are frequently 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform- 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirm s the same doctrines in describ- 
ing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of his work ; and in the B hashya, or commentaries on the 
Isopanishad, and on the other TTpani shads of the Vedas, the illustrious 
Sankaracharya declared the attainra ent of faith in God, and the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies ; and the Veda affirms that “ many learned true 
“believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through 
fire,” The learned Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, 
in p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, that, “ in the opinion of Sankara- 
“charya tlie attainment of absorption does not depend on works of 
“ merit ” (or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruct! on of that cele- 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he says in p. 9, 1. 9 : “ It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
“ divine knowledge;” for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent 
on the observance of Bralimanical rites, and absorption dependent on 
divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, 1. 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holy knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but 
he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it 


« P.3,1. 14. 
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away (p. 11, L 24) : “ Thus when the Sastras state that absorption 
attained even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, 
the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the deprecia* 
“ tion of meritorious acts” (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses 
to accuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and 
extravagant praise of holy knowledge, rather than that the least shock 
^ould be given by their authority to the structure of paganism and 
idolatry. PVom this instance, the public may perceive how zealous 
the learned Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preserva- 
tion of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are willing to 
sacrifice to it even their own scriptural a '|;liorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
employed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,00(^000 dieties, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Preface to the Isopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for tlie injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general jne valence of idol-worship 
in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra ; but, at the same time, I proved by their 
own authority, that this was merely a concession made to the 
limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in 
some degree, the misfortime of their being incapable of com- 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true Qod. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked: “For they (the 
“ Puranas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly declare God to be one, and above 
“ the apprehension of the external and internal senses. They indeed 
"expressly declare the divinity of many gods and the mode of 
" their worship : but they reconcile those contradicting assertions 
" by afifirming frequently, that the directions to worship any celes- 
"tial beings are only applicable to those who are incapable of 
“ elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.” And, with 
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the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of my assertion, 
I at the same time qiioted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
of which I shall here repeat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“ different powers and qualities, numerous figures have been invented 
“ for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
“ standing.” “ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
** extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 
“ bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul.” “ It is 
“ impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
“ lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com* 
** mimicate with, to petition, and .to serve true believers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of tiuth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, 1. 34, he says : But tu tliose it is enjoined 

“ who, from a defective understanding^ do not perceive that God 
** exists in every thing, that they should worsbi]) him through the 
“ medium of some created object.” In making tliis acknowledgment, 
the learned Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my asser- 
tions ; though the evident conclusion is, that lie and all his followers 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of tlfe 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Yeda to men of under- 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
*‘and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even 
so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” “ Adore God 
alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing 
excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the Veda, that 

“ those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is 
^‘an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“ the celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
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“ Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods ; die Veda‘ affirms 
“ the same.’’ No reply therefore is, I presume, required of me to 
the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise for 
idol-worship ; except that I should offer some additional authorities, 
confirming exclusively the rational worship of the true God, and pro- 
hibiting the worship of the celestial figures and their images. I beg 
leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of the 
Veda : “ Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a know- 

ledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way to salvation.”*" 
“ To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler of the intellec- 
“ tual power, who is eternal amidsf the peiishable universe, and is the 
** source of sensation among all animate existences, and w’^ho alone 
** assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, everlasting 
** beatitude is allotted ; but not to those who are not possessed 
of that knowledge.”! And in the 4th, oth, 6th, Ztli, and 8th texts 
of the Kenopanishady the Veda lias, five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any speciiic being which men in general worship *, and 
has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, who is beyond de- 
scription and comprehension, and out of the reach of the power 
of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentary upon these texts, 
ijtates that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, 
^dra, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage 
disavows positively the divinity of all of them. Again, the Veda says : 
“ Those that neglect the conteiuplaiion of the Supreme Spirit, either 
“ hy devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies 
“ of religion f or by living destitute of religious ideas ^ shall, after death, 
“ assume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of 
other created beings y which are surrounded with the darkness of 
“ignorance.”! It wiU not, I hope, be supposed inconsistent with the 
subject in question to mention in this place in whaP manner the 
Vedanta treats of these celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them 
among the other beings. The Vedanta (ch. 1st, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the 
following passage : “ Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial 
“ gods and heavenly beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
“ Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible for them.” 
And the Veda, in the Mundaka Upanishady thus declares : “ From 


Sukta. 


t KaUm. 


t Isopamshad. 
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“ Him who knows all things generally and particularly, and who only 
** by his omniscience created the universe j Brahma, and whatever 
“ bears appellation, and figure as well as food, aU are produced.” 
“ From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods^-' of many descriptions, 
Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, 
“ wheat, and barley, all are produced.” In the Devi Mahatmya, a 
work which is as much in circulation among the Hindoos as their 
daily prayerbook,! (ch. 1st, t. 66th) the creation of Vislmu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says (chap. 
12th, text 85th) : Of all those duties, answered Bhrigu, the principal 
is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge of the one Supreme 
“ Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, becaus e through that 
“ knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” And the same autlior, in 
the concluvsion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, 
ch. 12th) : “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
a knowledge of God, in con trolling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
“ ing the Veda.” In the Kularnavay “ absorjHion is not to be effected 
** by tlie studies of the Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : 
** absoiqjtion is effected by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. 
“ 0 ! Parvati, except that knowledge there is no other way to. 

absorption.” “ Caste or religious order ])elonging to each sect, is- 
“ not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“ of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : 
“ a knowledge of tlie Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal 
beatitude.” Mahanirvana : “ He wdio believes that from the liighest 
state of Brahma to the low^est state of a straw’, all are delusions, and 
** that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” 
“ Those who believe tliat the divine nature exists in any image made 
‘‘ of earth, stones, metal, w'ood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
** tress by their austerities ; but they cannot, without a knowledge of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, acquire absoiption.” 


TJie Veda, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and powers of 
the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity to this 
idea o| personification, ta'eat of them in the subsequent passages as if tliey were real 
beings, Wribing to them birth, animation, senses, and accidents, as well as liability to 
annihilation, 
t Puja Fatal. 
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I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these authorities 
and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman ap- 
pears altogether imimpressed by the luminous manner in which they 
inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, one 
God, and that, on tlie contrary, he should manifest so much zeal in 
leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created and 
perishable beings. 

I Idolatry, as now practised by our countiynien, and which the 
' learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im- 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
' devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that imrpose a 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as re- 
presentatives of his favourite deities ; he is taught and enjoined from 
his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as weU as 
of their fellow-deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, 
breach of trust, and treadieiy to friends.'*-' There can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, who 
has been brought u]) with sentiments of reverence to such beings, 
who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every day, and 
who has been j^ersuaded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name 
of one of tliese deities, f or a trifling present to his image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all crimes 
whatsoever, but to procure to liim future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to whicli the learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, explained 
in the Preface of the Isopanishad, the accidental circumstances which 
have caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater part of 
India; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended to notice, 
any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part 
of them. 

“ Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
“ idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode of 
divine worship; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“ idolatry they find the source of their comforts and fortime, they 

^ Vide Note at the end. 
t Vide note at the end. 
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'“not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, hut 
“ even advance and encourage it to tlie utmost of their power, by 
keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest 
“ of the people.” And again : “ It is, however, evident to every one 
“ possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
“ from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
^‘and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
“ vulgar caprice. What can justify a man, who believes in the in- 
“ spiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
“ of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
“ fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon 
“ popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
“ practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
“ been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
“ of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages.” 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Isopanishadf 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention (ff the learned IBrahman, 

Every reader may obseiwe, that tlie learned Brahman in his 
treatise, vnritten (as he says) on the doctrines of the A^edanta, has 
generally neglected to quote any authority for Jiis assertions ; and 
when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
depends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge how far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory asser- 
tions witli which the treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes:*^ “But if the divine essence 
“ Itself, and not the energy be extoUed, it will be adored under the 
“ forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities.” And 
in other places, (p. 30 1. 27) : “ So by paying adoration to any mate- 
“ri^ object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is 
“ adored.” If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, 
that God himself is adored by the adoration of anything whatsoever), 
no mark of distinction between the adoration of any visible objects 
and male deities will exist ; and the former assertion respecting the 
adoration of the Supreme Being through the male deities only, will 
appear an absurd restriction. 


* p. 14, L 14. 
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The learned Brahman states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, “If you believe 
“ on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
“ you not believe that he is united to matter ?” A belief in God is by 
no means connected with a belief of his being united to matter : for 
those that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued 
with common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to 
matter, or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in 
God’s being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence 
of a belief in his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts 
himself on this point, saying (P. 38, 1. 19) : “The divine essence being 
“ supernatural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, 1.4) states that : “A quality cannot 
'“exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“ independently of any quality.” Eveiy^ one possessed of sensation is 
convinced, that a substance is as much dependent on the i) 08 ses 8 ion of 
some quality or qualities for its existence, as a . quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. I therefore trust that the public will not suppose the 
above-stated doctrines of tlie learned Brahman to have been derived 
ifrom those of the Vedanta. 

\ It is again stated (p. 21, 1. 4), that “In i)oint of fact if you 
“ admit the existence of matter, as it regards yourself, with its 
“twenty-four accidents, as confirmed by univerea] experience, you 
“ can easily conceive that tlie same properties belong to the Supreme 
“ Being. ” It is easy enough for the learned Brahman to conceive 
that the twenty-four pi’operties which are peculiar to animals, and 
among which all soui-ce.s of carnal pleasures are included, belong to 
hie supposed deities ; hut it is difiicult, or rather impossible, for a 
man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such 
properties as he allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the opera- 
tioi^ of the charms of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon he says 
( p. 18, 1. 1 ) : “Cannot the charms of the Vedas operate as power- 
“ fully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause is not 
“ present ?” If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be stronger^ 
as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of magic, I 
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am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, that its 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, 1. 10, the learned Braliman states that “ The Vedanta 
“ itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
“ of -forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
‘‘their corporeal nature. But(p. 21,1.19) he says: “ Because the 
“ male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“ more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers tliese deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporea- 
lity. I am really at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman 
could admit so dark a contradiction into his “ Lunar light of the 
Vedanta,'^ 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Suj)reme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “ Let us 

“ drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. Take 
“ an earthly king. It is evident tliat to serve him there must be 
“ the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
“ otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities, 
“ or some similar method ? ” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the universe, is deficient in nothing ; and also know tlie feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as 
harassed by incessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes 
offered to princes, pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to ^hich 
it would seem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exclusive claim, —and as such analogy has thus become the source 
of their comforts and livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a 
subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, 1. 27) : “ In reverting to the subject# 
“ you affirm, that you admit the existence of matter in human beingi^ 
“ because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect to 
God, because it is not evident to your senses,** &c. ; and, “ if this 
“ be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith is 
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“ confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.” 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses ; wliich, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences drawn 
from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun ; which facts 
cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly demon- 
strated by reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly jvivice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23, 1. 16) : “ But at all events, divest yourself of the 

“uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
“worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
“ another.” In thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
counsel, I must, however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to follow it ; and that for several 
reasons. Ist. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
creatures is, to every one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, 
rather natural than optional. 2ndly. I, as one of their countrymen, 
and ranked in the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
disgrace and ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
defiance of their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very 
often under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. 3rdly. A sense of 
the duty which one man owes to another, compels me to exert my 
utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and servitude, 
and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, 1. 16). “In the like manner, the 
“King of kings is served equally by those worshippers who are 
“ acquainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognise 
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“ Him under the forms of the deities ; but in the future distribution 
“ of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figui-ed deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods ; for if the worship be in both cases 
tlie same, the reward bestowed by a just God must be the same to both ; 
but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the worship 
of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (1. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, “ As a mighty emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
“garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his subjects, so the King 
“ of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmis- 
sible. For a king being ignf>rant of things out of the reach of his 
sight, and liable to be deceived respecting the secrets and private 
opinions of his subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through 
his kingdom, to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to 
promote their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no 
inducement for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience also the 
learned Brahman, T dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 
either to acqiiaint hinivself with the affairs of men, or to accomplish 
any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again obseiwes, that these figures and idols are representations 
of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to bring that 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, 1. 5) : “ They are as pictures, which 
“ recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship of 
the moon, reflected in various waters.” 

This observation of the learned Brahman induces me to sup- 
pose tliat he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a man, who 
has a becoming idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to re- 
present Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shameful, 
that a description of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a 
shape so ridiculous as that piebald kite called Kshemankari, and diat 
of another bird called Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally 
difficult to believe that a rational being can make use of such objects 
to bring the All-perfect Almighty Power to his recollection. 
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He further says (p. 31, 1. 32) ; “ K any one assert that the case is 
“otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other objects 
“ have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is sufficient 
“without worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, 

“ how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent 
“ existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality or a follower 
of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself fioin such gross but unfounded 
accusation as that of my believing material existence to be indepen- 
dent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the 
Vedanta. (P. 10, 1. 29) : “ Nothing bears tme existence excepting 

God.” Again in 1. 31, “ The existence of whatever thing that appears 
“to us, relies on the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, 1 am 
confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, from which 
the learned Brahman might justly infer that I believed in the indepen- 
dent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or other objects. The 
public, by an examination of these works, will be enabled to judge 
how far the learned Brahman has ventured to bravo public opinion, 
in the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, 1. 28) : “ If, by the practice of the prescrib- 

“ ed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped 
“how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 
“ an image, however manufactured ?” Those who contemplate God 
in a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al- 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of g(X)d 
example, never pay divine homage to those places ; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to be 
possessed of divine nature, and at the same lime, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
. worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the sup- 
posed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these super- 
stitious ideas, are persuaded to i^ropitiate tliem with large sabrifices of 
money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, die learned Brahman wdll, I hope, be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has drawn 
between a worship within a certain material object and a worship, o/ 
a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “ Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasing ?’* My answer must be affirmative. It is extremely natural 
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that, to a mind whose piiirity is not corrupted by a degrading supersti- 
tion, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious or in- 
decent description, and which must tlierefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,^** or 
Burahnugur, f which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1. 33) : “ Will a 

‘‘ beloved friend be treated witli disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
“ flowers and other offerings ?” To which f shall say, no ; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited semetimes in a 
form,J the })are mention of wliich would be (joiisidered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey, § fi8h,|| hog,^ or elephant, or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, would altogether neglect liis guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1 23) : “ In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
“these acts have been conteiimed by the move eiiligblened moderns.” 

I am ready glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than cf)uld be expected, confesses that idolatry wiU be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain inodes and restraints of diet (which 
according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

^ The tempie of Kali. t Where there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva. 

$ Under which Siva is adored. § Hanuman. 

H The first incarnation of Vishnu. ^ The third incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ganesh. 
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A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity,^ cannot even 
partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to his house; 
and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the remaining 
part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such peculiar 
idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, they 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, 13): “If you affirm 
“ that you are not an iutidel, but tliat your arguments are in conformity 
“with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas,** 
&c, A remark of tliis kind cannot, I am sure, be considered as at all 
applicable to a i)erson who has subjected himself to Bus writer’s 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any argument which was not 
founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com- 
mentators. It is, Jiowever, remarkable that, altliough the learned 
Biahman and his bretliren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, boili in writing and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the 
points of the most important nature, a few of which I l)eg leave to 
notice here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible 8iipreirie Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the TT|>anishad8, or the princi})al parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by die learned Brahman and his foUowei-s, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure worshq). 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modern Ragliunandana, 
authorize a widow to burn her&eH volimtarily along witli the corpse 
of her husband ; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her lelations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Aldiough an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited! by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the s^e of 

^ A perBoa of this description is distiagui^ed by the uaiue of Swayainpaka, one who 
is his own cook. 
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female children under pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-thirds of the Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man, 
while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circumstances 
of misconduct or misfortune in . the latter, such as the vice of d r i n k in g 
wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted and 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got with them at marriage, 
or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late Rajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, I am 
told, within these tliirty or forty years, the Braimians of that district 
to four wives only. This regulation, although falling short both of 
the written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in some 
measure the misery to wliich women were before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disttirbance. 

5tlily. According to the authority of Manu (text 155, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
his knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst modem Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Kulins, 
&c., however void of knowledge and principle they may be. Tliis 
departure from law and justice was made by the authority of a native* 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred years. And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry to 
say, may be at present observed. For wherever respectability is 
confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescribable ^ although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), “ It is a wonderful interpreta- 
“ tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although ex- 
“ isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 

as existing in one sense, and non-existent in another. And again 
(1. U), “He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being is 
“ indescribable and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, 
“ like the world, is mutable,’* &c.,— in answer to which I beg to refer 
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the learned Brahman to the 11th text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
dbapter of the Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajur Veda, 
as commented upon by the celebrated Sankaraohaiya ; “ The Veda 

“having so far described God, by various absolute’^ and relative 
“ epithets,! was convinced of its incapability of giving a real 
“ description of the nature of tlie Godhead : language can convey a 
“notion of things only either by the appellations by which they are 
“already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
“ properties ; but God has none of these physical circumstances : the 
“Veda therefore attempted to explain him in negative terms;*’ 
(that is by declaring that Avhatever thing may be perceived by the 
mental factdties, or the external senses, is not God.) “ The Veda’s 
“ ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews 
“that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
“apxdying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
tion, without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 
“He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, and 
“ the true source of our senses.” Also in the 3rd text of the Keno- 
panishad ; “ Hence no vision can approach him ; no language can 
“ describe him ; no inteUectual power can compass or determine him. 
“We know nothing of how tlie Supreme Being should be explained : 
“He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension : our ancient 
“ spiritual parents have thus explained Tlini to us.” It cannot, how- 
ever, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, affords proof of an almighty 
Superintendent of the universe ; and even the physical world affords 
numerous instances of things whose e:^istence is quite evident to our 
senses, but of whose nature we can form no conception ; such as the 
causes of the sensations of heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15): “ That which cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped.” Should the learned Brahman 
consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almighty 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 

^ Afl eternal, true and intelligent. 

t As creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
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adoration, I agree with, the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the existence of the 
Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise and wonderful works, and 
continual contemplation of His power as so displayed, together with a 
constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for 
our existence, sensation, and comfort, — I never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explanation, 

I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question, “ What are you yourselves?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature — 
subject, in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable 
to sudden destruction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference 
has been drawn, as T have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which this false doctrine is foimded. In page 69 of the Preface 
to the Isopani shall, T have said that, the Vadanta by declaring that 
'‘God is everywhere, and every thing is in God, means that nothing 
“ is absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“ the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
“ although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the 
“particular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which tlie 
learned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereby 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead to eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At 1. 5, he says : “And 
“ although a person through deficiency in judgment, should be unable 


« P. 47, 1. 4. 
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to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his error 
** will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a man in 
“ a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if he saw it 
** in reality ? ” 

This mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to that o£ 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of liis followers in the delusive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that they should not be awohe. But some 
of them have, I know, begim to inquire into the truth of those notions 
in which they liave been instructed ; and these are not likely to 
mistake for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however pow'erful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, which depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. kSucli enquirers will, I hope, at last become 
sensible that the system of dreanilny recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essejitial to the interests of himself and of his 
caste, can bring to them no advantage, either^substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the eiToneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of die name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, I may quote the following passages. 

“ He who pronounces ‘‘ Doorga” (the name of the goddess), though 
he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their property, or 
commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.”"*' 

** A person pronomicing loudly, “ reverence to Ilari,” even involun- 
tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labouring under 
illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crimes. f” 

“ He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, sleeping, 
thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing, and conversing, is 
delivered from sins.J” 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectly familiar to 
every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not acquain* 
ted with the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to be in possession of them. I, therefore, witli a view to gratify their 
curiosity and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowed to mention 
a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they rest 
As I have already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his gross 
•Vide Durgaraama- Mahatmya. fVide Bhagavata. ^Vide MaharBharata. 
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sensuality, and that of his fellow-deities, such as Siva and Brahma, in 
the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations of 
Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I refer my readers to 
that reply, also to the tenth division of the, Bhagavata, to the 
Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 
well as to the sevei*al Agams, which give a detailed account of their 
lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Krishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated by Krishna, liarrassed, and at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Kjrislina, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of his life by 
fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace ; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. Be accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death. — Vide Sahha Parha or second Book of the Mahor 
Bharata. Krishna again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father. — Vide Drona Parha, or seventh Book of the Mahor 
Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him 
in die shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, impressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only deprived him of his whole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in- 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal. — 
Vide latter part of the Eari-vansa or last hook of the MahqrBharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal destruc- 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthama, one 
of the friends of the unfortunate Duryodhana, not only allowed him 
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to destroy the whole army th|it was asleep tinder the confidence of 
his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to accomplish his 
bloody purpose. — Vide Saushuptika Parba, or eleventh hook of the 
MahorBharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust 
by delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods. — 
Vide first hook or Adi Parha of the Maha^Bharata. 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were 
I not unwilling to stain these pages by making them the vehicle of 
such stories of immorality and vice. May God speedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are 
too apt to produce, and lead their hearts to that pure morality which 
is inseparable from the true worship of Him ! 
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Sebrahmanya Sastri, a diligent observer of Brahmanical tenets, 
'tvishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Filssay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are gene rally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, how- 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. He alleges 1st, that, 
'*‘to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neitlier temporary 
** heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.*' 
2ndly, that, “ he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
seek the knowledge of God ; ” and 3rdly, that “ men must perform 
without omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
** and Smritis before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God. We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
our own defence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
yrork of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spintual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 

9 
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Darsana. “ Antarachapi tu taddrishteL,’' — “ Apicha smaryate.” The 
celebrated Sankar-Acharya thus comments upon those two texts : 
“As to the question, Whether such men as have not the sacred 
“ fire, or are afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order 
“ whatsoever, and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to 
“ seek divine knowledge or not ? On a superficial view, it appears, 
that they are not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
“duties prescribed for each class are declared to lead to divine 
“knowledge, and to those duties they are altogether strangers. 
** Such doubt having arisen, tlie great Vyasa thus decides : Even 
“ a person who professes no religious order, is permitted to acquire 
“ a knowledge of God, for it is found in the Vedas that Raikya, 
“ Bachaknavi, and othei*a, who, like them, did not belong to any class, 
“obtained divine knowledge. It is also mentioned in the sacred 
“ tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked and totally indepen- 
“ dent of the world, who practised no prescribed duties, assumed the 
“ rank of the highest devotees,” Besides the texts of the Veda, such 
as “ Tayorha Maitreyi Brahmabadini, ” &c., and “ Atma va are ”, 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, liad not the option 
of studying the Veda, were, notwithstanding, qualified to acquire 
divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as in the Commentary of 
the celebrated Sankar-Acliarya Sidabha and other women are styled 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
Others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of God without 
having an opportunity of studying the Vedas. All this we find in the 
eacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough knowledge of the 
Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained by 
the learned Sastri, that those only who have studied the Vedas are 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all 
doubt as to Sudras and others being capable of attaining Divine 
knowledge without the assistance of tlie Vedas, the celebrated Com- 
mentator, in illustrating the text “ Sravanadhyanaya,” d:c., asserts, 
that “ the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all die four ‘ classes 
“ preaching should be offered,’ <fec., shews that to the sacred traditions, 

“ and* to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four classes 
“ have equally access,” thus establishing that the sacred traditions, 
Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
to mankind at larger From the decided opinion of Vyasa, and from 
the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, and also from 
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the conclusiye verdict of the most revered Commentator, those who 
entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the study of the 
Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the only means 
of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired final beatitude, 
stands imshaken; and also the positive declaration of the great 
Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well- accepted Agam 
Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to those 
who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, tliat the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 
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The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is jiure as well as eternal, and to whoss 
existence Nature gives testimony; that the faithful may easily 
understand and become successful in the practice of this worsliip. 
The proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, in 
the end of the work. 

Ah this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions ami answers, that it ma^^ be more easily 
comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question. — ^Miat is meant by worship ? 

Amwer. — Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
lanother ; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
kjpontemplation of his attributes. 

2 Q. — To whom is worship due? 

A , — To the Author and Governor of the universe, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men 
and tilings ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more 
wonderful than the machinery of a watch, the smi, the moon,’ the 
planets and the stars perform their rapid courses ; and which is 
fraught witli animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
, and immoveable, of which there is not one particle but has its functions 
TO perform. 

3 Q. — What is he ? 

A. — We have abeady mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 
is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the sacred 
writings nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q. — Are there no means of defining him ? 

A. — ^It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
be defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
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can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q, — ^Is any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

A.— To this worship no one can be opposed on sufficient grounds ; 
for, as we all worship the Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the object whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the miiverse ; therefore, in 
accordance witli his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe tlie object whom they 
adore to be tlie Author and Governor of the miiverse ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their own. 

6 Q. — In some places in the sacred writings it is written that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and miexpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

A , — Where it is written tiiat he is imperceptible and midefinable, 
it is meant, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and where it is 
said that he is capable of being known, his mere existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as tlie indescribable creation and 
government of tliis universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, 
as by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit 
therein called the sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that 
spMt which pervades every limb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 Q. — Are you hostile to any other worship V 

— Certainly not ; for, he who worsliips, be it whomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as tlie Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing him ; consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him ? 

8 Q . — If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons offer 
their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A. — We differ in two ways ; first, they worship under various 
fprms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
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of the universe, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place* Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another ; but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the 
5th question. 

^ Q' what manner is this worship to be performed ? 

®y bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In tills worship it is indispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit, Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others’ ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in 
fact, what is considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of sound we can conceive no idea ; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem- 
plate him. The benefits which we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun, likewise from the various productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables, all are dependent on him: and by considering and 
reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon truth ; conse- 
quently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q . — According to this worsliip, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A , — It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to the 
sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form among 
all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and conduct 
according to his own will, is called seli- willed ; and to act according 
to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reason. 
In the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it by 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pres- 
cribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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speedy end must ensue to established societies ; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, 
desires lawful or unlawful, aU are the same ; he is guided by no rule ; 
to him an action, performed according to the will, is faultless : but 
the wiU of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our 
desires, where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel 
is the most likely consequence ; and the probable result of repeated 
quarrels is the destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is 
highly improper to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety 
and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science or 
Divine truth ; for be food of whatever kind it may, in a very short 
space of time it undergoes a change into what is considered exceed- 
ingly impure, and this impure matter is, in various places, productive 
of different kinds of grain ; therefore, it is cetainly far more preferable 
to adorn the mind tlian to think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q . — ^In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A , — A suitable place is certainly preferable, but it is not absolutely 
necessary; that is to say, in whatever place^ towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest, — that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper for the performance 
of this worship. 

12 Q , — To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A.— It may be taught to all, but effect being produced in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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* The Bengali venHoii of this treaflse was nam^ Annshthan and on the top of the 
first page of the same was printed the word for which this explanation has been given 
and the authority cited. — Ep. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions in 
Hindoostan and their jjolitical strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans of 
this country into Christianity. The first way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints 
of the former : the second way is that of standing in front of the 
doors of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excellency 
of their own religion and the debasedness of that of others : the 
third way is that if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to die natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, &c., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in foUowing the example of the founders of 
Chrifi(jianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble 
inhabitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of 
God or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
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leel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought^ 
to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezklian, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, 
the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and immoral in 
their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, it 
would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow the 
example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the established 
religion of the country ; because to introduce a religion by means of 
abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, is inconsistent 
with reason and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that of Hindoos, 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail 
to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. In considera*- 
tion of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which they arfe 
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accustomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges them to live upon 
chanty, the missionary gentlemen may not, 1 hope, abstain irom 
controversy;, from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the 1st and 2nd numbers of this magaxine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
()rigin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Bkahmunical Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samaobab Dabpan,*’ con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an Englisli translation in a 
work of my own “ the Beahmunical Magazine,** now re-printed, which 
contains all that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries 
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made a reply in their woirk entitled the Friend op India/’ No. 38i 
which was immediately answered by me in the Srd No. of the Maga- 
zine ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of this kind, 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Missionaries, after 
having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned it ; and the 3rd 
No. of my Magazine has remained unanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo commimity (to whom the work 
was particularly addressed and therefore printed both in Bengalee and 
English) have made up their minds that the argument's of the 
Brahmunical Magazine are imanswerable ; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination : therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader : — 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust — 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 

hut — the commander of millions, or without a single follower 

whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or 
ignorant of letters-— whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed— yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
fesses to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistiy 
the idea may be sheltered, can such a person have a just claim to 
enjoy respect in the intellectual world ? And does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe unreason- 
ableness to others ? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 
Published in the 

Samachar Darpan of the 14th July, 1821. 

I beg to inform the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen- 
tial good to mankind, if any one favor me with replies thereto 
through the “ Samachar Darpan ** ; for in answering them there wiU 
not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [i.e., after the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the imiverse, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in tlie same manner 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real exis- 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. The world 
and consciousness are both declared false ; they appear as if they 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon 
God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of Qud and of Maya. 

Sndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 
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3rdly. From these doctrines the perEection of God and his sulh* 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again are 
absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya the 
world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
Gk)d. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world? The Veda de- 
clares, “ The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
admit the enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that Gbd is one and 
souls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world ; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid, of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
the other ? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unity of 

God. 

In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men : they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
riie same time one ; but we see that rites are various : how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
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dboixld not that country be supposed without God ? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
accordini/ to the above-stated arguments, included in the 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the Gkxi of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is cidled 
the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can Gk)d be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply to the above letter^ to which reply the Editor of the Samachar 
Darpan denied insertion. 

I observed in the ‘Samachar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, sent 
me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only in 
discourses with the natives or through publications written expressly 
with that view. But now they have begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a newspaper. I have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer to 
the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recoimt its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of the senses, pure intellect, 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in everj^ respect ; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible world is created by his power, t.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God, (i.e., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of Gk)d the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the miscon- 
ceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream.)” 
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Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines. 1st. An admission of 
their truth either brings reproach upon God or establishes the supre- 
macy and eternity both of God and of Maya. As you have not stated 
what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these doctrines, 
I am unable to answer the first alternative. If you kindly particularize 
k, I may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
respecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to answer, 
that the followers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians and 
Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. “ Maya 
“ has no separate existence ; it is die power of God and is known by 
‘‘ its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
“ yet is known from its effects ” (quoted in the Vedanta.) Should 
it be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, Aen such 
impropriety applies imiversally to all religious systems, and the 
Vedanta cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedanta and in other systems, as weU 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over its- 
qualities is acknowledged. The Vedanta has never stated, in any 
instance, the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should 
charge the Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be the same 
as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to ba 
rewarded and punished according to its good and evil works ; for 
such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that God also is liable 
to reward and punishment. 

I reply — The world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya,, 
and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular infiuences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in 
various vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved 
by the motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any 
motion in the sun, so souls, being, as it were, the reflections of the 
Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstancea 
that influence matter, without God being affected by such circum- 
stances. As some reflections are bright from the purity of the 
water on which they are cast, while others seem obscure owing to ita 
fou]neE(k, so some souls are more pure from the purity of the matter 
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with which they are connected, while others are dull owing to the 
dullness of matter. 

As reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear splendid from their connection with the illuminat- 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual 
and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the 
Universal Intellect: and as from the particular relations of the 
sun to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
resembling the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; 
and again as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
through the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme Spirit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil works, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
as that relation ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence God is one, and the soul,, 
although it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works ; but this 
liability of the soul to reward or punishment cannot render God 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you,' is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main- 
tained. This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments, 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position that if souls be considered 
as parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect ; I 
will in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although the 
reflections of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return to the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufficiency or imperfection of the sim. 

Moreover, you say the Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed in water; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
bubbles with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in two 
respects; 1st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the 
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power of God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and 
depends upon him ; and 2ndly, that'there’is no reality in the existence 
either of bubbles or of the world. When we say such a one is like a 
Hon, we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the surface 
•of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in alleging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as found in the Vedanta, God is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute, For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to tliat power. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
•subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreme love ; and in 
declaring that God is all in aU and that there is no other substance 
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except Ood, tlie Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else 
can bea^r ,the name of true existence. We hnd the phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they do not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, Ac., are gods- I am inclined to 
^believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do yon attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its conr- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not a perceptible object, 
w© can establish his existence only from reason and experience : 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that tbe 
soul or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable ; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works ; 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain that 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply— Every professor of any 
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theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, and 
those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, and that the 
soul has no end. The soul, during an endless period, either enjoys 
the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
receives the consequences of works. In like mknner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on tlie soul the consequences of its 
good and evil actions ; and that the will of God is immutable. If any 
fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya and 
of Christianity both must be equally subject to it ,* for both systems 
maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course produced 
at different times, a circumstance whicli cannot disprove the eternity 
of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but all other 
objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the eternal will 
of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavaya” and by that relation the act of 
creating the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged 
by almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an 
action be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not-God, 
divested of space and time. If you therefore set aside the idea of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we mean by the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he have an 
end — this deffnitipn is not only applicable to God and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be supposed 
the material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing be supposed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these particles must be eternal, and 
ate only brought into different forms, at different times and places, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition or voluntary 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as God is acknow-* 
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ledged by all parties to be the voluntary cause of the world, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world by means of matter, space, and 
time. ?|ie objection which you make to this system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the individual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be considered gods ; the only difference 
Tould be that the former is greater than the latter. I reply — Such 
objection is not applicable to this system; because God is an in- 
dependent agent, and the Greater. of the whole world ; but the soul 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts on the wiU of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being with 
God ; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will 
^d mercy ; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be the 
wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of (Sanskrit words ; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri- 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? 
And you again say, tliat according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 
is one and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can 
the unity of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? 
Especially in those countries where rites are not performed in the 
Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent witli each other ; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do not 
chTTy their view further than the performance of rites, and they are 
reckoned among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of God, 
but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience is 
the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts to 
an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident. 
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tiutt •cootding to the doctrmee of Uiis sect, the onity Gk)d ie well 

In attempting to expoee the Patanjala Darsana you say that it 
feeommends to man> in lieu of rites, to perlom yoga (or the regolat* 
ing oCbrea^ in a particular mode which is calculated to divert the 
human mind from all worldly objects ;) therefore the objections ap* 
idicable to die Mimmisa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply — ^It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga man may surmount all the distress and grievances of the 'world 
wherel^ he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and beyond the 
apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the imiverse, 
I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground you have placed 
the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 
the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain of 
vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, ho is called the 
invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deity. I reply 
that the invisible but pervading nature is said by the Sankhya to be, 
under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the existence 
and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore declared by 
the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor fleshy neither birth nor death. 


The remaining 'part of the answer is to he inserted in the 2nd 
number of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an extract from a letter (shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo Sastras,) which appeared in the Samachar Darpan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission PresSy Shreerampore, of 
date July 14, 1821. 

Fifthly. In the Poranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and 
submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined 
and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods — altiiough 
having, like us, women and children, although subject to the senses 
and discharging all bodily functions — are omnipresent. This is very 
wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are 
many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the 
omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is incredible. 
If you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like 
us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of 
immaterial elements ; but material e3d8tences can never know im- 
material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed 
of names and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God 
is possessed of name and form, bxit that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow- 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there is 
an account of the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing 
the way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications 
and then put confidence in, him. Any mode of receiving religious 
instruction besides this, altho^gh it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, man- 
kind are repeatedly bom and repeatedly die, assuming through the 
inhuence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
sect there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of hell after 
death, and according to another sect there is no future state ; and 
all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject to 
works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible that 
iihey can all alike be consistent with the sastras ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter contain- 
ing these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each 
question and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a 
proper answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by 
sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. ^ 

Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo 
Saetras which woe sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan, 
hut was not inserted in that paper. 

P'lFTHLY. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras that they 
have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; because 
they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit confi- 
dence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodity functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it a])]^ears that there 
are many gods and tliat they enjoy the things of this world : that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
their bodily eyes — ^liow on this ground can we acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

I answer. The Pnranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work — to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of aU those desires with which we are conversant whereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by 
diligent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of 
God : but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forma of God with a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
name, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. “ Weak and ignorant 
“persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, tliink 
“ of him as possessed of certain limitations.^’ (Sentence quoted in the 
commentary upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) “ For the assistance of 

n 
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“ the worshippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one,. 

without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
**his form’* (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). 
“According to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have been 
“ fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
“ slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Bamayana, &c., are very numerous : on this account an excellent rule 
from the first has been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
have commentaries, and those parts which have been quoted by the 
acknowledged expounders, are received for evidence ; otherwise a 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantras 
which have no commentary and are not quoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in one province, the natives of other pro- 
vinces consider them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical 
“works, are not conducive to future happiness: they dwell in 
“ darkness.” Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translate 
into English the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 
by respectable authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
regarded as authority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as 
very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, you 
say, that the Puranas represent Ood as possessed of various names and 
forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and to the discharge of bodily functions; from which it follows 
that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. I therefore 
humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not th^ call Jesus 
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Christ, who is possessed of the huxoAn form and also the Holy Ghost 
who is possessed of the dove ^pe, the very God ? (1) And whether 
they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, received 
impressliiis by the external organs, eyes, Ac. and operated by means 
of the active organs, hands, Ac. And whether or not they consider 
him ae subject to all the human passions ? Was he angry or not? 
(2) Was his mind afflicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any suffering 
or pain ? (4) And did he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not live a 
long time with his own mother, brothers and relations ? (6) Was he 
not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (8) And did not tlie Holy Ghost, 
who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one place to 
another? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his intercourse 
with a woman ? (lOj If they acknowledge all this, then they cannot 
find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names and the 
forms of Gk)d are established, and that according to them God must 
be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and 
organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife and child, 
and as not possessed of omnipresence on accoimt of his having a form. 
Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, their sensual 
indulgence and their locality are applicable to themselves in a com- 
plete degree. To say that everything however contrary to the laws 
of nature, is possible with God, will equally afford a pretence to 
missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective incarnations. 
The aged Vyasa has spoken truth in the Mahabharata : “ 0 king ! 

(1) “And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him;” 
Luke, Chap. III., V. 22. 

(2) “ And, when he had looked round about on them with anger/' Mark, Chap, 111., 


V. 5. 

(iJ) “ And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : and hia aweai was as it were 
great drops of hlood falling down to the ground.” Luke, Chap. XXII., v. 44. 

(4) “ JeauB erUsd with a loud voice, saying, My Goil, My God, why hast thou foraaltm 
me/* Matthew, Chap. XXVII., v. 46 . 

(5) “ The Son of man is come eating and drinking Luke, Chap. VII., v. 34. 

(6) “ And he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and waa avhjeet urUo 


Luke, Chap. II., v, 51. 

“ When JeauB wok* horn in Bethlehem, &c.” Matthew, Chap. 11., v. 1. 

“ And they shall scourge him and put him to death.** Luke, Chap. XVIIL, v. 33. 

“The Hol;^hD8t shall come upon thee, Ac.” Luke, Chap. I., v. 35. “ 

W^i'of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as 

Joseph, before they eaa® together, she unia found with ehUd of the Holy Ohoat. Matthew, 


them: 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


Chap. X., V. 18. 
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.n person sees ike faults of another although th^ are like the grains 
*o£ mustard seed, but although his own faults are lug as the Bel fruit, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them.’’ Moreover the Puranas say 
ithal the names, forms and sensual indulgence of Gk)d which we have 
mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
minds of persons of weak understanding ; but tiie missionary 
gentlemen say that the account which is given in the Bible of the 
^ names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the 
plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the system of the 
missionary gentlemen. 

*. Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself : when they disagree with the Veda their authority is not 
regarded. “ When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
** must be regarded ; pious men will always explain the Puranas &c., 
agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation by the 
Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible as their 
Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and, an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a 
Spiritual teacher according to the popular practice in this country ? 
I reply, this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
.because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge. “He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahma.” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
• “ many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of tlieir disciples ; but a 
spiritual teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0 ! goddess, 
is difficult to be obtained” (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “ He is subdued in the members of his body and affectionB of 
. ** his mind, of honourable birth,” &c. (Quotation by Slrishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Saetra, by means 
of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; that. 
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»c€ 0 rdiBg to another ^ect, after leaving the body there ia either the 
etenial enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell ; and that, 
aceordi^ to another sect there is no future state. I answer,— It is 
not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that there is no future^ 
state : this is an atlieistical tenet. But it is true that the Sastra says, 
that even in this world, the consequences both of some good and some 
evil works are experienced, or God after death inflicts the consequences, 
of the sins and holiness of some in hell and heaven, or the Supreme 
Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins and holiness of others, by' 
giving them other !)odie8 either animate or inanimate. In this what 
mutual disagreement appears such as you have attempted to establish ? 
According to the Christian doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds 
of consequences attaclied to different actions ; God even in this world 
gives the punishment of sins and rewards for holiness, as in the case 
of the Jews. It is written in the Bible, that even in this world God 
punished their sins and. rewarded their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ 
himself has said, that , by giving alms openly, fruit will be obtained 
only in this world and it is also written in the Bible that some 
have enjoyed good and suffered evil after death. By saying so, 
no inconsistency appears in the Bible ; because God is the rewarder, 
and he gives some the consequences of their deeds in this world, 
others in the next. Christians all allow, that after the destruction 
of the body, Gcxd, at the time of judgment, gives a body to the 
spirit, and bestows on this corporeal spirit the consequences of its 
good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary to the laws of 
Nature, God can give a body to tlie spirit and make it receive the 
consequences of its works, then why should they express surprise, 
if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having given a 
body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of its 
works ? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world except 
those of Hindoostan receive no consequences of their works. Such 
a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But you 
also say that all the other inliabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct; therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is^ all the Darsanas call God incomprehensible ; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
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Tarioofily understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far tJieir doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They caU Jesus Christ the Son of Gk)d and the very God How 
can the son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a 
material body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

Sivapbasad Sabma. 
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In the Friend of India No. 38 a reply has been made in English 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the con- 
troversy in question is intended by botli parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo community and secondarily for the use of Europeans, I 
feel much disappointed in my expectation of being favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bengali to insert 
in the next number of my Magazine. I however must receive it as it 
is, and beg to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to my first question proposed in the Magazine in the following 
words, ** They call Jesus Christ the son of G-od and the very God — 
“ how can the son be the very father ?,” the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that the Bible nowhere says that the son is the father.*’ I, there- 
fore, deem it necessary to shew my reason for the above query, leav- 
ing it to the public to pronounce on the justifiableness of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of God. 
Hence I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be the 
father, and consequently questioned the reasonableness of such a 
doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John is his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we should naturally conclude that he means that John 
the son is James the father, and be at liberty to ask how can 
John the son be James the father? But as tlie Editor, a leading 
minister of that religion, declares that “the Bible nowhere says 
that the son is the father, but says that the son is equal to the 
lather, in nature and essence ” and “ distinct in person *’ Stc., and 
teeommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom “ every son, who has 
not the same human nature with his father, must be a monster ** : 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to my 
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apprehension of the meaning of the Bible over that of tl|e Editor, 

I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that 
the son of God is God, on the analogy and in the sense that the son 
of a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestion 
to reject entirely his other still more important assertion, that is, the 
coeval existence of the son with the father. For, the belief of the 
nature of the son of man being the same as that of the father, tliough 
it justifies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It ia 
evident that if a son of man be supposed coeval witli his fatlier, he 
must be considered something more extraordinary than a monster ! 

It is believed by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editor, to favour m<^ 
witli a direct reply to the following question. — Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word ‘‘ God as a proper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In the former case, that is, if they consider the term “ Go^l ” apprO” 
priated to one individual existence as every other proper name is> 
tliey must relinquish the idea of the son of God being tlie very God. 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term “ God as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
man is man, which, as the Editor says, “ must necessarily be the 
case,'’ but they, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father; for every 
tphaUver may he hia nature^ mmt have existence originating Btuhse- 
guendy to that of his own father. The only difference between these 
two common nouns “God” and “man” would be, that the latter 
includes a great many individuals under it and tlie former only three 
distinct persons, though of superior power and nature. But no smallT 
Uftss of the nmnber or mightiness of power of persons under one 
eemmon name, can exclude it from being classed as a general noun ; 

it is well established by the observers of nature that the number 
of individuals comprised under the term “ mankind ” is much 
aipi# their nature is far more mighty, than the Jiving embryos in tbt 
ptilt of a ein^ie eod>fish--a circumstance which does not make mm 
lam a gmm than the term fish. 
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We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are di^ 
tmct in perscm, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner three 
beings ruder one godhead, according to the Editor, though they are 
distinct m person are yet, I infer, considered by him one in nature as 
gods,— god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this the 
unity of God which the Editor professes ? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in 
person but one iii nature V 

As to my third question “ They say God is one, and yet say that 
“ the Fadier is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God”, the 
Editor admits tiie fact, as he says, tliat “ the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person the)’^ are one in 
nature and attributes,” that it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,” and that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
“ described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“ pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.” But 
instead of shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct 
gods being one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency 
of this doctrine with reason and makes the Bible responsible for it, 
saying, “ But the Bible, while it fuUy reveals these facts^ still forbears 
“ to inform us how the Father, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and 
“ form the triune G^”; and adds, “ nor had it informed us, are we cer- 
“ tain that we should have comprehended it.” The Editor or his 
colleagues ought to have taken into consideration such unreasonable- 
ness attaching to the most important of all their doctrines before they 
had published in the “ Samachar-Darpan ” the letter accusing the 
Vedanta and tlie rest of the Hindoo Bastras of want of reason — a 
circumstance which might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal 
of the unreasonableness of the foundation of his own system of faith. 
The Editor, however, attempts to procure belief for this doctrine so 
palpably contrary to reason and experience, under the plfea that 
** there are many things which pass around and within us, of the 
“ manner of which we can form no just idea, though no one doubts 
their truth. We know not how plants and trees draw matter from 
the earth and transform it into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
** although no one que^ions the fact ; — ^nor how mind so acts upon 
“ matter as to enable a man at will to raise his hand to his head, and 
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it to perform the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
noAnner in which these operations on matter are effected, which 
oonatantly pass around and within us, we have little reason to com- 
plain, because the triune Qod has not condescended to inform us of 
** the precise mode in which his indnite and glorious nature exists and 
“ acts.’* How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
^K)mmon sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
drom things around and' within us to the three distinct persons of the 
Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around or within 
ns, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers, 
as well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Ghristians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessed of the senses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
plants grow or the mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that these 
facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether visible or 
demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the three distinct 
persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or bodies joined 
to mind? Are they phenomena commonly perceptible alike by 
Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of ice in 
northern countries, which, though they are not seen or felt by us, yet 
are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction from 
^xithers who have also passed the places where they are said to exist, and 
where they are liable to be seen by any one, that we should be com- 
pelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of growing 
^trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, tliough we cannot under* 
atand them ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to what 
have imderstood 9 Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
.aame manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of five distinct persons apd yet 
M one God, and as the generality of modem Hindoos esteem numer- 
voias incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced ^t 
Sxom. their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
plide them8d.ve8 on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
.analogy or justify any one in mideading others with such sophistries? 
The (mly excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and pet'haps 
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B true one, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
QreA and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to Ihe vulgar 
c^inioiif/ though fully sensible erf the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the strong impression made on them by education in their 
youth, that they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, 
reason, and experience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse 
Brahmanical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, 
while they forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their 
ministers so as to overlook the error of such an analogy as the above, 
and others of a similar nature. 

'the Editor has first declared that “ the Bible forbears to inform 
** ns how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist, ** &c., the 
“ triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts **; — neverthe- 
less as he particularizes the mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that “ the Son who has existed with the Father from entemity has 
** created heaven and earth that “ from his infinite pity to sinful men 
“he condescended to lay aside his glory for a season that “ taking 
“ on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey the 
“fether as his God ’* ; that “he prayed his father to glorify him only 
“ with his own glory which he had with his father before the founda- 
“ tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside that 
“ he was permitted to ascend up where he was before and that 
lastly “ he was seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high ” 
who “ gave him as mediator all power in heaven and earth and 
that “ God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approba- 
“ tion of the Son’s becoming incarnate, by visibly descending upon 
“ him in the form of a dove.” Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences, the Editor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in heaven expressing his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the same time on the earth was 
performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
^tween heaven and earth descending on the second at the will of 
the first. If the difference of bodies and situations as well as of 
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aclioHs and employiaeats, be not sufB^ient to set aside the idea of 
tile identity and real unity of persons, there would be no meaiw of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a mam 
Is this the doctrine which the Editor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race witli senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, {unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon cdrcumstances not only beyond 
understanding but also contrary’ to experience and to the evidence of 
the senses. God the Son is declared by the Plditor to have Zaid 
aside kis glory foj* a season, and to have prayed his father to give him 
the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is it 
consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any part 
of kis condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to the 
nature of the Supreme Euler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains ? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. 1 shall be obliged, if the 
Editor can shew that the polytheLstical doctrines maintained by 
Hindoos are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, 
be will not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one. 
set of polytheistical sentirnents as a substitute for another set ; both of 
them being equally aud solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God^s appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God tlie Son, stating, 
that ** when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by 
“appearing in some form,” But I wonder how, after such acknow- 
ledgnaent the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika* 
Hindoos ? Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more 
useful than a pigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows : “ Did not the 

“Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
“place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his divine 
“intiexeourse with a woman ?” — alluding in the former question to his 


Mytholog'iBt or mythological. 
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descent on Jesus' Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, and 
in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures : “She was found with 
“ child of the Holy Ghost” : “ The Holy Ghost sliall come upon 

“ thee.” t Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged 
by the Editor. But whence or how the Editor infers again my 
misrepresentation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “ They say that God must be 
“ worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as very God, 
“although he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an evasive answer ; for he says, “ Christians worship Jesus Christ 
“ and not his body separately from him.” I never (diarged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus Clirist separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in fact con- 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheJess he attempts to maintain that they worship God 
in spirit. If we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of material 
body is worship in spirit, we must not any longer impute idolatry 
to any religious sect, for none of them adore mere matter uncon- 
nected with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans worship the bodies 
of Jupiter and Juno and their other supposed gods separately from 
their respective spirits? Are not tlie miraculous works ascribed 
by them to these gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits 
connected with the body ? Do the idolaters among Hindoos worship 
the assumed forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? 
Nothing of the kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do not 
consider them objects of worship until they have performed Prana- 
pratishtha or communication of divine life. According to the defini- 
tion given by the Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, 
because they never worship the body separately from the spirit! 
But in fact any worship through either an artificial form or imaginary 
material representation is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
“ are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace and peace 
“ to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in tlie paths of righteous- 


^ Matthew, Chap. I. v. 18. 
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** which thicigB omniscience, oz^inipbtence, infinite love and meatcy 
** can alone pexform.*' I do not know any polytheistical system more 
clear than this description of the Editor as declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite mercy. 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on the numeration until the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies^ 
ascribing to each the management of every globe. From the skill which 
Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religious doctrines would be equally reasonable ; but as soon as any 
one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are professed 
by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, he will firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political.success. 

My fifth question was, “ How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, i,e. how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declarer 
the question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, ae 
we find often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
man though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 
sist except between things of different existences, and the professed 
belief of the missionaiy gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, 1 took the liberty to 
ask how the son can be equal with the father, when he is supposed 
to be possessed of the same nature and existence ? Unless they deny 
to the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, 1 think^ 
xnaintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., “ They sometimes call Jesus Christ 
the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father,*’ the Editor 
makes the following reply , — ** While, thus incarnate, he in many 
ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being bom of a 
woman and in all things like xmto us as to his human nature, yet 
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withsout Bin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, 
although no man was his Father.” I wonder that the Editor, who 
(m the one hand attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspira- 
tion of tft^us Christ, on the other hand accuses the same being of 
having declared, what was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that 
he condescended to call himself the Son of man^ although no ma/n 
was his father, I also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the 
Editor, who, while justifying the above statement respecting his 
Lord, charges the Hindoo Pauranikas with falsity, because the 
Puranas, in instructing men of weak understanding, have made 
allegorical representations of God, though they repeatedly confess 
the allegorical nature of their instructions and explain their motives 
for introducing them. Besides, he imputes false representation to 
one of the commentators of the Veda, and that only in his instruct* 
ing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single 
circumstance he condemns “ the whole of the Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase “ at the right 
“ hand of God ” qiioted by the Editor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the phrase “ the right hand of God 
implies a true representation of God, or not ? I find the following 
espreseions even within the three first chapters of the Bible : “ he 
(God) rested on the seventh day from all his work “ The Lord God 
“ walking in the garden in the cool of the day “ And (God) said 
“unto him (Adam) where art thou?” Did Moses mean by the 
term “ rested ” that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
prove the mutableness of God ? Did he mean by the phrase “ God 
“ walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, like 
men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the weather ? 
Or did he mean by the question “Where art thou?” to imply the 
previous ignorance of the omniscient God ? If so, Moses had strange 
ideas of Jehovah, and but little better than those maintained by his 
contemporary heathens. I am, hoWbver, inclined to think that Moses 
made use of these expressions conformable to the understanding of 
the ignorant Jews of his days without subjecting himself to the 
charge of falsehood ; and this, I am informed by Christians, was the 
opinion of ancient teachers called Fathers of the Church, as well as 
of many modem learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at “ perceiving that the natives have 
“ begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid apathy and 
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“ ii^naibiiity which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
‘♦in^ersal cormption of manners,” Ac. I cannot help feeling compaseibn 
for his total want of knowledge of the literary employment and 
domestic conduct of the native community at large, notwithstanding 
his Ipng residence in India. During only a few years past, hundreds 
of works on different subjects, such as Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, 
and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of the 
Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his eyes 
against anything that might do the smallest credit to the natives. As 
to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between tbe domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
I restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as “Father 
“ of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origin,” 
“Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended gods of Hindoos &c., 
common decency prevents me from making use of similar terms in 
return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, on 
noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding my humble suggestions in the third number of 
this Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions in religious 
controversy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract 
lately issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by 
missionary gentlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the 
doctrines of the Vedas, and undeserved reflections on us as their 
followers. This has induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hindooism, I am far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
much less Christianity; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors would restrain me from thus exposing its errors, were they 
not forced upon my notice by the indiscreet assaults still made by 
Christian writers on the Hindoo religion. But when they scruple 
not to wound the feelings of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient 
and sacred oracles of lus faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
revered from generation to generation, for time immemorial, should 
he submit to such wanton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemen, that, in the language of their own Scripture, they 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a earner* (Matt. XXIH., 24)? Hence 
they may at least learn from experience a lesson of Charity, which 
they are ready enough to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
same time, the precept given by their God : “ Do unto others as you 
would wish to be done by,** implying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, you should not throw offensive reflections 
upon the religion of others. 

I shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparative merits of our respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 
decorous language, worthy of literary characters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 




CHAPTER r. 

A reply to certain queries directed against the Vedanta, 

A few queries written in the Bengali language, having again 
issued from the Mission Press, Sreerampore, directed against the 
Vedanta system of religion, and a missionary gentleman having 
brought these queries to the notice of our friend, Rammohun Roy, 
I naturally expected that the latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
thrown upon the religion which I profess, following the divine 
guidance of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it 
incumbent upon me to defend what I believe to be true, against so 
unprovoked an aggression. 

In his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading the 
translation of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he understands 
that the Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, 
and therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy wiU cease to impart 
their doctrines imtil he shall acquire a knowledge of the Deity from 
some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his fellow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepresent- 
ation of the purport of his own Bible, has been zealously endeavour- 
ing to misquote the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion 
I quote here the very first passage of the translation of the abridge- 
ment of the Vedanta by Rammohmi Roy, to which the querist refers 
in his prefatoiy lines. — viz. 

The illustrious Vyasa, in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
“ insinuates in the first text, tliat it is absolutely necessary for man- 
** kind to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; but he 
found from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiry is 
** limited to very narrow bounds. — Vyasa also, from the result of 
** various arguments coinciding with the Veda, found that an accurate 
** and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being, is not within the 
. boundary of comprehension, t.e., what and how the Supreme Being 
** is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, therefore, in the second 
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** text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and leorAa, Without 
attempting to defme his essence.** 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and essence of the Deity 
is, declared in the Vedanta ** to be unattainable while a knowledge 
of his existence through “ his effects and works ” is duly revealed by 
the Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted by 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptiires declarations to the same 
purport. Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable.^' Job XXXVI. 26. God 
is great and we know him not : neither can the number of his years 
be searched out." Will the author of these queries justify any one in 
following his example, by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to 
ilj^culcate Christian doctrines ; on the ground that the Scriptures 
declare a knowledge of God and the number of the years of his 
existence unsearchahle ? I think he will not listen to such a suggeetion, 
and wiU perhaps say in defence of the missionaries, that since the real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
defence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro- 
gator against the plain declaration found in the translation of the 
Vedanta both in Bengalee and English, which he says he has read : 
viz.j “ He (Vyasa) has, therefore, in the second text, explained the 
“ Supreme Being by his effects and works without attempting to define 
“his essence.’^ 

In answer to his first query, i.e.^ “ Did one God create the world 
“ or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent pas^ge 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., “ He, by whoip the birth, 
“existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “AU the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supreme Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second " These 
passages will, I hope, be sufficient to convince the querist, that the 
doctrine of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedanta 
system, however imwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equaUy powerful under 
an abstract idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query “ Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ?”) consisting of two questions, 
I have merely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
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•ol tihe Vedanta, which as they apply to each severally, 1 place tmder 
two separate heads. Ist. “He from whom the universal world 
proceeds, who is the support of the worlds and he, whose work is the 
“ universe, is the Supreme Being.” “ Who is the almighty and the 
“ sole regtdator of the universe.” 2nd. “ God is declared to he the 
“ cause of all the Vedas.” “ Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
“ Veda.** The former quotations prove that God is the sole support of 
the world ; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 

As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat them 
as they stand and make one reply : “ Is God with or without attributes ? 
If God is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule of right and 
-wrong be recognized ? If you say that God is destitute of all attributes, 
then what is the difference between your principles and those of an 
atheist ?” I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to God any power 
'or attribute according to the human notion of properties or modes 
being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty 
of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, See,, in rational animals. 
Because these properties are sometimes found among the human race 
in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they were quite 
extinct ; because the power of one of these attributes is often impeded 
by the operation of another ; and because the object in which they 
exist, depends upon special members of the body, such as the eyes, 
brain, heart, &c., for the exercise of vision, wisdom, compassion, 
&c. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all the attributes 
necessary for the creation and support of the universe, and for 
introducing revelation among men, without representing these attri- 
butes as separate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating 
and ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
-of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the understanding of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God such attributes as are held excellent among the 
’human species; as truth, mercy, justice, &c. See again the same 
translation. “ The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or now, and declares, 
that all descriptions which have been used to describe the Supreme 
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B^ing are imparfect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) by no* 
means can be describfe^/’ 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions ia 
the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creation, 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his 
fellow-believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
God the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared with 
those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross, 
that he can consider God, as having been bom and circumcised 
as having grown J and been subject to parental authority,§ as eating 
and drinking, II and even as dying ^ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening from 
the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor can it give me any 
concern, if a person, labouring xmder such extravagant fancies, should, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicked 
“ actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?“ 7th. 

“ By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men contract by 
the practice of wickedness?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy witli others, reqmre 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve tlie peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future hapi)iness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the appetites 
m^d passions, would be destructive of the harmony of society, which 
^ ____ fkie n* fLtik© IL 4a 

§ Luke II. 61. IIMattli. XI. 19. II Mark XIV. 34. 

* * Even birds and beasts sympathise with their assomtes of the opposite sex and- 
With their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social enjoyment. 
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mankind is naturally desirous to preserve. Tkese sentiments are con- 
tained in tke following passages of the same translation of the Vedanta, 
viz,, ** A command over our passions and over the external senses 
**of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
“ pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, there- 
*‘fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
“subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal struggles between this desire of indul- 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inoliiiation, displayed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of etlucation, some yield often to the 
passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 
victory over them is sincere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which are calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not, as supposed by the querist, by the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in our trans- 
gressions. 

His last query is, “ Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not ? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the V edanta does not 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in this world, — a doctrine which is not, I 
think, at variance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the 
above translation. “ From devotion to God all the desired conse- 
qiiences proceed ” (meaning of course in this world also). * He, who 
has no faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these 
gods ” (properly speaking grand objects). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuatitms against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, must follow their 
natural propensities, and tlie suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that veiy translation, from which the querist draws tins 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
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-deprived, even of common sense, by rooted religious prejudice, in 
‘examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to think 
■ exactly him and his fellow-believers, viz., “ The Vedas not only 
“ call the celestial representations deities ; but also, in many ins- 
** tances, give this divine epithet to the mind, diet, void space, quad- 
“ rupeds, animals and slaves : — But neither any of the celestial gods 
** nor any existing creature can he considered the Lord of the unwerse^ 

** because the third Chapter of the V edanta explains, that by these 
** appellations of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
Supreme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 

“ his omnipresence is established/’ “ Because the Veda declares the 
performance of these rules to be the cause of the mintLs 'purification 
“ and its faith in God,” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, the 
-querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figuratively, 
should be considered as God in reality, by the followers of that 
system, I would refer him to his own Bible, which in the same 
figurative sense applies the term “ God ” to the prophets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
love, &c. ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits them to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to them ? and whether he be a 
follower of the dictates of the powerful passion of love in its most 
unlimited sense ? 

His second insinuation is this, that the Vedanta does not forbid 
the worship of gods and goddesses ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from that work ? I reply : The Supreme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only object 
of true adoration, of which the querist will be convinced, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translation, viz., “ The worship 
** authorised by all the Vedas is of one nature: as tlje direction for 
“ the worship of the only Supreme Being is invariably found in eveiy 
** part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
God is the sole object of worship, viz., ‘ Adore God alone ’ ‘ Know 
** God alone.’ ” With regard to the suggestions about the worship of 
other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given in 
the Vedanta. These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
“idiots) who are unfortunatdy incapable of adoring the invisible 
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■“ Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
tban allow them to remain idle.” 

In repl 3 ring, as above, to all the ** Christian’s” queries and insinu- 
ations, I have cof^fined my quotations to the translations of the 
abridgment of the Vedanta — an essay of 21 pages — to which the querist 
referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive that 
had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
^’religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put those questions. 


CHAPTER n. 

Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Chiristianity. 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining that, 
in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the mind as God, and surrender tliemeelves entirely to its 
■e^gestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rammohim Roy inculcates to be aU 
<jjdmstical. As these individuals must be better qualified than I can 
be to vindicate themselves fi‘om the charge of ]3erverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totally pass over 
the charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common with my 
friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make in this 
instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter upon 
mi impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions which 
the followers of the Vedant maintain wdtli those that the querist and 
his fellow Christians profess. 

The querist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterpret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Tiinity and 
the atonement of Christ, both considered by tlie qiierist and his 
fellow-believers as the essential principles of Christianity. I have 
consequently attentively read tlie Bible of Christians ; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been imable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that hook. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former 
•of which I find the Triune God thus explained : 

“The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; and 
'^‘yet there are not three Gods but one God.” I shall therefore submit 
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to the querist and his feUow-beiievers cases exactly parallel to this 
doctrine, as differently viewed by learned Christians, and ask him 
whether he Can ever persuade himself to admit their possibility ?-^l8t. 
John is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one man. 2nd. 
At the time when the whole human race, as stated in the Christian 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, Adam is homo (or a person) , Eve is homo 
“ (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there are not three 
“ homines (or persons) but one person,” the three being included under 
the abstract notion of mankind. 3rd. The father is sacerdos (or a 
priest), the son is sacerdos (or a priest) and the grandson is sacerdos 
(or a priest), and yet there are not three saeerdotes (or priests; but one 
priest under an abstract notion of the “priesthood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
qualitas (or a quality), power is giialitas {or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality) and yet there are not three qiialitates (or qualities) but 
one qiiality. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work), Redemption is opus 
(or a work), Sanctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

I regret that notwithstanding very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in the 
expectation, that grown men sliould first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profess seriously, that although the Father 
is ONE God and the Son is one God and the Holy Ghost is one God, 
yet that the number of Gods does not exceed one — a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, liaving been imbibed by these pious 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess “ Kali ” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believeHhings that are beyond his comprehension ; but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to believe what is diametrically 
opposite to hie senses, to his experience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there is the 
Father-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who 
isdistinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
and that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter gender) 
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whick is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
oii^dpresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of mathemar 
tical science^ that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modem Popish 
Theologists and those of Dissenters fi'om the Episcopal creed, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Christian 
writers, who are held as the most distinguished members of the 
Church of England, the most palpably contradictory explanation 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop 8ecker main- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, independent, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same God ; thus representing 
the F'ather, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distinct substances 
under one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three inodes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
his creatures, — thus declaring the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to be three qualities, existing of course in tlie abstract notion 
of the God-head, which exists only in onr imagination. 

3rdly. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop BuU, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from God the 
Father. There can be but one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“ originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a 
“ plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“ multiplicity of Gods.” “ The Son possessed ” (says he,) “ the whole 
** nstare hy communication not hy participation and in 8^lch way that 
“he was as really God as the father.” /.e., this third explanation 
contradicts the first with regard to the original deity of the second 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to the second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one God, but does not allow that tliese persons are three 
beings, urging that “ the Scriptures declare that there is but only one 
“ Qod. — ^The same Scriptures declare that there are three onmipresent 
persona ; but there cannot be two omnipresent beings ; therefore 
“ fihe three omnipresent persons can be only one God.” According 
to this hypothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
which is not a being, of three nonentities. 
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5thly. in the system of Dr. Thomas Bumet, the Father is held 
to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Qhost dependent 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to 
•each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6th. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom,. 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, i.e., he compares the three 
persons with qualities— an opinion which resembles what was 
maintained by Sabellius and his followers. 

7thly. Bishop GastreU says “ The three names of God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“ tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the unity 
“ and simplicity of the divine nature, for each of these includes the 
** whole idea of God and something more. So far as they express the 
“ nattire of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. 

It is the additional signification, which makes aU the distinction 
“ between them,” i. e.i according to Bishop GastreU, the Father 
** includes the whole idea of God and something more ; the son includes 
** the whole idea of God and something more ; the Holy Ghost includes 
“ the whole idea of God and something more : while altogether, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and no 
“more.” Here this learned prelate introduces a new axiom, viz,^ 
that a part is greater than, or at least, equal to the whole. 

8thly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct,, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexplicable manner so as to make one Gkxi in some- 
what the same way as the corporeal, sensitive, and inteUectual 
faculties are united to form one man, i. e., he gives us to understand 
that the Godhead is something more than the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in the same manner as a complete man is something 
more than the corporeal, sensitive and inteUectual faculties. 

9thly. Dr. Sherlock says, “ The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,. 
“ are os really distinct Persons as Peter, James, and John, each of 
“which is God. We must aUow each Person to be a God. These 
“ three infinite minds are distinguished, just as three created minds 
“ are, by self-consciousness. And by mutual conscioushess, each person 
“ of these has the whole wisdom, power and goodness of the other 
two.” t.^., this divine sets forth a system of perfect polytheism ; butv 
does not, like the others, offer any apology for it. 
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lOthly, Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maintams that 
the second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Michael and Gabriel. It was the Second Person, who con- 
versed with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third person, who 
constituted the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead proposed by this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have long 
cherished the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Michael) and after- 
wards assuming the body of Man (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and the 
angel Gabriel — coimtenances the doctrine of the migration of spirits 
from the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the persons 
most versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any man, if not 
drive him to atheism? Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman were 
ready and willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not 
sincerely repent of his rashness, as soon as he discovered that the 
accounts of the essence of the Christian religion, given by the principal 
persons of the Church, are as opposite to each other as the west is to 
the east ? Would he not be utterly astonished at the idea, that a 
nation who are so celebrated for their progress in the arts and 
sciences, for the enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for 
their freedom of inquiry and discussion, should neglect their religious 
feith so much as to allow it still to stand upon the monstrously 
absurd basis of popery ?* 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradictory 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because when the building, 
is the mere creature of fancy , it is not to be expected that its archi- 
tects should well agree in their description of its form and propor- 
tions. Nor do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great 
number of intelligent European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are 
fond of stigmatizing as Infidels, since it appears to me, that any 


♦ By a reference to the Histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans and to those of 
Chnn/z Khan and others, the readers may be conrin^ that 
do iZalways accompany waabh, power and conquest, hi^ names or lofty palaces. 
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person ^dowed with a moderate share of common sense, not entirely 
perverted by early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy 
of his mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of 
sophistry from the face of this Oreed and discover its real mon- 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gi*atefnlly, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
of a great number of learned Eun)peans about the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianity imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the 
middling class, which, and which alone, has been hitherto the cause 
of the security of a faith contradictory to common sense and opposed 
to the evidence of the senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its 
literature. 

Some well-meaning Christians plaiisiblv argue, tliat, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not, — what do(*H it signify, 
this being a mere matter of speculation,- -if the practical parts of 
Christianity and its religous observances arc salutary? 

In the first place 1 wish to know, wlietJier tlio Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity seijarately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they 
do not consider these doctrines to be the fundamental principles of 
the Christian Faith, so tliat, no man can possibly benefit by tlie 
practical parts of Christianity, unless he is enalded to pervert his 
senses, so far as to believe in the truth of these doctrines ? If the 
latter be the case, these well-meaning persons, will, I trust excuse 
the rejection of Christianity by the grown up natives of India, in 
consideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibility every 
one must encounter who attempts to enforce belief upon himself 
or upon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
one to be three and three to be one ? Whether it is a matter of 
opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a 'perfect mm is perfect 
Qody or in other words, that a complete man is not a man ? Whether 
i% is a matter of speculation to be convinced that an object confined 
to a small portion of the Earth comprehends literally all the fulness 
oi the Deity bodily, and spreads over the whole universe ? Is it also 
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^ matter of speculation that God whom Christians and their Scripture 
represent as mere spirit and as the author of the universe, was of the 
very seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of the Jewish King 
David ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
repugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? The almighty and eternal 
Being (according t<» these Christian theologians) was hom, grew to 
manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does this signify 
nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade rmr faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, vvliile we are viewing the visible object of nature ? 
If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are vve to stop ? May we not from the 
example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the woi ld ? I therefore hope that these Gentlemen 
will, after more mature consideration, discovej- the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangocl or Godman to be unnatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

Tf British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to tlui natives of India, tliey ought for the glory of their 
nation, hcilding so conspicuous a place among the people of the East, 
and also for the sake of their own cluiracters as a Literary Body, to 
confine their instructions to the practical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
of a two or three fold nature of God and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are, to say the least, very much calculated to lower the 
reputation of Britons both as a Itiariiecl and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion Avhich they disapi)rove. For instance, some 
of tlieir eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Transubstant/iation maintained l)y tJie Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread whicli the Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
the epithet Panariiis Deus or “ Breaden God,” &c. 

Now I only beg ^to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentleman, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled witli all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the 
opinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by tlie 
same supernatural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if 
<j|n apply to Catholics the term “ Worshippers of a Breaden God,” 

13 
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how can the professors of the Trinity disapprove of the ierme 
Worshippers of a Fleshly God, or Jew God '' being applied to- 
themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to perceive the wide distinction between 
Bwpreme and eternal Being and a helpleas mortal many must surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distance below the level of one of the human species. 
Should lie then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly chargeable 
with gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow- believers, or man-worshippers, from accusing him of blas- 
phemy — in making himself equal with God ; or how rational men 
can avoid viewing him as tlie victim of early prejudices — ^however 
many sciences he may liave studied, however many books he may 
have written, whatever titles of learning may have been bestowed 
upon him and witli whatever contempt he may affect to regard the 
genuine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re- 
ligion, taught by the Vedas, as inter{)reted by the inspired Manu» 
not the popular system of worship adopted by the multitude. If a 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup- 
tions as the standard of Hindooism, then a Hindoo would also be 
justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion which almost universally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and which is still followed 
by the majority of Christians (namely, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) 
with aU its idols, crucifixes. Saints, miracles, pecimiary absolutions 
from sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, and other 
idolatrous machinery. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given to 
understand by Christians, that God the Father having been offended 
by the transgressions of the human race, resolved (though against 
suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive them unless 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that his justice should 
not be ^sregarded through the influence of his mercy. Upon 
this resolution on the part of God the Father, God the Son having 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon 
himself the human nature and offered to God the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of his blood for the 
remission of sin. 

The Missionary GenUemen hereby maintain, that although God 
tlie Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
merciful and just and equally averse to sin ; yet the Father having 
a strict regard to the preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
influence of mercy and totally regardless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human nature and to bear tlie pimishment of their 
sin, Tlius by offering himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice ; while God the 
Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the performance of the 
sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is more strict 
about the observance of Justice tlian God the Son ? and tliat God the 
Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son ? 
and that God the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i. e., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital 
crimes, without inflicting upon him the punishment of death; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. 
Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the standard of the human notion of justice, I 
ask whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether (Jod or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death ? or whether it is not a great violation 
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of justice, according to the human notion of it, to put an innocent 
|)erson to a painful death for the transgressions of others, notwith- 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested very great reluctance 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life of Jesus 
Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37—39. 

Thirdly, Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery, deception, &c. 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disregai*d of 
justice, according to tlie human notion, that the sins committed 
against one person should be forgiven ])y another, without his consent 
to such pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement of justice on the 
part of God the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to 
wash away with his bloori the sins of theft, robbery, or murder 
committed by one man against others, and to disregard their 
individual sufferings ? But if Cliristians really imagine that true 
believers in the vicarious sacrifice of (Christ have tiieir past sins as 
well against God as against man, washed away by his blood, are 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish- 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has already been made for it 
by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross? Yet we 
every day see Christians inflict on one another severe punishment, 
for the sins committed liy them, iiotwithstamHng the remission of 
their sins through their faith in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that tlie vSon washes away 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardoning the 
isins of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, 
and not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to 
this doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they could readily acquire this faith, while they 
rely upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing their 
own salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their fellow-Ghristians 
4LS hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
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<4ccuBii)^ them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. -Yet it is evident tliat the former who 
boast of their faith, are the pensoiis really guilty of pride and self- 
sufficiency, since for this single merit of theirs, they think. diemselves 
fully entitled to salvation ; and at the same time they contemn and 
deprecate the merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both 
faith and good works proceed from the grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themselves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God has hlood, and that that blood is offered hy God to reconcile 
to God such men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in 
that blood of God, however guilty these men may be of offending God 
and injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
vinced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, 
that no grown u[> native of India possessed of common sense and 
common honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their self- 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavail- 
ing, unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means 
for the promotion of Christianity. Since the Hindoo population in 
Bengal, from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable distance 
from their birth-place, and from the enjoyment of local comfort under 
the peaceful sway of the British nation, has been increasing with 
uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, prohibited 
from foreign trade by their religious prejudices, prevented from 
entering into the military service, owing to their habitual aversion to 
war, and do not now, as in former times, receive gifts of lands free 
from assessments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
families have already become very indigent and a greater number 
must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the most weak and needy among them may be induced, 
by the hope of wordly advantages, to sell their conscience and their 
religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have been 
persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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towards Jews on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
held’ out on the other, by Societies established in Europe for tlieir 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of modems, we look up to 
One Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
collective body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and imder 
whatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage 
which we offer, consists solely in the practice of Daya or benevolence 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pulpit or before a temple. Among other objects, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to God, for the 
blessings of British Rule in India and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centuries to come. 

8HIVUPRU8AD SURMA.^> 

Calcutta, November 15, 1823. 

^ The Raja’e Pandit, under whose name he brought out this Magazine. Rammohnn 
Boy was fond of using paeudonyms.— En. 
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To the question, “ Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numerously attended established Churches 

I. Because the prayers read, worship offered, and sermons 
fpreached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
Iwise Ruler of this infinite universe, witliout ascribing to him as 
Churchmen do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal in power and 
other attributes. My plain understanding, though it can comprehend 
the idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each ec^ually possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of hie 
gratuitous blessing and free grace ; while in those Churches he ia 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until 
innocent blood was offered him to appease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing aU 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; wliile in 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lying in a stiU smaller space in the womb 
of a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season,, 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of ** Man-God ” 
or “ Gk)d-Man”^’' frequently incuk*ated by the Brahmans, in pur- 
suance of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Man-God, 
though preached by another body of priests better dressed, better 
provided for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot 
’ ^ectually tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 


Manu, Dattatraya, Rama, Ac., Ac., Ac. 
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V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-<joloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for the Divine Being, I must be excused believing 
a similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance 
of God, on another occasion, in the bodily shape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, that from a denial of the existence of God some are 
stigmatized with the term atheist ; while otliers are higldy respected, 
though they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicule, by representing liim in the form even of a 
common bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where the 
doctrine of the Incarnations of a two-fohl or even of a three-fold ^ 
nature has been solemnly preached, I perceive no novelty in the 
idea of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as entertained and 
expressed in those Churches. 

VII. Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
As the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God- 
head ; such as “ she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee ”t corresponds to the words 
And ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
mythologies, and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of 
those who ascribe to God purity and perfection. 

Vm. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
•Churches, consisting of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
principle attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does 
therefore deserve some momentary attention. The mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected 
to adopt the former. 

IX. ^Because Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry under 
mery sophistical modification, ^d thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. iBecasue Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc- 
'tarme of me divine unity — a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 

^ mixed nature of man, lion, and God. 

t The Vir/?in Mary. 
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botli by the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas, j 

Such are my reasons for-^ttending the Cnitarian place of worship 
instead of the established Churches. 

Chundbu-Shekhub Dev/^ 


* This tract “bears the signature of Chandra Shekhur Dev, a disciple of Bam- 
mohnn ; but, as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuckerman in a letter, dated January 18, 1828, it 
was entirely Bammohun’s own composition.” The Life and Letters of Baja Rammohun 
BaHt l)y Miss Collet, p. 85. 
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OF A 

SUNSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP. 

BY A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


CALCUTTA : 


1825 . 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

A small tract in Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarma, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. BLaving 
found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat different 
from those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have 
prepared a translation of it into English with some explanatory notes, 
which I beg to submit to the English reader. 

Calcutta, 18th January, 1825. 



TRANSLATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.’^ 


Query. 

In some Sastias many author! ties are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols ; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove 
them ? 

{ Signed) Ramdhan Sarma. 

Reply. 

In answer to tlie subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras {the Bhagcivata)^ by that great and 
worshipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough knowledge of all the 
Vedas, seems sxifficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as 
follows (according to the gloss of Sridhara) : Man shall worship me 

the Lord of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, 
during the intervals of leisure fi’om the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dwell in all beings.” The worshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here This verse 
“ shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form is not 
“ absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected to worship 
“ by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the ritual 
“ observances prescribed to Ids own class.” This passage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds : — Further, man, by charity to the needy , 

“ by honour to others, by friendsliip, and by an equal regard to all, 

* “It (the tract) wa« written in Sanskrit by Rammohun Roy under the name of 
ShivupruBad Shurma, and it was translated into English, with English annotations, by 
Rammohun Roy under the name of ‘ A Friend of the author.* ” The lAfe and Letters of 
Baja Bamnudtun Bog, by Miss Collet, p. 74. 
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“ shall direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in 
** all living creatures. 

Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, “ Animate objects aVe preferable to inanimate,” &c. ; 
and ending with the foll<jwing sentence, “He to whom these four 
duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence 
“ and profess much rcsi)ect to all creatures, according to the different 
“ degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Vyasa) then concludes : — 
Man shall respect them “ by observing that the aU-povvei'fiil Lord is in 
** the heart watching over the Koul.”t Hence the author himself 
•explains that the observance of “an e<inal reganl to all” ereatures 
directed in the above verso is in reference to their being equaUy 
related to the divine Spirit and not in reference to their qualities or 
identities. 

It follows therefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading fn)m such worship, should be 
separately applied to those who entertain tliose different sentiments.J 

^ Sj)iritual Devotion is of two kin<ls. Ttie fust consists in ineflllMtioii on the soul 
being of divine origin. A contnnuincc of such iiicditation is bdieved to have a tendency 
to rescue the soul fioni all human feelings and pa.ssions, and thereby the soul is ultimately 
brought to its originiil divine jiciiectioii fai suifuissing Ixith Ijurn.ui se.iicli aiul description. 
'ITiis is the state which is commonly <*a]lcd al>sorption The devoJees ulio adhere to this 
mode of devotion Ixung supiKised naturally mcaft.ible of connnitting any moral or social 
crime, are not subjected lo the precepts or prohibitions found in the Sasiras. 

The second kind of devtition consists in believing that the Deity is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfe<‘tioii such as oniui pi eseiicc, ouiuijKitence, tVc , and tluit the individual 
sentient soid is, in its piescnt sUte ol material connection, sejiaiafe from, and dependent 
on, the Deity. Besides, the jnactico of <’haiity, , as mentioned in this text are enjoinefl 
on the perfonners of this mode oi devotion as llieir religious duties Tliis class of 
devotees enjoy, after death, eternal tieatituih* in the liighest heaven, as existences separate 
from the deity and from each other, while worshippei-s by means of fomis, as the Vedanta 
affirms, enjoy only temi)oriU*y bliss. 

From what I have noticed as to the two kinds of notions entertained respecting 
cpiritual devotion, the reader will preceive the reason why a teaidier of spiritual 
knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first person, in r^erence 
to the assumed divine nature of his soul, altliough in the same discourse, he again 
treats of God in the third jierson, in reference to the present separated and subordinate 
state of the soul. 

I “ Two birds, co-habitfint «ind co-cssential, reside unitedly in one tree which h the 
"body. One of them ft/ic wcrtiG consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions: but 
the other (God) without partaking of them, witnesses all eoevls." MundakopanUhad, 
ch. the 3rd. 

“God as being resplendent and mfist proximate to all creatures is styled the operator 
in the heart.” Mundaka the aecund, Section the 2nd. 

J Under the Chiistian dispeiisiition, worship through matter seems unauthorised ; 
John ch : IV. v. 21 : “ The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, woiship the Father, &c.” 23 : “ But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
tme wordhipi^rs shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth, ” &c.; although in the 
Judaical renj^on such worship was sanctioned, as appears from the Books of Leviticus 

others, and even from the above quoted verses ox the Gospel of John. 
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Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that “ God 
is ONE only without an equal, ” and that ‘‘ He cannot be known either 
“ tlirough the medium of language, thought, or vision : how can he be 
“ known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe ?” — 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
** He who is desirous of eternal happiness sliould regard another as he 
“ regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own,” 
ought to manifest tlie warmest affection towrards such of their own 
countiymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and all the followers of 
Guru Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, cfec., profess 
the religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them as brethren. No doubt should be enter- 
tained of their future salvation, merely because they receive instruc- 
tions, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Yainavalkya, with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of 
the Vedas, has said, “ The divine hymns Bik, Gotha, Panika, and 
DakahahiUta, should be sung ; because by their constant use man 
attains supreme beatitude.’* “He who is skilled in playing on the 
lute (vina), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation.” Again the Siva Dharma as 
quoted by Raghunandana, says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instructs.him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 

means.*’ , , ^ w . • 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 

every sense ONE. and worship Hiu alone in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, shonld be 
regarded by ns with affection, on the ground of the obj ect of their 

*0! this tnct, ss rf some other pseudonymous ones, Esja Banimohim Poy wus the r«H 
author.— 'B». 
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worship being the same as ours. We should feel no reluctance to 
co-operate with them in religious matters, merely because they consi- 
der Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice 
should produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one Gk)d, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
supposed incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe 
Rama, &c., to be incarnations of Gk)d, and form external images of 
them. For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same with those of the two similar sects 
among Hindoos, although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 
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this IKDHNTURE made the eighth day of January in the 
Year of Christ one thousand eight hundred and thirty between 
Dwarkanauth Tagore of Jorasankoe in the town of Calcutta Zumeen^ 
dor, Kaleenauth Eoy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Pbussunnocoomar Tagore 
of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Ramchundeb 
Bidtabagish of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and Rammohun 
Roy of ManicktuUah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part 
and BoTKONToNAtTTH Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Radapebsaud 
Roy of ManicktuUah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar and Rama- 
NAUTH Tagore of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Trustees 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part witnesseth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Bykonto- 
nauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram 
Cliunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and before 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them dotli hereby acknowdedge) and for settling and assuring the 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and j^remises hereinafter men- 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and pui-poses as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
and concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi- 
derations them hereunto especiaUy moving they the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 

* TIwb is a faithful reprint of the original It was also published in the Tattwabodhim 
Patrika, No. 90, for Magh, 1772 Sak. Though not oomposed by Raja Rammohun Roy, 
it was “inspired” by him. — E d. 
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presents Do and each and every of them Doth grant bargain sell alien 
release and confirm unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns all that brick built 
messuage (hereafter to be used as a place for religious worship as is 
hereinafter more fully expressed and declared) Building or Tenement 
with the piece or parcel of Land or Ground thereunto belonging and 
on part whereof the same is erected and built containing by estimation 
four Cottahs and two Chittacks be the same a little more or less situate 
lying and being in the Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town of 
Calcutta aforesaid and butted and bounded as follows (that is to say) 
on the north by the House and Ground now or formerly belonging 
to one Fooloorey Rutton on the south by the House and Ground for- 
merly belonging to one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by 
the House and Ground now or formerly belonging to one Fooloorey 
Rutton on the south by the House and Ground formerly belonging to 
one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by the House and 
Ground now or formerly belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonney and 
on the west by the said public Road or Street commonly called Chitpore 
Road or howsoever otherwise the said messuage building land tene- 
ments and hereditament or any of them now are or is or heretofore 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or distinguish- 
ed and all other the messuages lands tenements and hereditaments 
(if any) which are or are expressed or intended to be described or 
comprised in a certain Indenture of bargain and sale hereinafter 
referred together with all and singular the out houses offices 
edifices buildings erections Compoimds Yards walls ditches hedges 
fences enclosures ways paths passages woods uuder-woods shrubs 
timber and other trees entrances easements lights privileges profits 
benefits emoluments advantages rights titles members appendages 
and appurtenances whatsoever to the said messuage building land 
tenements hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof 
belonging or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any part or 
parcel thereof now or at any time or times heretofore held used 
occupied possessed or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed taken or 
known as part parcel or member thereof or any part thereof (all 
wluch said messuage buildings land tenements hereditaments and 
premises are now in the actual possession of or legally vested in the 
said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore by 
virtue of a bargain and sale to them thereof made by the said 
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Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Koy Pruesunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramcliunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy for Sicca Rupees Jive 
Consideration by an Indenture bearing date the day next before the day 
of the date and executed previous to the sealing and delivery of these 
Presents for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the day 
next preceding the day of the date of the same Indenture and by force 
of the statute made for transferring uses into possession and the 
remainder and remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other 
rents issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the said Dwaikanauth 
Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the same 
or any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences 
mimiments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators or represen- 
tatives or of any person or i)erson8 from whom he or tliey can or may 
procure the same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To have 
and to hold the said Messuage Building land tenements heredita- 
ments and all and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to be and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and appurte- 
nances \mto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada Persaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the uses neverthe- 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinafter 
declared and expressed of and concerning the same and to and for 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) To 
the use of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
•survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such sur- 
vivors or their or his assigns shall and do from time to time and at 
all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuajge or 
building land tenements hereditaments and premises with theii* 
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Appurtenaaces to be used occupied enjoyed applied and appropriated 
as and for a place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct themselves in 
an orderly sober religious and devout manner for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Presenter of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to ainy 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within the said 
messuages building land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature shall 
within or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments* 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
food and tliat no eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for the preservation of life) feasting or rioting be^ 
permitted therein or thereon and tliat in conducting the said worship 
and adoration no object animate or inanimate that has been or is or 
shall hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptu-^ 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying or in the 
hymns or other mode of w orship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such 
as have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of charity morality 
piety benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
Between men of all religious persuasions and creeds and also that a 
person of Good repute and well-known for his knowledge piety and 
morality be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns as a 
resident Superintendent and for the purpose of superintending the 
worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed 
and that such worship be performed daily or at least as often as< 
once in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared 
and agreed by and between the parties to these presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appointed or. 
any of them or any other succeeding Trustees or Trustee of the said? 
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tmst estate and premises for the time being to be nominated or 
appointed as hereinafter is mentioned shall depart this life or be 
desirous to be discharged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse 
or neglect or become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said 
trusts then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen it shall be lawful for the said 
Dwarkananth Tagore Kalleeiiauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram- 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohnn Roy during their joint lives or 
the survivors or survivor of them after the death of any or either of 
them jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of them 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy then for the 
said Tmstees or Trustee by any deed or writing under their or his 
hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit person 
or persons to supply the place of tlie Trustees or Trustee respectively 
so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting or becoming 
incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately 
^|(pr any such appointment shall be made aU and every the messuage 
or building land tenements and hereditaments premises which under 
and by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting 
or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid shall 
be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so and in such manner 
that the same shall and may be legally fully and absolutely vested in 
the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed in their or his room or 
stead either solely and alone or jointly with the surviving continuing 
or acting Trustees or Trustee as the case may require and in his or 
their heirs or assigns to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the 
several ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same and that every such new Trustees or Trustee 
shall and may act and assist in the management carrying on and 
execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall be so appointed 
(although they or he shall not have been invested with the seisin of 
the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place they or he shall have 
succeeded) either jointly with the surviving continuing or other 
acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the case may require in such 
and the like manner and in all respects as if such new Trustees or 
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Trustee had been originally appointed by these presents Froridod 
lastly and it is hereby further declared and agreed by and between the 
said Parties to these presents that no one or more of the said Trustees 
'Shall be answerable or accountable for the other and othei’s of them nor 
for the acts defaults or omissions of the other or others of them any 
consent permission or privity by any or either of them to any act deed or 
thing to or by tlie other or others of them done with an intent and for the 
purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaults or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
to whose place or places they or he shall or may succeed but such of 
them the said Trustees shall be answerable accountable and responsible 
for his own respective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussuuno* 
coomar Tagore Ramchtmder Bidyabagish and Rainmohun Roy do 
hereby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
and respective heirs executors administrators and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
any act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussuimocoomar Tagore 
Rana^Shundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered 
to the contrary they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenautli Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun 
Roy at the time of tlie sealing and delivery of these presents are 
or one of them is lawfully rightfully and absolutely seized in their 
or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
own use of the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
feleased with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
for a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
in fee simple in possession and in severalty without any Condition 
Contingent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use 
or uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which can or 
may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat prejudi- 
cially affect or make void the same or defeat determine abridge or 
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vary the us&s or trusts hereby declared and expressed and also that 
they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prusstmnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy (for and notwith- 
standing any such act deed matter or thing as aforesaid^ or some of 
them now have in themselves one of them hath in himself full power and 
Lawful and Absolute Authority by these presents to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditament 
and premises mentioned and intended to be liereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the ])Ossession reversion and 
inheritance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore and their heirs to the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning the same 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and ftirtJlier 
that said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their rights members and appurtenances shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter remain continue and be 


to the use upon the Trusts and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and shall 
and lawfully may be peaceably and quietly liolden and enjoyed and 
applied and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
claim demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Khlleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagsih 
and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming or to claim or possessing any estate right title trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by 


from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and that free 
and clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth 
Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammo- 
hun Roy or any or either of them their or any or either of their 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficiently 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all and all 
manner of former and other gifts grants bargains Sales ^ases 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titles charges 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed c^te 
suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore IMeenauth Koy 
Prusauaoooomar Tagore Eamohundar Bidyabagish and Bammehoun 
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or any or either of them or any or either of their heirs or 
representatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfully 
Riming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or in 
Equity from through under or in trust for them or any or either of 
them or with their or any or either of their consent privity or 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said 
Bwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or their heirs and 
representatives and all and every other person ^r persons whomsover 
now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightfully claiming or 
possessing any estate right title use trust or interest either at Law 
or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land tenements 
hereditaments and jpremises mentioned or intended to be hereby 
granted and released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them shall ftnd 
wiR from time to time and at all times hereafter at the reasonable 
request of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy aud 
Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs 
of the survivor of their or his assigns make do acknowledge suffer 
execute and perfect all and every such further and other lawful and 
reasonable acts things deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law 
whatsoever for the further better more perfectly absolutely and 
satisfactorily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
the said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby granted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and the possession reversion and inheritance of 
the same with their and every of their appurtenances unto the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or 
other the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees and 
Trustee or his or their council learned in the Law shall be reasonably 
devised or advised and required so as such further assurance or 
assurances contain or imply in them no further or other Warranty or 
CJovenants on the part of the person or persons who shall be required to 
make or execute the same then for or against the acts deeds omissiona 
or defeults of him her or them or his her or their heirs executors 
admuustrators and so that he she or they be not ccunpelled or com* 
pellable to go or travel from the usual place of hia her or their 
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respective abode for making or executing the same In witness 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto subscribed 
and set their hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 

Dwarkanauth Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Roy. 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 

{Signed in Bengali), 
Rammohim Roy. 

Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy. 

Ranianaiitli Tagore. 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
aforesaid in the presence of 
J. Foimtain 
Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day. 







INTROBUGTION.^^ 


Several of nly friends having expressed a wish to be possessed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Controversies with those 
Brahmans who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for reptibli- 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papers or those of my friends who happened to have brought them 
from India, and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unknown) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions : whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi- 
dually, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the imiverse. The same Vedas represent rites and external worship 
addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacity ; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London^ July 23, 1832. 

P. S. — In all "the following Translations, except the Oejui Upaiiishad, the mode of 
spelling Sanskrit words in English, adopted by Ur. .1. B. Gilchrist, has been observed. 

^This Introduction appears in the * Translation of several principal Books, Passages, 
and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial works on Brahmimical Theology ’ 
which Kammohun Roy published in London in 1832. — Ed. 
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The Select Committee of the Hoube of Coimuous which was 
appointed in February, 1831, and re*appointed in ehme to consider 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Ramniohun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence in the form of successive Communications to the Board of 
Control,” which besides duly appearing in tlie Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the 
prc^tical operation of the Judicial and Eevcnuc Systems of hidia, etc. 
We have omitted the map which* the author annexed to this 
volume. — E d. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


India, anciently called the “ Bharata Varsha after the name of 
a monarch called “ Bharata ’’f is bounded on its south by the sea ; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the comitries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan; on the north by a lofty and 
extensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of 
east longitude.^ 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though politically independent of, and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and 
commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in the 
Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land 

■' “ t’^arsha ” implies a largo tract of coatineiit, cut off from other coimtiies by natural 
boundaries, such as oceiins, mountains, or extensive deserts. 

t “ Bharata ” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from the 
IndxiA'ama ” or the hmar race. 

f The boundary mountains are inleriupted on the east Iwtween 90^' and 91° li. and 
lat. St'/' and 27 ' N. Hence the countries to the east of the BrahmapuUa, as Assam, Ava, 
Siam, Ac., as i'.ir as 102° E. long are by some authors considerd as part of India, though 
beyond its naturjil limits ; and by European winters usually called ” India beyond the 
Ganges.” There, relics of Sanskrit literal lue, and remains of Hindu temples . are still 
found. Other ancient writers, however, considered these countines as attached to China, 
the iulmbitants having greater Tesemblance to the Chinese in features. 

The western boundary mountains are in like maimer broken at long. 70° East, and at 
lat. North. Consequently the countries beyond that natural limit, such iia Cabal 
and Candahar, are supposed by some to be included in India, and by others in Persia. 
But many Hindu aritiquities still exist there to corroborate the former notion.— Not only 
the northern boundary mountains of India, but silso those mountains which form the 
eastern and western limits of it, are by the ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya, 
and considered branches of that great chain. “ In the north direction is situated the 
prince of mountains, the ’ immortal Himalaya ’ which immersing both in the eastern an 
western seas, stands on earth as a standard of measure (or Hne of demarcation) . 
—Kalidasa. 
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are separated from each, other by rivers, or hills, or sometimes by 
imaginary lines of demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,” in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.^^ 

The first is called “ the civilized and sacred land ;”t which, 
extending from the banks of the Indus at 34° north and 72°2o east, 
in a south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26° 30 north and 87°30 east, lies between this line and 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22° north 
and 73° east, to 25° north and 87° 30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, 
Benares, the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The 
second division is named merely “ the civilized land, ” and is situated 
between the eastern and western coasts, terminating towards the east 
at the mouth of the G-anges, about ^2° north, and 87°30 east, and 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, 
and 72° 30. east, comprehending the large province of Gujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the limits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by MlechehhaSy or barbarians, and were therefore called 
barbarous countries, f 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 

* Maiiu, the most ancient authority, thus defines their limits. ^ “ The lands lying as 
far as tho eastern and as far as the western oceans, ond Iwtween the mountains just iiien- 
tioned (Himalaya and Vindhya) are known to the wise by the name of “Ai’yavarta or the 
land inhabited by respectable people.” Ch. II., v. 22. 

. In his translation of this passage. Sir William Jones, hy omitting to refer to the 
eommentory, which substitutes the copulative Sanskrit particle “ Cha ” for “ Eba," has thus 
translated this passage : “ As far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, between 
the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract wJiich the mse have named Aryavarto.” 
This rendered the description obscui'e, if not wholly unintelligible ; since the countries lying 
between these two ranges of mountains, are scarcely situated l>etween the eastern and 

t Because this dirision includes within it tho tract which is called the Sacrwl Land, 
situated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu : “ Between the two divine jivers 
Saiaswati and Drishadwati, lies the tract of land which the sages have named 
Brahmavarta, because ik was frequented by gods.” 

JAcountry, where the distinction of the four dasses (Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Sudia) is not observed, is known as ‘ilflechcWm D mo’ or “barbarous country,” as 
uqoted by Raghunandana. 
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of numeroos princes hostile towards each other ♦ and owing to the 
snccessive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroy- 
ing every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahomniedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Christian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire f for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), imder a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the good 
will of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all die southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the pos- 
session of the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred 
to British possession from the rule of a number of tlie rebellious 
nobility. While the greatest part of the northern provinces beyond 

^ Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several independent princes, 
with the fomoidable power she enjoyed »«’hen consolidated \mder the empire of the Sufis. 

Direct yoar attention to a stiD nearer country, I mean England : and compare the 
conBequences formerly ai'isiiig from her divided resources, with her present state of 
elevation under the subsisting miion. 

t It may be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinws : Delhi, Lahore, 
Cashmere, Cabal, Caudahai', Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, Allaliabad, Behar, 
Bengal, C^issa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurungal>ad, Golconda, Bejapoor. 
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the river Sutlej has ibllen iuto the hands of Runjeet Singh, the chief 
of a tribe commonly called Sikha. 

^Utbar the Second, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “ King of Delhi,’* 
without either royal prerogative or power. 

Runjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Eastern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles ; judicious in the discharge of public duties, and 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional govern- 
ment being entirely foieign to his mind, he has necessarily followed 
the same system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing 
in the comitry. The government he has established, although it be 
purely military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of respect- 
able English meicliants (commonly known })y the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of 
Privileges in 1600, durini- the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on 
trade with the blast Indies ; and with respect to tlie particulars of 
their success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), 
and from several ol his successors permission to establish commercial 
factories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privi- 
leges in that countiy ; witli relation further to their conquests, which 
commencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India, - -conquests principally owing to the 
dissensions and pusillanimous ccmduct of the native princes and 
chiefs, as well as to the ignorance exibting in the East, of the modem 
improvements in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance 
afforded to the Company by the naval and military forces of the 
crown of England, — I refer the reader to the modern histories of 
India, ^ such particulars and details being quite foreign to the object 
which I have for the present in view. 

^ The government of England, in the meantime, received frequent 
mtimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquiaitions had been obtained and conquests achieved, a^d of the 

* Bruce’s Amials; Anderson’s History of Commeice in MoPherson’s Annala; Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Jonnial and F^etters ; Raynal’s East and West Indies ; Orme's Historical 
fragmente, and on the Government and people oC Hindostan ; Dow’s History ; Malcolm’s 
Sketiih 0? the political History of India ; Ditto, Central India ; and Mill’s History of 
British India. 
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abuse of power committed by the Oompimy's serraats,^'" who were seat 
out to India from time to time to role the territory thus acquired ; 
and the impression in consequence was that the immense, or rather 
incalculable, distance, between India and England, impeding inter- 
course between the natives of the two countries, and the absence 
of efficient local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s 
executive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate 
their duties and bring reproach on the national character. Under 
these apprehensions the British Parliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. 
Ill, commonly called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial 
acquisitions by conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all 
correspondence connected with their civil or military government 
should be submitted to the consideration of the Ministers; and 
subsequently in 1784, (by act :24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of 
Commissioners was establisiied by the crown as a control over the 
East India Company and the executive officers in India. The Board 
consists of a president, who usually has a seat in the British cabinet, 
and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a secretary and 
other requisite subordinate officers. This institution has answered 
the purpose as far regards subjects of a general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 17D3, was of a mixed 
nature — European and Asiatic. The established usages of the country 
were for the most part ado£>te(l as the model of their conduct, in the 
discharge of political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modifica- 
tion at the discretion of the local authority. In addition to the 
exercise of the sovereign [K)wer, power declared through policy^ to 
liave been vested in them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to 
act in their commercial capacity with greater success than previous 
to their sovereignty, t In consideration of the extensive territories 
acquired by the Company in different parts of India, they deemed it 
advisable to establi sh three governments at the three presidencies oC 

^ They were generally relatione and friends of the leading memi)ers of the coaapsny, 
twenty-four in number, called the “ Diiwtors,” first elected in 1709, and invested by the 
general body of tlie company with the power of managing their territorial poeseseionB in 
India, as well as their commerce m the Kast and West. 

f The monopoly of salt has proved an immense source of revenue to them. Besides 
the factones of opium, silk, cloth, &c., have been established in many places favourably 
situated for commerce. 
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Bengal, Madras and Bombay; the two latter being, since, 1773, 
subordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 

The Marquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 1786.* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material 
changes in every department, particularly in the revenue and 
judicial systems. These changes approximating to the institutions 
existing in England, are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly 
reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of this treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these system.s, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive though 
partial, practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt 
impressed with- the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously 
/encouraged and knowledge widely diffused ; that mechanics were 
almost in a state of perfection, and politics in daily progress ; that 
moral duties were, on the wliole, obsers^ed with exemplary propriety 
notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state of high and luxu- 
ri ous refinement ; and that religion was spreading, even amid scepti- 
cism and false philosophy. 

I was in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
jrears, to visit the Western AVorld, witli a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. 1 ultimately succeeded in 
surmounting the obstacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic 
nature ; and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 
1830, 1 anived in England on the 8th of April following. The 
jparticulars of my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which 
T intend to publish ; together with whatever has appeared to me most 
worthy of remark and record in regard to the intelligence, riches and 
power, manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and 
excellence existing in this country. s 


* Since tlie formation ol the Board of CommiBBionerfl for the affairs of India, the 
^Croim has exercised the right of selection in regard to the Governor-General to be 
nominated by the Company. 
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The question of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company’s 
Oharter*^^ being then under the consideration of the Oovemment^ and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
of that country, to deliver iny evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among die other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I 
deem it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of 
prefixing these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with 
notes and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions 
are deserving of notice. 

’^Tho Company’s Chai-ter was last renewed by the Crown in 1813, with certain 
modifications, for a period of twenty years, and consequently expires in 1833, unless 
previously renewed. 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. Have you observed the oyer at ion of the Judicial 
System in India? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that system, 
more particularly from personal experien(‘e in the Bengal presidency, 
where I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is cal- 
culated to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial sj'stem established in 179(>, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the situation of the country, and to 
the character of the people as well as of the Government, had there 
been a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial 
office, under a proper code of laws. 

o. Q. Explain particidarly in what points you consider the 
practical operation of the system defective, 

A. In the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in many of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the w’ant of a proper code of 
laws, by which they might be easily guided. 

4. Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a 
greater number of judges ? 

A. 1st : The courts being necessarily few in number in comparison 
to the vast territories under the British rule, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general imable to go and seek redress for any injury, parti- 
cularly those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, 
possessing great local influence. 2ndly : The business of the courts 
is so heavy that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many 
are necessanly pending some years before they can be decided ,* an 
evil which is aggravated by subsequent appeals from one court to 
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another, attended with farther delay and increased expense. By this 
state of things wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and 
oppressed in the same proportion discouraged, and often reduced 
to despair. 3rdly : Such a mass of business transacted in foreign 
languages being too much for any one individual, even the ablest 
and best-intentioned judge, may be disheartened at seeing before 
him a file of causes which he can hardly hope to overtake ; and he 
may therefore be thus induced to transfer a great part of the business 
to Ills native officers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly 
paid for their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

5. Q. Will you inform us what evils arise from the want of due 
qualification in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of 
strict integrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, 
not being familiar with the laws of the people over whom they 
are caUed to administer justice by these laws, and the written 
proceedings of the court, answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence 
taken, and documents produced, being all conducted in a language 
which is foreign to them, they must either rely greatly on the inter- 
pretation of their native officers, or be guided by their own surmises 
or conjectures. In the one case, the cause will be decided by those who 
in point of rank and pay are so meanly situated, and who are not 
reBX)onsible to the government or public for tlie accuracy of the 
decision ; in the other case, a decision foimded on conjecture must 
be very liable to error. Still, I am happy to observe that there are 
some judicial officers, though very few in number, whose judgment 
and knowledge of the native languages are such, that in cases which 
do not involve much intricacy and legal subtlety, they are able to 
form a correct decision independent of the natives around them. 

6. Q. Gan you point out what obstructions to the administration 
of justice are produced by the want of a better code of laws ? 

A. The regulations published from year to year by the local 
government since 1793, which serve as instructions to the courts, are 
so voluminous, complicated, and in many instances, either too concise 
or too exuberant, that they are generally considered not a clear and 
easy guide ; and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws administered in 
eonjunction with the above re|^ations, being spread over a great 
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nxunber of difEerent books of various and sometimes doubtful authority, 
ihe judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretations of 
their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have introduced 
great perplexity into the administration of justice. 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration 
of jtistice besides these you have stated ? 

A. The first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that its 
administrators and the persons among whom it is administered have 
no common language. 2ndly, That owing partly to this cause and 
also in a great measure to the difference of manners, <S:c., the com- 
munication between these two parties is very limited ; in consequence 
of which the judges can with the utmost difficulty acquire an adequate 
knowledge of the real nature of the grievances of the persons seeking 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence by which 
their claims are supported or opposed. 3rdly, That there is not the 
same relation between the native pleaders and the judge as between 
the British bar and the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior : consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a week, or whether tliey attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native pleaders or law officers, and others 
attending the courts — as well as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedings and regulate their decisions ; or whether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselves, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being afforded to judicial proceed- 
ings by means of the press, I have no reference to the question of a 
free press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on wliich I do 
not mean to touch.) 5thly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising 
partly from the frequency with which oaths are administered in 
the courts, having taken from them the awe with which they 
were formerly regarded, partly from the judges being often imable 
to detect impositions in a foreign language, and to discriminite nicely 
the value of evidence amongst a people with whom they have in 
general so little communication ; and partly from the evidence being 
frequently taken, not by the judge himself but by his native officers 
(Amlahs), whose good will is often secured beforehand by both 
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parties^ so that they may not endeavour to detect their false evidence 
by a strict emminatiou. Under these circumstances the practice of 
perjtuy has grovm so prevalent that the facts sworn to by the different 
parties in a suit are generally directly opposed to each o^er, so that 
it has become almost impossible to ascertain the truth from their 
contradictoiy evidence. 6thly, That the prevalence of perjury has 
again introduced the practice of forgery to such an extent as to render 
the administration of justice still more intricate and perplexing. 
7thly, The want of due publicity being given to the regulations 
which stand at present in place of a code of laws. Fi-om their being 
very voluminous and expensive, the community generally have not 
the means of purchasing them ; nor have they a sufficient opportunity 
of consulting or copying them in the judicial and revenue offices 
where they are kept. As these are usually at a distance from the 
populous parts of the town, only professional persons or parties 
engaged in suits or official business are in the habit of attending 
these offices. 8thly, and lastly, Holding the proceedings in a language 
foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the witnesses. 

8. Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts con- 
ducted ? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 
former Muhammadan rulers, of whom tliis was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, the parties, and the witnesses sufficiently well 
aeguaint&i with thai language to understand the proceedings readily ? 

A. I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some of the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

10. Q. Would it he advantageous to substitute the English langu- 
age in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The English language would have the advantage of being 
the vemactdar language of the judges. With regard to the native 
inhabitants, it woidd no doubt, in the meantime, have the same 
disadvantage as the Persian; but its gradual introduction in the 
courts would still, notwithstanding, prove ultimately beneficial to 
them by promoting the study of English. 

11. Q. Does the native bar assist the judge, and form a check on 
the accuracy of the decisions ? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful puipose, 
and does so to some extent ; but, from the cause alluded to above 
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(Alls. 7, No. 3), not to the extent that is necessary to secure the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

12. Q. Do the judges treat the native pleaders with the consider- 
ation and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts with the 
consideration due to their office. 

13. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treated with 
respect ? 

A. The native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from there 
being such a great distance between them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the country, and from not being of the same 
profession, or of the same class as the judges, and having no 
prospect of promotion as English barristers have, that they are treated 
as an inferior caste of persons. 

14. Q. Do not the native judicial officers employed under the 
judge assist him in his proceedings ? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. WhaJt kind of assistance do they render to the judge ? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkh^ast, or arzi), 
an8we]CS» replies, rejoinders, and other papers produced in the court ; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses ; and very 
often, on account of the weight of business, the judge employs them 
to take the depositions of the witnesses; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, and lay them 
before the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the 
proceedings held ? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to tlie government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Are not the judges assisted also by Hindu and 

Mvhamm^n lawyers, appointed to act as interpreters of the 
law ? ^ 

A. They are : learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
law points which may arise in any case. 

18. Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of 

any description ? 

A. Yes: there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 

decision of small debts ; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
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try causes under five Inuidred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable property. 

19. Q. Are ^ley qualified to discharge the duties entrusted to 
them? 

A. Many of them are fully qualified ; and if proper care can be 
taken in the selection, all the situations might be filled with well* 
qualified persons. 

20. Q. What is your opinion of the general character and con- 
duet of the judges in their official capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my humble opinion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure ; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen of such distinguished 
talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the admi- 
nistration of justice. Others are not so well gifted, and must 
therefore rely more on the representations of their native officers, and 
being free from any local check on their public conduct, their 
regularity, attention to business, and other judicial habits, are not 
equal to the wishes of their employers, nor calculated to give general 
satisfaction. 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives ? 

A. Formerly they borrowed to a great amount ; at present this 

practice is discouraged. 

22. Q, Why are the natives prevailed upon to lend to the judges^ 
and other civilians^ money to such an extent ? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes 
induced to accommodate the civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their friends and relatives, the judges and 
others having many situations directly or indirectly in their gift ; some- 
times by the hope of benefiting by their friendly disposition when the 
natives have estates imder their jurisdiction ; and semetimes to avoid 
incurring the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of 1807, is 
empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punishment, by his 
own authority under certain legal pretences on any native, whatever 
his respectability may be. 

23. Q. What is your opinion of the judicial character and 
conduct of the Hindu and Mvhammedcm lawyers attached to the 
courts? 
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A. Among the Muhammadan lawyers 1 have met with some 
honest men. The Hindu law^^ers are in general not well spoken 
of, and they do not enjoy much of the confidence of the public. 

24. Q. Wh<U is your opinion of the official character and 
conduct of the subordinate native judicial officers ? 

A. Considering the trifling salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 rupees a month (the last being the 
allowance of the head native officer only), and the expenses they 
must incur, in supporting some respectability of appearance, besides 
maintaining their families ; (the keeping of a palankeen alone must 
cost the headman a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), 
and considering also the extent of the power which they must 
possess, from their situations and duties as above explained (Q. 15.), 
and the immense sums involved in the issue of causes pending in 
the courts, it is not to be expected that the native officers, having 
such trifling salaries, at least many of them, should not avail 
themselves sometimes of their official influence, to promote their 
own interests. 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the 'professional character and 
conduct of the pleaders ? 

A. Many pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of the 
highest respectability and legal knowledge, as the judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them in a way wffiich makes them 
feel that they have a character to support. Those of the provincial 
courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent to the 
discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons for that office are 
not always very carefuUy selected ; and in general, I may observe, that 
the pleaders are held in a state of too much dependence by the judges, 
particularly in the inferior courts, which must incapacitate them from 
standing up firmly in support of the rules of the court. 

26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial 
department i and to what extent ? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inhor 
bitante generally confidence in the purity of the Company's courts awd 
the accuracy of their decisions : and have the native community 
confidence in the integrity of the subordinate judicial officers ? 
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A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, the respect* 
able and, intelligent native inhabitants cannot be expected to have 
confidence in the general operation of the judicial system. 

29. Q. Are the judges influenced in their decision hy their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native languages, and 
in the Regulations of government; must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who dislike to 
undergo the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Europeans is 
still more irksome in the sultry climate of India. 

30. Q. Can you suggest any mode of removing the several defects 
you have pointed out in the judicial system ? 

A. As European judges in India are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assist- 
ance, from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, 
manners', customs, habits, and practices of the people, and as the 
natives who possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to 
subordination and indifferent treatment, and consequently have not the 
power of commanding respect from others, unless joined by Europeans, 
the only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowledge and 
experience of the native with the dignity and firmness of the European. 
This principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice 
since 1793, though in an imperfect manner, in the constitution of the 
courts of circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with 
the judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on 
the bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system in a 
matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and death, 
during the space of forty years though it has been continually altering 
the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, therefore, 
that the appointment of such native assessors should be reduced to a 
regular system in the civil courts. They should be appointed by 
government for life, at the recommendation of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, which should select them carefully, with a view to their 
character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 rupees 
per mensem. They should be responsible to the government as well 
as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the European 
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judges, and correspond directly with the judicial secretary. A casting 
voice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing the native 
officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, however, 
having aright to record his dissent. These assessors should be selected 
out of those natives who have been already employed for a period of 
not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillah Court 
Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial department.*^ 

Par. 2. This measure would remove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5 , 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide against the evils refe^:red to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of justice 
efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to remove 
the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor might 
attempt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of insufficient 
capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and grievous 
suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse to trial 
by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, which, ^ 
from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, has 
become so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would be;, 
an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 5 * 
and 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 6, 8, and also in the replies to Query 4, ^ 
Nos. 2 and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove the evils arising from want of 
publicity of the Regulations, as noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the principal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept in a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a 
small salaiy, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and 
copy them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this 
would not amoimt to two pounds a month for each station, and the 
benefits of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In ox-der to remedy the evils arising from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. 1, 1 beg to suggest 
as follows: The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for 
the decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or im- 
moveable property, are at present stationed at the same place where 

* The native judicial officers are generally versed in Persian, and therefore the pro- 
ceedings hitherto generally held in that language would be familiar to them. 
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the zillah judge holde hie court, and plaints are at first laid before 
the judge, who turns them over to one of these commissioners at his 
own discretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great 
distance of the courts from many under their jurisdiction, as this 
often embraces a circle of 60 or 80 miles. I therefore propose that 
these Sudder Ameens should be stationed at proportionate distances 
in different parts of the district, so that suitors may not hare to travel 
far from their homes to file their bills and afterwards to seek and 
obtain justice ; and that one of the assistants of the judge should be 
stationed in a central position which might enable him (without any 
additional charge to government as I shall liereafter show) to visit 
and personally superintend these Ameens, when the judge’s station 
is on or near the border of his district. If it is otherwise situated, 
one of the assistants of the judge may remain at the head station 
with the judge, and superintend the commissioners nearest to him, 
while another assistant being stationed at an appropriate distance, 
may superintend those who are more remotely situated from the first 
assistant. There will thus be as complete a check over them as under 
the present system, and justice will be brought home to the doors of a 
great majority of the inhabitants of each district, since causes tmder 
500 rupees are exceedingly numerous in every Zillah or City Court. 

Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very usefuUy 
employed in checking the dreadfully increasing crime of forgery, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the 
judicial courts. Written documents of a diametrically opposite 
nature are, as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, 
and serve to confound justice and perplex a conscientious bench. 
Therefore under the proposed system of assistant judges’ courts 
in two different quartere of a district, I would recommend, as highly 
necessary and expedient to check materially the practice of forgery, 
that parties to any deed should be required, in, order to render the 
same valid, to produce it in open court before the nearest assistant 
judge, within a certain number of days from the time of its execution. 
This rule should apply^-‘ to all sorts of deeds, contracts and agreements 
regarding property above 100 rupees in value, such as wills and bills 
of sale, &C; and money bonds for debts payable at a certain period 
beyond six mcmths, and upon receiving a fee of from one to two rupees, 

* By Begulation XXXVI a£ 1793, the registering of deeds is authorised, but left 
tn the option of the parties. 
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aoooxding to its importance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the, 
identity of the parties in open court, should immediately affix his 
signature as witness to the deed and retain a copy of the same in a 
book of record kept on purpose, duly authenticated and marked to 
prevent the possibility of interpolation, or any other species of fraud. 
The sum above allowed as a fee on registering, with a small fixed 
charge per page for retaining a copy, would be more than sufficient to 
remunerate any extra trouble attending the duty and the labour of 
transcribing. To induce the proprietors of land and other respectable 
persons to appear without reluctance in open court on such occasions, 
they should be invariably treated with the respect due to their rank. 
Further to encourage the public to have papers registered, and to 
satisfy the government that no improper delay takes place in registering 
them, as weU as to prevent the copyists from extorting perquisites, a 
book should be kept in which the party presenting a paper should in 
open court enter a memorandum of the day and hour on which he 
presented it for registmtion, and of the day and hour when it was 
produced and returned to him. This system would materially remedy 
the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, No. 6. 

Par, 7. The assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Araeens, and try them in conjunction with a native 
assessor appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary 
smaller than that of the judges ’ assessor, that is, perhaps not exceed- 
ing 200 rupees a month. In the event of difference of opinion 
between the assessor and the assistant judge on any case, it should 
be appealable to the Zillah judge, whose decision should be final ; and 
as the Sudder Ameens are now paid from the duties on the stamps 
used and the fees received on the papers filed, so the assistant judges 
assessor may be paid in the same manner from the fees and stamps 


imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfere 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their duties, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints of 
any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves oppressed 
by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate of the 
district for his investigation; as very often the poor villager or 
peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair of any 
^Uef, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a distance 

to the station to seek redress. 
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31. Q. J<9 trial hy jury (or cmy thing resemhling it) resorted to 
at present in any ease ? 

A. The principle of juries under certain modihcations has from 
the most remote periods been well understood in this coimtry under 
the name of Punchayet. 

32. Q. What is the difference hetioeen the Jury system and the 
Punchayet ? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 
because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are not regular in 
Ijieir meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
unless by appealing to the court ; they have no judge to preside 
at their meetings and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded 
in any manner from partiality or private influence. They are in &ct 
at present only arbitrators appointed by the court with^jonsent of the 
parties in a cause, each party nominating one arbitrator and the 
judge a third ; and sometimes both parties agree to refer the decision 
of the case to one arbitrator. 

33. Q. Why and when was the Punchayet system discouraged ? 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 

different footing. In former days it was much more important in its 
functions. It was resorted to by parties at their own option, or by 
the heads of tribes, who assumed the right of investigation and 
decision of differences ; or by the government, which handed over 
causes to a Punchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the introduction of any system of 
Jury trial or Punchayet would he beneficial ? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Par. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Punchayet composed of the intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants, under the direction of a European judge to 
preserve order, and a native judge to guard against any private 
influence, is the only tribxmal which can estimate properly the whole 
be$^ing8 of a case, with the validity of the documentary evidence, 
and the character of the witnesses, who could have little chance of 
imposing false testimony upon such a tribunal. 

35. Q. Do you think it would he acceptable to the inhebir 
tanls7 

A. As the Punchayet even in its present very imperfect form is 
still practised by the inhabitants, it would without doubt be mudb 
more so,^ were it reduced to a regular system, guarded by proper 
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checks, and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire the 
whole community with higher resi>ect and confidence for this ancient 
institution. But whatever length its popularity may go, it is the 
only system by which the present abuses consisting of perjury, 
forgery, and corruption can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail, the modification of the 
Punchayet-jury system which you think best suited to the circumstances 
of the country ? 

A. lam of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjxmction with the plan above stated. (Q. 30.) It would be 
easy to adapt it to the object in view, without imposing any heavy 
duty on the respectable portion of the native community. Three 
jurymen, or at most five, would, I conceive, answer the purpose 
as well as a greater number, and any zillah (district) could easily 
supply a list from which these might be taken without inconvenience. 
Three times the number required for sitting on a trial should be 
summoned, and the persons actually to serve should be taken by lot, 
80 that neither the judges nor the parties may be able to know before- 
hand what persons will sit on the trial of a cause. The general list of 
jurymen should be as numerous as the circumstances of the city or 
zillah (district) will admit. It should be prepared by the European 
judge at the station, and altered and amended by him from time to time 
as may seem proper and requisite. He may easily select well qualified 
juries from respectable and intelligent natives known to be versed in 
judicial subjects, who reside in considerable numbers at every station. 
A necessary concomitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the 
sole use of the vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the 
Persian language in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered 
as possible, and the jury should be kept apart and required to decide 
without separating, as in the English courts of law. In a trial thus 
conducted the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the 
purposes of justice, need only be allowed where there is a difference of 
opinion betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury 
are unanimous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country qualified to 
discharge judicial functions of this nature, and from what class would 
you select the jurors ? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in answer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired juicial officers, from agents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who are 
generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and respectable 
inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q. 30 and 36.) To avoid 
any undue bias or partiality, both parties in a suit should have a right 
of objecting to any juryman, who can be shewn to have an interest in 
the cause, or particular connection with either party. 

38. Q. Do you think the natives competent and tdigihle to cdd, 
gtidicial aituolions, or only subordinate ones ? 

A. As many of them, even under the present manifold disadvan* 
tages, already discharge all the judicial functions, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 15.), it will not be very difficult, I think, with proper 
management, to find qualified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty that may be assigned to them. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are only fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Puuchayet^ury 
system woidd possess over the judicial system now established ? 

A. First, from the thorough knowlege of the native character 
possessed by such a tribunal, and of the language of the parties and 
witnesses, it would not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury would be guarded from imdue influence by the judge and 
his assessors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of 
undue influence. Fourthly, it would secure the dispatch of business, 
and the prevention of delay, and of the need of appeals. The 
checking of perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from 
it, besides many other advantages already pointed out.' 

40. Q. Are the provincial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred'^ 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the country, these courts are generally 
conducted with greater regularity. 

41. Q. Whoti is the nature of the difference existing between 
them? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidency, in causes above 10,000 rupees, 
the action must be laid in the provincial court of appeal, and may be 
decided by one judge. This court takes cognizance also of any case 
of inferior amount below 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it 
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by appeal from the decision of or proceedings held by, the judge 
of the city or district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, 
appeals can only be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the 
highest civil tribunal. 

42. Q. Gan you point out any defects in the Sudder Dewany 
Adatolutj and their remedies ? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges for the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their 
ability and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any 
defects which may exist in the court over which they preside. It is, 
however, highly desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adaw- 
lut should have the power of issuing the writ of habeas corpus, 
on seeing sufficient grounds for the exercise of this peculiar power, 
according to the practice of the English courts. But when the 
person imprisoned is situated at a greater distance from the Sudder 
courts than fifty miles, the judges of this court, to save useless 
expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom they could 
best rely, to investigate the case, and report to them. 

43. Q. What other duties are assigned to the judges of the 
protrincial courts ? 

A. They are a medium of commimication between the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of 
circuit. 

44. Q. How many provincial courts are there ? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacca, Moorshed- 
abad, Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

45. Q. Are not the judges of the provincial courts still judges of 
circuit? 

A. No : they were so for merly ; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from them 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. Q. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue 
commissioners also judges of circuit? 

A. Such an union of offices is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highest importance, 
being invested with the power of life and death, and imprisonment 
during life in chains, the infliction of corporal puni^ent, and the 
confiscation of property. He is, besides, charged with the preserva- 
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tion of peace and good order in several extensive districts ; and it is 
morally impossible, therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of 
Government and the public, if his attention be at the same time 
engrossed and distracted by political, commercial, or revenue trans- 
actions. In criminal suits, moreover, he labours under a peculiar 
disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar composed of persons of 
liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelligent and independent 
jurors. The former often proves of essential service to the bench in 
the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as applicable to every 
case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess, and in the 
detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Par. 2. Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to 
remain at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, 
while the others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit. But 
on the present system, the commissioner of revenue being also 
judge of circuit, when he goes on circuit, aU references to him^ 
by the collectors under his jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, 
and the most important matters in the revenue business are en- 
tirely suspended for months together. Although the former Moham- 
medan governments were subject to the charge of indifference 
about the administration of justice, they yet perceived the evils liable 
to arise from an union of revenue and judicial duties. No judge or 
judicial officer empowered to try capital crimes (as Cazees or Muftis), 
was ever suffered to become a collector of revenue. 

Par. 3. The separation of these two offices has also been estab- 
lished by long practice under the British government, being one of 
the leading principles of the system introduced by Lord Cornwallis. 
Accordingly those young civilians who attached themselves to the 
revenue line of the service, have advanced by successive steps in that 
line ; while those again who preferred the judicial, have been in like 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
department of public duty. Therefore, by overturning this system, a 
gentleman may now be appointed to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried the most trivial cause ; and another to 
ft^erintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger* Mr. E. R. BarweU, Revenue Commissioxier and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24-Purgunnah8, Baraset, Jessore and Burrisal, 
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it an examplB of the former cate ; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Oocamissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwan^ Jungul Muhal, and 
Hooghly, is an imtance of the latter.^ 

Par. 4. The remedy I beg to propose, without further expense 
attending the establishment, is to separate the duties between two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class of duties would 
find them more easy and simple, though the field embraced was more 
extensive, and the expense would be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par-* 5. The duties of judges and magistrates are not so incom- 
• patible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners of' 
revenue ; but still separation of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. 
Therefore these two offices (the office of judge and that of magistrate) 
should be exercised by different individuals. However, the magis- 
trates should assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or 
orders as they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices^ 
of judge and magistrate are separate. 

47. Q. What delay generally takes place in the decision of causes ? 

• A. In the Zillah courts a cause may .be pending on an average* 

about two or three years; in the courts of appeal four or five 
years ; and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. But 
if the property in dispute amount to the value of about 50,000' 
rupees, so as to admit of an appeal to the king in council, the 
probable period of delay in the decision of such an appeal is better 
known to the authorities here than to myself. 

48. Q. WhoJt is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It must be acknowledged that irregularity in attending the* 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of proper discipline or 
control over the judicial officers are the main causes of obstruction in 
the dispatch of the judicial business ; and these daily growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishinent have, in a great 
measure, defeated the object which the government had in view in 
establishing it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stamp, 
the first paper in a suit, cannot easily be got on the file unless it be 
aoeompanied with some perquisite to the native recorder, whose duty 

* Vide tha Directories containioR the list o£ civil servante in Bengal 
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it is to ascertain^ first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with 
;3lihe value of the stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 
or a week, just as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case 
is the same with respect to the issuing of the summonses prepared by 
another native officer, to command the attendance of the person sued» 
either in person or by a pleader to put in his answer. Summonses, 
subpoenas, and the processes of the provincial courts are issued againsW 
individuals through the judge of the district in which they reside, 
and a certain period is always allowed for serving these processes ; 
but neither are the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully 
occupied, punctual in observing those subordinate duties, nor does 
* the higher court, which is occupied by other important business, take 
any early notice of the expiration of the time allowed for making 
the return. The parties are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly 
understanding not only with the officers of the provincial court, but 
also with those of the Zillah or city court. Whether the defendant 
attends immediately or long after the time allowed him, or whether 
he files his answer within the regular prescribed period, or a year 
afterwards, is treated as if practically immaterial. But delay uninten- 
tionally allowed to the parties in filling the requisite papers and in 
producing their documents and witnesses, is the too frequent source 
of great abuses ; as the opportunity thus afforded by delay is embraced 
to invent stories and forge documents in support of them, to procure 
false witnesses and to instruct them in the manner that appears best 
calculated to serve the purposes in view. 

Par. 2, Moreover, some of the judges are very irregular in 
cidling on causes, choosing any day and any time that suits their 
convenience to occupy the bench singly. The pleaders, being natives 
of the country, have little or no influence over the conduct of the 
judges to prevent such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of official control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in each court be required to discharge this du^ 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly 
responsible under an adequate penalty, with proper sureties for his 
conduct, liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want 
of punctuality proved against him by either pariy» on complaint 
to tiie judge of the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial 
secretary. 
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Par. 4. This superiatendent or clerk of the papers should be 
required to place on the file in open court bills of complaint as well as 
answers and replies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation 
rV of 1793. These should not be admitted to the records after the 
time allowed, unless the judge, on motion publicly made, find suificient 
reason for prolonging the period, say a week or two in particular 
»ca8e8. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that no 
delay takes place in issuing summonses, subpoenas, and otlier process 
of the court ; and that the day on which these are ordered to be 
issued, and the day on which their return is expected should be 
correctly registered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par, 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of the papers should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
cutor, the judge ought immediately to pronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed ex 'parte without allowing the 
neglect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, 
the clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to 
the superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his 
situation. A separate register of the returns should also be kept, 
as well as a register shewing the time when the defendant’s answer 
must be filed — say one month from the day when the summonses are 
served/ as is the case witli equity suits in Calcutta ; also shewing the 
hours during which the judge may attend on public duty, and likewise 
his occasional absence from court with the alleged cause thereof. 
The superintendent should transmit monthly a copy of each register, 
with his own remarks, to government through the secretary in the 
judicial department, for its particular attention to every breach of 
regularity therein mentioned. 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every person who chooses 
should have a right to be present during the trial of causes in any 
court : the courts, as is generally the case at present, should be so 
constructed as to afford facilities for a considerable number of persons 
hearing and witnessing the whole proceedings : any one who chose 
should be entitled to make notes of the same and publish them, or 
cause them to be published, in any manner'he may think proper for 
general information, subject to prosecution for intentional error or 
misrepresentation that might be judicially proved against him before 

17 
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9k compei^ mi to iiieur iudb penalty as it might award, 

tid* mmim would tend to remore the eyil poiiited out in answer to 
Q<PPy7,No*4. 

49. Q* What finmber of eausea may perulin^ at one time, and 

t i tdil pesgd of in ^ dUtriei courts and courts of appeal? 

A. This depends partly on the comparatiye degree of industry 
and attention to bosmess bestowed by the judicial.officerB, partly on US 
Wictaiit ol the district, and amount of business witiiin the juxisdliim 
at the respective courts. However the average niunW d els#il 
pending may be ascertained by a reference to the registers kept, 
are not at present accessible to me. My impression is that in some 
tricts they are very numerous. But to shew how much the vigilance and 
activity of a public officer may accomplish, even in so extensive a 
district as Hooghly, I may mention that there, under Mr. D. C. 
Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six months. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are very numerous. Con- 
scientious and active as Mr Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
pressure of business, ludicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to take the depositions of witnesses in the civil 
suits. 

50. Q. Cottld the number of appeal cases he reduced loUhout any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes, certainly not only without disadvantage but witli great 
positive advantage. Ist, By introducing a more regular system of 
filing papers and bringing on causes, as above suggested, in answer 
to Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of a jury and joint native judge, as pro- 
posed in reply to Q. 30. 3rd, By allowing of no appeal unless when 
there is a difference of opinion in the zillah or city court in giving 
sentence, as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the 
business would be at once conducted with more accuracy ; so many 
litigious suits would not occur ; and there would be very little need 
of appeals to revise the decisions 

51. Q. Eos the right of appeal to the King in Council proved 
beneficial or otherwise ? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the heavy expense, and the very 
great delay which an appeal to England necessarily involves, 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of the papers pre- 
pared after decision and sent to this country, and to other causes, 

I the right of appeal to the king in council is a great source of 
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evil aaoul mnst coutiiitie to be eo, imless » specific court of appeal be 
omated here expressly lor Iiidhm appeal causes abcyte 10,000{. At 
the same time to remove the maccuracies above noticed^ three quail- 
fied persons (a European, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be 
nominated joint tran^ators, and the translations should be furnished 
ilWbi one year from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and 
mb parties (diouU btviloved to mmme ike accuracy of the transla- 
tim thus prepared.^ But il lihe ne 

tituslation if itiuia tiro wmAM after the decMeii^ Ihe i^ould be 

<Ii*abed^ 

' Q» IS the nethm of the tusigned to the revenue 

eommiomonoro ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with powers similar to those vested in the board 
at Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upper provinces. That board at Calcutta 
ia now the superior authority to which an appeal may be made from 
the decisions of the present commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commissioner is a 
subsitute for the board of revenue, but an appeal being allowed from 
the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great part of the business is thus transacted twice or thrice 
over. 

53. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges 
of die circuit ? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the magistrates 
and try the higher classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest 
criminal tribunal, 

54. Q. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
ike discharge of another class ^ which seems to he of a very different 
nature? 

* In noticing this circumstance, I by no means intend to make the least insinuation 
to the firejudic© of the present translators : but make the statement from my own 
observation of various translations, and my own exp«ienc© of the great difficulty or 
rather impracticability, of rendering accurately large masses of documents from an 
[oriental tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, into a European language, of which 
the idioms are so widely different, unless the translator be assisted by persons possessing 
pMruliar vernacular knowledge of the various localities. 
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A. As above noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged in 
the duties of their circuit court, the reports and references from the 
revenue collectors must remain for several months unanswered ; and 
not only do the people suffer in consequence, but the public business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56. Q. What is the nature of the functions of the judge of 
eireuitf and his native law assessor? Do they afford each other 
reciprocal assistance in the discharge of their duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought before the 
noagistrates and sent to their court ; both hear the evidence and 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the decision, 
as I observed in Par. 1st, of my Ans. to Q. 30. In a vague sense the 
Mohammedan law assessor may be considered as analagous to the jury 
in English courts, while the European judicial ofi&cer is the judge. 

57. Q. Are the judges generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not expected that 
European judges should be generally competent to determine difficult 
questions of evidence among a people whose language, feelings, and 
habits of thinking and acting are so totally different from their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so : some of the Muftis (Mussulman law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integrity, that they may 
be entrusted with the power of a jury with perfpA* safety ; and they 
are all of the most essential utility, and indeed the main instrument 
for expediting the business of the criminal courts. However highly or 
moderately qualified the European judges may have been, the business 
has been advantageously conducted through the assistance and 
co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a period of 40 years 
past. 

59. Q. If they should differ in opinion^ what course is adopted ? 

A. The case is then referred to the Nizamut Adawlat (the highest 

criminal tribunal). 

60. Q. What course do the judges of the Nizamut Adawlat adopt? 

A. If the judge of the supreme criminal court, before whom the 

referred case comes, should, after consulting with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit judge, his decision it 
confirmed and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizamut 
(supreme criminal) judge differ from the opinion of the circuit judge, 
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the case is then submitted to a second, or if necessary, to a third 
Sudder Nizamut judge, and the opinion given by two Sudder judges 
against one, is final. 

61. Q. Are the judges of the supreme criminal court also judges 
of the highest civil court ? 

A. Yes ; and very deservedly. 

62. Q. Are they generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. I have already observed (Q. 42.) that they are highly com- 
petent. 

63. Q. As it is of the highest importance that the courts of 
circuit should he above all corruption ; can you suggest any means of 
improving them ? 

A. Courts which have the disposal of life and death are undoubt- 
edly of very high importance ; and I would therefore propose instead 
of only one law assessor (who stands in place of a jury) that three or 
five (at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, 
while trials are going on. 

64. Q. From what class of men would you select the juries in 
the criminal courts ? 

A. The criminal law now established in India has been very 
judiciously founded on the Mohammedan criminal law. It has how- 
ever been so greatly modified by the acts of government from time 
to time since 1793, that it, in fact, constitudes a new system of law, 
consisting partly of its original basis, and partly of the government 
regulations. But it has been made a regular study only by the 
respectable Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain profi- 
ciency, are styled Maulvies, a term equivalent to Doctors of Law. 
Formerly two of these were attached to each court of circuit, and one 
to each district court. Of late the office of Maulvi of circuit having 
been abolished, the Maulvi or Mufti of the Zillah (district) court has 
been ordered by government to officiate as Mufti of circuit, while the 
judge of circuit is engaged in the trial of the criminal causes of that 
district. Thus he alone, as assessor of the judge of circuit, is 
entrusted with the powers usually assigned to a jury in a British 
court ; having the power of delivering his opinion on every case at 
the close of the trial. 

Far. 2. With a view to lessen the abuse of the great power 
thus given, it is highly desirable that government should adopt the 
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IbHowing piBCttutton : The judge ol circuit previous to kis departure 
lor any Zillah (district) or city to try crimiaal causes, should summoiU 
through the magistrate, one or two additional Maulvis attached to 
the adjacent courts, with a few other learned, intelligent and respect- 
able inhabitants of that district or city, to join him on his arrival 
with a moderate extra allowance for their services, and every morning 
before he takes his seat on the bench, the judge should, without 
previous intimation, direct three of them to sit with him during the 
whole trials that may come on for that day as his law assessors and 
they should be required to deliver their opinions in each case in open 
court, immediately after the close of the proceedings, without previous 
opportunity of communicating with any one whatever, on the same 
principle as an English jury : and the judge should immediately inform 
the parties of the verdict, to put an end to all intrigues. The judge 
of circuit should also be required to keep a vigilant watch over (he 
proceedings of the magistrates within his jurisdiction, and to institute 
an investigation personally and on the spot, into any complaint 
preferred against them, whenever he sees sufficient groxmd for 
adopting this prompt measure ; and the judge of circuit only should 
have the power of inflicting corporal punishment ; not any magistrate 
as injudiciously authorised by Regulation IX of 1807, Sec. 19th. 

65. Q. WhaJt would he their duty? Precisely like that of a jury, 
or Uke (hat of the law assessors as hitherto employed ? 

A. More resembling that of the law assessors as hitherto em- 
ployed. The difference between them is not important, and the 
result would be the same. 

66. Q. Should not the jury he selected from persons of all relu 
gious sects and divisions ? 

A. Since the criminal law has hitherto been administered by the 
Mohammedans ; to conciliate this class, the assessors should still be 
selected from among them, until the other classes may have acquired 
the same qualifications, and the Mohammedans may become recon- 
ciled to co-operate with them. 

67. Q. Do you think any alteration necessary in the system of 
eriminal law now established ? 

A. As the criminal laws now established are already in general 
very familiar to the natives, I think they may better remain in their 
peresent state, until the government may be able to introduce a regu- 
lar code. 
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68. Q. In what manner do you Iktnk a code of criminal law 
could he framed suitable to the wants of the country ? 

A. A code of criminal law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
by all the diiSerent sects and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise 
in its definitions; so that it may be established as a standard of 
criminal justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a 
reference to any other books of authority, either Mohammedan or 
Christian. It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain 
high rank, however profligate some of them may be, are, from political 
considerations, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the 
courts of the law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the proposed 
code, so as to give general satisfaction, witliout disregarding the 
political distinctions hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient 
for government to order such persons to be tried by a special com- 
mission, composed of three or more persons of the same rank. This 
veiy regulation, when once known to them, would, in all probability, 
deter them from committing any very gross act of tyranny or outrage 
upon their dependants or others. 

69. Q. What 'period of time would it take to frame smh a code^ 
and hy whom could it he done satisfactorily ? 

A. It must require at least a couple of years to do it justice ; 
and it ought to be drawn up by persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of regulating their proceedings hy 
such a code of laws ? 

A. At present they are not generally capable of performing their 
judicial duties independent of the aid of the assessors ; but with a 
proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice by it than they are by the present system. 

71. 72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in 
England to obtain a regular legal education he injurious hy delaying 
their proceeding to India for several years^ at that period of life^ 
when they are best capable to acquire the native languages ? Do you 
conceive that any disadvantages arise from civilians going out at an 
early age? 
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A. This is a subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature. Young men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the 
pirospect of the highest power, authority, and influence before them, 
occupying already the first rank in society immediately on then: 
arrival, and often without the presence> of any parent, or near relative 
to advise, guide or check them, and surrounded by persons ready, in 
the hope of future favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and 
supply money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable 
passions— are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge 
them into many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duty to 
their feUow creatures and fellow subjects, and to relax whatever 
principles of virtue may have been implanted in their yet inexperienc- 
ed minds. The excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that 
it is favourable to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no 
weight ; for it may be observed that the missionaries, who are usually 
sent out at the age of from 25 to 35 years, acquire generally in two 
or three years so thorough a knowledge of these languages as to be 
able to converse freely in them and even to address a native audience 
with fluency in their own tongue. In fact the languages are easily 
\acquired at a mature as well as at an immature age by free commu- 
hication with the people. Moreover, by the system of native 
assessors, juries and other helps to the judges and magistrates, and 
by the gradual substitution of English for Persian, as above proposed, 
80 extensive and minute a knowledge of the native languages would 
not be requisite. In short, from the present system of sending out 
youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to themselves, as 
weU as to the Government, and to the public. 1st, With respect to 
themselves, they are too often seduced into habits which prove ruinous 
to their health and to their fortimes, becoming thereby involved in 
debts from wliich many of them are never afterwards able to extricate 
themselves without having recourse to improper means. 2ndly, These 
embarrassments interfere very seriously with their duty to Govern- 
ment and the public, as the persons to whom they are indebted 
generally surroimd them, and spize every opportunity of enriching 
themselves which their situation and influence put in their way. 
3!rdly, Their indiscreet choice of native ofiicers from youthful 
partialities, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early days, amid 
power and influence, prove very injurious to the community. Therefore 
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no civil servant should be sent to India under 24 or at least 22 years 
of age, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a certificate from a 
professor of English law to prove that he possesses a competent know- 
ledge of it. Because, though he is not to administer English law, his 
proficiency therein will be a proof of his capacity for legal studies and 
judicial duties, and a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence as 
developed in one system of law wiU enable him to acquire more 
readily any other system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead 
languages improves our knowledge of modern tongues. This is so 
important, that no public authority should have the power of violating 
the rule, by admitting to the exercise of judicial functions any one 
who has not been brought up a lawyer. 

73. Q. How are the laws of inheritance regulated? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided 
according to their own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs ; and of other sects also agreeably to their respec-- 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What hooks do the Hindu lawyers officially attached 
to the courts follow as law authorities ? 

A. There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly follow the 
Dayabhaga, with occasional reference to other authorities ; and in the 
western province, and a great part of the Dakhan they follow the 
Mitakshara principally. 

75. Q. What hooks do the Mohammedan lawyers follow as autho^ 
rities ? 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifah and his disciples ; consequently the Hidaya 
is their chief law authority ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as the Fatawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. Q. Is there any mode hy which the law authorities, now so 
voluminous and perplexing, might he simplified in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confound- 
ing the rights of property ? 

A. To effect this great and pre-eminently important object, a 
code of civil law should be formed on similar principles to those 
already suggested for the criminal code, and this, as well as the 
former, should be accurately translated, and published under the 
authority of government. By printing off large impressions, and 
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distKibutiz^ them, at prime cost, in tbe current languages of the 
pe^Ie, they might render die rights of property secure ; since, these 
boii^g clear and well-known to the whole community, it would be 
impossible for any designing man to induce an intelligent person to 
enter upon litigious suits. The law of inheritance should, of couraey 
remain as at present with modihoations peculiar to the different seots, 
until by the diffusion of intelligence the whole community may be 
prepared to adopt one uniform system. At present when a new 
^^egulation, drawn up by any officer of government and submitted to 
it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law wheu promulgated, the 
«ameasanact of parliament in this country, when approved of, 
discrissed, and sanctioned by king, lords and commons. From the want 
of sufficient local knowledge and experience on the part of the framers 
of such regulations, they are often found not to answer in practice, and 
the local government is thus frequently obliged to rescind the whole 
or part of them. I would therefore suggest that if any new regulation 
be thought necessary before the completion of the civil and criminal 
codes above proposed, great care and precaution should be observed 
in its enactment. With this view every such project of law before it 
is finally adopted by the government, should be printed and a copy 
sent directly from Government, not only to the judges of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlat, and the members of the Board of Revenue, &c., but 
also to the advocate-general on the part of the Honourable Company, to 
the principal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs of Burdwan, Bekar, 
Benares, &c., and to the highly respectable merchants such as JaggatSet 
at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, and the representatives of 
Baboo Mauohar Dass at Benares, also to the Muftis of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlat, and the head native officers of the Boards of 
Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regulation to be sent 
in writing within a certain period. Because these being the persons 
who ure affected by the Regulations, they will be cautious of recom- 
mending any that is injurious.^ It should still be optional, however, 
with government to be guided or not by their suggestions. But a 
copy of the minutes made by the different parties abovenamed should 
accompany the Regulations, when these are to be transmitted to 
England for the consideration of the court of directors, and parliament ; 
and there should be a standing committee of the House of GonunonSt 

* In tibe ease cf those parties who do iiot understand English, the draft regulafiona, 
when amt to them, should be oooompamed with a translation. 
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to t a kg tJbye whole re^^ulations and minutes into cousideratioii, import 
to the House fiom time to time on the subjeoti for their confirmatioii 
or amendment. 

In such matters as those of war and peaoe, it may be necessary 
that the local government shotdd act on its own discretion and 
responsibility according to existing circumstances, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the government in England. But as the afiEairs of 
India have been known to the authorities in Europe, for such a series 
of years, in matters of legislation, the local government should bo 
boimd to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and 
revenue matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, 
or the Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of 
CommissicHiers for the control of the affairs of India, although the 
local Government might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to tiie feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as 
principal members of the community, though it would not confer 
upon them any political power, would give them an interest in the 
government, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also 
the whole community, as being under their influence, and in general 
receiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil servante, in the judicial and revenue 
departments f he educated expressly for the particular line of the service 
in which they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from 
one branch of it to another ? 

A. It is found by experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
in but more reconciled and even attached to them, and And them leefi 
irksome than others to wliich they have not been accustomed. In my 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not inferior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, nor is the qualification 
requisite lor them to be acquired with less experience. It has been 
alleged that the revenue ofiicere, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be better judges of revenue causes. But on this principle, com* 
mercisl officers ought to become judges for the sake of commercial 
causes, agriculturists for agricultural causes, and mechanists for 
mechanical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce, 
agriculture, Ac., are decided on the general principles of law and 
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justice, any .such special preparation has never been found necessary : 
therefore these two classes of duties should be kept quite distinct, if 
it is wished that either of them be performed well. 

78. 4}. Can you offer any other auggeetione for ike improvement 
of ike Judicial Establishment ? 

A. 1st. In order to keep the judicial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced. 2ndly. With the additional 
aids and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above 
proposed, (Ans. to Q. 30.) all civil courts of appeal may be dispensed 
with, except the supreme civil court (Sudder Dewany Adawlat), and 
thus a very considerable saving may be effected by the government. 
One-tenth of this saving wiU suffice to support all the native 
assessors, juries, Ac., above recommended (Q. 30). 3rdly, By gradually 
introducing the natives into the revenue departments under the 
superintendence of European officers, (as I proposed in my Appendix 
A, on the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co- 
operation with them, the natives may become attached to the present 
system of government, so that it may become consolidated, and 
maintain itself by the influence of the intelligent and respectable 
classes of the inhabitants, and by the general good will of the people, 
and not any longer stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, 
supporting itself merely by the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the gradual introduction of the natives into places 
of authority and trust as proposed, be found, not to answer the 
expectations of Government, it would then have tlie power of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of reversing what might have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the proposed 
plan of combining Native with European officers have the effect of 
iipproving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating them 
with an ambition to deserve the confidence of the government, it will 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and expedi- 
ence of advancing natives of respectability and talent to still higher 
^tuations of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with 
or separately from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. In conclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in pre- 
paring my replies to these queries, I have not been biassed by the 
qpiniouB of any individual whatsoever ; nor have I consulted with any 
person or even referred to any work which treats on the subject of 
India. I have for the facts consulted only my own recollections ; and 
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in regard to the opinions expressed, I have been guided only by my 
conscience, and by the impressions left on my mind by long experi- 
ence and reflection. In the improvements which I have ventured 
to suggest, I have kept in view equally the interests of the governors 
and the governed ; and without losing sight of a just regard to 
economy, I have been actuated by a desire to see the administration 
of justice in India placed on a solid and permanent foundation. 

(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, Sep. 19th, 1831. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ft ON THE 

REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which yon are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
(Midnapoor), land is now held by a class of persons called Zamindars 
i. e. landholders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on 
their respective lands. This is termed the Zamindary system. But 
in the ceded and conquered provinces belonging to the Presidency 
of Fort William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the 
Zamindars as to the amount of assessment. Consequently their 
estates are not in their own hands, but under the immediate manage- 
ment of government, and subject to fresh assessments from time to 
time at its discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the greater part, 
collected directly from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the govern- 
ment revenue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different 
descriptions of land in various situations. These cultivators may 
retain possession as long as they pay the revenue demanded from 
them. 

2. Q. By what tenure was land held under the former govertir 
ment? 

A. Under the Mohammedan government, lands were held by 
hereditary right on the Zamindary system (though the revenue was 
sometimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
aa having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
public revenue. They were at the same time responsible for any 
breach of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In 
this manner many estates, some of which can yet be referred to, 
such as Viahnupoor, Nuddea, &c., continued in the same family for 
several centuries. 
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3. Q. Do persona of all religious sects hold by the same tenure ? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were observed under the 

former government in regard to the holding of land; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law from becoming proprietors of land, 
except within the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4. Q. Are the estates most usually Large or small? 

A, In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them consi- 
derable, and there are many others of various smaller dimpnsions ; 
but in the Madras presidency, where the revenue is collected directly 
from the cultivators, the district is generally divided into snaall 
farms. 

5. Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates^ or let them 
to tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost aU the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented ? 

A. The farms are frequently rented by the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for payment of a certain fixed rent, and fre- 
quently the Zamindar lets the whole, or a great part of his Zamindary 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously made with them by the 
Zamindars, or subsequently by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severejiy on the 
tenants? 

A. It is considered in theory that the cultivator pays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, 10-llths or 9-lOths 
constitute the revenue paid to Government, and 1-lOth or 1-llth the 
net rent of the landholder. This half of the produce is a very heavy 
demand upon the cultivator, after he has borne the whole expense of 
seed and labour ; but in practice, under the permanent settlement 
since 1793, the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the 
rents by means of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right 
in the soil to cultivate in perpetuity on paying a fixed rent not subject 
to he increased? 

A. In former times KhudrKasht Ryots (i. e. cultivators of the 
lands their own village) were considered as having an absolute 
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right to contmue Ahe possession of their lands in perpetuity on 
payment of a certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But 
under an arbitrary government, without any regular administration 
of justice, their acknowledged rights were often trampled upon. 
From a reference to the laws and the histories of the country, I 
believe that lands in India were individual property in ancient times. 
The right of property seems, however, to have been violated by 
the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ; and when the British 
power succeeded that of the Mohammedans, the former naturally 
adopted and followed up the system which was found to be in force, 
and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the permanent settlement was fixed in 

Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualified proprietary right in the soil, but no 
such rights as belonging to the cultivators (Ryots). (Vide Regs. I and 
VTTT of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement.) But by 
Art. 2, S. 60 of Reg. VIII of 1793, government declared, that no one 
should cancel the Pattahs (i. e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of 
payments for the lands of the Kliud-Kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating 
the lands of their own village), “ except upon proof that they had 
been obtained by collusion,” or “ that the rents paid by them within 
the last three years had been below the Nirkh-hundee (general rate) 
of the Purgannahf' (particular part of the district where tlie land is 
situated) or “ that they had obtained collusive deductions,” or “ upon 
a general measurement of the Purgannah for the purpose of equalizing 
and correcting the assessment.” In practice, however, under one or 
other of the preceding four conditions, the landholders {Zamindars)^ 
through their local influence and intrigues, easily succeeded in com- 
pletely setting aside the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht cultivators, 
and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate^ and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the permanent 
settlement, (in 1793) the amount of the revenue which had been 
paid on each estate (Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as 
a standard of assessment, subject to certain modifications. Estates 
(Taaluks) which had paid a revenue directly to Government for the 

18 
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twelve years previous without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that 
rate, and the principle of that assessment was considered to be nearly 
one-half of the gross produce. In Behar and other places the gross 
amount of the rents arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate 
of government assessment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per 
cent, to the landholder {Zammdar\ in the name of proprietor’s dues 
(Malikanah\ and also something for the expense of collecting the 
rents, &c. In the upper provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, 
as before observed, no settlement has yet been concluded with the 
Zamind^s (landholders). The estates (Zamindaris) are sometimes 
let out by government to the highest bidder, to farmers of revenue on 
leases of a few years, and in other cases the rents are collected from 
the cultivators by the government officers. 

11. Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the 
rate of rent paid hy the tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per higdh (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, 
agreeable to the established rates in the district. These rates are 
considered as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultiva- 
tors. But as the precise quality of land is always liable to dispute, 
and fields may be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality 
according to the discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, 
and the measurement is also liable to variation through the ignorance, 
ill-will, or intentional errors of the measurers — there is in praMice 
no fixed standard to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or 
amount of rent demandable from them, although such a standard is 
laid down in theory. 

12. Q. Is the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land ? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly subject 
to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any other 
casualty, villagers cultivate generally on condition of receiving half 
the gross produce and delivering the other half to the landlord 
{Zamindar). 

13. Q. Is the rent paid in money^ in agricultural produce^ or in 
Udmir? 
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A. The rent ia generally paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by labour, when some of the 
villagers enter the service of the landlord {Zamindar) on condition of 
holding certain lands in lieu of their services. 

14. Q. If in money or produce, at what period of the year, and in 
whai proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harvest is realized : and the 
payment in produce is of course exclusively at that season. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected hy government 
directly from the cultivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set 
of middlemen ? 

A. Yes ; very commonly in the Madras presidency, and sometimes 
in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as above observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advertised for sale, in order to 
realize arrears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain 
temi)orarily in the hands of government. 

16. Q. In the event of a proprietor or cultivator falling into 
arrear in his instalmetits of revenue, what means are adopted hy the 
government for realizing it ? 

A. Various modes have been adopted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders (Zamindars) is, that at the 
expiration of every third month of the revenue year, should any 
balance of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be 
advertised for sale. 

17. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable to he arrested 
for the revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the 
sale of the estate, the person of the proprietor may be seized. 

18. Q, WhaJb proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in 
one year, or what proportion of the land may he subject to legod process 
by the public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-fifths, or one-half of the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and 
more tbAn one-half of the estates are advertised for sale every year, 
but comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors 
contrive, when pressed by necessity, to raise the money by loan or 
otherwise. 
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19. Q. In Ihs event of die tenants faUing into arrear with dieir 
rentf whaJt means do die proprietors adopt for realizing it ? 

A. They distrain their moveable property with some exceptions 

the assistance of the police officers, and get it sold by means of 
the judicial authorities. 

20. Q. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors 
for recovering their rents, as to the government for realizing its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the govern- 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the proprietor 
cannot sell the property of a cultivator, except by the means of the 
judicial authority, which however generally expedites the recovery 
of such balances. 

21. Q. In the event of a sale of land for revenue, what mode does 
the collector adopt in bringing it to sale ? 

A, » When, at the end of the revenue quarter or year as before 
explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in the coUector’s 
office {Gvtcherry) announcing that the lands are to be sold, unless 
the balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the 
expiration of this period the lands may be sold to the highest bidder 
at public auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgence is given to the defaulter before 
die sale takes place ? 

A. A space of from one month to six weeks, and not less than 
the former period from the time of advertising is allowed for paying 
up the arrears before the sale can actually take place. 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his 
arrears, what length of notice of the intended sale is given to die 
public, and in what mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaulting 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this, a 
dialogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the government 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the office of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Revenue. 

24. Q. What class of persons become the principal purchasers ? 

A. Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 

proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 

persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native revenue offioers 
in the name of their confidential friends. 
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25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased hy the revenue 
officers ? 

A, The porportion purchased by the rerenue officers is uow 
comparatively very small. 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their officid^ 
influence to their own private advantage ? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales as the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
m opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced 
price ; since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of reading the government gazette, or of attending 
the public offices ; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by agents, by a collusion with them, the estates are some- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this 
kind? 

A. 1st, The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 
regularly sent to the parties interested at their own residences, not 
merely delivered to their agents. 2ndly, They should be fixed up 
not only in the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
ferries (ghats) of the district ; also in those of the principal towns, 
such as Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. 3rdly> 
The police officers should be required to take care that the notices 
remain fixed up in all these situations from the first announcement 
till the period of sale. 4thly, The day and hour of sale being precisely 
fixed, the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a 
specific period — not less than five minutes — that all intending pur- 
chasers may have an opportunity of making an offer ; and the lapse 
of that period should be determined by a proper measure of time, as 
a sand-glass placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a cultivator fails to pay his rent, does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant^ s moveables by his own power, 
or by allying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answered. (See Ques. 19.) 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and 
immoveable property, and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. 1st, On a summary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the paHoe officers ; 2ndly, by the ordinary judicial process, 
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l^e immoveable property of Ibe tenant may be attached, and his 
person arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. What it like condition of the cuttioator under the preeenJt 
Zamindary system of Bengal, and Ryotwary system of the Madras 
Presideney? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Zamindar*s 
avarice and ambition ; in the other, they are subjected to the extortions 
and intrigues of the surveyors and other government revenue officers. 
I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard to the 
agricultural peasantry of Bengal that there the landlords have met 
with indulgence from government in the assessment of their revenue, 
while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of com is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to (he 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Gan you propose any plan of improving the state of the 
cultivators and inhabitants at large ? 

A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least 1 can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
no consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements ; as in form- 
ing the Permanent Settlement (Reg. 1 of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. 1), the 
government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
cultivators as being from their situation most helpless, and “that 
the landlord should not be entitled to make any objection on this 
account.” Even in the Regulation (VIII of 1793, Sec. 60, Art. 2), 
the government plainly acknowledged the principle of the Khvdr 
hasht cultivators having a perpetual right in the lands which they 
cultivated, and accordingly enacted, that they should not be dispos- 
eessed, or have their title deeds cancelled, except in certain spedhed 
cases applicable, of course, to that period of general settlement (1793), 
and not extending to a period of forty years afterwards. If govern- 
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ment ciua succeed in raising a su£&cient revenue otherwise by means 
of duties, &c., or by reducing their establishments particularly in the 
revenue department, they may then, in the districts where the rents 
are very high, reduce the rents payable by the cultivators to the 
landholders, by allowing to the latter a proportionate reduction. On 
this subject I beg to refer to a paper (Appendix A) which I drew up 
some time before leaving Bengal, which, with some additional hints 
and quotations, is subjoined. 

32. Q. Are the Zamindars in the habit of farming out their 
estaJtes to miMLemen in order to receive their rents in an aggregate 
aumy authorizing the middlemen to collect the rent from under-tenants ; 
and if sOy how do the middlemen treat the cultivators ? 

A. Such middlemen are frequently employed, and are much less 
merciful than the Zamindars. 

33. Q. When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemeny are the present legal authorities competent to afford redress ? 

A. The judicial authorities being few in number, and often 
situated at a great distance, and the landholders and^middlemen being 
in general possessed of great local influence and pecimiary means, while 
the cultivators are too poor and too timid to undertake the hazardous 
and expensive enterprize of seeking redress, I regret to say that die 
legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 

34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue or judicial system 

which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression of the Zamindars y middlemeny or officers of government ? 

A, I have already suggested (see Q. 31) that no further measure- 
ment or increase of rent on any pretence whatever should be allowed ; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of the people, stating 
these two points, should be stuck up in every village, and the police 
offtcers should be required to take care that these notices remain 
fixed up at least twelve months ; and to prevent any infringement 
thereof, on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on 
the part of any landholder (Zamindar), &c. Srdly, Any native judicial 
commissioner for small debts (Munsif) who is authorized to sell 
distrained property for the recovery of rent, should be required not 
to proceed to sale unless fully satisfied that the demand of the Zaminr 
dar had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not 
satisfied of this, he should immediately release the property by 
application to the poli^. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be 
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reqtlired to hdd a cotirt one day in die week for cases of this kind, 
and, on finding any Zamhidar guilty of demanding more than the rent 
of the preceding years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; 
and on discovering any police officer or native commissioner guilty 
of connivance or neglect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal 
from the service. 5tlily, The judge or magistrate in each district 
should be directed to make a tour of the district once a year, in the 
cold season in order to see that the above laws and regulations for the 
protection of the poor peasantry are properly carried into effect. 
6th, and lastly, The collector should be required to prepare a general 
register of all the cultivators, containing their names, their respective 
portions of land, and respective rents as permanently fixed accord- 
ing to the system proposed. 

35. Q. Is the condition of the cultivators improved within your 
recollection of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree. 

36. ^Q. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved 
under the present system of assessment ? 

A. Undoubtedly : their condition has been much improved ; 
because, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of revenue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
they have in consequence brought the waste lands into cultivation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own 
incomes, as well as the resources of the country. 

37. Q. Has the government- sustained any loss hy concluding the 
permanent settlement of 1793 in Bengal , Behar, and part of Orissa 
without taking more time to ascertain the net produce of the land^ or 
waiting for further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these 
provinces at the time of the permanent settlement (1793), was as 
high as had ever been assessed, and in many instances higher than 
had ever before been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. Therefore the government sacrificed 
nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had not been formed, 
the landholders (Zamindars) would always have taken care to prevent 
Ihe avenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lamls into 
ctdtivetion, and by collusive arrangements to elude farther demands ; 
while the state of the cultivators would not have been at all batter 
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than it is now. However, if the government had taken the whole 
estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the 
landholders only ten per cent, on the rents (Malikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the 
country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condi- 
tion as they are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the 
Madras territory ; and the whole population reduced to the same level 
of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of revenue to 
government under its own immediate management would also have 
soon fallen off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue 
officers, as shewn by innumerable instances in w^hich the estates were 
kept khaSf i. e., under the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenuSy 
and transferred from one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement, the old Zamindnrs^ from adhering to their ancient 
habits of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own 
affairs, very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; 
the purchasers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, 
improved many of their estates, and increased their own fortune : but 
many of their heirs and successors again becoming less active and 
more extravagant, by rivalry with each other in nuptial entertain- 
ments, funeral rites, and other religious ceremonies, frequently ran 
into debt, and brought their estates again into the market. 

39 and 40. Q, Do tJie lands sold for arrears usually realize the 
revenne claimed by governmetU,, and fetch their full value ? If noty 
what is the cause of the depreciation ? 

A. They generally realize the revenue due from them; not 
always, however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount 
of arrears due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity 
and consequent absence of competitors ; or to collusive sales of the 
estates as before observed (see Ans. to Quest. 26). 

41. Q. After the sale of the lands^ should ike arrears not be 
realized^ does the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ? ~ 

A. Yes : the government seizes his person, and any other property 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 
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42. Q. If so, is there any limit to his eor^nement, except pay* 
ment of the debt ? 

A. There is no specified limit to the best of my recollection ; but 
after government is satisfied that he has given up all his property» 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital 
under the py^esent system 7 

A. Certainly not : very often when grain is abundant, and therefore 
cheap, they are obliged, as already observed, to sell their whole 
produce to satisfy the demands of their landholders, and to subsist 
themselves by tlieir own labour. In scarce and dear years they may 
be able to retain some portion of t]je crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such is 
the melancholy condition of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields 
of the ctdtivators by means of numerous subordinate officers, is there 
•any effectual mode of preventing collusion, embezzlement or oppi'ession 
in the valuing and measuring of the lands 7 

A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, carried on, as 
it must be, by means of a vast number of individuals who are generally 
poor, and have no character to support. From their mismanagement 
not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the government itself, 
from the falling off in the revenue, imder a system that at once presses 
•down the people and exhausts the resources of the country. However, 
if the government would take the survey and assessment of one of the 
preceding years as a standard, and prevent any future measurement 
and assessment, it would relieve the c\iltivators, from the apprehension 
of further exactions, ^ and the collector or the registrar of the district 
should be authorized to grant reduction to any cultivator subjected 
to overmeasurement on being petitioned, and on personally ascer- 
taining such to have occurred. 

45. Q* Are collectors generally competent to superintefid person- 
ally the revenue affairs of the district 7 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 
transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, the 

* Since 'wriling the above, I ha|)pened to meet with a gentleman from Madras, of 
talents and experience, who maintained that no further measurements or assessments are at 
all allowed in the provinces belonging to that presidency. I felt ratified at the intelH* 
genee, and shall feel still more so to find it confirmed by the Regmations of goverament. 
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collectors in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of 
aid from others, whom they employ as instniments in conducting 
the details. At the same time they have so little intercourse or 
acquaintance with the native inhabitants, that they must naturally 
depend chiefly on two or three persons who are aroimd them, in 
whom they generally place confidence, and consequently these few 
who have no chance of bettering their condition from the trifling 
salaries allowed them, sometimes consult their own interests, rather 
than those of the government or the people. 

46. Q. Are the Collectors vested with sufficient 'power to perform 
effectuall'y the duties attached to their officcy or do they enjoy authority 
of an extent to he injurious to the pahlie ? 

A. Their powers are amply sufficient. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the regulations of government to afford 
they promptly every necessaiy assistance in the discharge of their 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicious system established 
by Lord Cornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as they 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurious to those who attempt to main- 
tain their own right against the claims of government, whose agents 
the collectors are. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of Lord Cornwallis ; as I think that system, with such 
modiflcations and improvements as time may suggest, should be main- 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial system of India. 

47. Q. Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are fully adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But to secure the people against any 
unjust exactions on the part of the revenue officers, I would propose, 
first, that the collectors should not by any means be armed with 
magisterial powers. Secondly, that any charge against the revenue 
officers should be at once investigated by the judicial courts to which 
they are subject, without reference to the number of cases on the file of 
the court, as has been the practice with regard to causes in which the 
collectors are prosecutors ; so that both parties may have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems to 
be the best remedy that presents itself ; but with the present system, I 
must repeat my fears that redress will not always be attainable. 
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48. Q, Would it he injurious or heneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates md settle on them ? 

A. If Enropeans of character and (capital were allowed to settle 
ill the country, with the permission of the India board, or the Court 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly improve tlie 
resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inhabit- 
ants, by shewing them superior methods of cultivation, and the pro- 
per mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it he advantageous^ or the reverse^ to admit Euro- 
peans of all descriptions to become settlers ? 

A. Such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for the 
purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and expelling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no resem- 
blance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and the 
lower and uneducated classes. The difference in character, opinions 
and sentiments between Europeans and the Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con- 
quered by the former, unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigorous system of police, in every village, 
large or small ; an establishment so expensive, however, that the present 
revenues of India could not support it. Such assimilation has in 
some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily commimication of 
many of the respectable members of both commxmities. Yet even m 
that capital, though the seat of government, and numerous police 
officers are placed at almost every hundred yards, the common Euro- 
peans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By the 
above statement I do not mean to convey that there are not any honest 
and industrious persons among the European labourers. On the 
contrary I believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such characters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capital, they could not, in a hot country, 
cmnpete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the climate, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what 
is required by an European labourer. Consequently the latter would 
aiot find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse by 
emigrating to India. 
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50. Q. Would the judicial system as at present estahlished^ he 
sufficient to control the European settlers inlhe interior of the country ? 

A. At present British-bom subjects are not amenable to the Com- 
pany’s courts, except as regards ssnall debts imdei; 500 rupees (about 
£50) and for petty cases of assault. Consequently imder the present 
regulations, the courts as now established, are by no means competent to 
exercise any adequate control over British-bom subjects in the interior. 

51. Q. Would it he advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the hinges 
courts already established at the presidencies, or to augment their 
number / or to give greater power to the Company's judges over the 
European settlers ? 

A. If the expenses attending the king’s courts could be reduced 
to a level with the costs of the Company’s courts, it would be useful 
and desirable to increase the number of such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Company’s courts of appeal at present ; if Europeans of 
respectability are permitted freely to settle in tlie interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary in that 
event to extend the power of the Company’s courts imder the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case these judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of British 
law; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such niles and regulations as the 
local government of India has established for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of tlie jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts already established at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, yet it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community, that even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to support its exorbitant costs, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

52. Q. Bow would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans 
of capital in the country improve its resources ? 

A, As a large sum of money is now annually drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with the fortunes realized there, a 
system which would encourage Europeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly 
improve thd resources of the country. 

53. Q. Is there any portion of land in the provinces with which 
you are acquainted, free from public assessments ? 
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A. Thei« is land of this description, and in some districts to 
considerable extent. 

54. Q. Kme any meamres been adopted by govemifnerit to aaeer- 
tadn the validity fif the titles by which such lands are held free from 
assessmenty or have any of them been resumedy and under tohal 
eireuTnstances ? 

A. In Reg. XIX of 1793, Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General 
in Council, directed the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
of the titles of such land : and in case of there being any doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
faiUing to establish- a valid title in the court, the lands might, by a 
decree of the court, be resumed by the collectors on behalf of 
government. But the government declared, in the preamble of that 
regulation, that no holder of such tax-free (lakhiraj) lands should be 
deprived of them, or subjected to revenue, until his title should be 
judicially investigated and “adjudged invalid by a final judicial 
decree.” However, I feel bound to add, that in 1828, by Reg. Ill 
of that year, the revenue collector in each district was authorized to 
dispossess the holders of such tax-free lands by his own authority, 
without reference to any judicial courts, if the collector should be of 
opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy himself that the title of 
the proprietor was not valid. It is therein enacted (Sec. 4, Art. 1) 
that “ such decision of the collector shall have the force and effect 
of a decree.” Also (Art. 2), that “ it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his procedings to the Board of Revenue,” but “ the party 
dispossessed might appeal ;” and by Art. 3, whether an appeal be 
filed or not, “that it shall and may be lawful for the collector 
immediately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assess^ 
ing the lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and distrust 
amongst the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom 
petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the 
land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion; and 
Lord William Bentinck, though he has not rescinded the regolatioo, 
has stispended the immediate execution of it for the present. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Lonpon, August 19, 1831. 
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Various opinions are entertained by individuals with regard to the 
perpetual settlement of public revenue, concluded according to Regu* 
lation I of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal,, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on different principles have 
been adduced for and against this system ; no room is therefore left 
for throwing any new light on the subject. We may, however, 
safely advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous 
to both the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal pro- 
portion. 

2. To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
to government, a reference to the revenue records of the former and 
present rulers will, I think, sufiice. No instance can be shewn in 
those records, in which the sum assessed and aimuaUy expected from 
these provinces was ever collected with equal advantage prior to the 
year 1793. To avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part 
of government, proprietors in general used then wilfully to neglect the 
cultivation, which very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, 
and excessively inconvenient to government, in managing, farming, 
or selling such estates for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme 
difference existing between the rate of value at which estates usually 
^Id prior to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that 
period, and the common price which the disposal of those estates now 
obtains to government or individuals at public or private sales ; and 
it will not, I believe, be alleged that I am far wrong, when I say that 
this increase may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some 
instances twenty. This enormous augmentation of the price of land 
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is principally to be attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste 
lands, which has taken place in every part of the country, and to the 
rise of rents payable by the cultivators, and not to any other causa 
that 1 can trace. 

4. It is true the common increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendency to augment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhehning poverty 
throughout the countiy (towns and their vicinity excepted), we 
cannot admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause 
of the actual rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have 
ever made a tour of the provinces, either on public duty or from 
motives of curiosity, it is well known that within a circle of a 
hundred miles in any part of the country there are to be found 
very few, if any (besides proprietors of lands), that have the least 
pretension to wealth or independence, or even the common comforts 
of life. 

5. It has been asserted, and perhaps justly, that much of the 
increased wealtli of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the 
opening of the trade in 1814, tliereby occasioning a greatly increased 
demand for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause 
may have operated to increase of wealth, it is confined to landlords 
and dealers in commodities. 

6. Besides, government appropriates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, 
since the period of the perpetual settlement, increased to a great 
amount from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and 
improving cultivation, under the assurance that no demand of an 
increase of revenue would be made upon them on account of the 
progressive productiveness of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the' interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact, 
acknowledged by aU parties, and is fully evident on reference to the 
present and former revenue registers. The benefit which the pro- 
prietors enjoy is principally owing to two circumstances: First, 
The extended cultivation of waste lands which formerly yielded no 
rent: Secondly, Subsequent increase of rents, much beyond those 
rates paid by cultivators at the time of the perpetual settlement, in 
defisnce of the rights of KhtuJrkasht Ryots — that is, such villagers as 
cultivate on lease the land that belongs to the village. 
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8. None will, I think, hesitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of proprietors derived from the extension of cultiva- 
tion, as every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of 
his honest labour and good management. But as to the policy of 
vesting in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of 
tax, the power of augmenting rents due from their Khudrltoaht tenants, 
I must confess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too ti*ue to be denied that there was no regular system 
of administering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former rulers, and that there were few instances in which such humble 
individuals as Khvd-Jiasht Ryots succeeded in bringing complaints 
against proprietors to the notice of higher authorities ; nevertheless 
their claims to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, 
according to their respective qualities, were always admitted as their 
means of livelihood, and inducement to continue to reside in their 
native village, although proprietors very often oppressively extorted 
from them sums of money, in addition to their rents, xmder the name 
of CbbirahSf or subscriptions; while, on the other hand, the Ryots 
frequently obtained deductions through collusion with the managers 
acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The rneasiire adopted for the protection of Khvd-kasht 
tenants in Article 2nd, Sec. LX, Reg. VUI of 1793, was conditional 
and has been consequently subject to violation. Hence they have 
benefited very little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, given to the 
proprietors by Regs. I and Vm of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, 
has considerably enriched comparatively a few individuals — the 
proprietors of land — to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of 
millions of their tenants ; and it is productive of no advantage to the 
government. 

12. During the former system of government, proprietors in 
these and other provinces, contrary to the tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to pay a considerable proportion of their 
rents to the ruler of the coimtry, whose arbitrary will was alone 
sufficient to augment or reduce the rates of the revenue demandable 
from them, and who, by despotic power, might deprive them of their 
rights as proprietors when they failed to pay the revenue unjustly 
alleged to be due from them. Under these circumstances, the situs- 
tifm of the proprietors was not in any respect on a more favourable 

^ 19 
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lootmg than that of the Khud-ha^t tenant, and conseqnendy their 
liglit was not in any way analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

IB. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil : — 1st, The Ryots to cultivate land, and 
receive one-half of the produce in return for the seed and labour. 
5ndly, The government, in return for its general protection, to receive 
the other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. Brdly, 
The Zamindars, or landholders* to receive the tenth or eleventh for 
their local protection, and for their intervention between the govem- 
inent and the peasantry. 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue and to 
encourage proprietors to improve their estates, government liberally 
'relieved them in the year 1793 from the distress and dif&culties 
originating in the uncertainty of assessment, by concluding a perpe- 
tual settlement with them. But I am at a loss to conceive why this 
indulgence was not extended to their tenants, by requiring proprietors 
to follow the example of government, in fixing a definite rent to be 
received from each cultivator, according to the average sum actually 
collected from him during a given term of years ; or why the feeling 
of compassion excited by the miserable condition of the cultivatoiB 
does not now induce the government to fix a maximum standard, 
corresponding with the sum of rent now paid by each cultivator in 
one year, and positively interdict any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense portion of its 
subjects, without violating the long-standing practice of the country, 
and the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least 
for the last forty years. But I am satisfied that an unjust precedent 
and practice, even of longer standing, cannot be considered as the 
standard of justice by an enlightened government. 

16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them; as in Reg. T of 1793, which is the basis 
of the permanent settlement, the government thus expressly declares, 
fliat “ It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of 
people, and more particularly those who from their situation are most 
'^Ipless, the Gbvemor-Oeneral in council will, whenever he may 
4eem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary, 
**lcr ihe protection and welfare of the dependent Talaokdarif jByota, 

other cuhivatorB of the soil ; and no Zammdatt independent 
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TaHoohdar^ or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on this 
account to make any objecticna to the discharge of the fixed assess- 
ment which they have respectively agreed to pay.’* 

17. And again in Regulation VIII of 1793 (Section 60, Article 
2), the government recognized the principle of the cultivators of the 
lands attached to their own village (KJiiuJIrkasht Ryots) having a 
permanent right to retain possession thereof at a fixed rent, and 
enacted that their title-deeds (Pattahs) should not be set aside, except 
in certain specified cases, applicable to that period of general 
settlement, and not extending to forty years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say that in some parts of these provinces the rent 
is already raised so high, that even an interdict against further 
increase cannot afford the Ryots (cultivators) any relief or comfort ; 
consequently, the government might endeavour to raise part of its 
revenue by taxes on luxuries, and such articles of use and consump- 
tion as are not necessaries of life, and make a proportionate deduction 
in the rents of the cultivators, and in the revenues of the Zamindars 
to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may be accomplished 
by reducing the revenue establishment in the following manner : — 
Under the former government, the natives of the coimtry, particularly 
Hindoos, were exclusively employed in the revenue department in aU 
situations, and they are stiU so almost exclusively imder the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are emj)loyed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rupees (100 to 150 L) per mensem. The duties, 
however, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not 
of such importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial 
department, in which one slip might at once destroy the life of the 
innocent; or alter the just destination of property for a hundred 
generatiems. 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows: Ist. The receipt of the revenue by instalments 
according to the assessment, and remitting the amount tlius collected 
to the General Treasury ; or to one of tlie commanding officers ; or 
to the Commercial Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Account- 
ant QeneraL 2nd. Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters 
to realize arrears. 3rd. Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent 
any mismanagement of it) and the revenue records. 4th. Making 
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partitions o{ estates, when joint sharers thereof apply to him for such 
division. 5th. Preparing a quinquennial register of the estates paying 
revenue within his coUectorship. 6th. Ascertaining what tax-free 
land has been in the possession of individuals without a valid title. 
7th. Furnishing the judicial authorities with official papers required 
by them, and executing their decrees concerning lands, &c, 8th. 
Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his option to refer 
to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local post-master under the 
authority of the post-master-general. 10th. Assessing duties on the 
vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the magistrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receiving five per cent, on 
the amount of collection for his trouble). 11th. Giving out stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible for the same, ten 
per cent., I think, on the sum realized is allowed him for his 
trouble and responsibilty. (The two latter articles produce of the 
collector an additional monthly income of from not less than 200 to 
1,000 rupees a month, according to the greater or smaller sale in 
different districts;. 12th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub- 
collectors, assessors and surveyors, employed on the estates under the 
immediate management of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly 
and annual reports and accounts to the accountant-general and the 
civil auditor, and corresponding with tlie Board of Revenue on the 
various affairs of his coUectorship as weU as obeying their instructions. 

21. A native of respectability at a salary of about 300 or 400 
rupees per month may be appointed in lieu of the European coUector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to 
such amount as government may deem adequate. The large sum 
that may thus be saved by dispensing with the coUectors would not 
only enable government to give some relief to the unfortunate Ryots 
above referred to by reducing their rents, but also raise the character 
of the natives and render them attached to the existing government 
and active in the discharge of their public duties, knowing that under 
such a system the faithful and industrious native servant would 
receive the merit, and ultimately the full reward of his services ; 
whereas under the present system the credit or discredit is attributed 
to the European head of the department ; while the natives who are 
the real managers of the business are entirely ove^ooked and 
ne^cted, and consequently they seem most of them to be rendered 
quite indifferent to anything but their own temporary interest. 
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22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue of&cers to the higher situations in the revenue 
department, I am strongly supported by the opinions of persons whose 
sentiments have great weight with the governing party as well as 
with the party governed. I can safely quote the remarks of many 
distinguished servants of the Honourable East India Company, such 
as Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Robert Rickards, Mr. H. Ellis, and 
others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors 
at present are, and should be made strictly responsible for every act 
performed in their official capacity. No one should be removed from 
his situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to 
the satisfaction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the property of defaulting landholders to the registrars ; 
and the judges, instead of referring causes to the revenue officers, 
should submit them to the Sudder Ameens (or native commissioners 
already appointed to decide causes imder a certain amount). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence or 
bribery in obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite that all the present Serishladara or head native officers 
attached to the different collectorships, should each be confirmed, at 
once, in the situation of collector, and in case of his death or removal, 
the next in rank should succeed him. In the same manner those under 
them should be each promoted regularly in succession according to 
his rank in the revenue department, unless incapacitated from being 
unable to produce the requisite security, or from other evident 
disqualification. And no one should be allowed to hold the situation 
of collector unless he had been at least ten years in the revenue 
service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on 
suitable pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise 
a constant superintendence over the revenue branch, there should be 
six or eight European civil servants of the company, who stand high 
in the estimation of government, appointed under the denomination 
of circxiit collectors, to examine personally, from time to time, the 
records kept, and the proceedings held by the native collectors. 
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27. At all events 1 must conclude with beseeching any and every 
authority to devise soine mode of alleviating the present miseries of 
the agricultural peasantry of India and thus discharge their duty to 
their fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. 

London, 

August 19, 1831. 



ADDITIONAL QUERIES 

BBfiPECTING 

THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


1. Question. What u your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

Answer. India is so extensive a country that no general statement 
on this subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
of it. The Natives of the Southern and Eastern Provinces for example, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to those of the Northern 
and Western Provinces. But as regards physical strength, they are 
upon the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which 
may be traced, I think, to three principal causes : 1st, The heat of the 
climate of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution: 2ndly, 
The simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious 
prejudices : 3rdly, The want of bodily exertion and industry to 
strengthen the corporeal frame, owing principally to the fertility of 
the soil, which does not render much exertion necessary for gaining a 
livelihood. Hence the Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, 
though subject to the influence of the same, or perhaps a greater 
intensity of heat, yet from the necessity imposed upon them of toiling 
hard for sustenance, and from using animal food, are able to cope 
witli any Northern race in physical strength ; therefore, if tlie people 
of India were to be induced to abandon their religious prejudices, and 
thereby become accustomed to the frequent and common use of a 
moderate proportion of animal food, (a greater proportion of the land 
being gradually converted to the pastui’e of cattle), tlie physical 
qualities of the people might be veiy’’ much improved. For I have 
observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same family, 
and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had been 
converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan branch 
living in a breer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily 
activity and capacity for exertion, than those of the other branch 
which had adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 
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2. Q. What u the moral condition of the people ? 

A. A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been 
afloat in Europe for some centuries past^ particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to the people of India and some against them. 
Those Europeans, who, on their arrival in the country, happened to 
meet with persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt 
‘ prepossessed in favour of the whole native population, and respected 
them accordingly ; others again who happened to meet with ill- 
treatment and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or opposi- 
tion, social or religious, of the persons with whom they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian race in 
a corresponding light ; while some, even without being in the country 
at aU, or seeing or conversing with any Natives of India, have formed 
an opinion of them at second hand founded on theory and conjecture. 
There is, however, a fourth class of persons, few indeed in number, 
who though they seem unprejudiced, yet have differed widely from 
each other, in many of their inferences from facts, equally within the 
sphere of their observation, as generally happens with respect to 
matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great 
reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which I may 
unfortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. 
However, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my 
impression, although I may perhaps be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of the people and 
inhabitants of various parts of the country, and in every condition of 
life, I am of opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside at a 
distance from large towns and head stations and courts of law, are 
as innocent, temperate and moral in their conduct as the people 
of any country whatsoever ; and the farther I proceed towards the 
North and West, the greater the honesty, simplicity and independence 
of character I meet with. The virtues of this class however rest at 
present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and a strong religious 
feeling which leads them to expect reward or punishment for their 
good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like the 
ancient Jews, also in this : 2ndly, The inhabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who have much intercourse with persons employed about 
the courts of law, by Zamindars, Ac., and with foreigners and others 
in a different state of civilization, generally imbibe their habits and 
(pinions. Hence their religious opinions are shaken without any 
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other principles being implanted to supply their place. Consequently 
a great proportion of these are far inferior in point of character to the 
former class, and are very often even made tools of in the nefarious 
work of perjury and forgeiy : 3rdly, A third class consists of persons 
who are in the employ of landholders (Zamindars) or dependent for 
subsistence on the courts of law, as attorney’s clerks, and who must 
rely for a livelihood on their shrewdness ; not having generally 
sufficient means to enter into commerce or business. These are for 
the most part still worse than the second class; more especially 
when they have no prospecjt of bettering their condition by the savings 
of honest industry, and no ^ope is held out to them of rising to 
honour or affluence by eupe'.nor merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second class engaged in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and character. 
Even among the third class I have known many who had every 
disposition to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct. 
And if they saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, j 
that they might hope to gain an independence by honest means, and ? 
that just and honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of theitf 
being ultimately rewarded by situations of trust and respectability^ 
they would gradually begin to feel a high regard for character an4 
rectitude of conduct ; and from cherishiqg such feelings becom^ 
more and more worthy of public confidence, while their example 
would powerfully operate on the second class above-noticed, which 
is generally dependent on them and under their influence. 

3. Q. What is the rate of wages generally allowed to the pea* 
aavtry and labourers ? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (ii my memory be correct) from ten to twelve 
rupees a month ( that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ; common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 rupees (that is, about 10 or 12 
shillings sterling money) ; masons from 5 to 7 (10 to 14 shillings) 
a month ; common labourers about 3J and some 4 rupees ; gardeners 
or cultivators of land about 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers 
the same. In small towns the rates are something below this, in the 
countiy places still lower. 

4. Q. On what kind of provisions do they subsist ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few vege- 
tables^ salt, hot spices and fish. 1 have however often observed the 
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po<mr classes living on rke and salt only. In the upper provinoea 
they i&se Wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer classea fre- 
que«% use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohamedans in all parts who can 
afford it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in 
Bengal ccmsumes about lib. to l^Ib. of rice a day ; in_^ upper 
provinces a larger quantity of wheaten flour, even though so much 
more nourishing. The Vaishyas (persons of the third class) and the 
Br^mans of the Dakhan never eat flesh under any circumstances. 

5. Q. What sort of houses do they inhaf>it ? 

A. Li higher Bengal and the upper and Western Provinces they 
occupy mud huts ; in the lower and Easiem parts of Bengal generally 
hovels composed of straw, mats and svlcks ; the higher claases only 
having houses built of brick and lime. 

6. Q. How are they clothed ? 

A. The Hindus of the Upper Province wear a turban on the 
head, a piece of cotton cloth (called a Chadar) wrapped round the 
chest, and another piece girt closely about the loins and falling 
down towards the knee ; besides, they have frequently under the 
Chadar a vest or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. In the lower 
provinces they generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is wom 
more open but falling down towards the ankle ; and the poorer classes 
of labourers have merely^ a small strip of cloth girt round their loins 
for the sake of decency and are in other respects quite naked. The 
Mohammedans everywhere use the turban and are better clad. The 
respectable and wealthy classes of people, both Mussulmans and 
Hindus, are of course dressed in a more respectable and becoming 
manner. 

7. Q. Does the popidatioii increase rapidly ? 

A. It does increase considerably, from the early marriages of the 
peq[>le and from the males so seldom leaving their families, and 
almost never going abroad. But there are occasional strong natural 
checks to this superabundance. The vast number carried off of late 
years by cholera morbus having greatly reduced the surplus popidation, 
the condition of the labourers has since be^ much improved, in 
comparison with what it was before the people were thinned by that 
melancholy scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Mohammedans are more active and capable of exertion 
than dm Hindus, but the latter are also generally patient of labouTi. 
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and dUigent in ih«ir employments, and those of the Upper Prorince 
not inl^ior to the Mohammedans themselves in industry. 

9. Q. WTv&t capobility of itHprovBMent do thep possoss ? 

A, They have the same capability of improvement as any other 
civilized people. 

10. Q. Wh<U degree of intelligenee exists among the native 
mkahitants ? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the 
arbitrary military government of the Mahommedan rulers, which 
showed little respect for Hindu learning, it has very much decayed 
and indeed almost disappeared, except among the Brahmans in some 
parts of the Dakhan (Deccan), and of the Eastern side of India, more 
distant from the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The 
Mussulmans, as well as the more respectable classes of Hindus chiefly, 
cultivated Persian literature, a great number of the former and a few 
of the latter also extending their studies likewise to Arabic. This 
practice has partially continued to the present time, and among tliose 
who enjoy this species of learning, as well as among those who 
cultivate Sanscrit literature, many well-informed and enlightened 
persons may* be found, though from their ignorance of European 
literature, they are not naturally much esteemed by such Europeans 
as are not well versed in Arabic or Sanscrit. 

11. Q. How are the people in regard to education ? 

A. Those about the coui-ts of the native princes are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to die respectable and 
well-bred classes in any other coimtry. Indeed they rather carry 
their politeness and attention to coui-tesy* to an inconvenient extent. 
Some seminaries of e ducation (as at Benares, &c.) are still supported 
by the princes and other respectable and opulent native inhabitants, 
but often in a very irregular manner. With respect to the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, established under the auspices of government on 
a highly respectable and firm footing, many learned Christians object 
to the system therein followed of teaching literature and science with- 
out religion being united with them ; because they consider this as 
having a tendency to destroy the religious principles of the students (in 
which they were first brought up and which consequently were a check 
dn their conduct), without substituting anything religious in their stead. 

18. Q. What influmce has surperatition over the conduct of die 
people ? 
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A. I already noticed this in reply to query 2nd. 

13. Q. What i$ prevailing opinion of the Native inhaibitante 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators^ 
Native and European ? 

A. The peasantry and rillagers in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifferent about either the former or present government, 
and attribute the protection they may enjoy or oppression they may 
suffer to the conduct of the public officers immediately presiding over 
them. But men of aspiring character and members of such ancient 
Emilies as are very much reduced by the present system, consider it 
derogatory to accept of the trifling public situations which natives 
are allowed to hold under the British Government, and are decidedly 
disaffected to it. Many of those, however, who engage prosperously 
in commerce, and of those who are secured in the peaceful possession 
of their estates by the permanent settlement, and such as have 
sufficient intelligence to foresee the probability of future improve- 
ment which presents itself under the British rulers, are not only 
reconciled to it, but really view it as a blessing to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, with reference to the general 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community, that 
the only course of policy which can ensure their attachment to any 
form of Government, would be that of making them eligible to 
gradual promotion, according to their respective abilities and merits, 
to situations of trust and respectability in the state. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Lonix)N : 

Septemher 28, 1831. 


NOTE. 

In replying to Queries 2nd, 9th and 10th, I have felt great deli- 
cacy in offering to the British public, situated at the distance of so 
many thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own country- 
men, and of their intelligence and capability of improvement ; lest 
I should be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in 
their favour. I have, therefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments 
in very moderate language. 
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In replying to Query 11, 1 wiak to be distinctly understood as 
referring to those Natives of India who have been brought up under 
the mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
communication and intercourse more or less with Europeans, are 
progressively becoming imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, 
and will, in the course of time, most probably approximate veiy 
nearly to them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, 
and may in a few years appear strange to those who do not consider 
and make allowance for tliese changes. 
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No. I. 

Since the foregoing evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words : 

No civil servant should be sent to India under twenty-four or at 
least twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among them should 
be admitted into the judicial line of the service, imless he can pro- 
duce a certificate from a professor of English law to prove that he 
possesses a competent knowledge of it.’* 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in support of this 
position, and also in reply to Query 77, I beg here to quote (with 
deference to that gentleman’s extensive oriental acquirements), the 
authority of Sir William Blackstone, given in his introduction to the 
celebrated “Commentaries on the Laws of England”, an author!^ 
which stands very high in the estimation of the British public. 

“Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdiction be deficient 
in the knowledge of the law, it will reflect infinite contempt on him- 
self and disgrace upon those who employ him. And yet the conse- 
quence of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and small : his 
» judgment may be examined and his errors rectified by other courtf 
But how much more serious and affecting is the case of a superior 
judge, if without any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide 
a question upon which the welfare and subsistence of whole families 
may depend, where the chance of his judging right or wrong is bairfy 
equal, and where if he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of 
the most alarming nature, an injury without possibility of redress.” 
Sec. 1, No. 12. 

' It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of minor causes^ are 
afterwards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal and also 
of the Sudder Dewany and Nizaanut Adawhit (the highest cavil and 
criminal tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causea, as 
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well as in civil causea under 50,000 rupees ; and that even in regard 
to causes above that sum, very few have the means of appealing to 
the king and council 'in England. The peculiar difficulties and dis- 
couragements attending such appeals have been already pointed out 
in my evidence. (Judicial System, Q. 51.) 

No. n. 

In my paper on the Revenue System I expressed an opinion that 
the permanent settlement has been beneficial to botli the contracting 
parties, i.e., the government and the landholders. This position^ 
which, as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not 
now rest upon theory ; but can be proved by the results of about 
forty years’ practice. To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed state- 
ments, Nos. I. and 11., shewing the failure of tlie whole amount of the 
public revenue at Madras under the Ryotwary system as contrasted 
with the general increase of the revenue of Bengal under the Zamin- 
dary permanent settlement ; the latter diffusing prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary system), 
without effecting any material increase, in that particular branch, has, 
by its impoverishing influence, tended to dry up the other sources of 
Revenue : a fact which must stand valid and incontrovertible as a 
proof of the superiority of the latter, until a contrary fact of greater or 
at least equal weight can be adduced. 

Statement Xbt. — Bengal^ Behar and Orissa. 

By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, 
in the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total 
increase on the whole amoimt of the Revenue of above 100 per cent. 
(101*71), and that this increase has been steady and progressive up to 
ihe present time ; in the first seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809^10) 
it was about 421* per cent. ; in the next eighteen years (from 1809-10 
to 1827-28) 43^ff per cent., and in the last ten years of that period 
(from 1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1810, p. 80 ; 
The Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenue of 
Cuttack was incorporated with tl^t of Bengal, but in 1822 the revenue 
of Province did not exceed 185,000 Z. 
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Stateiient 2nd. — Madras. 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during ike same period of thirty*five years 
(i.e., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per 
cent., (40*lo) on the total smount of the whole revenue ; that the 
increase dm-ing the first seventeen years (from 1793 to 1810) was 
per cent. ; that in the next eight years the increase was only 
about 21 tw cent.; and that in the last eighteen years, (i. e., from 
1810 to 1828) tliere has been a deeimse of 2^ per cent. 

These results are extracted from the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs'of the East India Corai)any in 1810 (p. 88) ; 
Second Report of 1830, (p. 98) and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. III. 

A doubt has been expressed with regard to the policy and advan- 
tage of acting on the principle suggested in my paper on the Revenue 
System (paragraphs 14 to 17), in which f expressed my opinion as to 
the propriety (on grounds of justice and humanity) of fixing a maxi- 
mum rent to be paid by each of the cultivators, that their rents, 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase. 1 shall therefore here offer a few additional remarks on 
that point, shewing tlie ]>olicy of such a measure. 

Since the ebtablishment of the permanent settlement in the lower 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency, tlie lanclliolders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attached to 
the existing government (as I noticed in reply to No. 13 of the 
Additional Queries). Tliis cannot be said of the same class in tlie 
ceded and conquered provinces, whose estates liave not been secured 
by a similar arrangement ; and it is not the case with regard to 
the people of a large proportion of the Madras Presidency, where no 
similar attachment can be reasonably expected. Hence we may be 
justified in inferring that if the benefit of a permanent settlement were 
also extended to the cultivators, the farmers and labourers in eveiy 
part of the country, both in the upper and lower provinces (who form 
the largest portion of the population of India) would be equally 
attached to government, and ready to rise in defence of it, as a militia 
or in any other shape that mi^t be required ; so as to secure the 
British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping 
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OB foot SB inimeBse ^tandiBg army at sb OBormous cost. Thia 
coBsideration is of great importaace m respect to the Batives of the 
upper iCad westeru provmces, who are distmguished by their superiors 
bravely, aad form the greater part of the British Indian army. If this ^ 
race of mea, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal 
honor and regard for family respectability, were assured that their 
rights in the soil were indefeasible so long as die British power should 
endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all times be 
ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. The saving 
that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
substituting of a militia force for a great part of the present standing 
army, would be much greater than any gain that could be realized by 
any system of increasing land revenue that human ingenuity could 
devise. How applicable to this case is the following line of the 
Persian sage (Sadi). “Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
his people is an army.” 

Ba rayat sulh kun wa’z jang i khasm aiman nishin 

Z’dnki shahinshah i adil li rayat laslikar ast. 

On the other hand the same confidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, decennial or even 
centennial) formed on the narrow policy of securing a temporary 
advantage or remote problematical gain to the government ; since the 
love of offspring and the desire of continuing name and lineage in 
connection with the place of nativity and of residence, and with 
hereditary property, are the same in a peasant as in a prince. 

No. IV. 

An idea has gone abroad that the permanent or Zamindary system, 
though undeniably beneficial to Government, has proved too ad- 
vantageous to the landholders ; and the vast wealth which they are 
supposed to have derived from it has excited an anxiety in the minds 
of some to devise a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, 
that even the greatest landholder in the country, such as the Rajah of 
Burdwan, who pays a landtax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees 
to Government, does not receive more than six or eight lakhs, about 
20 per cent, on the amount collected, for his own share as proprietor. 
For this sum they incur an immense responsibility to the Government ; 
they are punishable for thefts and robberies committed within, their 
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estates, when suspected even of negligence in preventing or detecting 
such offences, and subject to loss by inundations and failure of crops. 
Some may have about an equal sum with that payable to government, 
and a very few double ; these almost exclusively in the eastern parts 
of Bengal. But the generality are by no means so favourably situated 
as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly proved by the estates which 
come into the immediate management of Government in the Court 
of Wards, and which may be easily inferred from the frequent sales 
of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Supposing these landholders of Bengal to stand in the place of the 
farmers in England, who are considered to pay about one-third of the 
produce of their farms as rent ; is there anything so unreasonable, if 
the Zamindars receive lo or 20 per cent. ; a veiy few 30 per cent, 
of the produce of their estates ? If the persons above alluded to, who 
suppose the Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the 
law of primogeniture is not established or observed, the effect of 
hereditary succession will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce 
the incomes of the landholders, that very few, if any, rich Zamindars 
can be found in the country. 

No. V. 

In illustration of the statement made in my reply to Query 52, 
on tlie Revenue System, that as a sum of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with fortimes realized there, a different 
system, calculated to encourage Europeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly 
improve the resouces of the country ; I here subjoin some tables 
showing the amount paid to the principal European Civil Officers of 
the Government in the General, Judicial and Revenue Departments 
in India in 1826-7. The Military Establishment, of course, is not 
included. Besides, such Europeans as are barristers, solicitors, and 
law officers paid by fees, merchants, agents, and planters also, not 
being permitted to settle in the country, retire from it with their 
fortunes ; and these, likewise, are not included in the statement. 
Moreover, many miscellaneous and minor officers are not enumerated 
in the subjoined list ; I also annex a note shewing the amount of the 
Revenues of India expended in England. 
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BENGAL CIVIL OPPIOBS. 

I— Genbbal Bbasch. 

Per Annum. 

Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

Governor-Generars Salary 

2,44,181 

24,418 

3 Members of Council, in all 

2,93,017 

29,301 

6 Secretaries to Government 

2,74, (XK) 

27,400 

3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court 

1,90,344 

19,534 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta 

50.303 

5,030 

Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains 

Advocate -General, Company’s Attorney, and 

3,00,222 

30,022 

Standing Council 

7 Residents at Native Courts, (Delhi, Lucknow, 

80,581 

8,058 

Gwalior, Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Indore, Nepal).. . 

6,81,509 

68,150 

9 Local (Political) Agents, with 6 Assistants and 
Surgeons 

5 Ditto ditto (at Joypore, Harowtee, for 

2,37,573 

23,757 

Sikh and Hill Affairs — Serowhee, Mhairwarra) 

95,241 

9,524 

18 Assistants 

1,29,0(K) 

12,900 

11 Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 

86,640 

8,664 

Postmaster- General 

60,635 

6,063 

Accountant-General 

44,400 

4,440 

Sub-Treasurer 

36,000 

3,600 

4 Mint Masters 

60,993 

6,099 

4 Assay Masters 

60,600 

6,060 

II. — Jddicial Bkanch. 



Supreme Civil and Criminal Courts {Sudder Deicanee and 

NizamxU Adawluts.) 



Rs. 

£ 

5 Judges 

2,80,000 

28,000 

1 Registrar and Deputy 

39,600 

.3,960 

4 Assistants 

27.683 

2,768 

2 Translators 

9,600 

960 

Four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuity 

viz., Calcutta, 

Daeea^ Moorsheddbad and Patna, 




Rs. 

£ 

17 Judges 

6,55,000 

65,500 

6 Surgeons, at Rs. 4,800 

28,800 

2,880 
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Two Additional Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Benares 
and Bareilly^ 9 Judges ; also Benares City Adawlut, Ghazeepore, 
Juanpore and Mirzapoor^ 4 Judges and Magistrates, 

Pe& Annum. 

Indian Money. Sterling. 

Rs. £ 

13 Judges 4,71,196 47,119 

5 Registrars, and Registrars and Joint Magis- 
trates ... ... ... ... 51,082 5,108 

8 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ... ... 38,400 3,840 

Three City Adawliits — Dacca, Moorshedahad, Patna, 

3 Judges with Magisterial power ... S. 84,000 8,400 

5 Registrars ... ... ... ... 37,200 3,720 

Forty Zillah Adawluts. 

49 Judges, Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates, 12,13,762 1,21,376 
57 Registrars (or Registrars and Joint Magistrates; 4,39,893 43,989 

49 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ... ... 2,26,393 22,693 

Superintendents and Assistant do. ... ... 1,38,120 13,812 

5 Commissioners and Assistant do. ... ... 1,18,510 11,851 

III. — Revenue Branch. 

Lower Provinces, 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members ... ... 1,40,000 14,000 

Secretary ... ... ... ... 26,784 2,678 

Sub-Secretary and 2 Assistants ... ... 20,400 2,040 

3 Commercial (or Opium) Agents in Beliar 
Benares, Malwa ... ... ... ... 1,56,091 15,609 

Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 2 Members ... 1,05,000 10,500 

Secretary ... ... ... ... 29,449 2,944 

8 Sait Agents ... ... ... ••• 2,89,354 28,935 

20 Collectors of Customs and Duties ... ... 4,30,695 43,069 

5 Superintendents of Stamps and of Salt ... 1,22,099 12,209 

28 Collectors in the Lower Provinces ... ... 6,06,288 60,628 

Commissioner in the Sxindarbunds ... ... 22,800 2,280 

10 Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hooghley, 

Jungal Mehals, N. E. of Rungpore, Kumaoon, 

Cuttack, Balasore, Kherdah ... • • • 1,99,424 19,942 

Secretary of Presidency Committee of Records 
and Registrar ... ... ••• 10,800 1,080 
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Pe» AK!eruM. 

Indian Mone/. SterHng. 

Western "Provinces, Rs. £ 

Board of Commissioners, 3 Members 1,44,487 14,448 

Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistant ... ... 42,744 4,274 

12 Collectors, 2 Dy .-Collectors, and 1 Sub-Collector 4,14,792 41,479 

Central Provinces, 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members ... ... 1,45,000 14,500 

Secretary and 5 Assistants ... ... ... 58,179 5,817 

l6 Collectors and Sub-Collectors ... ... 3,53,129 35,312 

Agent to Gk)vr.-General in Saugor & Nerbuddah 50,000 5,000 

9 Assistants in charge of Districts ... ... 1,23,765 12,376 

The allowances of the Civil Officers in the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, are similar to those of Bengal ; the chief 
difference exists between the salaries of the Governors and Members 
of Council in these Presidencies, and those of the Governor-General 
in Bengal and the Members of his Coimcil. I shall, therefore, only 
subjoin an Abstract of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the 
Three Presidencies. ______ 

Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants, and 
Military and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, distinguishing the different Branches 
and Total Expense of the same in the year 1S27. {Extracted from 
Official Returns, ordered to he printed, 25th Feb. iSSO). 


1827. 

Bengal. 

Mapras. 

Bombay. | 

Total. 

Branches. 

Koh.' 

Allowances. 

Nos. 

Allowances, j 

Nos, 

Allowances. 1 Nos. 

Allowances. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 1 

Ra. 

General 

302 

42,47,914 

124 

14,25,735 

18 

18, 34, .^91 r>07| 

70,08,040 

Judicial ... 

236 

40,48,268 

101 

16,53,075i 

66j 

9,68,7.8.8 408, 

66,70,876 

Revenue ... 

177 

37,11,206 

85 

13,95,052 

65 

7,82,370 3271 

1 58,88,631 

Ii^rine 

16 

1,42,740 

1 22 

78,078 

20 

1,60,596 58 

8,81,414 

Commercial 

... 

... 

i e 

1,25,978 

5 

1,04, 98i: 11 

2,80,9.59 

Totals ... 

731 

1,21,50,131 

338 

46,78,818 

237| 

1 33,51 ,071 11306 2.01,80,920 


Total number of persons, one thousand, three Inmdred and six. 

Total amount of money, two crores, one lakh, eighty thousand and 
twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions English money. 

Note . — In the above Statement the Rupee is token at two shillings for the conveni- 
ence of calculation ; the real rate of exchange, however, lias varied considerably, and 
of late years may be taken at an average, perhaps, of 1«. lOrf. ; consequently 10 or H 
Rupees will constitute a Pcmnd Sterling. 
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N. B , — ^By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Audi tor- General of the 
East India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Ind ian revenues expended 
in England on the territorial account amounts, on an average, to 
3,000,000?. sterling annually. It includes the expenses at the Boai*d 
of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions 
to Civil and Military Officers in Europe for services in India, with 
interest of money realized there, &c., &c., besid es 453,588?. for terri- 
torial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dated the 20th of June, 1810, and quoted in the work ‘‘ On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to tlie Government of India,” by a very able 
servant of the Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal, 
the Directors state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, 
that the annuiil remittances to London on account of individuals, have 
been at the rate of nearly 2,000,000?. per annum for a senes of 
years past" (p. 70.) From these and other authentic documents 
the author calculates the amount of capital, or “ the aggregate of 
.tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 
1820, at 110,000,000?.” (p, 65.) 
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RESiARKS 


ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY EUROPEANS.*^ 


Much has been said and written by persons in the employ of the 
Hon. East India Company and others on the subject of the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India, and many various opinions have been 
expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend 
such a political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state thfe 
principal effects which, in my humble opinion, may be ex]>ected to 
result from this measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived 
from such a change. 

Advantages. 


First — European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving 
its products (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already 
happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical 
arts, and in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by 
which the natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly.— By a free and extensive commimication witli the various 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience, and disqualified tliem from useful exertions. 

Thirdly.— The European settlers being more on a par with the 
rulers of the country, and aware of the rights belonging to the subj^ta 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering justice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the 
laws and judicial system ; the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly. —The presence, countenance and support of the Eu- 
I’Opean settlers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
the impositions and oppression of their landlords and other superiors, 
but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority. 


mittee 


* This originally appeared in the General Appendix to the ^ 

of the louse of dommons on the affairs of tte East India Company, 1832.-Ei.. 
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Fifthly . — The £uropeaa settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present 
the bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some 
large towns excepted) have no more opportimities of acquiring this 
means of national improvement than if the country had never had 
any intercourse or conuec tion whatever witli Europe. 

Sixthly . — As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends 
and connections in Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government 
here would become much more correctly informed, and consequently 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, 
when, for any authentic information, the country is at the mercy of 
tlie representations of comparatively a few individuals, and those 
chiefly the parties who have the management of public affairs in thei’* 
hands, and who can hardly fail therefore to regard the result 
own labours with a favourable eye. 

Seventhly . — In the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
west, Government would be better able to resist it, addition to 
the native population, it were supported by a large be European 

inhabitants, closely connected by national sympatlii cs with the ruling 
power, and dependent on its stability for the co" utinued enjoyment 
of their civil and political rights. 

Eighthly . — The same cause would operate to ' continue the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and India on a solid ai permanent footing; 
provided only the latter country be governed In a liberal manner, 
by means of Parliamentary superintendence, a nd such other legisla- 
tive checks in this country as may be devised ai. ^d established. India 
may thus, for an unlimited period, enjoy i-mion with England, 
and the advantage of her enlightened Goven iment ; and in return 
contribute to support the greatness of tliis count ^ry- 

NinUdy. — ^If, however, events should occi ^ effect a 8e|>aration 
between the two countries, then still the r^^xistence of a large body 
of respectable settlers (consisting of Euroio.*®®^® ®^d their descendants, 
professing Chidstianity, and speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well aspr^aBCssed of superior knowledge, 
scientific, mechanical, and political^; would bring that vast Empire 
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in the east to a level with other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and by means of its immense riches and extensive population, and 
by the help which may be reasonably expected from Europe, they 
(the settlers and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in 
enlightening and civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages 
which may be apprehended, with the remedies which I think calcu- 
lated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

Disadvantage 

First . — The European settlers being a distinct race, belonging 
to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an 
ascendancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying ex- 
clusive rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less 
favoured class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be 
disposed to wound the feelings of the natives, and subject them to 
humiliations on account of tlieir being of a different creed, colour 
and habits. 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result, I woidd suggest, 
Ist, That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are 
known from experience to be less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of lower class, European settlei’s, for die first 
twenty years at least, should be from among educated persons 
of character and capital, since such persons are very seldom, if 
ever, found guilty of intruding upon the religious or national pre- 
judices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 2nd. The enactment of 
equal laws, placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, 
and the establishment of trial by jury (the jury being composed 
impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check on any 
turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows : the Europeans 
possess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier 
access to persons in authority, these being their own countrymen, as 
proved by long experience in numerous instances ; tlierefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to 
inany sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the 
native vakeels, European pleaders should be appointed in the countrj" 
courts in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Pre- 
sidencies, where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because 
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the counsel aiid attomies for both parties, whether for a native or a 
European, have the same access to the judge, and are in all respecta 
on an equal footing in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the 
.natives of the interior of India have little or no opportunity of seeing 
any Europeans except persons of rank holding public offices in the 
country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it 
under the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those 
natives entertain a notion of European superiority, and feel less reluc- 
tance in submission ; but sliould Europeans of all ranks and classes 
be allowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in contact 
with them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the Euro- 
pean character, and frequent collisions of interests and conflicting 
prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between the foreign and 
native race till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, 
and render the situation of their opponents so uncomfortable that no 
government could mediate between them with effect, or ensure the 
public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this may not 
happen in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive 
disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied with jus- 
tice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, wliose temper of mind is 
directly the reverse. Among this spirited race the jarrings above 
alluded to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion 
— a state of things which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely 
undermine, the British power in India, or at least occasion much 
bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in subordimition. 

The remedy already pointed out (para. 3rd, art. 1st, remedy Ist), 
will, however, also apply to this case, tliat is, the restriction of the 
European settlers to the respectable intelligent class already described, 
who in general may be expected not only to raise the European char- 
acter still higher, but also to emancipate tlieir native neighbours from 
the long standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby 
secure their affection, and attach them to the government under which 
they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons of enlist* 
ened minds. 

Borne apprehend, as the fourth prohahle danger, that if the pppula- 
tioB of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, 
by the accession and by the example of numerous respectabln 
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European settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt as) 
the United States of America fonnerly did) against the power of 
Great Britain, and would ultimately establish independence. In re- 
ference to this, however, it must be observed that the Americans 
were driven to rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise they would not 
have revolted and separated themselves from England. Canada is a 
standing proof that an anxiety to effect a separation from the mother 
country is not the natural wish of a people, even tolerably weU-ruled. 
The mixed community of India, in like manner, so long as they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no* 
disposition to cut off its connection with England, which may be pre- 
served with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, as 
before observed, if events shoidd occur to effect a separation, (which 
may arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to* 
speculate or make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantage- 
ous commercial intercouise may be kept up between two free and 
Christian coimtries, imited as they will then be by resemblance of 
language, religion, and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Europeans* 
is, that the climate in many parts of India may be found destructive, 
or at least veiy pernicious to European constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to- 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave 
it to ruin, and that they would impoverish themselves instead of 
enriching India. As a remedy I would suggest that many cool and 
healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as the head-quarters of 
the settlera^Xwhere they and their respective families might reside 
and superintend the affairs of their estates in the favourable season,. 
And occasionally visit them during the hot months, if their presence 
be absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the 
Nielgherry Hills, and other similar places, which are by no means 
pernicious to European constitutions. At all events, it will be 
borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not com- 
pulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection. At all events, no one wiU, I 
trust, oppose me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans 
should at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may be 
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aiscertained bjr actail observ&tkm on a moderate scale. II the restilt be 
euck ae to satisfy all paxties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the 
measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it 
may seem safe and expedient to throw the country open to persms 
of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be peiv 
mitted and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of 
locality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the go- 
Temment ; and the result of this experiment may sen^e as a guide in 
any future legislation on this subject. 

(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, Jidy 14th, lSo2. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The little tract, of which the following is a literal translation^ 
originally written in Bungla, has been for several weeks past in exten- 
sive circulation in those parts of the country where the practice of 
widows burning themselves on the pile of their husbands is most 
prevalent. An idea that the arguments it contains might tend to 
alter the notions that some European gentlemen entertain on this 
subject, has induced the wi-iter to lay it before the British public also 
in its present dress. 

Novemher 30, 1818, 



CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR, 

AND 

AN OPPONENT OF, THE PRACTICE 

OF 

BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE. 


Advocate. I am suiprised that you endeavour to oppose the 
practice of Concremation and Postcremation of widows,* as long 
observed in this country. 

Opponent. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take delight in the self-destruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose that suicide which is forbidden by all the 
Sastras, and by eveiy race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging ^t 
Concremation and Postcremation are forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what Angira and other saints have said on this subject : 

“That Woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Anmdhati. 

“ She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five millions. 

“ As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with him. 

“The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of 
three races ; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of 
him to whom she was given a virgin. 

* When a widow ia abient from her husband at the time U his death, she may in 
certain eases bom herself along with some selie representing the deeeeeed. Tina 
pniatiee is called Aanmann or Poeterematioa. 
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There possessing her husband as her chiefest good, herself the 
best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband as long as fourteen Indras reign. 

** Even though the man had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates those crimes. 

“There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except 
ascending the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.’* 

Hear also what Vyasa has written in the parable of the pigeon : 

“A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his deatli entered the 
flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her husband.” 

And hear Harita’s words : 

“As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband's 
death she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form.” 

Hear too what Vishnu, the saint, says : 

“After the death of her husband a wife must live as an ascetic, 
or ascend his pile.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Purana on the subject of 
Postcremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife place his 
sandids on her breast, and pure enter ^e Are.” 

The faithful widow is declared no suicide by this text of the Rig 
Veda : “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obse- 
quies.” 

Gotama, says : 

“To a Brahma ni after the death of her husband. Postcremation is 
not permitted. But to women of the other classes it isiifeteemed a 
chief duty.” 

“Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she commits suicide.” 

“The woman of the Brahman tribe that follows her dead husband, 
cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey either herself or 
her husband to heaven.” 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus established by the 
words of many sdcred lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and desire to prevent their practice ? 

Opponent, All those passages you have quoted are indeed sacred 
Jaw ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they wiU enjoy heaven for a consi- 
derable time. But attend to what Manu and others say respecting 
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the duty of widows : “ Let her emaciate her body, by liying voluntarily 
on puye flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is 
deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue 
till death forgiving aU injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue which have been followed by such women as were, 
devoted to one only husband.*’ 

Here Manu directs, that after the death of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Therefore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whom you have quoted, being contrary to the law 
of Manu, cannot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, “ Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome and Vrihaspati, “ Whatever law is 
contrary to the law of Manu is not commendable.” The Veda espe- 
cially declares, “ By living in the practice of regular and occasional 
duties the mind may be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, 
and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in 
Brahma may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life of 
future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and others, have then, in their respective codes of laws prescribed to 
widows, the duties of ascetics only. By this passage of the Veda* 
therefore, and the autliority of Manu and others, the words you have 
quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for by the express 
declaration of the former, widows after the deatlx of their husbands, 
by living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate, What you have said respecting the laws of Angira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation we do not admit : because, though a practice has not been 
recomm«i|ded by Manu, yet, if directed by other lawgivers, it should 
not on tliat account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
For instance, Manu directs the performance of Sandhya, but says 
nothing of calling aloud on the name of Hari ; yet Vyasa prescribes 
calling on the name of Hari. The words of Vyasa do not contr^ict 
those of Manu. The same should be understood in the present in- 
stance. Manu has commended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnu 
and other saints direct that they should either live as ascetics or 
follow their husbands. Therefore the law of Manu may be considered 
to be applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent, The analogy you have drawn betwixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and that of Concremation and Postcre-. 
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itmtion does not hold. For, in the coarse of the day the performance 
of Sandhya, at the prescribed time, does not prevent one from invok- 
ing Hari at another period ; and, on the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya. In this 
case, the direction of one practice is not inconsistent with that of the 
other. But in the case of living as an ascetic or undergoing Concre- 
mation, the performance of the one is incompatible with the observ- 
ance of the other. SciL Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after 
the death of a husband, is incompatible with immediate Concremation 
as directed by Angira and others ; and, vice versa, Concremation, as 
directed by Angira and others, is inconsistent with living as an 
ascetic, in order to attain absorption. Therefore those two authorities 
are obviously contradictory of each other. More especially as Angira, 
by declaring that “ there is no other way kno'svn for a virtuous 
woman except ascending the pile of her husband,” has made Con- 
cremation an indispensable duty. And Harita also, in his code, by 
denoimcing evil consequences, in his declaration, that “ as long as a 
woman shall not burn herself after the death of her husband, she 
shall be subject to transmigration in a female form,” has made this 
duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in everj* respect 
contradictory to the law of Manu and otliers. 

Advocate, When Angira says that there is no other way for a 
widow except Concremation, and when Harita says that tlie omission 
of it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by 
considering them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit 
of Concremation, but not as prescribing this as an indispesable duty. 
All these expressions, moreover, convey a promise of reward for 
Concremation, and thence it appears that Concremation is only 
optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set down the woixls of Angira and Harita, that make the duty 
incuiiibent, as meant only to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre- 
mation, why do you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira, 

' Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty? And why 
do you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, 
instead of tempting them with the inducement of future fmition ? 
Moreover, in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view 
of reward is expressly prohibited. 
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Advocate, ’ What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can you set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation ? “ 0 
hre ! let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with coUyrium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may 
be, in unison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels 
amongst women.” 

Opponent, This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and the rest whom you have quoted, all praise the practice of 
Concremation as leading to fruition, and are addressed to those who are 
occupied by sensual desires ; and you cannot but admit that to follow 
these practices is only optional. In rei)eating tlie Sankalpa of 
Concremation, the desire of future fruition is declared as the obje(jt. 
The text therefore of the Veda which we have quoted, offering no 
gi*atifications, supersedes, ‘ in every respect, that which you have 
adduced, as well as all the words of Angira and tlie rest. In proof 
we quote the text of the Kathopanishad : “ Faith in God which 

leads to absorption is one thing; and rites which have futm-e fruition 
for their object, another. Each of these, i)i‘oducing different conse- 
quences, hold out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who 
of these two chooses faith, is blessed : and he, wdio for the sake of 
reward practices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment of eternal 
beatitude.” Also the Mundakopanishad : “ Rites, of which there 
are eighteen members, are aU perishable : he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigrations ; 
and all those fools who, immersed in the foolish practice of rites, 
consider themselves to be wise and leanied, are repeatedly subjected 
to birth, disease, death, and otlier pains. When one blind man is 
guided by another, both subject themselves on their way to all 
kinds of distress.” 

It is asserted in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the Smritis, 
Puranas, and Itihasas, that, “ aU those ignorant pei*sons who attacli 
themselves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, 
consider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real happiness, 
and say, tliat besides tliem there is no other reality. Agitated in 
their minds by tliese desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial 
gods to be the chief object; and they devote themselves to those 
texts which treat of ceremonies and tlieir fruits, and entice by promises 
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of enjoyment. Such people can have no real confidence in the Supieme 
Being.’* Thus also do the Mundakopanishad and the Gita state 
that> ** the science by which a knowledge of God is attained is superior 
to all other knowledge.** Therefore it is clear, from those passages 
of the Veda and of the Gita, that the words of the Veda which promise 
fruition, are set aside by the texts of contrary import. Moreover, the 
ancient saints and holy teachers, and their commentators, and your- 
selves, as well as we and all others, agree that Manu is better 
acquainted than any other lawgiver with the spirit of tlie Veda. And 
he, understanding the meaning of those different texts, admitting the 
inferiority of that which promised fruition, and following that which 
conveyed no promise of gratifications, has directed widows to spend 
their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his 12th chapter, what 
acts are observed merely for the sake of gratifications, and what are 
not. “ Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications in 
this world or the next is called Prabartak, and those which are 
performed according to the knowledge respecting God, are called 
Nibartak. All those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may 
enjoy heaven like the gods; and he who performs acts free from 
desires, procures release from the five elements of this body, that is,, 
obtains absoiption.** 

Advocate. What you have said is indeed consistent with the Vedas, 
with Manu, and with the Bhagavad Gita. But from this 1 fear, that 
the passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that prescribe Concremation 
and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered as only meant to deceive. 

Opponent. There is no deception. Tlie object of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are enveloped in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested worship of tlie Supreme Being. If they had no 
Sastras of rewards, they would at once throw aside all Sastras, and 
would follow their several inclinations, like elephants unguided by 
the hook. In order to restrain such persons from being led only 
by their inclinations, the Sastra prescribes various ceremonies, as 
Syenayaga for one desirous of the destruction of the enemy, Putreshti 
lor one desiring a son, and Jyotishtoma for one desiring gratifications 
in heaven, &c. ; but again reprobates such as are actuated bjp those 
desires, and at the same moment expresses contempt for such grati- 
ficaticms. Had the Sastra not repeatedly reprobrated both those 
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actMted by desire and the fruits desired by them, aU those texts 
mi^t be COTisidered as deceitful. In proof of what I have advanced 
I cite the following text of the Upanishad, “ Knowledge and rites 
together offer themselves to every man. The wise man considers 
which of these two is the better and which the worse. By reflecting, 
he becomes convinced of the superiority of the former, despises rites, 
and takes refuge in knowledge. And the unlearned, for the sake of 
bodily gratifications, has recourse to the performance of rites. ” The 
Bhagavad Gita says : “ The Vedas that treat of rites are for the sake of 
those who are possessed of desire : therefore, 0 Arjuna ! do thou abstain 
from desires. ” 

Hear also the text of the Veda reprobating the fruits of rites : 

As in this world the fruits obtained from cultivation and labour 
perish, so in the next world fruits derived from rites are perishable. ** 
Also die Bhagavad Gita : ** Also those who observe the rites prescribed 
by the three Vedas, and through those ceremonies worship me and 
seek for heaven, having become sinless from eating the remains of 
offerings, ascending to heaven, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, 
after the completion of their rewards, again return to earth. There- 
fore, the observers of rites for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend 
to heaven, and return to the world, and cannot obtain absorption. ** 

Advocate, Though what you have advanced from the Veda and 
sacred codes against the practice of Concremation and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet we have had the practice prescribed by 
Harita and others handed down to us. 

Opponent. Such an argument is highly inconsistent with justice. 
It is every way improper to persuade to self-destruction by citing 
passages of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident 
from your own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity 
with them, that the widow should volimtarily quit life, ascending the 
flaming pile of her husband. But, on the contrary, you first bind down 
the widow along with the corpse of her husband, and then heap over 
her such a quantity of wood that she cannot rise. At the time too 
of setting fire to the pile, you press her down with large bamboos. In 
what passage of Harita or the rest do you find authority for thus 
binding the woman according to your practice? This then is, in 
lact, deliberate female murder. 

Advocate, Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding, &c., yet were a woman after having recited 
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th© Sankalpft act to porfonu Coacreiaatioa, it would be sinful) and 
considered disgraceful by others. It is on this account that we have 
adopted the custom. 

Opponent. Respecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk : for in the same codes it is laid down, that the performance of 
a penance will obliterate the sin of quitting the pile. Or in case of 
inability to undergo the regular penance, absolution may be obtained 
.by bestowing the value of a cow, or three kahans of cowries. There* 
fore tlie sin is no cause of alarm. The disgrace in the opinion of 
others is also nothing : for good men regard not the blame or reproach 
of persons who can reprobate those who abstain from the sinful 
murder of women. And do you not consider how great is the sin to 
kill a woman ; therein forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, 
and the fear of the Sastras, merely from a dread of the reproach of 
those who delight in female murder ? 

Advocate. Though tying down in tliis manner be not authorized 
by the Sastras, yet we practise it as lieing a custom that has been 
observed throughout Hindustan. 

Opponent. It never was the case that tlie practice of fastening 
'down widows on the pile was prevalent throughout Hindustan : for it 
is but of late years that this mode has been followed, and that only 
in Bengal, which is but a small part of Hindustan. No one besides 
who has the fear of God and man before him, will assert that male 
or female murder, theft, &c., from havidg been long practised, cease 
to be vices. If, according to your argument, custom ought to set 
.aside the precepts of the Sastras, the inhabitants of the forests and 
mountains who have been in the habits of plunder, must be consider- 
ed as guiltless of sin, and it would be improper to endeavour to 
restrain their habits. The Sastras, and the reasonings connected with 
them, enable us to discriminate right and wrong. In those Sastras 
such fdmale murder is altogether forbidden. And reason also 
declares, that to bind down a woman for her destruction, holding out 
to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sinful act. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or any thing else, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. Should it cease, people would 
generally apprehend that if women did not perform Concremation on 
ihe death of their husbands, they might go astray ; but if they bum 
themselves this fear is done away. Their family and relations 
:are freed from apprehension. And if the husband could be assured 
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dtiriDg his life that his wife wotdd follow him on the pile, his mind 
woiild be at ease from apprehensions of her misconduct* 

Opponent. What can be done, if, merely to avoid the possible danger 
of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin of female 
murder. • But is there not also a danger of a woman’s going astray 
during the life-time of her husband, particularly when he resides for 
a long time in a distant country ? What remedy then have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

AdvocaJte. There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband’s being alive, and of his death ; for while a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his conti*ol ; 
she must stand in awe of him. But after his death that authority 
ceases, and slie of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent, The Sastras which command that a wife should live 
under the control of her husl)aiid during his life, direct that on his 
death she shall live under the authority of her husband’s family, or 
else under that of her parental relations ; and the Sastras have 
authorized the ruler of the country to maintain the obseiTance of 
this law. Therefore, the possibility of a woman’s going astray can- 
not be more guarded against during the husband’s life than it is 
after his death. For you daily see, that even while the husband is 
alive, he gives up his authority, and the wife separates from him. 
Control alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, words, and actions ; 
but the suggestions of wisdom and the fear of God may cause both 
man and woman to abstain from sin. Both the Sastras and experi- 
ence show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from want of 
feeling we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is 
declared in our Veda and codes of law, that mercy is the root of 
virtue, and from our practice of hospitality, &c., »'ur compassionate 
dispositions are well known. 

Opponent. That in other cases you shew charitable dispositions 
is acknowledged. But by witnessing from your youth the voluntary 
burning of women amongst your elder relatives, j’our neighbours and 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, and by observing the 
indifference manifested at the time when <he women are writhii^ 
under the torture of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. 
For the same reason, when men or women are suffering the pains of 
death, you feel for them no sense of compassion, like the worshippers 
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ol the female deities witaessing from their infancy the slaughter 
of kids and buSaloes, feel no compassion for them in the time ol 
their suffering death, while followers oi Vishnu are touched with 
strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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ON CONCREMATION ; 

A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATE AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE. 


Advocate. Under the title of Virlhayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you 
have attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I have well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you have offered. Such parts of your answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passages already quoted by us, 
require no further observations now. But as to what you have 
advanced in opposition to our arguments and to the Sastras, you will 
be pleased to attend to my reply. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your 4th page you have given a 
particular iuteiqiretation to the following words of Vishnu, the 
lawgiver : — 

“ Mrite bhartari brahmacharyam tadanwarohanam va meaning 
“ after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile,” and implying that either alteniative is 
optional. To this, you say, eight objections are foimd in the Sastras, 
therefore one of the alternatives must be preferred : that is to say, the 
woman who is unable to ascend the flaming pile shall live as an ascetic. 
This you maintain is the true interpretation ; and in proof you have 
cited the words of tlie 8kanda Purana and of Angira. I answer. In 
every coimtry all persons observe this rule tliat meanings are to be 
inferred from the words used. In this instance the text of Vishnu is 
comprised in five words: 1st, Mrite, “on death,” 2nd, bhartari, 
‘*of a husband,” 3rd, brahmacharyam, “asceticism,” 4th, tadanwaro* 
hanam, “ ascending his pile,” 5th, va, “ or.” That is, “ on the deatli 
of a husband, his widow should become an ascetic, or ascend his pile.” 
It appeal's, therefore, from asceticism being mentioned first in order, 
that this is the most pious conduct for a widow to follow. But your 
interpretation, that this alternative is only left for wido ws who are 
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unable to ascend the flaming i)ile, can by no means be deduced from 
the words of the text ; nor have any of the expounders of the Sastras 

expressed Oiemselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshara, whose authority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in 27, has thus deckled on the subject of Concreination : — 
“ The widoAV wlio is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a limited term of a small degree of future fruition, is autho- 
rized to accompany her husband/’*^^ 

The Smarta Bliattacharya (Ragliunandana, the modern law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angria, that “besides 
Concreination tliere is no other pious course for a widow,” by the 
authority of the foregoing text of Vislmu ; and authorized the alter- 
native of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, 
explaining the words of Angira as conveying merely the exaggerated 
praise of Concremation. 

Secondly. From the time that Sastras have been written in Sans- 
krit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, as you have 
done, that tlie person wlio, desirous of the enjoyments of heaven, is 
unable to perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to 
the attainment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sastras 
uniformly declare that those who are unable to pursue final beatitude, 
may perform rites, but without desire ; anil persons of the basest 
minds who do not desire eternal beatitude, may even perfonn rites 
for the sake of their fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares : — 

“ The Iverson who does not exert himself to acquire that knowledge 
of God which leads to final absorption, ma.y perform ceremonies 
without expectation of reward.! 

“ To encourage and improve those ignorant persons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards.”! 

sr3>m»i i 
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Bhagavad Gita. 

“ If you are tinable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works with a view to please me, that by such 
works you may acquire a better state. If you are unable even to 
perform rites solely for my sake, then, controlling your senses, 
endeavour to perform rites without the desire of fruition. 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over asceticism, 
which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as 
well as of the Bhagavad Gita and many others. As the Veda says — 

“ Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious 
consideration, distinguislies one from the other, and chooses faith, 
despising fruition ; u'hile a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites.”! 

Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can praise rites performed for the sake of 
fruition, nor recommend them to others j for nearly half of the 
Bhagavad Gita is filled with the dispraise of such works, and with the 
praise of works performed without desire of fruition. A few of those 
passages liave been quoted in the former conference, and a few 
others are here given. 

** Works performed, except for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, O Arjuna, forsaking desire perform works with 
the view to please God.”J 
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••The person who performs works without desire of fruition^ 
directing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the person 
who is devoted?^ fruition, and perfonns works with desire, he is 
indeed inextricably involved.”^’** 

“ Oh, Arjuna, rites performed for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without desire, which lead to the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God. Therefore perform thou works without 
desire of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. 
Those who perform works for the sake of fruition are most 
debased.*’! 

“ It is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits.*’! 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unacquainted witli 
the Sastras, to follow a debased path, by holding out to them as 
temptations the pleasures of futurity, in defiance of all the Sastras, 
and merely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that eight objections are to be found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deduced from the works of Vishnu. To 
this 1 reply. 

First. To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of the 
obvious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and con- 
sistent, is altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the 
optional alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have given the 
preference to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting 
tbiR text of Vishnu in treating of Concremation, makes no allusion to 
such an objection, but finally declares in favour of asceticism. 
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Thirdly, Even allowing an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admits 
ted such an alternative. For example : — 

Sruti. “ Oblations are to be made of wheat or^^^ barley.”^* But 
the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of interpretation, 
“ That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made of 
wheat ** 

“ Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunrise.^f 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied ; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

iPRiT i 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you should worship Vishnu. But no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to 
give more or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary 
to the decision of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted by you in 
opposition to the optional alteniative in question, taken as you assert 
from the Skanda Purana : — 

“ On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to i>erforni Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must 
descend to hell. ” ![: To confirm this text you have quoted the words 
of Angria : — “ There is no other pious course for a widow besides 
Concremation ;” § which you have interpreted, that “ for a widow 
there is no other course so pious. 

I answer, the words of Angria are express, that there is no other 
pious course for a widow than Concremation. And the Smarts 
commentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with 
the words of Vishnu already quoted, declares, that it conveys merely 
•exaggerated praise of Concremation. 
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But you> in opposition to the tme ineaning of the exprosaion and 
to the interpretation given by the Smarta commentator, have es^ptLsIned 
those words to suit your own argument, tliat there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
of the Sastras, what benefit do you propose by promoting the destnic- 
lion of feeble woman, by holding up the temptation of enjoyments 
in a future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 

II the passage you have quoted from the Skanda Purana really 
exist, the mode in which the Smarta commentator has explained the 
Vwirds of xlLngira (“ there is no other virtuous course,”) must be 
applied to those of the Skanda Purana, viz.y that the text of the Skanda 
Purana which contradicts Manu, Visliuu, and others, is to be understood 
as merely conveying exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concrema- 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable 
by the Upanishads of the Vedas and Sniriti, and by the Bhagavad 
Gita, above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by the 
performance of works without desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, 
is every way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to the opinions 
Bxaintained by ancient authors and commentators. 

Section II. 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, tliat the 
sayings of Angira, Visfinu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance with those of Manu ; but assert, that any law 
given by Manu, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to 
be considered annulled -.—therefore, his authority in treating of the 
duties of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing 
between it and passages of Harita, and Vislinu and others. With a 
view to establish this position you have advanced three arguments. 
The first of them is, that Vrihaspati says, “ whatever law is contrary 
to the law of Manu, is not commendable,”^ in which the nominative 
case, “whatever law,” as being used in the singular number, si^fies, 
that* in case laws, given by a single person, stand in opposition to 
those of Manu they are not worthy of reverence, but if several persons 
differ from Manu in any certain point, his authonty must be set aside. 
I reply. It has been the invariable practice of ancient and modem 
authors, to explain aH texts of law so as to make them coincide with 
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the Iftw o£ Menu. They in no instance declare that the authority of 
hSmvi lA to be set aside, in order to admit that of any other lawgiver. 
But you have, on the contrary, set aside the authority of Mami, on the 
ground of inconsistence with the words of two or three other authors. 
In this you not only act contrary to the practice of all commentators, 
but moreover in direct opposition to the authority of the 7eda, for the 
Veda declares, whatever Manu lays down, that is commendable,*’"^ 
which text you have yourself quoted in p. 7. And as to what you 
have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati as being in the singular 
number, and therefore only applicable to a case in which Manu is 
opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the word* ^‘whatever,” 
being a general term, includes every particular case falling under it ; 
and therefore his law must be followed, whatever number of authors 
there may be who lay down a different direction. And the reason of 
this is expressed in the former part of the verse of Vrihaspati, that 
^‘Manu has in his work collected the meaning of the Vedas.” From 
this it follows that wliatever law is inconsistent with the code of Manu, 
which is the substance of the Veda, is reaUy inconsistent with the 
Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Admitting the justice of your 
explanation of Vrihaspati’s text, that the authority of any individual 
lawgiver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but tliat 
when several authorities coincide in laying down any rule inconsistent 
with his law, they are to be followed, one might on the same principle 
give a new explanation to the following text 

“The person who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments ; and he who actually 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Baliasrayat, or a thousand 

puniBhments.”t 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the accusa- 
tive case also, are both in the singular number ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah- 
man, or where a man beats two or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
committed. There are many similar instances of laws, the force of 
which woidd be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, qnd consequently the 
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authority of Mann is superseded by a higher autibority. I reply. In the 
12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have quoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vedas, expressing **that the mind may be purified so as to 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the daily and occasional ceremonies, without the desire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed.” With this then and all similar texts, there is the most 
evident concord wiih tlie words of Manu. Notwithstanding your 
admission to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas 
contradicts the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, 
“ that whatever Manu has declared is to be accepted,” it follows that 
there can be no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is 
certainly an apparent inconsistency between the text quoted from the 
ceremonial part of the Rig Veda authorizing Concermation, and that 
above quoted from the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated 
Manu has given the preference, well aware that such parts of the Veda 
are of more authority than the passage relating to debased ceremonies. 
He has accordingly directed widows to live, practising austerities. 
The text of the Rig Veda, of course, remains of force to tliose ignorant 
wretches who are fettered with the desire of fruition, which debars 
them from the hope of final beatitude. Tliis too has been acknow- 
ledged by yourself, in p. 11, line 17, and was also fully considered in the 
first Conference, p. 13, line 18. You cannot but be aware too, that 
when there is doubt respecting the meaning of any text of the Veda, 
that interpretation which* has been adopted by Manu is followed 
by both ancient and modem authors. In the Bhavishya Purana, 
Mahadeva gave instructions for the performance of a penance for 
wilfully slaying a Brahman ; but observing that this was at variance 
with the words of Manu, which declare that there is no expiation 
for wilfully killing a Brahman, he does not set aside the text of 
Manu founded on the Vedas by his own authority, but explains the 
sense in which it is to be accepted : — “ The object of the declaration 
of Manu that there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a 
Brahman, was the more absolute prohibition of the crime ; or it may 
be considered as applicable to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes. 
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Tho igTBBt M&liddovBf tli6zXy did not ventnro to sot oside the words of' 
Manu, but you have proposed to set up the texts of Harita and Angira 
as of superior authority. 

Thirdly. You have quoted, with the view of doing away with the 
authority of Mann the text of Jaimini, signifying that if there be a 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the 
greater number must be adopted ; and therefore, as the authority of 
Manu, in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it 
must yield to theirs. I reply. It is apparent that this text, as well 
as common sense, only dictates, that where those who differ in opinion 
are equal in point of authority, the majority ought to be followed ; 
but if otherwise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the 
authority of the Veda, though single, cannot be set aside by the con- 
current authorities of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like manner the 
authority of Manu which is derived immediately from the Veda,, 
cannot be set aside by the contradicting authorities of the othera 
either singly or collectively. Moreover, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu,, 
and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose the alternative of Concre- 
mation, or of living as ascetics, on the other hand, besides Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have pres- 
cribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the authorities 
of Manu and others, do you persist in encouraging weak women 
to submit to murder, by holding out to them the temptations of 
future pleasures in heaven ? 


Section HI. 

The quotation from the Mundaka Upanishad and Bhagavad Gita, 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shew the light in which 
rites should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some* 
texts of the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, 
**He who desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse. 

17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to* 
this effect : “ That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works- 

performed without desire are preferable to works performed for the 
sake of fi-uition ; and he also who performs those works without 
desire, is superior to him who performs works for the sake of 
fruition.’* If then works without desire are acknowledged by you to 
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be superior to works with desire of fruitioo, why dp you persuade 
widows to perform work for the sake of fruition, apd do not recomr 
mend to them rather to follow asceticism, by wh^jli t^y may acquire 
•eternal beatitude ? And with respect to your assertion, that ntes 
are not prdiibited,’* this is inconsistent with the Sastras ; for if all 
the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, were to be 
•quoted, they would fill a large volume ; {of these a few have been 
already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) There are indeed Sastras 
•directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these 
are acknowledged to be of less authority than those which prohibit 
«uch rites ; as is proved by the following text from the Mundaka 
XJpanishad : “ Sastras are of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these 

the superior are those by which the Eternal God is approached. 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says : “ Amongst Sastras, I am 

those which treat of God.”t 

In the Sri Bhagavat is the following text : “ Ill-minded pei-sons, not 
perceiving that the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, caD 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fmit ; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion. 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
adapted only for the most ignorant. * Learned men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
•desire, but should never, for the sake of profit, attemi)t to drown 
them in the abyss of passion. Raghunamlana quotes and adopts the 
following words : “Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Purana, 
that he who knows the path to eternal happiness will not direct the 
ignorant to perform works with desire, as the good pliysieiau refuses 
to yield to the appetite of his patient for injuiious food.”§ 
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Ijf pa^e 17, line 13, of your treatise, you have said, tliat the Sastra 
does not admit diat widows, in giving up the use of oil, and betel 
and sexual pleiiaures, i%c., as ascetics, perform works witliout desire, 
and aicquire absorption. And for this you advance two proofs : 
the &t6t, ^at it appears that Manu directs that a widow should 
contimie till death as an ascetic, aiming to practise the incompar- 
able rules of virtue that have been followed by such women as were 
devoted to only one husband. Prom the word aimmgy it follows, 
that the duties of an ascetic, to be practised by widows, are of 
the nature of those performed witli desire. Secondly. From the 
subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those widows who 
live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their youth ; 
therefore from tlie words ascending to heaven, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may bo performed by them are for reward. I 
reply. I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities i)racti8ed by 
widows cannot be considered as performed without desire, and 
leading to absorption ; for whether austerities or any other kind of 
act be perfonned iwith desire or without desire, must depend on the 
mind of the agent. Some may follow asceticism or other practices 
for the sake of heavenly enjoyments, while others, forsaking desire 
of fruition, may pc?fojrin them, and at length acquire final beatitude. 
Therefore, if a widow practise austerities without the desire of 
fruition, and yet hen are asserted to be with desire of fruition, 
this amounts to a seu \ ? at defiance both experience and the Sastras, 
in a manner unwortl . of man of learning like yourself. As to 
what you have obsejjf^ respecting the word aiming in the text of 
Manu, it never can » inferred from the use of that word, that the 
asceticism of widows i>^st r>^;es8arily be with desire; for with the 
object of final beatitude: /ractise the acquisition of the knowledge 

of God, which no Sastri^^ior any of the learned has ever classed 
amongst works perfornJ^ w*di desire of fruition. For no man 
possessed of understandini p^^^orms any movement of mind or body 
without an object. It is typ^ works only, therefore, that are per- 
formed for the sake of corj^real enjoyment, cither in the present or in 
a future state of existence, »at are said to be with desire, and that 
are, as such, prohibited, aslManu defines : ‘‘ Whatever act is per- 

formed for the sake of gratiications in this world or the next is called 
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Prabarttak ; and those which are performed according to the know*» 
ledge of <3^, are called Nibarttak.”^ 

As to yoiir second argument) that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, I reply ; that from these words 
it does not appear that austerities should necessaril}'' be reckoned 
amongst works performed for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not 
granted to those alone who perform works with desire, but also to 
tiiiose who endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of 
attaining it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time 
in the heaven called the Brahmaloka, and again assume a human fonUy 
until they have, by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at 
length obtained absorption. The Bhagavad Gita says distinctly : 

“ A man whose devotions have been broken o£E by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is bom again in some holy and respectable 
fdmily.**t 

KuUuka Bhatta, the commentator on Mami, says expressly in hia 
observations on the text of his author, that thc^se ascetic widows 
ascend to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from 
their youth. By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend 
to heaven in the same way as those pious devotees who have already 
acquired final beatitude, which can only be attained by works per- 
formed without desire. And hence the austerhies of widows must 
be reckoned amongst works without desire. 


Section V. 


In page 18, you have asserted that a ^j^dow who undergoes 
Concreniation has a higher reward than she Kfiio lives as a devotee ; 
for the husband of the woman who performs Jonoremation, though 
guilty of the murder of a Brahman, or 0 / ngratitude or treachery 
towards a friend, has his sins, by her act, es ated, and is saved from 
hell, and her husband's, her father's, and ler mother's progenitors^ 
are all beatified, and she herself is delr red from female form. 
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I reply. Yoa have stated in page 27, commencing at the 3rd line, 
that works without desire are preferable to those performed for the 
sake of fruition; while here again you say, that ConcrematioU is 
preferable to asceticism. You have, however, assigned as a reason 
for your new doctrine, that Concremation saves progenitors as well as 
the husband. I have already shewn, that such promises of reward 
are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order to induce them to 
follow some kind of religious observance, and to withdraw from evil 
conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a desire of 
fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, in defiance 
of all the Sastrf^s, you maintain that such promises of reward are to 
be understood literally, and not merely as incitements, still there can 
be no occasion ' for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to mind and body, 
as burning a person to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; 
for by making an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single 
flower of Karabir, eitlier to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty millions of 
lines of progenitors may be saved. 

‘‘ He, who maketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend to the 
heaven of Siva.”*®^ 

“ By presenting a single Karabir, white or not white, to Vishnu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.”t 

Nor is there any want of promise of reward to those who perform 
works without desii|:e. In fact, rather more abundant rewards are 
held out for such works than tliose you can ({uote for the opposite 
practice. “ Those who have acquired knowledge in the prescribed 
mode can, by mere volition, save any number of progenitors ; and all 
the gods offer worship to the devotees of the Supreme Being. 

t ^ I 
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A volume filled witli texts of this kind might be emily written. 
Moreover, should even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
retvard be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are destroyed, and evil is 
produced. But tliere is no bad consequence from a failure in works 
performed without desire, for the completion of these, even in i>art> 
is advantageous. In proof I quote the Bhagavad Gita : “ Works 
widiout desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; 
and if any member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as 
in works performed with desire. And tlie performance of even a 
small portion of a work without desire brings safety.”*-^ 

There is evidently a possibility of a failure in some i>ortion of tha 
rite of Concremation or Postcremation, particularly in the mode in 
which you perform the ceremony contrary to the directions of the 
Sastras. What connection is there betwixt that mode and the enjoy* 
ment of temporary heavenly gratifications — a mode which only- 
subjects the widow to the consequences of a violent death ? 


ISectjon VI. 

Again in p. 17, line 3, you admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to die by Con* 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to x)revent them from pursuing the acquisition 
of knowledge, you observe, that women are 'naturally prone to 
pleasure, are extremely devoted to works productive of fruits, and 
are always subject to their passions. To X)ersitad3 siicli persons to 
forsake Concremation, in order to attempt thet acquisition of know* 
ledge is to destroy their hopes in both ways. In support of your 
opinion you have quoted the Gita : “ Those ignoiant i)ersonB who are 
devoted to works ought not to be dissuaded from performing 

1 reply. Your object in persuading women to burn themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you consider women, even of res- 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their 
passions ; and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose 
both prospects of hope, by* giving up Concremation, and attempting 
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to acquire knowledge. For this reason you lead them to the destruc- 
tion of their lives, by holding out to them the temptation of future 
rewards. It is very certain that all mankind, whether male or female, 
are endowed with a mixture of passions ; but by study of the Sastras,. 
and frequenting tlie society of respectable persons, those passions 
may be gradually subdued and the capability of enjoying an exalted 
state may be attained. We ought, therefore, to endeavour to* 
withdraw both men and w^omen from debased sensual pleasures, and 
not to persuade them to die with the hope of thereby obtaining 
sensual enjoyments, by wdiich after a certain period of gratification, 
they are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, and subjected 
to affliction. The Sastras have directed those men or women, who 
seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this doctrine,, 
that they may escape from the grievous pain of this world ; and 
they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the liope of reward by those wdio do not seek after divine 
knowledge in order that their minds may> be purified, and prepared 
to receive that knowdedge. We, therefore, in confoimity with the 
Sastra, make it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future 
base and fleeing enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition 
of that divine knowledge which leads to final beatitude. Widows, 
therefore, by leadiiig an ascetic life in the perfoimance of duties 
without desire, may Jpurify their minds and acquire divine knowledge, 
which may procure i for them final beatitude. And consequently; 
there is no reasm why they should lose both objects of future hope 
by forsaking Concleiiiation, 

“ Oh Arjuna, by pacing their reliance on me, women and those 
of the lower class^ie V)f Vaisya and Sudra may obtain the highest 


exaltation. t 

You, however, dll^lering -women devoted to their passions and 
consequently incapabd^f acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform ConcremtB^'.; and maintain that, if any amongst ^em 
should not bum with husbands, according to y^our final decision 
from the Sastras, thew^iust lose the hopes that belong to both 
practices ; because ac^Ming to your opinion, they are entirely 
incapable of acquiringT divine knowledge, and by not adopting 
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Goncrematioa, they .^ve up the prospect of future gratifications. 
As to your quotation from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to 
’works ought not to be dissuaded from the perforniance of them, it may 
be observed that this text applies only to rites offered without desire 
of rewards, though applied by you to works performed for the sake of 
future enjoyment, in direct inconsistency with the authority of the Gita, 
The object of this, as well as of all texts of the Gita, is to j^issuade 
men from works performed with desire. The Gita and its (j^mmen* 
taries are both accessible to all. Let the learned decide the point 
You have quoted the following text of Vasishtha: /‘He who 
being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, 8a3ring, ‘ I aih a knower 
of God,* can neither obtain the consequences procurable from works, 
nor attain final beatitude, the fruit of divine knowledge.”'^ 

I admit the force of this text. For whether a man be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster eithe:^ of divine know- 
ledge or of any other acquirememt, he is mdee<. most despicaMe; 
but I am unable to see how this text, which forbjds vain glory, is 
applicable to the question before us, which relates to the Concremation 
of widows. 


Section VII. 


In your 20 th page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the "widow 
^ to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This is very incorrect, 
ior it is a gross misrepresentation of our argument ; because Concre- 
mation or Posters mation is a work performed for the sake .of future 
reward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, lOther Sastras, have 
■declared to be most contemptible. Consequcitlw, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissiaye widows from the 
act of Concremation or Postcremation, thati fiey might not, for the 
sake of the debased enjoyment of corporeal ¥ Jasures, renounce the 
attainment of divine knowledge. As to the /pde in which you mur- 
der widows by tying them to the pile, we do e/Hrt ourselves to prevent 
such deeds, for those who are witnesses an act of murder, and 
neglect to do anything towards its preveoon, are accomplices in 
the crime. 
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In justifiisation of the crime of buining widows by force, you have 
fitated, towards the foot of the same page, that in thoiiS;j, countries 
where it is the custom for widows to ascend the flaming pile, there 
eannot be any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; 
but Wjiere that is not the mode follo^d, and it is the practice for 
those ^lat bum the corpse to place a portion of tire contiguous to the 
pile, sf) that it may gradually make its way to the pile, and at that 
time tl^ wido^J^i according to the prescribed form, ascends the pile, in 
this mode also tjiere is nothing contrary to the Sastras. You have 
at the same time Quoted two or three authorities to shew, that rites 
should be performed according to the custom of the country. I reply. 
Female murder, murder of a Brahman, parricide, and similar heinous 
crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by alleging the custom 
of a countiy iii^ their belialf ; by such customs rather the country in 
which they,*xiRt\i8 itself condemned. I shall write more at large to 
this purpose in ^he conclusion. The practice, therefore, of forcibly 
tying down wom^en to the pile, and burning them to death, is incon- 
sistent with the Savstras, and highly sinful. It is of no consequence to 
affirm, that this is customary in any particular country— if it were 
universally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The 
pretence that nsny are united in the commission of such murder 
will not secure thsm'from divine vengeance. The customs of a country 
or of a race may be tollowed in matters where no particular rules are 
prescribed in the^^astras ; but the wilful murder of widows, prohibited 
by all Sastras, is not to be justified by the practice of a few. From 
the Skanda Purana: ' ‘*In those matters in which neither the Vedas 
nor lawgivers give eitilier direct sanction or prohibition, the customs 
country or of a liaCje may be observed.”*'^ » 

If you insist thdt tjie practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to tto directions of the Sastras, is still- proper to be 
observed, and to be r^dcc^ned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in 
Sivakanchi and Vishniki^inchi, it is the custom of the people of all 
classes of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, 
to revile the god peculiaily worshipped by the people of the other — 
those of Vishnukanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same 
manner hcdding Vishnu in contempt. Are the inhabitants of those 
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places, whose ciistom it is thus to revile Siva aud Vishnu not guilty 
of sin? For each of those tribes may assert, in their own defence, that 
it is the practice of their country and race to revile the god of the 
other. But no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse 
saves them from sin. The Rajputs, also, in the neighbourhood of the 
Dooab, are accustomed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also 
must not be considered guilty of the crime of child-murder, as they 
act according to the custom of their country and race. Tt^^re are 
many instances of the same kind. No Pandits, then, would consider 
a heinous crime, directly contrary to the Sastras, as right|eous, by 
whatever length of practice it may appear to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to bum a widow after/ tying her 
down on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have ^hen ^quoted our 
argument for the opposite opinion, that “ the inhalitantts of forests 
and mountains are accustomed to robbery and murdei : bu^t must these 
be considered as faultless, because they follow oily thie custom of 
their country?’’ To this you have again replied thaj?t respectable 
people are not to be guided by the example of noui itaineers and 
foresters. But the custom of burning widows ;3u ' say, “has been 
sanctioned by the most exemplary Pandits for a l^gtb of time. It is 
the custom, then, of respectable people that is to e fc dlowed, and not 
that of men of no principles.’’ I answer. Respota ibility and want 
of respectability, depend upon the acts of men. ^f P'usople of this pro- 
vince, who have been constantly guilty of the wi'il .smurder of women 
by tying them to the pile in which they are bu^t, ?kre to be reckoned 
amongst the respectable, then why should of the inliabitants of 
mountains and forests be also reckoned good, ho jo perpetrate murder 
for the sake of their livelihood, or to propit^e 4' their cruel deities? 
To shew that the custom of a country shou^ followed, you have 
quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that^c Ifexample of Brahmans 
well versed in the Sastras, of good understa^i^yig, and whose practice 
is in conformity with reason and the ^ot subject to passion, 

and accustomed to perform good works, shc49l[ be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of Vyasa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of ijeason, being various, the 
practice pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. 
You have shewn that the example of men versed in the Sastras, and 
who act in conformity with reason and the ^tras, should be followed ; 
but can you call those who, in defianc^ of the Sastras, wilfully put 
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women to death by tying them down to the pile on which they are 
burnt, illustrious, acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts 
prescribed by the Sastras and by reason? If not, their example is to 
,be disregarded. If you can call those, who wilfully tie down women to 
put them to death, righteous and iUustrious, then there is no instance 
of unrighteousness and depravity. I have already said, that when any 
act is neither directly authorized nor prohibited by the Sastras, the 
custom of the coimtry or of the race, should be the rule of conduct ; 
but in the present case, the words are express in prescribing that the 
widow shall enter the flaming pile. But those who, in direct defiance 
of the authority of the Sastras, act the part of woman-murderers, in 
tying down the widow to the pile, and, subsequently applying the 
flame, bum her to death, can never exculpate themselves from the sin 
of woman-murder. As to the words you have quoted from the Skanda 
Purana, signifying that tlie arguments of one who has no faith in 
Siva and Vishnu can have no weight in the discussion of the legality 
of facts, 1 reply, this text is applicable to those who worship images. 
Those who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kulamava : “ He whose mouth 
does not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a 
penance and be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is 
undoubted.”^ These words are applicable only to those who follow 
the Tantras ; and if all such texts are considered otherwise applicable 
than in relation to the sects to whom they are directed, there is no 
possibility of reconcilling the variances betwixt the different Sastras. 
The Sastras, treating of God, contains the following words : “ Acts 
and rites that originate in movements of the hands, and other mem- 
bers of the body, being perishable, cannot effect beatitude that 
is eternal.”! 

“ Those that worship forms under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation; for no perishable means can effect the 
acquisition of an imperishable end.”! 
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“ That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
hnite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject 
to passion and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty 
not guilty of That is, he is guilty of those sins which are con- 
sidered as the most heinous, as well as of those that are considered 
ordinary sins. Therefore the words of so sinful a person can have 
no weight in the discussion of the legality of rites. 

Section VIII. 

You have stated in p. 2, that in the same manner as when part 
of a village or of a piece of cloth has been burnt, the village or piece 
of cloth is said to be burnt, so if a portion of the pile is inflamed, the 
whole pile may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with 
propriety be aflirmed, that widows do in this country ascend the 
flaming pile. 

I reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid divine 
punishment by thus playing upon words? — for we find in the text 
of Harita and of Vishnu, the phrase “ Pravivesa hutasanam/' which 
means entering into flames, and the term ** Samaroheddhutasanam,*’ 
signifying ascending the flames. You have intepreted these directions 
in this way ; — that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire may be 
placed, and a piece of grass or rope may connect the fire with the pile ; 
and that thus, by ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest 
degree affected by the fire, the widow may fulfil the direction of ascend- 
ing and entering the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in 
vulgar dialect and in Sanskrit, the word Praves ” expresses only the 
introgression of one substance into another ; as for example, “ Griha 
pravesh koriachhilam,” I entered the house ; the word entered cannot 
be used unless I actually passed into the house. If a long bamboo be 
attached to the house and a rope be fastened to that bamboo, no one 
can in any language say, that in merely touching that rope or bamboo 
he has entered that house. If a single billet of wood belonging to 
the pile were indeed inflamed, then you might say, according to your 
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quibble regarding the burning of the cloth and of the village, that the 
pile was inHamed, and the flaming pile, entered ; but even this is by 
no means the case, in the mode in which your pile is used. Unless, 
however, the pile is so completely in fire that the flames may surround 
the whole of her body, the woman cannot be said to enter into the 
flame. You must then, before you can justify your murder of helpless 
women, prepare a new dictionary ; but there is no great probability 
of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page you assert, that those who tie 
down the woman to the pile according to the custom of the country, 
are not guilty of violation of the Sastras : for it is to be understood 
from the words of Harita before quoted, that until her body be burnt, 
the widow cannot be delivered from female form, which implies that 
her body ought to be completely consumed ; and that it is on this 
account that those who bum her make her fast to the pile, lest by 
accident any part of the dead body should fall out of the pile, and fail 
of being consumed, and in that case the burning be incomplete. This 
practice of tying down, therefore, is also conformable to the Sastra ; 
and those who, in burning the woman, make her fast to the pile, are 
not therein guilty of any sin, but rather perform a pious act. In 
support of this assertion you have quoted the words of Apastamba, 
signifying that he who performs an act prescribed by the Sastras, or 
he who persuades or permits another to perform a prescribed act, 
ascends to heaven ; and he who commits an act forbidden by the 
Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to perform a prohibited 
action, sinks to hell. 

T reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from pain, that she is made fast— but merely, lest any fragments of 
the body should fall from the pile unbumt, that she is tied down to 
the pile while alive. I ask, is it with an iron chain that the woman 
is made fast, or with a common rope ? For by securing the body by 
means of iron, the danger of portions of it being scattered from the 
pile may undoubtedly be avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body 
is bound with a common rope, the rope will be consumed before life 
has altogether quitted the body and the rope, when so burned, 
can be of no use in retaining within the pile, the members of 
the body. So far have Pandits been infatuated, in attempting to 
give the appearance of propriety to improper actions, that they 
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bare even attempted to make people believe, that a rope may 
remain unconsumed amidst a flaming fire, and prevent the mem* 
here of a body from being dispersed from the pile. Men of sense 
may now judge of the truth of the reason to which you ascribe 
the practice of tying down widows. All people in the world are not 
blind, and those who will go and behold the mode in which you tie 
down women to the pile, will readily perceive the truth or falsehood 
of the motives you assign for the practice. A little reflection ought 
to have convinced you of the light in which such an argument must 
be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the smallest regard 
for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apastamba, it 
might have, with more propriety been cited by us, because it is 
established by that passage, tliat those who commit, persuade to, or 
permit an improper action, descend to hell ; for those that are guilty 
of wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and 
burning them to deatli, a practice unauthorized by the Sastras, and 
considered as most heinous, and tliose who persuade or permit others 
to do so, are certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba. 
The pretext of custom of the country, or of the object of preventing 
portions of the body from being scattered, will not exculpate them. 

You have written, in page 29,‘^that those who, by the permission 
of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wwA or straw on the 
pile, are meritorious : for he who witliout reward assists another in 
a pious act, is to be esteemed most meritorious. In confirmation, 
you have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purana, that a goldsmith, 
by affording his gratuitous assistance in a pious act, obtained a great 
reward. To this I have already replied : for if those wdio voluntarily 
commit woman-murder, by tying down a widow to the pile, and 
holding her down with bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be 
reckoned as performers of a pious act, those who assist them in so 
doing must be esteemed meritorious ; but if this be a most heinous 
and debased crime, the promoters of it must certainly reap the fruits 
of woman-murder. 

In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
prove the continual observance of this practice during all ages. 
The. first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile of her 
deceased husband. The second, that when Dhritarashtra was burning, 
in the flames of his hermitage, his wife, Gandhari, threw herself into 
the fire. The wives of Vasudeva (the father of Krishna), of Balaramai 
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of Pradyumna, and of others, entered the darning piles of their respec- 
tive husbands. Those three instances occurred, as narrated by the 
Purana writers, within intervals of a few years towards the close 
of the Dwapara Yuga. You ought then to have quoted other instances, 
to shew the continual observance of this practice throughout all 
ages. Let that be as it may, you yourself cannot fail to know, that 
in former ages there were, as in later times, some who devoted them- 
eelves to the attainment of final beatitude, and others to the acquisi- 
tion of future pleasure. Some too were virtuous, and some sinful ; 
some believers, some sceptics. Amongst those, both men and women, 
who performed rites for reward, after enjoying pleasures in heaven, have 
again fallen to earth. Those Sastras themselves declare this fact ; 
but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, the perform- 
ance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbibdden. 
According to these Sastras, numberless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works : 
** The widows of the heroic Kunis, who fell valiantly with their faces 
to the foe, and were translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed 
only the prescribed ceremonies with water, and did not biim 
themselves on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to 
request your attention to the fact, that in the three instances you 
have quoted, the veiy words “ entered into fire are used. In those 
three cases, then, it appears that the widows actually entered the 
flames, and therefore whatever widow in the present time does not 
enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others tying her down to the 
pile, has not performed the ceremony according to the ancient 
practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed she can- 
not even be entitled to the temporary enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures : and those who tie her down, and pressing on her with 
bamboos, kill her, must, according to all Sastras, be considered guilty 
of the heinous crime of woman-murder. 

Section IX. 

Advocate, I alluded, in page 18, line 18, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to persuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our 
endeavours to bum them pressed down with ropes : viz.^ that women 
are by nature of infenor understanding, without resolution, unworthy 
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of trast, subject to passioos, and void of virtuous knowledge ; they^ 
according to the precepts of the Sastra, are not allowed to marry < 
again after the demise of their husbands, and consequently despair at 
once of all worldly pleasure ; hence it is evident, that death to these 
unfortunate widows is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty 
which a widow may experience by living a purely ascetic life, as 
prescribed by the Sastras, is obvious ; therefore, if she do not perform 
Concremation, it is probable that she may be guilty of such acts 
as may bring disgrace upon her paternal and maternal relations, and 
those that may be connected with her husband. Under these circum- 
stances, we instruct them from their early life in the idea of Concre- 
mation, holding out to them heavenly enjoyments in company with 
their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From 
this many of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous 
of accompanying them ; but to remove every chance of their trying 
to escape from the blazing fire, in burning them we first tie ^em 
down to the pile. 

Opponeiit. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your tnie motive, as we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imputed to women ai*e not planted in their constitu- 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them all 
sorts of improper conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon them as contemptible and 
mischievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy ; consequently the male part of the community, taking advan- 
tage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to them those excellent 
merits that they are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of acquiring those 
merits. But if we give the subject consideration, we may easily 
ascertain whether or not your accusation against them is consistent 
with justice. As to their inferiority in point of undei’standing, when 
did you ever afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting their natural 
capacity? How tlien can you accuse them of want of understanding? 
If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot com- 
prehend or retain what has been taught him, we may consider him 
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as (leficieut ; but as you keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce on their 
inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, the wife of the 
prince of Karuat, and that of Kalidasa, are celebrated for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Sastras : moreover in the Vrihada- 
ranyaka Ui^anishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajna- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his* 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of death makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her 
deceased husband ; and yet you accuse those women of deficiency in 
point of resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of lx)th sexes, and we may be enabled to ascer- 
tain which of tliem is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. 
If we enumerate such women in each village or town as have been 
deceived by men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I 
presume that the number of the deceived women wotdd be found 
ten times greater than that of the betraj^ed men. Men are, in 
general, able to read and write, and manage public affairs, by which 
means they easily promulgate such faults as women occasionally 
commit, but never consider as criminal the misconduct of men 
towards women. One fault they have, it must be acknowledged ; 
which is, by considering others equally void of duplicity as them- 
selves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer 
themselves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to tlieir subjection to the pas- 
sions, *«4his may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the- 
respective sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes 
even ten wives and upwards ; while a woman, who marries but one 
husband, desires at his death to follow him, forsaking all worldly 
enjoyments, or to remain leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of their want of virtuous knowledge is 
an injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, what contempt, 
and what afflictions their virtue enables them to support ! How 
many Kulin Brahmans are there who marry ten or fifteen wives- 
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tfor tlie sake of money, that never see the greater number of them 
•'after the day of marriage, and visit others only three or four times 
in the course of their life. Still amongst those women, most, even 
-without seeing or receiving any support from their husbands, living 
dependent on their fathers or brothers, and suffering much distress, 
Kiontinue to preserve their virtue ; and when Brahmans, or those 
«of other tribes, bring their wives to live with them, what misery 
do the women not suffer? At marriage the wife is recognized 
-as half of her husband, but in after-conduct they are treated worse 
>than inferior animals. For the woman is employed to do the 
work of a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the 
iplace very early in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the 
dishes, to wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve 
food for her husband, father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers- 
in-law, and friends and connections ! (for amongst Hindus more than in 
‘Other tribes relations long reside together, and on this account quarrels 
are more common amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs.) 
If in the prepration or serving up of the victuals they commit the small- 
»e8t fault, what insult do they not receive from their husband, their 
mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of their husband ? After all 
the male part of the family have satisfied themselves, the women 
content themselves with what may be left, whether sufficient in 
quantity or not. Where Brahmans or Kayasthas are not wealthy, 
their women are obliged to attend to their cows, and to prepare the 
cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water from the river- 
or tank, and at night perform the office of menial servants in making 
"the beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance of 
those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect know- 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and does not see her perliaps once 
3 , month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers eveiy kind of 
trouble, and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-broken. 
All this pain and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. 
Where a husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they are 
subjected to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even this dis- 
tressed situation they virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that 
the husband, from a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly 
to ano&er. Amongst the lower classes, and those even of the better 
xlass who have not associated with good company, the wile, on the 
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slightest fault, or even on bare suspicion of her misconduct, is chas- 
tised as a thief. Respect to virtue and their reputation generally 
makes them forgive even this treatment. If unable to bear such cruel 
usage, a wife leaves her husband’s house to live separately from him, 
then the influence of the husband with the magisterial authority is 
generally sufficient to place her again in his hands ; when, in revenge 
for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment her in various 
ways, and sometimes even puts her privately to death. These are 
facts occurring eveiy day, and not to be denied. What I lament is, 
that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed to every misery, 
you feel for them no compassion, that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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Several Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or* 
against the practice of burning Hindu widows alive have for some 
years past attracted the attention of the public. The arguments 
therein adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete 
view of the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are 
precluded by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour 
in acquiring information on the subject. Although the practice itself 
has now happily ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,**^ 
nevei*thele88 it seems still desirable that the substance of those* 
publications should be condensed in a concise but comprehensive 
manner, so that enquirers may with little difficulty, be able to form 
a just conclusion, as to the true light in which this practice is viewed 
in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, made an attempt to 
accomplisli this object, hoping that the plan pursued may be found 
to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is, whetlier or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion ? To this question 
even the staunch advocates for Concremation must reluctantly give a 
negative reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option 
of widows. This admission om their part is owing to two principal 
considerations, which it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. 
First, because Manu in plain terms enjoins a widow to “ continue till 
deaJth forgiving all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue which have been followed by such women as were devoted to 

^The administration to whicli this distinguished merit is due, consisted of Lord 
W, C. Bentinck, Governor-General, Viscoimt Combermere, Command er-in-Chief, W. 
Bayley, Esq., and Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Mwnbera of Council. 
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one only husband.” (cli. v., t?. 158.)*^ So Yajnavalkya inculcates the 
same doctrine : “ A widow shall live under care of her father, mother, 
son, brother, mother-in-law, father-in-law, or uncle ; since, on the 
contrary, she shall be liable to reproach.” {Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.)t 
Secondly, because an attempt on the part of the advocates for 
Concremation to hold out the act as an incumbent duty on widows, 
wotdd necessarily bring a stigma upon the character of the living 
widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to (Concremation, as 
charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indispensible. 
These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue praise 
to d few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a vast 
majority of that class preferring a virtuous life. And in considerar 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu Tjaw in Bengal, foimd 
himself compelled to expound the following passage of Angira, 
“ there is no other course for a widow besides Concremation,” J as 
conveying exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.” § 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow jnay either live a virtuous life, or burn herself on the pile 
of her husband, it should next be determined whether both practices 
are esteemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to 
the other. To satisfy ourselves on this <iue8tion, we should first refer 
to*the Vedas, whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in 
them a passage most pointed and decisive against Concremation, 
declaring that “ From a desire, during life, of future fruition, life 
ought not to be destroyed.” (Fide Mitakshara, ch. i.)|| While the 
advocates of Concremation quote a passage from the Vedas, of a 
very abstruse nature, in support of their position, which is as fol- 
lows : ”0 fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
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butter, eyes coloured with collyrium and void of tears, enter thee, the 
parent of waiter,*^ that they may not be separated from their hus- 
bands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst women.”t This pas- 
sage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to offer 
themselves as sacrifices ; secondly, no allusion whatever is made 
in it to voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; 
thirdly, the phrase “ these women” in the passage, literally implies 
women then present; fourthly, some commentators consider the 
passage as conveying an allegorical allusion to the constellations of 
the moon’s path, which are invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the 
feminine gender : — butter implying the milky path, collyrium mean- 
ing unoccupied space between one star and another, husbands signify- 
ing the more splendid of the heavenly bodies, and entering the 
fire, or, properlj’’ sp eating, ascending it, indicating the rise of the 
constellations through the south-east horizon, considered as the abode 
of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of this passage, no one 
ever ventured to give it an interpretation as commanding widows to 
burn themselves on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Manu, whose authority supersedes that of other law- 
givers, enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. 
Yajnavalkya and some others have adopted the same mode of ex- 
hortation. On the other hand, Angira recommends the practice of 
Concremation, saying, “ That a woman who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven 
as equal to Arundhati.”J So Vyasa says, “ A pigeon devoted to 
her husband, after his death, entered the flames, and, ascending to 
heaven, she there found her hu8band.”§ “ She who follows her 
husband to anothor world, shall dwell in a region of glory for 
so many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 

^ In Sanskrit writings, water is represented as originating in fire. 
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Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, **Aiter the death 
of her husband, a wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his 
pUe.”t Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending 
Con^mation. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the part of widows, as means to obtain future carnal 
fmition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on the pile, all 
widows invariably and solemnly declare future fruition as their object 
in Concremation. But the Bhagavadgita, whoso authority is consi- 
dered the most sacred by Hindus of all persuasions, repeatedly con- 
demns rites performed for fruition. I here quote a few passages of 
that book. “ All those ignorant peraons who attach themselves to the 
words of the Sastras that convey promises of fruition, consider those 
extravagant and alluring passages as leading to real happiness, and 
Bay, besides tliem there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds 
by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the 
chief object, and they devote themselves to those texts which treat of 
ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.’'^ 
“ Observers of rites, after the completion of their rewards, return to 
earth. Therefore they, for the sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to 
heaven and return to the world, and cannot obtain eternal bliss. ”§ 
Manu repeats the same. “ Whatever act is performed for the 
sake of gratification in this world or the next, is called Pravartak, as 
leading to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods ; and 
those which are performed according to the knowledge respecting 
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God are called Nivartak, as meaiis to procure release from the five 
elements of this body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss.’*^ 

The author of the Mitakshara, a work which is considered as a 
standard of Hindu Law throughout Hindustan, referring on the one 
hand to the authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and, 
similar sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Harita and 
Vyasa on the other hand, and after having weighed both sides of the 
question, declares that “ The widow who is not desirous of eternal 
beatitude, but who wishes only for a perishable and small degree of 
future fruition, is authorized to accompany her husband. ^ that 
the Smartta Raghuandana, the modern expounder of Law in Bengal 
classes Concremation among the rites holding out promises of fruition ; 
and this author thus inculcates : “Learned men should not endeavour 
to persuade the ignorant to perform rites holding out promises of 
fruition.”J Hence, Concremation, in their opinion, is the least 
virtuous act that a widow can perform. § 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The passages recommending Concremation, as quoted 
by these expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving' 'to die 

^ ^ ^ • 

§ Hindoos are persuaded to believe t^t Vyaaa, considered as an inspired writer 
among the ancients, composed and le£t behind him nxunerons and voluminous works 
under different titles, as Mahs-puranas, Sanhitas, Smi'itis, &c., &c., to an extent that no 
man, diiring the ordinary course of life, could prepare. however, with a lew 

exceptions, exist merely in name, and those that are genuine hear the commentaries of 
celebrated authors. So the Tantras, or wo^ asci’ibed to Siva as th^r author, are 
esteemed as consisting of innumerable millions of volumes, though only a very few, 
comparatively, are to ^ found. Debased sharacters among this unhappy people, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, have secretly composed forg^ works ancT passages, and 
published them as if they were gwmioe, with view of kitaoduebg new doctrines, 
uew rites, or new prescripts of secular law. Although they have frequently succeeded 
by these means in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have never 
admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged to be sacred, unless it has been 
quoted expounded by one of the a^owledged and authoritative oommentatois. ^ It 
is now unhappily reported, that some advocates for the destruction of widows, finding 
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after the demise of her husbandi should voluntarily ascend^ and enter. 
Hhejlamee *1' to deetroy her existence ; allowing her, at the same time* 
an opportunity of retracting her resolution, should her courage fell 
£rom the alarming sight or effect of the ffames, and of returning to 
her relatives, performing a penance for abandoning the sacrifice,]: 
or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.§ Hence, as voluntarily 
ascending upon and entering into the flames are described as indispen* 
sably necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, the 
violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, and 
implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist in its 
perpetration, even according to the above quoted authorities, which 
are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture to assert, 
that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have ever 
been bbserved ; that is, no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates 
for Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity ot 
taking refuge in usage, as justifying both suicide and female mu^er, 
the most heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up thanks 
to Heliven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
people, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, 
on account of this custom, by all civilized nations on the surface of 
the globe. 

their cause un8ux)ported by the paHRages cited by the author of the Mitakshara, by the 
Smartta Baghuuandana, or by other expounders of Hindu law, have disgracefully 
adopt^ the trick of coining passages in the name of the Piuranas or Tantras, conveying 
doctrines not only directly opposed to the decisive expositions of these celebrated 
teachers of law, but also evidently at variance with, the purport of the genuine sacred 
passages which they have quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be calculated to 
give a preference to Concremation over virtuous life. I regret to understand that some 
persons belon^ng to the party opposing this practice, are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy artifice, under the erroneous plea that stratagem justifies stratagem* 
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ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES, 

ACCORDING TO THE 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


CALCUTTA : 


1822. 



In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy, son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise trith the following introduction 

“At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature 
to suppress the abominations of Eulin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Rajah Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the Legislative body, will have the satisfaction to see 
t^t my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Eulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, and 
so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 

Calcutta, July 12, 1856, 


RUMAPRUSAD ROY.“ 



BRIEF REMARKS 

REGARDING 

MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES. 


With a view to enable the public to form an idea of the state of 
civilization throughout the greater part of the empire of Hindustan 
in ancient days,^ and of the subsequent gradual degradation intro- 

^ At an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was first introdtioed 
among the inhabitants of India, the second tril)e, who were appointed to defend and rule 
the coimtry, having adopted arbitrary and despotic practices, the others revolted against 
them ; and under the personal command of the celebrated Pamsuram, defeated the 
Royalists in several battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. 
It was at last resolved that the legislative auUiority shorild be confined to the first class 
who could have no sliare in the actual government of the state, or in managing the 
revenue of the country under any pretence ; while the second tribe should exercise the 
executive authority. The consequence was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a 
great many centuries. The Brahmans having no expectation of holding an office, or of 
partaking of any kind of political i>romotion, deVoted their time to scientific pursuits and 
religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely associating witli all the other tribes they 
were thus able to know their sentiments, and to appreciate the justness of their complaints, 
and thereby to lay down such ndes as were required, which often induced them to rectify 
the abuses that were prnt*tised by tlie second tribe. But after the expiration of more than 
two thousand years, an absolute form of government came gradually again to prevail. 
The first class having been induced to accejit employments in political departments, 
became entirely dependent on the second tribe, and so wiimporUint in themselves, that 
they were obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, and to institute 
new rules according to the dictates of their contemporary princes. They were considered 
as merely nominal legislators, and the whole power, wliether legislative or executive, was 
in fact exercised by the Rajputs. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a 
period of about a thousand years, when Musulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded 
the country, and finding it divided among himdreds of jietty princes, detested by their 
respective subjects, conquered them all successively, and introduced their own tyrannical 
system of government, destroying temples, universities and all other sacred and literary 
establishments. At present the whole empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has 
been placed under the British power, and some advantages have already b^en derived 
from the prudent numagement of its rulers, from whose general character a hope of 
future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The succeeding generation will, however, 
be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages of this gover^ent. 
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duced into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities^ 
I am induced to give as an instance, the interest and care which our 
ancient legislators took in the promotion of the comfort of the female 
part of the community ; and to compare the laws of female inheritance 
which they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of 
enjoyment of life, with that which modems and our cotemporaries have 
gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, direct- 
ly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 

AU the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an equal 
share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband, in 
order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her 
children, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. “ After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property 
left hy tlieir father 

ICatyayana. “ The father being dead, the mother should inherit an 
equal share with the son/’f 

Narada. “ After the death of husband, a mother should receive 
a share equal to tlxat of each of his sons/’J 

Vishnu the legislator. “ Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons.”§ 

Vrihaspati. “ After his (the father’s) deadi a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his sons ; their 
step-mothers also to equal shares ; but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons. ”|| 

Vyasa. “ The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with liis sons, and all the 
grand-mothers (including the mothers and step-mothers of the father)^ 
are said to be entitled as mothers.”^ 

ftWIRIT flIWMiti ^ I 
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This Muni seems to have made this e:i^res8 declaration of rights- 
of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the idea that the 
latter were already sufficiently established by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa, 
the modem expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standand authority in the division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widowa 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 
his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle 
only those wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with hia 
sons ; but if he omit such a division, those wives can have no claim 
to the property he leaves. These two modem expounders lay stress 
upon a passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot 
equal shares to his wives, in case he divides his property during hia 
life, whereby they connect the term “of a father,** in the above 
quoted passage of Vyasa, viz.^ “ the wives of a father, &c.,** with the 
term “ division ” understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no- 
son, are considered in the division made by a father, as entitled to 
equal shares witli his sons ; and that when sons may divide property 
among themselves after the demise of tlieir father, they should give an 
equal share to their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the divi- 
sion. Here the expounders did not take into their consideration any 
proper provision for step-mothera, who have naturally less hope oi 
support from their step-sons than mothers can expect from their own 
children. 

In the opinion of these expotmders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son ; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on 
her son*s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expounders,, 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been 
often the case,) as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on 
division, which depends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our contemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a 
verdict by Judicial Courts,) have still further reduced the right of a 
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ma^im to .idttiiisl nc^iig, deckling, as I anderstand, if a pBtmi 
4ie, leariag a ivMow and a son or sons, and idso cm or more grand* 
eons, whose kther is not aliire, the property so left is to be divkkd 
.among his sons and his grandsons, his widow in this case being 
entitled to no share in the property, though she might hare claimed 
in equal share, bad a division taken place among those surviving 
eom and the ktherof the grand-son while he was alive.* They are 
said to have founded their opinion on the above passage, entitling 
n widow to a share when property is to be divided among sotis. 

In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can 
receiire nothing when her husband has no issue by her ; and in case 
he dies leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, 
•one of whom happened to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, 
^80 have no* claim to the property ; and again, should any one leave 
more than one surviving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a 
•share to the widow, keep the property undivided, the mother can 
claim nothing in this instance also. But when a person dies, leaving 
two or more sons, and all of them survive and be inclined to allot 
a share to their mother, her right is in tliis case only valid. Under 
these expositions, and with such limitations, both step-mothers end 
mothers have, in reality, been left destitute in the division of their 
husband’s property, and the right of a widow exists in theory only 
among the learned, but unknown to the populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes 
^ dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters^^in* 
law. She is not authorized to expend the most trifling sum or dispose 
of an article of the least value, without the consent of her son or 
daughter-in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day 
before. Cruel sons often wound the feelings of their dependent 
mothers, deciding in favour of their own wives, when family disputes 
take place between their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who 
oCteti are numerous on account of polygamy, being allowed in these 
countries, are still more shamefully neglected in general by their 
step-sons, and sometimes dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law 
who have fortunately a son or sons by their husband. 

* This exposition has been (I am told) set aside by the Supreme Court in consequence 
of the Judges having prudently applied the opinions of other Pandits, which 
out to be at variance with those of the majority of the regular advisers of the Court in 
points of Hindu law. 
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. It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only» 
tlmt Hindu widows bum themselves on the piles of their deceased 
busbimds, but also from their witnessing the distress in which widows 
of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and slights to 
which they are daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence after the death of their husbands : and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future reward held 
out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourge, in a great degree, polygamy, a frequent 
source of the greatest misery in native families; a grand object of Hindus 
being to secure a provision for their male offspring, the law, which 
relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal portion to their 
wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence of their inclina* 
tions in respect to the number they marry. Some of them, especially 
Brahmans of higher birth, marry ten, twenty or thirty women,*^ either 
ior some small consideration, or merely to gratify their brutal inclina- 
tions, leaving a great many of them, both during their life-time and 
after their death, to the mercy of their own paternal relations. The 
evil consequences arising from such polygamy, the public may easily 
guess, from the nature of the fact itself, without my being reduced 
to the mortification of particularising those which are known by the 
native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands. 1st. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence. 3rdly. To die on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those who are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared with those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one : we may safely attribute 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in pro- 
viding for the maintenance of their females. 


^ The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of man that even 
Hadhab Singh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brahman himself), through com- 
passion, took upon himself (I am told) within the last half century, to limit Brahmans 
of his estate to four wives only. 
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This horrible pol^gam^r among Bi’ahmans is direcdy contraty to 
the law given by ancient authors ; for Yajnavalkya authorizes second 
^tnarriages, while the hrst wife is alive, only tinder eight cireum* 
stances : ist. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2ndly» In* 
curable sickness. Srdly, Deception. 4thly. Barrenness. 5lMy. 
Extravagance. 6thly. The frequent use of offensive language* 
7thly. Producing only female offsprings. Or, 8thly, Manifestation 
of hatred towards her husband.**^ 

Manu, ch. 9th, v. 80th. “ A wife who drinks any spirituous liquors, 

• who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord^ who is incurably 
diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife.”t 

Slst. “ A barren wife may be superseded by another in the eighth 
year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she, who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who is accustomed to speak 
unkindly, without delay.” f 

82nd. ** But she, who, though, afflicted with illness, is beloved and 
virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her own consent. ”§ 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorized by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a 
second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his 
consent only on ^uch accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the above Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress 
of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have 
been necessarily very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit. 
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Vrihaspati. “ The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to whick the eons are enbttUdJ'^ 

Vishnu. “ The rights of unmarried daughters shall be propor- 
tioned according to the shares allotted to the sons.’*! 

Manu, ch. 9th, V. 118. To the unmarried daughters let their 
brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. Let 
each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who feel 
disinclined to give this shall be conderaned.”J 

Yajnavalkya. “ Let such brothers as are already purified by the 
essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those rites the 
brothers that are left hy their late father unpurified ; let them also 
purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part of their own portion/’§ 
Katyayana.II “ A fourth part is declared to be the share of 
unmarried daughters, and three-fourths of the sons ; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to he inadequate to defray the 
expenses attending their marriage, the sons have an exclusive right to 
the property, hut shall defray the morriage ceremony of the sisters.*' 
But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the right of the 
daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to any share in the 
property left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
marriage should be defrayed by the brothers. He foirnds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, imply mere donation on the part of the brothers from 
their own portions for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emolument to the Brahmas of less respectable caste, 
(who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high 
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oftsfee* Time so far from spending money on the marriage of dieir 
daughters or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, and 
generally bestow them in marriage on those who can pay most.^ 
Such Brahmans and Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry 
their female relations to men having natural defects or wont*out 
by old age or disease, merely from pecuniary considerations, whereby 
they either bring widowhood upon them soon after marriage mr 
render their- lives miserable. They not only degrade themselves by 
such cruel and unmanly conduct, but violate entirely the express 
authorities of Manu and all other ancient law-givers, a few of which I 
here quote. 

Manu, ch. 3rd, v. 51. “ Let no father, who knows the law, receive 
a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpofe, 
is a seller of his offspring.*’! 

Ch. 9th, V. 98. “ But even a man of the servile class ought not 
to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage, since 
a father who takes a fee on that occasion^ tacitly sells his daughter.”! 

V, 100. “ Nor, even in former births, have we heard the virtuom 
approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of 
nuptial gratuity.”§ 

Kasapa. “ Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the selleirs of 
their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a heimous 
iniquity.” II 

***Rajah Krishoacliandra, the great-grandfather of the present ex-Rajah of Naolia, 
prevented this cruel practice of the sale of darighters and sisters thoughout his estate. ' 
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{k>th cammoE sense, and the law oi ihe land designate saoh a 
practice as an actual sale of females ; and the humane and liberal 
among Hindus, lament its existence, as well as the annihilation of 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modem ex*- 
pounders. They, however, trust, that the humane attention of Govern- 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chief sources of 
vice and misery and even of suicide among women ; and to this they 
are encouraged to look forward by what has already been done in 
modifying, in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by 
Muhammadan Legislators, to the happy prevention of many cruel 
practices formely established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and to 
those who interest themselves in their behalf, to observe daily that 
several daughters in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion 
of the property, whether real or personal, left by their deceased 
father, if a single brotlier be alive : while they (if belonging to a 
Kulin family or Brahman of higher rank) are exposed to be given 
in marriage to individuals who have already several wives and have 
no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of mainte- 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the learned Brah- 
mans, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, generally 
divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those females and 
the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes in these or other matters 
respecting thelaAV, if the object contended for be important, the whole 
commxinity seems to be agitated by the exertions of the parties and of 
their respective friends in claiming the verdict of the law against each 
other. In general, however, a consideration of the difficulties attend- 
ing a law suit, which a native woman, particularly a widow, is hardly 
capable of surmoimting, induces her to forego her right ; and if she 
continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable state of depend- 
ence, destitue of all the comforts of life ; it too often happens, however, 
that she is driven by, constant unhappiness to seek refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been hardly possible to have 
formed a committee of European oriental scholars and learned 
Brahmans, capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, 
therefore, highly judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the 
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difierSRt Zillah Courts erf Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges 
in regard to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many 
European gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with 
but little assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be 
for the Hindu community, both male and female, were they to enjoy 
ibe benefits of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, 
particularly on matters of inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, universally, the character of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is far from my intention. I only mainttdn, 
that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 
judgment of European gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. 
JBut, should the Natives receive the same advantages of education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with Pmropeans, worthy of 
.the confidence of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T, 
Colebrooke, of the Dayabhaga, a work on Succession, and of an extract 
from the Mitakshaka, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis of tlie arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of that eminently learned scholar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Law by the most 
venerable Sir William Jones, that no doubt may be entertained as to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihaspati, the 
Legislator, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitakahara, 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unavoid- 
ably rendered by myself. I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 




ON 


THE RIGHT OF HINDUS 

OVER 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. 


India, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress^ 
and forms of worship ; and notwitlistanding they unanimously consider 
their ancient legislators as inspired writers, collectively revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of civil law. 

2. When we examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find i| 
widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin) ; so that the inhabitants ot 
the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect of 
Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
residing in Bengal, in various occupations, have seemingly familiarised 
themselves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of Tel« 
lingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
origin, is still more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and the dialects of the upper provinces. The variety observable in 
their respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must be' 
sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these people. 

3. As to the rules of civil law, similar differences have always 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has been regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities : while 
the Mitakshara, by Yijnaneswara, is upheld, in like maimer, 
throughout the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. 
The natives of Bengal and those of the upper provinces believe alike 
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in tihe sacrod a&d authoritative character of the writingB of Manu, and 
of the otherllegislatiug saints : but the former receive those precepts 
according to the interpretation ^ven them by Jimutavahana, while 
the latter rely on the explanation of them by Vijnaneswara. The 
more modern author, Jimutavahana, has often found occasion to 
differ from the other in interpreting sacred passages according to his 
own views, most frequently supported by sound reasoning ; and there 
have been thus created everlasting dissensions among their respective 
adherents, particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.^ 

4. An European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
1 allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churches, who, 
though they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ 
from each other in many practical points, owing to the different 
inteipretations given to passages of the Bible by the commentators 
they respectively foUow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from the 
preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
kfitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literaiy world, 
which are as follows. ‘‘It (the present volume) comprehends ihe 
celebrated treatise of Jimutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal^ under the emphatic title of Dayor 
hhaga^ or ‘ inheritance and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Wtakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
^t of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it is received in all the schools 
of Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the penin- 

of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they 
loUow, and as an authority from which they rarely dissent.” (p. 4.) 
V The Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana^s 
treatise,' v^hich is, on al most every disputed point, opposite in doct- 
to the Mitakshara, has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) 
f* jBut (between the Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) 
4^6 preference appeared to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimuta- 
hitneelf, as well because he was the founder of this school, 
bjsmg the author of the doctrine which it has adopted, as becau^ tlie 

; J*,pf Treats on variovus branches of Hindu Lfiw, wntten by JimutaTaban% 

on Inheritance alone is dow ^erally to be met with. • « . . 
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trubjects which he discusses, are treated by him with eminent ability and 
great precision.” (p. 5.) The following is a saying current among the 
learned of Bengal, confirming the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 

qr «Rn ST § qtl ”T m M 

” Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one foimded on the autho* 
rity of the Dayabhaga and the other opposed to it ; (but) what is 
opposed to the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of 
the British courts in Bengal, as far as relates to the law of inheritance, 
has been hitherto consistent with the principles laid down in the Daya- 
bhaga, and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in 
many most important cases, in which it differs materially from the 
Mitakshara. I notice a few important cases of frequent occurrence, 
which have been fully discussed and invariably decided by the judicial 
tribunals in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First If a member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband’s share according 
to the Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.^ 

Second. . A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it away.f 

* Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. i, Article 39. “ Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, being chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who, l)eing separated from his co-heirs, 
and not svhseqmntly reunited with them, dies leaving no male issue.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. i, Art. 43, “ But, on faUure of heirs down to the son’s gi’and- 
eon, the wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons imd the rest, because she performs acts 
spiritually beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, [and not, lUte them, 
from the moment of their birth,] succeeds to the eittatc in their default.” 

Ditto ditto. Art. 19. ‘‘Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the brother Bupi)ose8 him Either to be not separated or to be reunited ; and the 
widow’s right of succession is relative to the estate of one itko was separated from his 
eo-heirs, and not reunited with them. [Art, 20.) That m contrary to a passage of Vrihaspati.” 

t Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. xi, Art. 2. ‘‘Tnat, which was given by the father, mother, 
by the husband, or by a brother ; and that, which was presented [to the bride] by the 
maternal uncles and the rest [as paternal imcles, maternal aunts, &c.J at the time of the 
wedding, before the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on aceoimt 
of supersession, as will be subsequently eiqplained, (‘To a woman whose hnsl^d marries 
a second wife let him give an equal sum as a compensation for the supersession*.) And 
also property which she may have acquired hy inheritane£, purchase, partition, seizure, or 
^nding, are denominated by Monu, and the rest, woman's property." 

Dayabhagi^ Ch. XL, Sec. i., Art. 56. “ But the wife must ordy enjoy her husl^d’s 
estate after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, mortga^, or si^e of it.” 
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TfML If a man dies, leaving one daughter having isaua, and 
miother without issue, the latter shall inherit the property ^ left by 
her father, according to the Mitakshara ; while the former shall 
receive it, according to die Dayabhaga. 

Fourth, If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a sister's 
son and a paternal uncle, the latter is entitled to the property, accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara ; and the former, according to the Dayabhaga.f 
Fifth, A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the 
rest of his partners, according to the Mitakshara ; but according to 
the Dayabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.f 

Sixth, A man in possession of ancestral real property, though not 
under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to disjiose of it, by sale or gift, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to tlie Mitakshara ; 

* Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. ii., Art. 4. If the cotiipetition be between an unprovided 
and an eniiched daughter, the unprovided one inherits ; but, on failure of such, the 
enriched one sacceed8,” Ac. Ch, II. Sec. xi, Art. 13, Unprovided are such as are 
destitute of wealth or without issue.” Hein:e a provided or enriched one, is such as has 
riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. ii, Art. 3. “ Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, 
which Dikshita maintains, namely, tliat a daughter who is mother of male [ssue, or who 
is lihdy to become «o, is competent to inherit^ not one, who is a widow, or is barren, or 
fails in bearing male issue, or bearing none but daughters, or from some other cause.” 

f Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. v. (beginning with the phrase, “If thwe he not even 
brother’s sons, Ac.) Art. 4. “ Here, on failure of the father’s descendants [including 

father’s son and grandsons], the heirs are successively the paternal grandmother, the 
paternal grandfather, the uncles and their sonj*.” 

Dayatdiaga, Ch. XI, Sec. vl. Art. 8. ** But, on failure of heirs of the father down to 
the great-grandson, it must be imdemtood, that the succession devolves on the father* st 
daughter's son [m preference to tfu: uncle.”] 

^Mitakshara, Ch. 1, Sec. i, Art. 30. ** The following passage, ' separated kinsmen; aa 
those who are imseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power 
over the whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted : among 
WMeparated, kinsmen, the consent, of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is tvdkj 
empowered to make an alienation, since the estate is in common ; but among sejparated 
kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating any 
fiobsre doubt, whether th^ be separate or united ; it is not required on account of any 
want of sufficient power in the single owner, and a transaction is consequently valid 
ewem without the consent of separated kinsmen.” 

Dayabhaga, Oh. II, Sec. xxvii. “ For here also [in the very instanoe of land held in 
emoaosOB] as in ihe ease of other goods, there equally exists a property ocmsistiiig in 4ha 
power of disposal at pleasure." 
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while, aceoxdmg to the Dayabhaga, he hae the power to alienate the 
pifoperty at hie free will.**? 

7. Nomeroas precedents in the decisions of the civil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga, 
as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as a dead 
letter has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted 
by the judicial authorities both here and in England. The con- 
sequence has been, that in the transfer of immoveable propeity 
the natives of Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial 
decisions as confirming the ancient usages of the country, and that 
large sums of money have consequently been laid out in purchase 
of land without reference to any distinction between acquired and 
ancestral property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm ; since, 
however individual opinions may run, the general principles follow- 
ed by every Government are entirely at variance witlx the practice 

** Alitakshara, Oh. 1, 8ec. i, Art. 27. Therefore, it ia a settled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) the father have independent 
power in the disj^osal of effects other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, 
and for purposes prescribed by text of law, as gift through affection, support of tho 
family, relief from distress, and so forth ; but he is subject to the control of his sons 
and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, whether acqiured by himself or 
inherited from hia father or other predeceaaor ; since it is ordained, ^Though imixioveabls& 
01 bipeds have been acquired by a man liimself, a gift or sale of them should not be made 
without convening all the sons. They who are born, and they who are yet unbegotten 
and they who are still in the womb, require the means of support : no gift or sale should 
therefore be mode.’ ” 

IHtto, Ch. I, Sec. V, Art. 10. “ (Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have 
a right by birth in his father’s and*in liis grandfather's property, still since, he is depen* 
dent on his father, in regard to the |iaternal estate, and since the father has a predoml-* 
nant interest, as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in the father's 
disposal of his own acquired property ; but, since both have indiaermmatehj a right in the 
grandfather'a estate, the son has a power of interdiction [if the father be dissipating the 
property.]” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec, xxviii. “But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a prdtibition, 
are intended to show a moral offence, since the family is distressed by sale, gift, or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as 
owner. They are not meant to invalidate the aale or other trantferf* Ditto, See. xxvi, 
and Sec. xlvi. 
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of gioimdlesBly abrogating, by arbitrary decision, such civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth 
in a most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
ihat the Supreme Law Authority in this country though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
lias, accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines found in the 
Hitakshara declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral 
real property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be 
null and void. 

9. We are at a loss how to reconcile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of 
justice, with reason, or with regard for the future prosperity of the 
•country : — ^it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice ; 
because a judge, although he is obliged to consult his own under- 
standing, in interpreting the law in many dubious cases submitted to 
his decision, yet is required to observe strict adherence to the estab- 
lished law, where its language is clear. In every country, rules 
•determining the rights of succession to, and alienation of property, 
first originated either in the conventional choice of the people, or in 
the discretion of the highest authority, secular or spiritual ; and those 
rules have been subsequently established by the common usages of 
ihe country, and confirmed by judicial proceedings. The principles 
of the law as it exists in Bengal having been for ages familiar to the 
people, and alienations of landed property by sale, gift, mortgage, or 
succession having been for centuries conducted in leliance on the 
legality and perpetuity of the system, a sudden change in the most 
•essential part of those rules cannot but be severely felt by the com* 
inunity at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to legal con- 
tests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must triumph 
wer the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief 
interest in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observes, in his Preface to the tranalar 
tlon of the Dayabhaga, that ** The rules of succession to property being 
ii) their nature arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conven- 
tional. Admitting even that the succession of the offspring tp the 
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parent is so obvioi]dB as almost to present a natural and universal kw» 
yet tins very first rule is so variouedy modified by the usages of diflEeis 
ent nations, that its application at least must be acknowledged to be 
iotmded on consent rather than on reasoning. In the laws of one 
people, the rights of primogeniture are established ; in those of an* 
Other the equal succession of all the male offspring prevails ; while the 
rest allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some in 
^ual. Others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of represent- 
ation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the order of proxi* 
mity, have been respectively established in various nations, according 
to the degree of favour with which they have viewed those opposite 
pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, the 
diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is yet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules.” (page 1.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
reason ; because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legislation 
with the office of judge. In every civilized country, rules and codes 
are found proceeding from one authority, and their execution left to 
another. Experience shews that imchecked power often leads the 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12, We are imable to reconcile this arbitrary change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law now pro- 
posed, preventing a father from the disposal of ancestral property* 
without the consent of his son and grandson, would immediately, as 
I observed before, subject all past transfers of land to legal contest, 
end would at once render this large and fertile province a scene of 
confusion and misery. Besides, Bengal has been always remarkable 
for her riches, insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan 
conquerors ** Junnutoolbelad,” or paradise of regions ; during the 
British occupation of India especially, she has been manifoldly pro»» 
perous. Any one possessed of landed property, whether self-acquired 
or ancestral, has been able, imder the long established law of the 
land, to procure easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money 
to lay out on the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufaoi* 
tureS, iidiereby he enriches himself and his family and benefita the 
C6uiitty, Were the change which it is threatened to introduce into 
the la^ of inheritance to be sanctioned, and the privilege of dispesin^ 
of anoOitral propea'ty (though not entailed) without the consent of 
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h»iate:be denidd to landholders, thejr being incapacitated from a free 
disposal of the property in their actual possession, would naturally lose 
the credit they at present enjoy, and be compelled to coniine their con* 
cams to the. extent of their actual savings from their income ; the con* 
sequence would be, that a great majority of them would unavoidably 
curtail their respective establisliments, much more their luxuries^ a 
circumstance which would virtually impede the progress of foreign 
snsd domestic commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the 
natives of Bengal to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon 
a great part of the upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to the 
wretched restrictions laid down in the Mitakshara, their standard 
law of inheritance V Do Britons experience any inconvenience or 
disadvantage owing to the differences of legal institutions between 
England and Scotland, or between one county of England and 
another ? What would Englishmen say, were the Court of King’s 
Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as the foundation of their 
decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in questions of inheritr 
ance? Every liberal politician will, I think, coincide with me, 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian country in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and domestic usages, their reciprocal relation flourishes, and 
their mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change proposed has forced itself on the- 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises : — 

Ist. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Manu and others, 
ffiteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of 
inheritance. 2udly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Daya* 
bhaga, is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from 
these circumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana as 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his ancestral immove* 
ables, without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at 
variance with sacred precepts found on the same subject, should be 
rejected, and all sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain wiitings received 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
wben consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
lisM ^ainly declares : ^ He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religions and civil, who can reason, by rules of logic, agreeably 
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to the Veda, on the general heads of that system as rerealed by the 
holy sages.’* Ch. xii, t, 106. Vrihast»ati. ^‘Let no one found 
conclusions on the mere words of Sastras : from investigations without 
reason, religious virtue is lost.”** As to the second position, I first 
beg to ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana’s being 
styled a commerttator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of 
those sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred 
institutes bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of 
the Dayabhaga was so far a commentator, that he culled passages 
from different sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, 
and examining their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense deducible from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which appeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectively, and that when he has found one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress upon that which seemed 
the more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, 
giving the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily 
concur in giving him the title of a commentator, though the word 
expounder would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give 
here an instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying down rules ** on succession to the estate of one 
who leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) 
the following text of Vrihaspati : “ In scripture and in the code of 
law, as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to 
be half the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure 
and impure acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body 
survives : how then should another take his property, while half his 
person is alive ? Lei the wife of a deceased man, who left no male 
issue, take his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or 
uterine brother, be present,” &c., &c. He next cites the text of 
Yajnavalkya, (p. 190) as follows “ The wife and the daughters, 
also both parents, brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, cognates, 
a pupil, and a feUow student : on failure of the first among these, the 
next in order is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for 
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heaven leaving no male issue. This role extends to all persons and 
dasses.’* The author then quotes a text from the Institutes ot Vishnu^ 
ordaining that ** the wealth of him who leaves no male issue, goes to 
his wife ; on hiilure of her, it devolves on dau^ters ; if there be 
none, it belongs to the mother,*’ <&c., &c. Having thus collected a 
series of passages from the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and, 
Vishnu, and examined and weighed the sense deducible from the 
context, the author offers his opinion on the subject. “ By this text, 
[by the seven texts of Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,] 
relating to the order of succession, the right of the widow, to succeed 
in the first instance, is declared.” “ Therefore, the widow’s right must 
be affirmed to extend to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary nature, but to which he does not 
hesitate to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or 
modifying his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Faith* 
inasi, and Yama, as declaring, The wealth of a man who departs 
for heaven, leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be 
none, his father and mother take it ; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, 
a pupil, or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able 
discussion, the author ventures to declare the subordinacy of the 
latter passage to the former, as the conclusion best supported by 
Teas<m, and most conformable to the general tenor of the law. He 
begins saying, (p. 169,) ‘‘ From the text of Vishnu and the rest, (Yajnar 
valkya and Vrihashpati,) it clearly appears, that the succession 
devolves on the widow, by failure of sons and other [male] descen- 
dants, and this is reasonable ; for the estate of the deceased should 
go first to the son, grandson, and great grandson.” He adds, in page 
170, pointing out the ground on which the priority of a son’s claim 
is founded, a ground which is applicable to the widow’s case also, 
intimating the superiority of a widow’s claim to that of a brother, a 
father, <&c. ” So Manu declares the right of inheritance to be founded 
on benefits conferred. * By the eldest son, as soon as born, a m an 
becomes the father of male issue, and is exonerated from debt to Mb 
ancestor ; such a son, therefore, is entitled to take the heritage,' ” The 
author next shews, that as the benefits conferred by a widow on her 
deceased husband, by observing a life of austerity, are inferior only 
to those procured to him by a son, grandson, and great grandson^ 
her right to succession diould be next to theirs in point of order, 
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(p. 173.) ** But» on failure of heirs down to the son’s grandson, tho 
wile, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because 
she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from the* 
date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.” He thus- 
concludes ; “ Hence [since the wife’s right of succession is founded 
on reason] the construction in the text of Sankha, &c., must be 
arranged by connexion of remote terms, in this manner: ^The 
wealth of a man, who departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let 
his eldest [that is, his most excellent] wife take ; or in her defaiilt,, 
let the parents take it : on failure of them, it goes to the brothers.’ 
The terms * if there be none,’ [that is, if there be no wife,] which 
occur in the middle of the text, are connected both with the preced- 
ing sentence * it goes to his brothers,’ and with the subsequent one,. 
‘ his father and mother take it.’ For the text agrees with passages 
of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, [which declare the wife’s right,] and the 
reasonableness of this has been already shewn.” (p. 174.) 

17. It is, however, evident that the autlior of theDayabhaga 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of* 
the saints over tliat of the other, though both have equal claims 
upon his reverence. But admitting that a Hindu author, an ex- 
pounder of their law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by 
withholding a blind submission to their authority, and likewise 
that the natives of the country have for ages adhered to the rules 
he has laid down, considering them reasonable, and calculated to* 
promote their social interest, though seemingly at variance with 
some of the sacred authors ; it is those holy personages alone that 
have a right to avenge themselves upon such expounder and his 
followers ; but no individual of mere secular authority however 
high, can, I think, justly assume to himself the office of vindicating the 
sacred fathers, and punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing 
into the existing law an overwhelming change in the attempt to restore 
obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 
does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshara also has, in 
following, very properly, the established privilege of an expounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, such sacred texts 
as appear to him, when taken literally, inconsistent with justice or 
good sense. Of this, numerous instances might easily be adduced^. 
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Brnt the principle is so myariably adopted by this class of writers^ 
that the following may suffice for examples. The author of the 
Mitakshara first quotes (Ch. I, Sec. iii, Arts 3 and 4, pp. 263—265) the 
three following texts of Manu, allotting the best portion of the heritage 
# the eldest brother at the time of partition. “ The portion deducted 
lor the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattels ; for the middlemost half of that ; for the youngest, a 
quarter of it.” “ If a deduction be thus made let equal shares of the 
residue be alloted ; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner ; let the eldest have a double share, and 
the next boni a share and a half, and the younger sons each a sliare : 
thus is the law settled.”*^ The author of the Mitakshara then offers 
his opinion in direct opposition to Manu, saying, ‘‘ The author himself f 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made 
during the father’s life time. * Let him either dismiss the eldest with 
the best share, Ac.’J Hence an unequal partion is admissible in every 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered : ‘ True, this unequal partition is found in the sacred 

ordinances ; but it must not he practised f because it is abhorred by the 
world, [for] it secures not celestial bliss’ ;§ as the practice [of offering 
bulls] is slimmed, on account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, * Offer to a venerable priest a bull or a large goat* ; and 
as the slaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the precept, * Slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Varuna.* ”|| By adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find 
that the objection of heterodoxy, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshara in its full 
extent, and may be thus established. Ist. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the foundation of the law of inheritance. 2ndly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakshara) is but a commentator on those writings. 
3rdly. Therefore, such part of the commentatry of Vijnaneswara 

* Manii, Ch. ix, v. 112, v. IIC and 117. 

f Yajnavalkya. 

+ Yajnavalkya. 

§A passage of Yajnavalkya, according to the quotation of Mitra Mishra in the 
Viramitrodaya, but ascribed to Manu in Balambbatta’s commentary. It has not, how- 
ever, been found either in Manu’s or Yajnavalkya’s Institutes.”— (Mr. Colebrooke.) 

}| Passage of the Veda. 
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as indiecrimmately entitles all brothers to an eqnal share, being 
obviously at variance with the precepts of Mann found on the 
subject, shoidd be rejected, and the best and the largest portion 
of the heritage be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial autho- 
rities; according to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take 
the Mitakshara, Ch. T, Sec. 1, Art. 30, p. 257. “ The following 
passage, ‘Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power over the 
whole to make a gift, sale, or mortgage ; ’ must be thus interpreted : 
‘ Among unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably 
requisite, because no one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common ; * but among separated kindred, the 
consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating 
any future doubt, whether they be separate or united : it is not 
required, on account of any want of sufficient power in the single 
owner, and the transaction is consequently valid eveti without the 
consent of separated kinsmen.'* Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. 11, Art 28, 
p. 316. “ ‘ The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father’s estate ; 

but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance to the 
rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to a case, 
where the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.” 

19. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be founded. 
To judge of its validity we should ascertain whether the interpre- 
tations given by the author of the Dayahhaga, to the sacred texts, 
touching the subject of free disposal by a father of his ancestral 
property, are obviously at variance with those very texts, or if Ihey 
are conformable to sound reason and the general purport of the 
passages cited collectively on the same subject. With this view I 
shall here repeat, methodically, the series of passages quoted by the 
author of the Dayabhaga, relating \o the above point, as well as his 
interpretation and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a fadier 
in the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem- 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate : For they have not 
power over it, while their parents live. Oh. J, Sec. 14 (p. 8). He 

26 
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mxlk quotes Devala : ** When the father is deceased, let the sons 
divide the ^ather^s wealth ; for sons have not oumerahip while iihe 
fatiher ia oMve and free from defect." Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After 
a long train of discussion, the author appeals to the above texts as 
the foundation of the law he has expounded^ by saying, " Hence the 
text of Manu, and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing, 
that sons have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
parents, but in the estates of both when deceased." Ch. 1 Sec. 30, 
(pp. 13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in- 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether seU- 
acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : ** A division of 
it does not take place without the father^s choice ; since Manu, 
Narada, Qotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, and others (in 
the following passages, * they have not power over it * they have 
not ownership while their father is alive and free from delect 

‘ while he lives if he desire partition * partition of heritage by con- 
sent of the &ther ;* * partition of the estate being authorissed while the 
father is living,* <Sbc.) declare without restriction, that sons have not 
a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice : for these texts, declaratory of a want of 
power and requiring the father's conaenty must relate also to property 
ancestral, since the same authors have not separately propounded a 
distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an aneet- 
tor.’* Ch. n. Sec. 8 (p. 25). The circumstance of the partition of 
.estates being entirely dependent on the will of the father, and the son’s 
being precluded from demanding partition while the father is alive, 
aufficiently prove that they have not any right in the estate during 
his lifetime ; or else the sons, as having property in the estate jointly 
with the father, would have been permitted to demand partition. 
Does not common sense abhor the system of a son’s being empowered 
to demand a division between himself and his father of the hereditary 
estate ? Would not the birth of a son with this power, be considered 
in the light of a curse rather than a blessing as subjecting a father 
to the danger of having his peaceable possession of the property 
inherited from his own father or other ancestor disturbed ? 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Tajnavalkya, 

» ^llom. " The ownership of father and son is the same in land 
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which was acquired by hi6 father* or in a corrody* cr in chattels,'^ 
He adopts the explanation given to this text by the nxostleamed, the 
ancient Udyota, affirming that it ** properly signifies, as rightly ex« 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
hither is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
80n,« and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the con* 
elusion, that the surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he is 
next of kin. As the father has ownership in the grandfather’s estate ; 
BO have his sons, if he be dead.” Ch. II, Sec. 9, (25.) The author 
then points out, that such interpretation given to the text, as declares 
the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal to 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection- 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in 
their grandfather’s estate, then should a division be made between 
two brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none, 
the children of that one would participate, since (according to 
the opposite opinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, Sec. 
11 (p. 26). He next quotes Vishnu : “ When a father separates his 
sons from himself, his will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
ownersliip of father and son is equal.” Upon this text the author 
of the Dayabhaga justly remarks in the following terms. ” This 
is very clear ; when the father separates his sons from himself, he may, 
by his own choice, give them greater or less aUotments, if the wealth 
were acquired by himself : but not so, if it were property inherited 
from the grandfather, because they have an equal right to it. The 
lather has not in such case an unlimited discretion.” Ch. 11, Sec. 17 
(p. 27). That is, a father dividing his ‘property among hie eone, to 
eeparate them from himself during lifetimst is not authorized to give 
them of his own caprice, greater or less allotments of his ancestral es- 
tate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, “ when a father separatea 
his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal by a father of 
his. ancestral property ordy on the occasion of allotments among his sons 
to allow them separate establishments. The author now ccmclusively 
states, that “ Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by taking it in 
the sense above stated, or because there is ownership restricted by law 
in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discretion), both opinions, 
that &e mention of like owner^p provides for an equal divisiem* 
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hekween father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
eetablishes die son^s right to require partition, ought to be rejected/* 
<&. H, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalkya. ‘‘The father is 
master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so of the 
tbkoU immoveable estate and points out the sense conveyed by the 
term “the whole,*’ found in the above passage, saying, “Since here also 
it is said the ‘whole,* this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienation 
of the wholCi because (immoveables and similar possessions are) means 
of supporting the family.** (Ch. II, Sec. 23). That is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, 
implies that a father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral 
estate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, cited by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great measure, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a father only of the 
whole of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, 
withholding their consent. 

24. To justify the disposal by a father, imder particular circum- 
stances, even of the whole of his ancestral estate, without incurring a 
moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. II, Sec. 26.) “But if the family 
cannot be snpported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as 
appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is 
directed, that ‘a man should hy all means preserve himself ; *** and 
because a sacred writer positively enjoins the maintenance of one’s 
family by all means possible, and prefers it to every other duty. 
“His aged mother and father, dutiful wife, and son under age,- should 
be maintained even by committing a hundred unworthy acts.^*^ Thus 
directed Manu.” Vide Mitakshara, Ch. II. Manu positively says : 
“A mother, a father, a wife, and son, shall not be forsaken ; he, who 
forsakes either of them, unless guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six 
bfimdred panas as a fine to the King.” (Ch. VIII, v. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of as 

prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the 
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immovaables, under the notion that each parcener has his property 
in the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are as follow: 

A single parcener may not, without consent of the rest, make a sale 
or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family.’' “ Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables : for one has not power over the 
whole, to give, mortgage, or sell it.” Upon which the author of the 
Dayabhaga remarks, Ch. 11. Sec. 27 : ‘‘It should not be alleged 
that by the texts of Vyasa one person has not power to make a sal^ 
or other transfer of such property. For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there equally 
exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.” 
That is, a partner has, in common with the rest, an undisputed 
property existing either in the whole of the moveables, and im- 
moveables, or in an undivided portion of them ; he, therefore, should 
not be, or cannot be, prevented from executing at his pleasure, a 
transfer of his right to another by a sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence 
of disregard to the prohibition conveyed by the above texts of 
Vyasa ? the author says : “ but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposi- 
tion in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They 
are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.” (Ch. II, Sec. 
28.; A partner is as completely a legal owner of his own share, 
(either divided or undivided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; 
and consequently a sale or gift executed by the former, of his own 
share, should, with reason, be considered equally valid, as a contracjt 
by the latter of his sole estate. Hence prohibition of such transfer 
being cleaidy opposed to common sense and ordinary usage, should be 
understood as only forbidding a dereliction of moral duty, committed 
by those who infringe it, and not as invalidating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author of 
the Dayabhaga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others ; a few instances of which I beg to bring briefly to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author. 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators, prohibits donation to an 
unworthy Brahman in the following terms — “ Let no man, apprised 
of this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor 
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to lLtm who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the 
Veda.” (Ch. IV, e. 192.) Let us suppose that in disregard to this 
prohibition a gift has been actually made to one of those priests ; a 
question then naturally arises, whether this injunction of Manuks 
invalidates the gift, or whether such infringement of the law only 
renders the donor guilty of a moral offence. The same legislator, in 
continuation, thus answers ; “ Since property, though legally gained, 
if it be given to either of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next 
world both to the giver and receiver.’* (v. 193.) The same authority 
forbids marrying girls of certain descriptions, saying, “ Let him not 
marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one 
troubled with habitual sickness, nor one either with no hair or with 
too much, nor one immoderately talkative ; nor one with inflamed 
eyes.” fCh. Ill, v. 8.) Although this law has been very frequently 
disregarded, yet no voidance of such a marriage, where the cere- 
mony has been actually and regularly performed, has ever taken 
place; it being understood that the above prohibition, not being 
supported by sound reason, only involves the bridegroom in the 
religious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. He again prohibits 
the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a*daughter in marriage naming 
every marriage of this description ” Asura,” as well as declaring an 
Asura marriage to be illegal ; but daughters given in marriage on 
receiving a gratuity have been always considered as legal wives, 
though their fathers are regarded with contempt, as guilty of a deadly 
ein. The passages above alluded to are as follow : (Manu :) ** But 

even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity when he 
gives his daughter in marriage ; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that occasion^ tacitly sells his daughter.” (Ch. IX, v, 98.) ” When the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride ; that marriage is named ” Asura ” (Ch. IH, 
V. 31). ” But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and 
two illegal, the ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be 
performed.” (Ch. IH, t;. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text : ** Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself a gift 
or sale of them (should) not (he made) by him, imless convening all 
the eons ” ; and he proceeds affirming, “ So likewise other text as this, 
must be inteipreted in the same manner (as before). For the words 
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* should ’ and * be made * must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. II, 
Sec. 29.) That is, there is a verb wanting in the above phrase “ a 
gift or a sale not by him,” consequently “ should ” or ** ought ” and 
be made ” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thus 
read : A gift or sale should not he or ought not to be made by him,” 
expressing a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of his 
self-acquired immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be 
intended to imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; 
but it shews a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition : “ Since 
the family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues 
a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” 
Moreover, as Manu, Devala, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and 
Likhita, and others represent a son as having no right to the property 
in possession of the father, in the plainest terms, as already quoted 
in. para. 21, no son should be permitted to interfere with the free 
disposal by the father of the property he actually possesses. The 
author now concludes the subject wi(li this positive decision. “ There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 
is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null : for 
a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. II, Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a 
man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
self-acquired) has always been held responsible and punishable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, of a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his neighbours or injurious to the community at large. He 
even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or similar crimes, 
though his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived at 
his guilt. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue 
payable to Government from the estate, he is subjected to the 
privation of that property by public sale under the authority of 
Government. He is, in fact, under these and many other circums- 
tances, actually and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and 
perfect owner of his estate ; a sale or gift by him of his property 
must therefore stand valid or unquestionable. Sacred writings ah- 
though they prohibit such a sale or gift as may distress the family, by 
limiting their means of subsistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do 
they nullify what has been effectually done. I have already pointed 
out in the 37th paragraph the sense in which prohibitions of 
a similar nature should be taken, according to the authority of Manu, 
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wWch 1^16 x»ader h requested not to lose sight of. Mr. Colebrooke 
judiciously quotes (page 32) the observation made by Baghunandana 
(the celebrated modern expounder of law in Bengal) on the above 
passage of the Dayabhaga, (” A fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts/’) which is as follows : “ If a Brahman be slain, the precept 
‘ Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul the murder : nor does it render 
the hilling of a Brahman impossible. What then ? It declares the 
sin* ’ Admitting for a moment that this sacred text (quoted in the 
Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably to its apparent language 
and spiiit, it would he equally opposed to tlie argument of our 
adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of power over his 
sblf^cquired property ; since the text absolutely denies to the father 
an independent power even over his self- acquired immoveables, 
declaring, “ Though immoveables and bipeds have been acquired by 
a man himedf^^* &c., &c. In what a strange situation is the father 
placed if such be really the law I How thorougWy all power over his 
awn possessions is taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Narada, as 
confirming the course of reasoning wliich he has pursued, with 
regard to the independence claimable by each of all the co-heirs in a 
joint property. The passages above alluded to are thus read: 
“WTaen there are many persons sprung from one man, who have 
duties apart and transactions apart, and are separate in business and 
chiwracter, if they.be not accordant in affairs, should they give or seU 
their own shares, they do all that as they please ; for they are mas- 
t&rs of their own wealth'" (Ch. II, Sec. 31.) 

31. After 1 had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
was directed to an article in the “ Calcutta QuaHerly Magazine, No. 
VI, April — June, 1825,” being a Review of Sir F. W. McNaghten’s 
Gansiderations on Hindu liEw. In this essay I find an opinion offered 
by the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father 
oi kis ancestral immoveables should be nullified, on the principle 
that we ought * to make that invalid which was considered immoral"' 
(p* 225.) I am surprised tliat tlus unquaUfied maxim should drop 
fmn the pea of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar, stands very 
hig^inmy estimation, and from, whose extensive knowledge more 
cofre^ judgment might be expected. Let us, however, apply this 
li^eiple to practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be 
safely adopted. 
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To many an abandoned femaH ia an act ol enl moral 
ex4m;^e ; Are suck unions to be tkerefoxe declared invalid, and the 
disprinfp of them rendered illegitimate ? 

To permit tke sale ol intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurious 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral : Is 
the tatation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and paymea^s stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and carried 
on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious ; Is the partition 
therefme to be considered invalid, and the property to be replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a deed of mean 
and immoral example : Is the union to be therefore oonsidtered 
invalid, and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fellow-being in a duel, is not only immo- 
ral, but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the practice tacitly 
admitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in 
courts of justice ? 

33. There are of course acts lying on the border of immorality,, 
or both immoral and irreligioim ; and these are consequently to be 
considered invalid : such as the contracting of debts by way of 
gambling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The 
question then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between 
those immoral acts that should not be considered invalid, and those 
that should be regarded as null in the eye of the law ? In answer 
to this, we must refer to the common law and the established usages 
of every country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between 
the one class and the other. The reference suggested is, I think,, 
the scde guide upon such questions ; and pursuant to that maxim, 1 
may be permitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of 
of Bengal, though a father may be charged with breach of religious 
duty, by a sale or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he 
sliould not be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor 
the purchaser punished with forfeiture of his acquisition. However^ 
when the author of the Review shall liave succeeded in inducing 
British legislators to adopt his maxim, and declare that the validity 
ef evepy ikst shall be determined by its consistence with morality, we 
may ikbtm listen to his suggestion, for applying the same rule to the 
Bengal Law ol Inhexitance. 
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34* Hie writer of this Reriew quotes (in p. 221) a passage from 
the Dayabhaga, (Ch. II» Sec. 76,) ** Since the circumstance of the 
father being lord of all the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
•cannot be in regard to the grand&ther^s estate, an unequal distribu* 
lion, made by the father, is lawful only in the instance of his own 
acquired wealth.” He then comments, saying, “Nothing can be 
more clear than JimutaTahana’s assertion of this doctrine ” But it 
would have been still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter 
part of the sentence obviously connected with the former ; which is 
that, “Accordingly Vishnu says, ‘ When a father separates his sons 
from himself, his own will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
ownership of father and son is equal.* ” That is, a father is not 
absolute lord of his ancestral property, (as he is of his own acquired 
wealth,) when occupied in separating hts sons from himself during his 
life. This is evident from the explanation given by the author of the 
Dayabhaga himself, of the above text of Vishnu, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II,) 
“ The meaning of this passage is, ‘ In the case of his own acquired 
property, whatever he may choose to reserve, whether lialf or two 
-shares, or three, all that is permitted to him by the law ; but not so 
in the cose of property ancestral ; ** as weU as from the exposition 
by the same author of this very text of Vishnu, in sec 17, (Ch. 11,) 
already fully illustrated as applicable solely to the occasion of 
partition, {vide para. 22, p. 27 ) 

35. It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
conclusive, if the writer of the article had also quoted the following 
passage of the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. H, Sec. 
46). “ By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 
shares of the father’s estate, how should the highly venerable father 
being the natural parent of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, 
OB abandon the pboperty, and being the root of all connection with the 
grandfather's estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a 
double portion of his own father’s wealth ?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya. “The 
lather is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (other 

moveable property), but neither the father, nor the grandfather, is so 
•of the whole immoveable estate ” ; the author of the Dayabhaga first 
observes, (Ch. 11, Sec. 23,) “ Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
the text must relate to his effects.” He then proceeds, saying, 
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Since here elso it is said * the ifsiiole,® the prohibition forbids die 
.gift or other alienation of the * whole,* *’ Ac. : and thus concludes the 
section (24) : ** For the insertion of the word * whole ’ would be 
unmeaning (if the gift of even a small part n^ere forbidden.)*’ The 
nuthor of the Dayabhaga does not stop here ; but he lays down the 
following rule in the succeeding section already quoted, (26.) But 
if the &mily cannot be supported without selling the whole imTnoveahle 
and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of : as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because 
it is directed, that ‘ a man should by all means preserve himself.* ’* 
Here Jimutavahana justifies, in the plainest terms, the sale and other 
disposal by a father of the whole of the estate inherited from his own 
father for the maintenance of his family or for self-preservation, 
without committing even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple 
position by Jimutavahana should not have been adverted to by the 
writer of the article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his declaration, that “ Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer adds the 
following phrase : “ And the doubt cast upon its expounders, 

Baghunandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagannatha, is wholly 
gratuituous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blame for the distinction 
between illegal and invalid acts.” It is, I think, requisite that I 
should notice here who these three expounders were, whom the 
writer charges with the invention of this doctrine ; at what periods 
they lived ; and how they stood and still stand in the estimation of 
the people of Bengal. To satisfy any one on these points, I have 
only to refer to the accounts given of them by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
his preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga. In speaking of 
Baghunandana, he says, *^It bears the name of Baghunandana, 
the author of the Smriti-tatwa, and the greatest authority on Hindu 
Law in the province of Bengal.” ” The Daya-tatwa, or so much 
of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, is the undoubted com- 
position of Baghunandaqa ; and in deference to the greatness of 
the author’s name, and the estimation in which his works are held 
among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been throughout diligently 
consulted and carefully compared with Jimutavahana^s treatise, on 
which it is almost exclusively founded.” (p. vii.) ” Now Baghunan- 
dana's date is ascertained at about three hundred years from this 
tune,’* Ac. (p. xii.) Mr. Colebrooke thus introduces Sri Krishna 
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T^rtot antaw a : The commentary of Sri Krishna Tarkaknkara on tho 
I^ayahln^ of Jimutavahna, has been chiefly and preferably used. This 
is ihe most celebrated of the glosses on the text. Its authority has 
been long gaining ground in the schools of law throughout Bengal ; 
and it has almost banished from them the other expositions of the 
Dayabhaga ; being ranked in general estimation, next to the treatises 
of Jimutavahana and of Ilaghunandana.^* (p. vi.) “ The commentary 
of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chudamani and Achyuta, both 
of which are cited in it ; and is probably anterior to Sri Krishnah 
or at least nearly of tlie same date.” (p. vii.) In the note at foot he 
observes^ “ Great-grandsons of both these writers were living in 
1806.” Hence it may be inferred, that Sri Krishna Tarkalankara 
lived above a century from this time. Mr. Colebrooke takes brief 
notice q| Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, saying, A very ample com- 
pilation on this subject is included in the Digest of Hindu Law, 
prepared by Jagannatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &c.*^ 
(p. ii ) The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowledged 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has 
nearly as much weight as that of Eaghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards at three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex- 
position of Ragliunandana, the grectteH authority of Hindu law in 
the province of Bengal,^' by 8n Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of 

the most ceLehrated of the glosses of the text,” and by the most 
learned Jagannatha ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered 
as a most rash and injurious, as well as ill-advised, innovation, for 
any administrator of Hindu Law of the present day to set himself up 
as the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been 
received and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to up- 
wards of three centuries back. 

39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has been to shew that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law. That 
the author of this system has greatly improved on the expositions 
follDwed in other provinces of India, and, therefore, well merits the 
preference accorded to his exposition by the people of Bengal. That 
the discrepancies existing amongst the several interpretations of legal 
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texts are Hot eonfined alone to the law of disposition of property by 
a father, but extend to other matters. That in following those ex- 
positions which best reconcile law with reason, the author of the 
Bengal system is warranted by the highest sacred authority, as 
well as by the example of the most revered of his predecessors, the 
author of the Mitakshara ; and that he has been eminently successful 
in his attempt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering property, 
and declaring the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate 
is only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to deprive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
disregard to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and 
absolute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
If I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received interpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the admi- 
nistration of the existing law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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No. I. 

HINDOO I/AW OP INHERITANCE. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkarti of the 20th 
September, lS?iO, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral 
property. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarti and Chronicle, 

Will you do me the favour of inserting? the following lines in a 
corner of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the 
means of dispersing the darkness which the author of the Essay On 
the Rights of Hindu Law, has thrown on the minds of those who 
believe the accuracy of the work in question, as well as of reviving 
the memory of your judicial readers on the subject of right and 
wrong, as expounded by the Hindu Legislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I 
regret to say that I found almost all of them are repugnant to the 
laws and customs of the country and community, for which I would 
venture to discuss on those points, though I am perfectly aware, 
that he, (the learned author,) through his critical powers, is compe- 
tent to set aside the true sense of the law, and to insert his own ; 
but I hope your judicial readers will easily perceive the repugnancy 
in comparing them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Macnaghten*s 
publications of the Hindu Law, 

With regard to the father’s power in alienating the ancestral 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will 
say nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. 
Macnaghten in his Principles and Precedents of the Hindu law ; but 
I wish to know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of 
Jimutavahana, cited by the learned author, that a father has power 
to alienate the whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only 
applicable to the case when alienations are made ? If the former be 

27 
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asserted, how can the doctrines’" of Jimutavahanaf SricrUhim 
Tarcalancaraf Raghunandam. Jaganmth Tarcapanc^ianana, and others, 
whose works are current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other 
hand, if tho latter supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be 
inferred, that, according to the Dayabhaga, tho father has power to 
alienate the ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on Sir 
F. W. Macnaghten’s Considerations, of the Hindu Law, for his 
adverting that “ to mnki* tiuit invalid which loas considered immoral.** 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion of tho learned author, it be 
considered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they cannot be nullifled, then should we not without hesitation say, 
that a sale without ownership, (that is, a sale bj'^ an individual who 
has no title to that which ho has disposed of,) is not invalid ? If it 
be argued that a father, according to the doctrines of Jimutavahaiuif 
has an independent power over ancestral real property, and can 
dispose of the whole of it at his free will, thou what is to l>ecome of 
this doctrine : “ What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a 
pledge, joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and tho whole estate of 
a man who has issue living.” Narada. “ Tho prohibition of giving 
away is declared to be eightfold : a man shall not give joint pro- 
perty, nor his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme 
neeessityj nor a pledge, nor all his wealth, if he have issue living^ dbc.** 
Vrihaspati. “ A wife or a son, or the whole of a man’s estate, shall 
not be given away or sold without the assent of tho persons in- 
terested ; ho must keep them himself.” Catyayaiui ? 

In conclusion, I bog the favour of your judicious readers to see 
how far the Hindu Law allows a father to alienate tho patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 


Your most obediently, 

A HINDOO. 


* '‘The prohibition is not against donation, or other toanefer of a small part 
ilMSompatible with the support of the family. But, if the family cannot be supported 

without selling the whole immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, 
or otherwise disposed of.” ” If there be no land or other x>ermanent property, but only 
jowels or similar valuables, he is not authorised to expend the whole.” “ And as appears 
Irom the word ‘whole * repeated in that text, the gift of all the precious stones, pearls, 
•nd the like, inherited from the grandfather, is not immoral, but a gift of the whole 
immoveable property is an offence.” 
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Reply to the abore, published in the Hnrkaru of the 
24th September, 18S0. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

Sib, 

An article in your journal of the 20th instant, uuder the signature 
of “ A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately published 
by me on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, I beg to 
express the gratiflcaion it affords me to find that the subject excites 
the public attention duo to its importance ; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will bo speedily elicited by fair and impartial 
enquiry, and the ruinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish “ the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal.” In support 
of this position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. 

First. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. I., Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15.) “ The text is an answer to the question, 
why partition among sons is not authorised while thoir parents are 
living ; namely, because they have not ownership at that time,” He 
denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. 19 — 
** Besides, if sons had property in their father’s wealth, partition 
would be demandable even against his consent; and there is no 
proof, that proijerty is vested by birth alone ; nor is birth stated in the 
law as means of acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 89, 
saying— Hence the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be 
taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of ownership in the 
wealth of the living parents, but in the estate of both when 
deceased.” 

The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting 
passages of Manu, Narada Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, 
&C., he affirms that these passages “ declare without restriction, that 
sons have not a right to any part of the estate while the father 4s 
living, and that partition awaits his choice: For these texts 
declaratory of a want of power, and requiring the father* s consent, 
must relate also to property ancestral ; since the same authors have 
not separately propounded a distinct period for the division of an 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” 
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Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
owership of a father in the property self-acquired and ancestral, 
the author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what 
sort of power is attached to ownership. ** For here also (in the very 
instance of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there 
equally exists a property consisting in the power of DISPOSAL AT 
PLBASCRB.** (Sec. 27.) Again : “ By the reasoning thus set forth, if 
the elder brother have two shares of the father’s estate, how 
should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent 
of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, or abandon the property, 
and being the root of all connexion with the grand^ father's estate 
be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a double portion of his own 
father’s wealth ?” (Sec. 46.) 

Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free disposal by a father of 
property, whether self-acquired,* ancestral or held in common, with 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consider- 
ation towards the rest of the family ; the author of the Dayabhaga 
abhorring the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed 
by a lawful and independent owner of his own property, proceeds, 
saying, ‘‘But the texts of Vyasa exhibiting the prohibition, are 
intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family is distressed by a 
sale or gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the 
person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer," (Sec. 28.|) He again repeats 
the same maxim with great explicitness in the succeeding Section, 
(SOth,) conformably to the doctrines often inculcated by Manu 
himself, as noticed in my little Essay, (para. 28, pp. 84, 35.) “ There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 
is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null 
for a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 


* “ Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift or 
sale of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the sons.” Cited in the 
Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec. 29, p. 32, “ and the whole estate of a man who has issue 
living,” should not be disposed of. Narada. “ A man shall not give joint property," 
Ac. Ac. Vrihaspati. 

tSo scriptural precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally and 
legally binding such as Matthew, Ch. V. u. 32, prohibiting divorcement of a wife without 
infidelity on her part ; and v. 34, prohibiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, 
both morally and legally : but in some instances they are received as ^jnjy 

moral duty, such as u. 42, ” From him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away;” 
nnd the very prohibition of oath is disregarded by Christiana of other and 

tbelr administration legally enforced, although some of the most eminent lawyers declaie 
Ohiistianity to be part and parcel of British Law. 
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for the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, ** since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer,” it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the 
full disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby 
involved in distress ; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, 
and do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence 
can be charged to him ; nor is he considered guilty of a breach even 
of moral duty, should he dispose of the whole property in his posses* 
Sion for the maintenance of the family or self-preservation, ordained 
to be incuiribent upon many as is obvivous from the following quotaticm. 
“ But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole 
immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the 
passage, hnd because it is directed that ‘ a man should by all means 
preserve himself.’ ” (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a father's separating his sons f rom himself during life, with 
allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he 
positively alloivs to the father the free disposal of his ancestral pro- 
perty on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Secs. 15, 16, 
19, &c. &c. 

As a calm enquiry into the merits of a literary question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to 
espouse opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly known to the public by 
our real names. I beg therefore to subscribe myself, 


8ept.23rdy 1830. 


Your most obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. III. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
5th October, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancestral Property, 

The learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
Ancestral real property in his Essay, (page 11,) ^*a man in his 
possession of ancestral real property, though not under any tenure 
limiting it to the successive generations of his family, has the power 
w alienate the property at his free will but I am happy to find in 
i.is communication, that he, after some arguments partially admits it 
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in these ^?ds ^ In his interpretation of snch passage as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, 
the anthor of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a father's separating his sons from himself during life 
with allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and 
thus he positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ances- 
tral property on all other occasions.** Hence I beg to enquire, is not 
the learned author's doctrine evident, that a father has not an 
unlimited power to make an unequal partition of the patrimonial 
landed estate with his sons ? If so, how should we admit, by parity 
of reason, that the author of the Dayabhaga “ positively allows to 
the father free disposal of his ancestral property on all other 
occasions,'* as declared by the learned author ? But we should rather 
reconcile the doctrine of the Dayabhaga (“ they are not ^neant to 
invalidate the sale or other transfer ’*) by alleging that if a father 
infringe the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for 
religious purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of 
it for civil affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities ; — ** Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the 
like for religious uses ; a gift of land without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contract not made ; consequently it is an 
established rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate 
by a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the 
persons interested. But this supposes gifts for civil, not for reli- 
gious cases, since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that 
Harisohandra and others gave their whole property for religious 
purposes. Be it anyhow in regard to the whole of a man’s estate 
acquired by himself ; but the gift of what has descended from an 
ancestor, by a man who has a son living, is void, because he has not 
independent power over that property ; for Narada declares null a 
gift made by one who is not an independent owner, and the law 
quoted by Vachaspati, Bhattacharya, and Raghunandana, declares a 
father not to be independent.” Jagannatha Tarcapanchanana. ' 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their 
own male issue, and are not such gifts for civil purposes ? To this 
I humbly beg to reply, that a gift by a king for civil affairs Is validtj 
provided he should not leave his family starving. Authorities: — 
Smriti : "All subjects are dependent ; the king alone is free.” Thol 
last text is attributed to Vyasa by Jimutavahana and herein Raghu4 
nandaxta follows him* " What exceeds the food and clothing required) 
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hj tbe members of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as 
abore mentioned, may be given away, otherwise the family wanting 
food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the donor's 
conduct is not virtuous.*’ Jagannatha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessing his 
aneeitral property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
in favour of a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he 
under the control of his sons, and is the will null and void? Mr. 
CJolebrooke observes, that “ a last will and testament is unknown to 
the Hindu Law but it has been introduced in this country since 
the establishment of the British power, and we only admit its 
validity, wherein we see no discrepancies with the Hindu Law. 
The term “ will " may, in some cases, be t xplained as the deed of 
partition, and in others as the deed of gift; but when the term 
signifies a deed of partition, we ought not to declare that it is valid, 
for the father has not an independent power to make an unequal 
partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved by the learned author. 
If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must proceed to point out 
the law of the gift ; the term “ gift ” means constituting the donee’s 
property after annulling the previous right of the donor, and the 
English Law on the subject of the will and testament has a different 
interpretation. Therefore, “ it appears ” not “ inconsistent with the 
principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a cose of dubious point. Manu: — “Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person ; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering 
to all the rules of practice.” Vrihaspati: — “ A decision must not be 
made solely by having recourse to the letter of written codes ; 
since, if no decision were made according to the reason of law, (‘ or 
according to immemorial usage; for the word yitcti admits both 
senses,’) there might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must bo confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “ that the 
supreme authority in this country is resolved to introduce new 
maxims into the Law of Inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of Bengal ; and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 
found in the Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of 
his ancestral real property, without the sanction of his sons and 
grand-sons, to bo null and void.” By the late decision which the 
Chief Justice has passed in a case pending in the Supreme Court, 
and which has given rise to the Essay by the learned author, no 
new maxim has been introduced, and no custom of Bengal has been 
infringed. 
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In the concluding part of his communication^ the learned author 
desires **that^e should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly 
knovm to the public by our real names and with this view he 
subscribes his own name. I should have no objection to gratify this> 
desire, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions I have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions be correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end of my writing, 
which was to ascertain the truth of these important questions, 
accomplished. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October 1st, 1830. A HINDOO. 


No. IV. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the lie^vgal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sib, 

Another article on the Hindu Law of Inlieritance, under the- 
signature of “A Hindoo,” having api^eared in your Journal of the 
5th Instant, I beg to oiler a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term “woman’s property,” a subject 
which is entirely foreign to the main point in question,* “ the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal,” and which may, therefore, bo separately discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by mingling the one with the 
other : under this impression I deem it proper that those two different 
positions should be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your learned correspondent first states, that although in my Essay 
I ascribed to a father the power of free disposal of his ancestral 
property, yet in my reply, dated the 24th ultimo, I have partially 
admitted limitation by saying, that “in his interpretation of such pas- 
sages as apparently limit the power of a father, with regard to his ances-' 
tral property, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only' 


Therefore omitted as irrelevent, but afterwards answered separately: 
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in the instance of a father's separating his sons from himself, during 
life, ^ith allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion.” 
To rectify this misapprehension, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay 
para. 22, p. 29, where he will find a precisely corresponding statement 
in these terms : “As the phrase in the above text of Yishnu, Vhen a 
father separates his sons from himself,' prohibits the free disposal, by 
a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of allotments* 
among his sons, to allow them separate establishment.” Is it not 
evident that I have equally, in my Essay and in the Appendix, main- 
tained the doctrine, that according to the Dayabhaga, a sale, gift, or 
other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is legally valid ; 
and that while separating his sons from himself during life, a father 
should give them equal portions of the property derived from his* 
ancestors ? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on all otlier occasions,” I beg to bring again to the re- 
collection of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itself, 
Chap. IT. Secs. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52, 
line 19,) manifestly permitting the free disposal by a father of his 
ancestral property. 

Supported by the text of Yishnu, “when a father separates his sons, 
&c.,” (Chap, II, Sec. 16,) the author of the Dayabhaga declares such 
sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching his 
ancestral estate, to bo applicable only in the instance of a fatherV 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other 
occasion ; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may be, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving allotment at his pleasuvcr 
has equal ownership with sons in the paternal grandfather’s estate.. 
He is not privileged to make an unequal distjnhution of it at his choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property.” (Chap.’JI, Sec. 15.) 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still further, and applies the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral property 
only to such a father as is designated by the appellation of “ issue of 
the soil” in the following language: — “The text before cited (Sec. 9) 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex- 
plained as intending a father who tvas (Kshetriya) issue of the soil or- 
wife,** That is, a son of two fathers, or begotten by appointment. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father’s 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called issue of the soilr 
now rarely to be found ; while, according to the former, the limitation 
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i« api^ied oftly to the time of separation by a father of his sons from 
himself -with allotments. This alternative decidedly proves, that hs 
all other instances the Dayabhaga positively allows to the father the 
tree disposal of his ancestral equally with his self-acquired property^ 
A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and 
sielf-aequired property, for the support of the family, for the 
iperformance of indispensable 'religious rites, as a part of domestic 
•duty, or for self-preservation, is declared by the author of the 
Bayabhaga to be consistent with the sacred texts ; hence, in such 
cases, ho attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, sayings 
“But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole 
Immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold or 
otherwise disposed of; as appears from the ohviom sense of the 
passage^ (quoted in Ch. II, Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that a 
man should by all means preserve himself But such sale or other 
transfer as occasions distress to the family and is consequently 
prohibited by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, subjects the 
doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a moral offence, 
though the sale or transfer actually made by a lawful owner must 
istand vaild — But the texts of Vyasa (cited in Sec. 27,) exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer,” (Sec. 28). Hence an 
attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus laid down in the Dayabhaga, 
with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest language 
and the obvious purport of that work, is but an effort to upset the 
authority of the universally acknowledged law long prevailing 
throughout Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts which should 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both legally 
and morally binding, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay, pages 29, 80, 
■81, par. 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and to the Appendix, No. II, note 2nd, page 58. 

Under the head of “Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following passage : “ Even the king should 
not, in breach of Uiw^ give immoveable property for civil purposeSf* 
’Sue, In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a king, even for civil purposes, saying, that “ a gift by a king for civil 
•affairs is mlid, provided he should not leave his family starving** 
Your learned correspondent immediately afterwards quotes: “All 
subjects are dependent, the king alone is free^' in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. I trust your learned correspondent does nob 
mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a dependent 
right in their lawful possessions, and that the king is privileged 
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to take or give them away at his pleasure* While ascertaining the 
t real doctrine of the author of the Dayabhaga, as to the power of a 
father over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who is 
well-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jagannatha on the 
subject at issue in these terras : “ What exceeds food and clothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte- 
nance, as above-mentioned, may be given away ; otherwise the family 
wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor’s conduct is not virtuous.” Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhaga, by maintaining 
the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by a gift, the donation 
thus performed attaches moral offence to the donor f 

In the concluding part of his letter, your learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point : 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 
October 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. V. 

Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “ Bengal 
Hurkaru” of the 21st October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, "A Hindoo ” introduces the subject 
of a last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instru- 
ments, on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke ; 

A last Will and Testament is nnknown to the Hindu Lau\ but it has 
been introduced in this country since the establishment of the British 
poiocr, and we only admit its validity wherein we see no discrepancies 
with the Hindoo Law.” I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an 
eminent scholar, and diligent student of Hindu Law, while offering 
the above opinion, sho uld have overlooked the very first part of the 
gloss on the Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, which he “chiefly and 
preferably used,” and which, in the preface to his translation of that 
work, (page 6,) he characterises as “ the most celebrated of the 
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glosses on the text.*' “ Its authority has been long gaining ground 
in the schools of law throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished 
from them the other expositions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, in 
general estimation, next after the treatises of Jimutavahana and of 
Baghunandana," The passage I allude to is to be found in that 
celebrated gloss, expounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the 
Bayabhaga. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his own 
translation of the same passage, which runs in these words : “But 
when he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, determinea 
their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exercise of power 
over them, that is not partition, for his property still subsists, since 
there has been no relinquishment of it on his part. Therefore the 
use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and indetermi- 
nate." That is, in this instance the father does not separate his son» 
from himself with allotments he only declares what certain portion 
of his property each son is to enjoy immediately after the extinction 
of his ownership by death, civil or natural ; such previously determined 
division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partition during the 
life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently does 
not fall within that only case in which his privileges over ancestral 
property are restricted. 

To shew the priority of Sri Krishna’s era to the British conquest 
of India, I beg to refer to the Preface to the translation of the 
Bayabhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein 
contained,) giving an account of the probable periods at which Sri 
Krishna and some other commentators of the Bayabhaga lived. They 
shew clearly that Sri Krishna, whose authority is esteemed next to 
that of Jimutavahana, existed and died before the establishment of 
British power in India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Sri Krishna 
declare the law on the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing 
the manner of distributing his property after his ownership should 
be extinct, was unknown at his time ? 

So the celebrated Kadhamohan Vidyavachaspati, while treating 
of previously determined partition by a father, quotes the following 
passage : — " With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, previou» 
partition of property, and other translations, whatever was determined 
by a father becomes incumbent upon his sons after his demise.” This 
system of pre-determination of allotments has been in most frequent 
use in Bengal from time immemorial ; insomuch, that few fathers^ 
possessed both of prudence and of property, have omitted a practice 
BO eflectually calculated to obviate future conteutions in their family* 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found to certify this fact. 
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Besides, historical works in Sanscrit manifestly shew the frequency of 
'this practice among eminent princes and celebrated characters, some 
isoon, others long before their retirement or death, I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have sufficient command of time to prepare a 
list of conspicuous instances ; but, for the present, I beg to refer the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly read, 
-and highly revered by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in 
lihe Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a 
charge which, I beg to declare, is without foundation, since neither 
In the Essay nor in the Appendix, can any expression, I venture to 
affiirm, be found that borders on disrespect towards his Lordship; 
and to vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may 
be permitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an 
opportunity of being acquainted with the opinions expressed, and 
which I have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, 
that “a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of 
dubious point.” I, at the same time, trust you learned correspondent 
will condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that “a Judge is 
required to observe strict adherence to the established law, where 
i'ts language is clear,” like that of the Dayabhaga. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October 20th, 1830, RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkariv and in the 
Herald of 7th Nov, 1830, relating to the power of a father over 
Ancestral Property, 

In his second communication the learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayabhaga, has power 
to alienate the ancestral real property at his free will, referred the 
reader to the passages of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those of his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, above 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
hie ancestral property ; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father is 
living, without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable a 
•coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property; and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
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lifetime. To prov.e this, 1 beg to refer your readers to the aboYe> 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the passage of the Dayahhaga, Sec. 28, Chap. 11. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.*') To refute this, 1 
ean at once say, that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has- 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it ia 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a copar- 
cener of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following pas- 
sages of SriciHshna Tarcalancara, the Commentator of the Dayabhaga , — 
“ Since there is not a general property of the whole, a community of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the same thing, 
does not exist : and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the author of the Dayahkaga^ 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that 
nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the coparcener*a 
own share, even before partition, since a common property is already 
vested in him.” Vide Dayabluigu, page 82, Annotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishiia Tarcalancara^ 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chaj>. 1. of the DayabJuigay infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Law. To this, at present, 1 can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage * 
itself confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed BJuicia Vibluiga, and it does not admit the father’s unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Law, I shall be greatly obliged 
by his shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testament^ testator^ 
legacy t legatee ^ and executor ^ in any of the Hindu Law works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms, I 
shall then endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
persons, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Colebrooke, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I beg to conclude, Mr. 
Editor, and remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

A HINDOa 

November 1830. 

♦ ** But when the father, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, d^ter^ 
mines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exemse of power over 
that is not partition ; for his property still subsists, since there has been no relmqiJih- 
ment of it on his part. There£(»e, the use of the term partition, ia such an ia 

la-^ end indeterminate.” 
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Reply to the above, published in the Hurkarn of the 15th 
November 1880. 


To the Editor of the Beitgal Hurkaru mid Chronicle^ 

Sib, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of “ A Hindoo/*’ 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication of 
the 2nd instant beginning by citing the passages of the Dayabhaga,. 
(Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 64,) quoted by me in my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above referred 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his. 
ancestral property; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father 
is living, without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable 
a coparejener from alienating his own share of joint property, and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his. 
lifetime.” I am, therefore, obliged to recite those passages severally,, 
and leave the reader to judge. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, Sec. 8,) the author of the Dayabhaga,. 
after quoting the texts of Manu and others, affirms that these authors 
“ declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits his 
choice ; for these texts, declaratory of want of power y and requiring 
the father’s consent, must uki^ate also to property ancestral, since 
the same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period 
for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” I would 
now ask if the sons, as appears clearly by this passage, have no right 
to any part of the father’s property ancestral or acquired, has not 
the father the sole right in that property ? And is not this something 
more than a mere declaration, that “ partition of ancestral property 
cannot take place while the father is living, without his consent and 
choice,*’ as affirmed by your learned correspondent ? The author of 
the Mitakshara is of the contrary opinion, that sons have a right to 
the ancestral property, even while the father is living ; and upon 
this ground he denies the father’s power of disposal of ancestral 
property without the consent of his sons, saying, “ In such property, 
which was acquired by the paternal grandfathery through acceptance 
of gifts, or by conquest or other means, [as commerce, agriculture, or 
service,] the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and therefore,. 
partition does take place. For, or because^the right is equal or alike ; 
therefore, partition is not restricted to he made by the /ather’s choice ; 
nor has he a double share,** Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 
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The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
•correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 27,) is as follows : *^For here also^ [in the 
very instance of land held in common,] as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at 
pleasure,** I beg to submit whether this passage does only declare 
the validity of the disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as 
noticed by your learned correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, define 
ownership, with regard to land held in common, as equally with that 
in goods to consist in the power of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3rd passage alluded to by your learned 
•correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 40.) which runs thus ; “By the reasoning 
thus set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the father’s 
•estate, how should the highly venerable father, being the natural 
parent of the brothers, and competent to seU^ give or abandon the 
property, and being the root of all connexion with the grandfather*s 
estate, be not entitled, in Uke circumstances, to a double portion of 
his own father’s wealth ?" I may here again safely appeal to the reader, 
whether this passage merely “enjoins, that a father shall have two 
shares at a partition in his lifetime,” as alleged by your learned corres- 
pondent ; or whether it does not entitle a father to a double share of 
his ancestral property while separating his sons from himself, on the 
ground that he is possessed of the power “to scB, give, or abandon the 
property, and is the root of all connexion with the grandfather* s estate?** 

His next remarks apply to the Section 27, Chap. II, containing the 
following texts of Vyasa, (“A single parcener may not, without consent 
of the rest, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family:’* “separated kinsmen, as those who 
.are unseparatod, are equal in respect of immoveables : for one has not 
power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sell it,”) and also, to the 
Bection 28th, quoted by me, (“But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence, since the family is 
^iistressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) With reference to these 
4 iuotations, your learned correspondent observes, “ I can at once say 
•that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate 
his ancestral property ; but it is meant to shew the validity of a sale 
or like alienation by a parcener of his own share.” 

I first beg to be permitted to bring to the notice of your learned 
< 50 Prespondent the terms “ kinsmen, ” “ separated ” or “unseparated,” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from disposing 
of immoveables at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text 
<equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
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of property held in common,) is not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga (in Sec. 28,) as ‘"shewing a moral offence** in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer ?’* The term “kinsmen** is well explained in Dr, Wilson’s 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great-grand-father, Ac. 
among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, may 
dispose of immoveables, subjecting himself, in certain cases, to the 
blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may dispose of 
his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now be pleased 
to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage (28) 
only shows “ the validity of a sale or like alienation by a copar- 
cener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Sri Krishna, by your learned correspon- 
dent, it relates to the doctrine maintained ])y the author of the Daya- 
bhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, and . 
that each has not jiroperty in the whole ; and thus Hri Krishna justi- 
fies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting the 
power of a father over ancestral property, 

I quoted in my last communication, a passage from the comment- 
ary of Sri Krishna, and another from that of the late Radhamohan, 
shewing that t he practice of making a will was known to the Hindu 
Law, without any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference from 
this separate and distinct subject of enquiry, a father’s unrestricted 
power over ancestral property. ~I may, therefore, be permitted to 
observe, that your loariiod correspondent might have dispensod with 
the assertion, that the passage “ does not admit the father’s unlimit- 
ed power over ancestral imoperty.” It was not cited as so doing. • 

Yonr learned correspondent admits that the passage of Sri Krishna 
“ exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares of his 
sons, and that determination is termed ‘Bhakta Vibhaga,*’ ’ or partiT 
tion in a loose sense ; since the father still continues the exercise of 
power over those predetermined allotments. But ho wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit ternis for testamedt, testator, 
Ac., used in English, in connection with a last W'ill. In reply, I beg 
to observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or partition, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terms relating to the Will must bear 
the names compounded with “partition,” such as “Bhaga Lekha ” a 
will, **Vibhaktd ” a testator, “Vibhakta ” legacy, “Bhagi** legatee, 
“ Niyogakrit *’ executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in com- 
mon use. I remain in haste, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Novf'mber 13, 1830, RAMJVJOHUN ROY, 

P. (S. — You may, perhaps, hear from me again before (pitting the Kiver. 

28 
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Published in the Bengal Hurkaira ot the Nov* 18d0* 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

1 DXD, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, 
under thO signature of “a Hindoo,” which relates to the subject of 
^BtrfcPiau,” or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent en- 
quires ** whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended 
only to shew the discrepancies betwixt the Mitakshara and Daya- 
bhaga, or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares ? ” 
Your learned correspondent then adds, ** If the former supposition be 
correct, 1 can recommend the learned author to say as he pleases ; 
but, on the other hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to 
refer to the doctrines of Balam Bhatta, Mitra Mlsra, Camalakara, and 
other Western writers and commentators.” In reply to the query, I 
beg leave to state that the Essay in question was written expressly 
with a view to shew discrepancies between the doctrines maintained 
by the Dayahhaga and those inculcated in the Mitakshara, and for the 
satisfaction of your learned correspondent, I quote the language of 
the Essay on this very subject. “ Judgments have accordingly been 
given on its (Dayabhaga's) authority, in many most important cases, 
in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara,” (page 8, par. 0.) 
Now, your learned correspondent can have no objection to the asser- 
tion 1 made as to the differences existing between the Dayabhaga and 
the Mitakshara, with regard to “woman’s property,” as he has in one 
of the alternatives “ recommended” me “to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroach- 
ments gradually made by the modern Hindu Law expounders, on the 
rights of females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and uncon- 
nected passages — a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by 
me in 1822, in these terms, “ To compare the laws of female inherit- 
ance, which they (the ancients) enacted, and which afforded that 
sex the opportunity of the enjoyment of life, with that which 
moderns and our contemporaries have gradually introduced and 
established, to their complete privation, directly or indirectly, of 
most of those objects that render life agreeable.” 

1 shall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, 
to illustrate this subject. In the meantime, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Kedgeree, Nqv, 19, ISSO. 



PETITIONS 

AGAINST THE 

PRESS REGULATION. 


CALCUTTA : 


1823. 




MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT.^ 


To THE Honourable Sir Francis Magnaghten, 

Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Oourt of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

My Lord, 

In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance passed by Hia 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council, regarding the Publica- 
tion of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves 
called upon with due submission, to represent to you their feelings 
and sentiments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, in the first place, to bring to the 
notice of your Lordship, various proofs given by the Natives of this 
country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited confidence in the 
British Government of India, which may remove from your mind any 
apprehension of the Government being brought into hatred and 

* “ The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head minister of the new Scotch Church, hav- 
ing accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationary belonging to the Honourable Com- 
pany, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the [Calcutta] Journal observed directly as well aS 
indirectly that it was unbecoming of the character of the minister to accept a situatiott 
like this ; upon which the Goremor-General, in consideration of his disrespectful expree* 
eion, passed an order that Mr. Buckingham should leave India for England vrithin ih» 
period of two months from the date of the receipt of this order, and that after the expira- 
tion of that period he is not idlowed to remain a single day in India.” — MiraUaUAkhhar, 
“The Journal was suppressed, and at the close of 1823, Mr. Amot, Mr. Buckingham’s 
asBistant editor, was arrested and put on board a home-going ship. The notice expelling 
Mr. Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and without notice, on March 14th, by a 
rigorous Press Ordinance from the Acting Governor-General in Council. ♦ * *. The 
Ordinance prescribed that henceforth no one should publish a newspaper or other periodi- 
cal without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in Council, signed by 
the Chief Secretary. Before this regulation could come into force, the law required it to 
be fixed up in the Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowed, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on March 15th. On the 17th, Council moved the Court to 
allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved by the new regulation to be heard. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the Sole Acting Judge, fixed the Jlst for the hearing of objections, bat 
suggested that in the meanwhile the objectors would do well to state their plea in a me- 
inorial to Government. Foremost among these objectors was Rammohun Roy. He and 
Hs friends set about promoting the suggested petition, Another memorial of the 
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cont6mpt» or of the peace, harmony, and good order of society in this 
country, being liable to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in 
the preamble of the above Buie and Ordinance. 

First. Your Lordship is well aware, that the Natives of Calcutta 
and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Government with millions 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
beii^ so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself ; while on the contraiy, their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in 
^ order to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of their oppressive 
Bulers. 

Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the lime of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
landed property in this part of India, in 1793, the Landholders have 
stnce, by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very considerably ;* whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Governments, their forefathers were obliged 
to iay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
''i^^ar of inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Government, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands, — a pernicious practice which often 
incapacitated ihe landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poverty. 

SMme tenour was hastily drawn up next day, signed by Raminohun and fire other die- 
tmgttished native gentlemen, and by counsel sulanitted to the Supreme Court. This me- 
monal was attributed by its opponents to an English Author, but was really, as was gene* 
Eftily acknowledged later, tlie work of Rammohun. It may be regarded as the AreopCf^tica 
cl Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark in the 
IHTOgress of English culture in the East. » • * *, On this memorial being read, its 
prayer was supported by the speeches of Counsel, Mr. Fergiisson and Mr. Turton. But 
Francis Macnaghten gave his decision in favour of the Press Ordinance. * * * 
There was but one resource left to the defenders of a free Press, and of that resource Ram- 
UEohun did not hesitate to avail himself. He and his co-ad jutors appealed to the King in 
CounciL The Appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun put 
Vfa hand. Its stat^y periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the 
gieal orators of a century ago. In a language and style for ever associated with the 
^lorioiis vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of Bristish power 
tike principles and traditions which are distinctive of British history.’'->f%e Life end 
igMeH c/ Asia Bammohm Rof 1^ Miss Collet. 

‘ * • Qenerally, it is said, two or thibe fold*-*-R»PORT«. 
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Thirdly. During the last wars whkh the Britii^ Government 
were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is weii 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability, 
as well as the Landholders of consequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the success of the Britidi arms 
from a deep conviction that under the sway of that nation, their 
improvement, both mental and social, would be promoted, and their 
lives, religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical times, which are the best test of the loyalty of 
the subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large portion 
their property to enable the British Government to carry into effect 
the measures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause of 
the British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success, 
their own happiness and prosperity depended. 

Fourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the generai 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic Of 
discourse among the Hindu community of Bengal, are the literary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in thO 
state of the country under the present system of Government, and a 
comparison between their present auspicious prospects and their hop^ 
less condition under their former Rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your Ix)rd8hip cannot fail to be 
impressed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives 
of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the pre^ 
judice of their fidelity and attachment to the British Government^ 
must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of this country and th6 
feelings and sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the 
contrary, be desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading thS 
Government, both here and in England, for unworthy purposes his 
own. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that these feelings of loyalty and 
attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs stand on record 
have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed by the 
Brittrii Government in the means adopted for the gradual imptove* 
ment of their social and domestic condition, by the establishment 
of Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in this city, 
among which the creation of a Britirii Court of Judicature for 
more etectual administrarion of Justice, deserves to be grateful]^ 
reinepnbeiied. 
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. A proof of the NaftveB of India being more and more itttached to 
tihe British Bnle in proportion as they experience from it the blessings 
of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
enjoy in tnany respects very superior privileges to those of their 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the country, are known to be in like 
measure more warmly devoted to the existing Government ; nor is 
it at aU wonderful they should in loyalty be not at all inferior to 
British-born Subjects, since they feel assured of the possession of the 
same civil and religious liberty, which is enjoyed in England, without 
being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses upon the people 
there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as well aS the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the dearness of ^lU the necessaries Of 
life compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabi- 
tants being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the 
heavy costs necessarily incurred in case of suits before the Supreme 
Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generally known among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee Language, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has been chiefly promoted by the establishment of 
four Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
language, published for the purpose of communicating to those 
residing in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever occurs 
worthy of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the 
interesting and valuable intelligence of what is passing in England 
and in other parts of the world, conveyed through the English News- 
papers or other channels. 

Your Memorialists are tmable to discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has arisen 
from the English Press, the influence of which must necessarily 
be confined to that part of the community who understand dm 
language thoroughly ; but they are quite confident, that the publioatioba> 
in the Native Languages, whether in the shape of a Newspaper 
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or any other work, have' none of them been calculated to bring the 
Government of the country into hatred and contempt, and that tliey 
have hot proved, as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry,, 
in the slightest degree injurious ; which has very lately been acknow* 
lodged in one of the most respectable English Missionary w^orks. So 
far from obtruding upon Government groundless representations,. 
Native Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves from 
publishing even such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in tho 
Interior of the country as they thought were likely at first view to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Govern- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
possession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Coimtry, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts imder the special patronage 
and protection of Government, that they might furnish the Supreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate accoimt of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings, — they have tlie misfortune to* 
observe, that on the contrary, his Excellency the Governor-General 
in Coimcil has lately promulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting all Periodical Publica- 
tions eveii at the Presidency and in the Native Languages, imless 
sanctioned by a License from Government, which is to be revocable 
at pleasiire whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable circumstances and of 
respectable character, have such an invincible prejudice against 
making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of establishing a publication which 
can only be supported by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to their reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into execu- 
tion, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry to observe, that 
a complete stop will be put to the difEusion of knowledge and the^ 
consequent mental improvement now going on, either by translationsu 
into the popular dialect of this country from the learned languages 
ol the East, iqr by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn from 
Idreign publiiations. And the same cause will also prevent thpse. 
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wko are better reraed in the lawa and cn^oeia of the Britiah 
Nation, from commanicatiii^ to their fellow^sabjects a ktKOwledge df 
ihe admirable aystein of Goremmeiit established by the British, and 
the peculiar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the 
etrict and impartial administration of justice. Another evil : of e<|[iial 
itnportaace in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also preclude 
the Natives from making the Government readily acquainted with IhO 
•errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive country ; and it will also pre-. 
•elude the Natives from communicating frankly and honestly to their 
Gracious Sovereign in England and his Council, the real condition 
of his Majesty's faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
.and the treatment they experience from the local Government : since 
such information cannot in future be conveyed to England, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native publicaticms 
inserted in the English Newspapers printed here and sent to Europe, 
'Or by the English publications which the Natives themselves had 
in contemplation to establish, before this Rule and Ordinance was 
proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which has been freely allowed them since the Establishment 
•of the British Power, a right which they are not, and cannot be 
•charged with having ever abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would 
be no onger justified in boasting, that they are fortunately placed ly 
Providence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
Ring of England and his Lords and Commons are their Legislators, and 
that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and religious 
privileges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that the British Government is 
not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are kept in darkness, their 
Rulers will derive the greater advantages from them ; since, by 
reference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy 
which did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On the 
•contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them ; for we find that 

often as an ignorant people, when an opportunity offered, have 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and 
duelties have been the consequence; whereas a people natutidly 
•disposed to peace and ease, when placed under a good GoTeminenI 
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from which they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the more attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the value of 
the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of the world, must be 
conscious of the great liability to error in managing the affairs of a 
vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every indivi- 
dual the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may 
require his interference. To secure this important object, the im- 
restrained Liberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that 
oan be employed. And should it ever be abused, the established 
Law of the Land is very properly armed with sufficient powers to 
punish those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct 
or character of Government, which are effectually guarded by the 
same Laws to which individuals must look for protection of their 
reputation and good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your Lordship 
to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; and that you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Rule and Ordinance, to 
permit the Natives of this country to continue in possession of the 
civil rights and privileges which they and their fathers have so long 
enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

Chundeb Coomar Tagore, 
Dwarka Nauth Tagore, 
Rammohun Rot, 
Hurchunder Ghose, 

Gowree CnuRN Bonnebgee, 
Prossunno Coomar Tagore. 




APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat IT PLEASE YOUR MaJESTY. 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and inhabi* 
tants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the sovereign 
care and protection of the august head of the British nation, look up 
to your Majesty as the guardian of our lives, property, and religion, 
and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded by the 
subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints before 
your Majesty’s throne, wliich is happily established in mercy and 
justice, amidst a generous people celebrated throughout the earth as 
the enemies of tyranny, and distinguished under your royal auspices, 
as the successful defenders of Europe from Continental usurpation. 

2nd. We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, now come before you 
under the most painful circumstances, the local executive authorities 
having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters of the 
highest moment, and abolished legal privileges of long standing, with- 
out the least pretence that we have ever abused them, and made an 
invasion on our civil rights such as is unprecedented in the History of 
British Rule in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privileges of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encoiu-age a cruel and imfounded suspicion 
of our attachment to the existing Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, the civil and religious rights 
of its original inhabitants were constantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oppression of the conquerors, a great body of their 
subjects in the southern Peninsula (Dukhin), afterwards called Marhat- 
tahs, and another body in the western parts now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven to revolt ; and when the Mussulman power became feeble, 
thay ultimately succeeded in establishing their independence ; but the 
Natives of Bengal wanting vigor of body, and adverse to active 
exertion, remained during the whole period of the Muhammadan 
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conquest^ faiihful to the existing Government, although their propeirtjr 
was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their blood wantonlj 
shed. Divine Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up 
the English nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, aud to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. Having made 
Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people would be 
expected to bestow, in establishing an English Court of Judicature, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never 
expected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these 
things and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the welfare of iMs 
countiy, uniformly expressed by the Honourable East India Company, 
under whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, your dutiful subjects consequently 
have not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as 
deliverers, and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, but also 
as a father and protector. 

4th. Since the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judicature- 
in Calcutta till the present time, a period that has been distinguished 
by every variety of circumstances, the coimtry sometimes reposing in 

bosom of profound peace, at others shaken with the din of arms — 
the local Government of Bengal, although composed from time to 
time, of men of every shade of character and opinion, never attempt* 
ed of its own will and pleasure to take away any of the rights which 
your Majesty’s royal ancestors with the consent of their Councik, 
had been graciously pleased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
(JndCr the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a people famed for their wisdom 
and liberality, the Natives of India, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In tbeir conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they have never failed to manifest all becom* 
ing respect to a Gk>venunent fraught with such blessings ; of which 
their own publications and the judgment passed upon them by the 
woiicB of their contemporaries, are the best proo&. Your hdthfal 
Sttbjdeta beg leave in support of this statement tosabmit two ei^ 
tracts from English works very lately published, one by a Native o€ 
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India, ai)d o&er by Rngliab MiasionariaB ; tlie first is from a wcnjb 
published on tha 30tb of Jaxiuary last, by Bammohaii Boy, antitled 
'' a Unal Appeal to the Christiaa Public,*’ which may senre as a 
specimen of the sentiments expressed by the Natives of Lidia towards 
the Gbvemment. 

“ I now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered thia 
country, from the long continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and 
placed it under tlie Government of the English, a nation who not 
only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but 
also interest themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness,, 
as well as free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among 
those nations to wliich their influence extends.” — Pages 378, 379. 

5th The second extract is from a periodical work published at the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, by a body of English Missionaries^ 
who are known to be generally the best qualified and the most careful 
observers of tlxe foreign countries in which Europeans have settled. 
This work, entitled the “Fuiend of India,” treating of the Native 
Newspapers published in Bengal, thus observes : “ How necessaiy a 
step this (the establishment of a Native Press) was for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant who haa 
traced the effects of the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themselves soon availed themselves of this privilege ; no less than four 
Weekly Newspapers in the Native language have now been established, 
and there are hopes, that these efforts will contribute essentially to 
arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy of death ; and while 
it excites them to inquire into what is going forward in a world, of 
which Asia forms so important a portion, urge them to ascertain 
their own situation respecting that eternal world, which really com<-' 
municates all the vigour and interest now so visible in Europeans* 
Nor hm liberty been abused by them in the least degree ; yet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very 
extremites of British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves, 
have not unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen.”— (Friend of India, 
quarterly series, No. VII, published in December, 1822). 

6th. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, who 
for some years published a Newspaper in this place, entitled the 
“ Oalou^tta Journai*,” having incurred the disple^ure of the local 
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Oovenuneatt was ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwardst 
the Eon*ble John Adam, the Govemor-Gener^ in Council, suddenly 
without any prenous intimation of his intentions, passed a Buie 
and Ordinance, on the 14th of March, thus taking away the liberty 
of the Press, which your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so long and 
«o happily enjoyed, and substituting his own will and pleasure for 
the Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This 
Buie, Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed : vide Paper annexed 
No. !.)♦ 

7th. It being necessary according to the system established for 
the Government of this country that the above Regulation should 
ireceive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 days on the walls of the 
Oourt-room, before it could become Law on the following Monday, (the 
17th of March,) Mr. Fergusson, Barrister, moved the Court to allow 
parties who might feel themselves aggrieved by the New Regulation, 
to be heard against it by their Counsel before the sanction of the 
•Court should establish it as Law, and the Honourable Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the sole acting Judge, expressed his willingness to hear 
in this manner, all that could be urged against it, and appointed 
Monday the 31st of the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. 
His Lordship also kindly suggested, that in the meantime, he thought 
it would be advisable to present a Memorial to Government, praying 
for the withdrawal of the said Rule and Ordinance. These observa- 
tions from the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hope, 
that his Lordship disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would 
use his influence with Government to second the prayer of the Me- 
morial he recommended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of 
the authority vested in him for the purpose of protecting your faithful 
subjects against illegal and oppressive acts, he would prevent the 
proposed Rule from passing into Law. 

8th. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of this 
nature, proceeding from such a source, employe*d the few days 
intervening, in preparing a Memorial to Government, containing a 
respectful representation of the reasons which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance being passed into Law ; but in prepar- 


^ Theee annexed papers have not been published as unneesstuy.— Ed. 
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Ing this MBmorial in bot^ the English and Bengalee Ijanguages, and 
dlscnssing the alterations suggested by the different individuals who 
wished to give it their support and signature, so much time was 
necessarily consum^, that it was not ready to be sent into circulation 
for signature until the 30th of March ; consequently only fifteen 
Natives of respectability had time to read it over and affix their 
signature before the following day on which it was to be discussed 
in the Supreme Court and finally sanctioned or rejected. Besides 
"^iiiat this number was considered insufficient, it was then too late for 
Government to act upon this Memorial, so as to supersede the discus- 
sions and decision that were to take place in the Court, and a few 
individuals, therefore, of those who concurred in it, hastily prepared 
another Memorial of the same tenor in the morning of that day, 
addressed to the Supreme Court itself, demonstrating our unshaken 
attachment to the British Government, and praying the Court to 
withhold its sanction from a Regulation which would deprive us of 
an invaluable privilege, firmly secured to us by the Laws of the Land, 
which we had so long enjoyed and could not be charged with ever 
having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) And although from these 
circumstances, the Memorial had still fewer signatures, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects reposed in the hope, that in appealing to a British 
Court of Law they might rely more on the justice of their cause, 
than the number or weight of names, especially, since it is well- 
known, that there are many under the immediate influence of 
Government, who would not express an opinion against the acts of 
those in power at the time, although it were to secure the salvation of 
all their countrymen. 

0th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read by the 
Registrar of the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English Lawyer, has acquired by his long 
practice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate acquaintance with the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal 
and inexpedient. (The grounds on which he opposed it are given 
at length, annexed paper No. 3.) 

10th. ' These and other conclusive arguments, urged by Mr. 
Fergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes previously 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 

29 
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4 tih. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and regret, 
that^is Lordship, in giving his decision, paid no regard whatever to 
ihb above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant manner, 
fabr to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further disclosed, 
that at the time he expressed a desire to hear every objection that 
bbnld be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government against 
It, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that the 
blind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
llule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to Go- 
vernment to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten the Judge, who presided 
on thb occasion). 

12fh. Tour Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for the 
Inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
Vlth regatd to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In the first place, 
^according to his Lordship’s own statement from the Bench, he refused 
not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed in 
CkSmbil, probaWy becanpe ids Lordship thought it improper for him to 
give it his approbation until it came before him hi the regular manner ; 
but he afterwards, when application was made to him a third time, 
hiot ohly consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed to give 
it Ms sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was assigned 
''by Ms Lordship. Again, when application was made to his Lordship 
to hear the objections that might be urged against it, before giving it 
ids Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld from the knowledge of 
not only that he had already so pledged himself ; but even 
that 'he had previously seen the Regulation, and expressed himself 
ibadty to hear all that could be said respecting it, in the same manner 
an if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, and perfectly 
epen'to conviction. Consequently, some of your Majesty’s faithful 
Ifdbjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel against the new 
Regulation, and had afterwards the mortification to find, that tihCir 
ytfpitfsCntations were treated with contemptuous neglect, 'and that the 
1a%<tmen%s of the most able Lawyers could be of no avail. 

‘'ISth. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graeiCusly pleased to 
mbke^it a part of the Law of this Coantiy, that aftera Begtdathm has 
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ptmad the Council, it must be fixed up lot twenty di^ys in the Saipreme 
Oourt, before it can be registered, so as to leeeiye the loll &rae of 
Law, an interval which allows the Judge time for delibexatiosLand .to 
hear from others all the objections that may exist to the proposed 
measure, and might have the effect of preventing the. establishment 
of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive acts ; but if, 
as in this case, the Judges enter into previous compact with the 
Local Government, and thus preclude the possibility of effectual 
representation from your faithful subjects, who have no intimation 
of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the salutary effect 
of twenty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful subjects will be in cons* 
tant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred of their rights 
may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from them at a moment’s 
warning, before they know that such a measure is in contemplation* 
or have time to represent the evils which it is calculated to 
upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an official order in the ** Government Gazettm” 
of the fith of April, commanding the attention of Editors of .News- 
papers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
contained, prohibiting all matters which it might consider as eomizig 
under the following heads : 

(Ist). Defamatory or contumelious reflections, i^gainst the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd). Observations or statements touching the character, .eonsk 
titutkm, measures or orders of the Coiurt of Directors, or other public 
Uttthorities in England, ccmneoted with the Government of ladis* or 
Ike character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian Gkmenir 
mmuts, impugnix^ the motives and designs of such authorities cf 
Ckncenunenis, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance ;to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description^ 
rtiative to, allied, or Friendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
Bepreeantstives. 

<4ybL). Defitmatoiy oroontumeliouB remarim oroS9nsive,inaiaua- 
tians levelled agamst the OovemczvOenewil, the Qoeemom or Com- 
tamsieiirii^Obief, tlw 'Mambem ^ef Oenncil, or the .Jndgee ef .EEm 
^}eetf*#Omirts«taiiy ctf the {^residencies, or the Bidbop of Gakntta* 
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and piiblications of any description, tending to expose them to hatted, 
ohlo<|uy or contempt, also libeHous orabosive reflections and insU 
mations against the Public Officers of Government. 

(5th*) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspi* 
cion among the native population of any intended official interference 
■with their religious opinions and observances, and irritating and 
insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from English, or other papers, of pas- 
sages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7 th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by 
public officers in the service of His Majesty or tlie Honourable 
Oompany. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the annex- 
ed Copy (No. 5). 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionaries 
from the highest to the lowest, complete immunity from censure 
or exposure respecting anything done by them in their official 
capacity, however desirable it might be for the interest of the 
Country, and also that of this Honourable Company, that the public 
conduct of such public men should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions 
is, to afford all the Functionaries of Government complete security 
against their conduct being made the subject of observation, though 
it is associated with a number of other restraints totally uncalL^ 
lor, but well calculated to soothe the supreme authorities in Eng l and 
and win their assent to the main object of the Rule—the suppres- 
sion of public remark on the conduct of the public Officers pf Qot- 
emment in India. 

16th. Tour Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make contume* 
BOui and injurious reflections on your Majesty or any of the members 
of yotnr Majesty’s illustrious &^y, or to circulate them among 
to whom your Majesty's name is scarcely known, and to the 
IP^eaJiastJ^of whom, even the fame of your greatness and power 
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has not reached ; bat to those few Natives who are possessed of saffi-* 
cient information to onderstand the political situation of England^ 

English Newspapers and Books which are constantly brought tp 
this countiy in great abundance, are equally intelligible with the 
periodical publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects have any 
wish to make remarks on the proceedings of the Court of Directors, of 
whose beneficent intentions they are well convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who have so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be naturally 
anxious to be made exactly acquainted with the manner in which 
their wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect 
of the acts passed relative to this country. 

18th. Whoever shall maliciously publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, or excite 
resistance to its orders, or weaken their authority, may be punished 
by Law as guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely in a country 
enjoying profound peace externally and internally, and where seditious 
and treasonable publications are unknown, it could not be necessary 
for Government to throw aside of a sudden, the Laws which for 
anything that has appeared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with 
new and extraordinary powers at a time when that Government is 
more secure than at any former period. 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the State, so as to 
render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to punishment ; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempti such conduct will never receive the countenance or 
protection of your Majesty by the sanction of a Law to prevent its 
exposure to public observation, and the discovery of that dissatisfac- 
tion it may have occasioned, which would afford the higher authori* 
ties an opportunity of removing them. 

20th. After a body of English Missionaries have been labouring 
for about twenty-five years by preaching and distributing publications 
in the native languages in all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing 
syEtem of religion into disrepute, no alarm whatever prevails, h«(r 
cause your Majesty’s faithful subjects possess the power of defending 
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dtoiF BeHgioit tlia mma means dtat aie employed against it, and. 
many of them hare eieieised the ^edom of the 'Brem to combat the 
writhigB of Ettgli^ missionaries, and think no other protection 
oessaiy to the maintenance of their faith. While the Teachers of 
Christianity use only reason and persnation to propagate their Beli^ 
gion, your Majesty’s &ithful subjects are content to defend theirs by 
the same weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the aid of 
the sword or of legal penalties for its protection. While your 
liajesty^s faithful subjects perceived that Government shewed no dia* 
pl^UBure, and claimed no arbitrary power of preventing the publi«> 
cation of what was written in defence of the prevailing religion of 
die country, it was impossible to entertain any such suspicion aa 
that intimated in the 5th article, viz., that Government would vor 
terlere with the established faith of the natives of this country. 
Nevertheless, if any person with a malicious and seditious design 
were to circulate an unfounded rumour that Government meant so to 
interfere with our religious privileges, he would be severely pimished 
by law^ but if the Government really intended to adopt measures to 
change the religion of the country, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
would be absolutely prohibited by the present Restrictions from 
timating the appalling intelligence to their countrymen : and al* 
diough they have every reason to hope that the English nation will 
never abandon that religious toleration which has distinguished their 
progress in the Bast, it is impossible to forsee to what purposes of re* 
ligious oppression such a Law might at some future time be applied. 

Fist. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling him to 
preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the established Religion 
of the Country, but being of a nature totally distinct, and not at all 
interfering with the religious opinion of the native population, they 
oonld never dream of vilifying and defaming his character or office. 

22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, enjoy, in 
virtue of their office, the power of protecting their characters and: 
official conduct from defamation and abuse : since such would be 
either a contempt of the Court, liable to summary punishment, or 
fimiahable by those Laws enacted against libel. It is therefore hard 
to be conceived, that they stand in need of still farther piotection» 
unless it should be wish^ thereby to create aa idea of their InfaUibi* 
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freedom allowed to 

Bartistera, of deUVeriflg tt^ir aemtiiaento b^rehand oa the justice 
or injoetioe of the opiniooe the Jo4«®8 »iay: pronounce> and in oa^e 
of appeal* of Qoutrpverting the wMoe, anfl equity of their deoisiou. 
Xhe only object such a restriction is calculated to attain, inuat there* 
fore be. defeated, ualesa it be meant thereby to prevent, the publication 
of the pleadings which as they take place, in an English Couft of 
Jndioature are by Law pnblic, and ought to be accessible to all, 

23rd. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory publipa^ 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order qf 
Society, ia equally unnecessary, since the British Legislature has 
already provided a punislunent for such offences by the Laws enaotqd 
against libel. 

24thy Your Majesty’s faithful, subjects will npt offer any more 
j^rUouJhu: remarks on, the superfluous Restrictions introduced tp 
accompany those, more important ones wliich are the principal object 
of GoyernmeiMi, and will conclude with this general observation, 
that they are unnecessary, either because the offences prohibited 
are imaginary and improbable, or because they are already provided 
for by thp Laws of the Land, and either the Government ci<^8 not 
intend to, put them in force at all, or it is anrdous to interrupt the 
tegular course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, by 
taking the Lavr into its own liands, to combine the Legislative and 
Judicial power, which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjepts have heard that, Your 
Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of remark among 
your British-born subjects without losing any part of the homage 
and respect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your, Ministers, is constantly thq topic of discussion, witjh* 
out destroying the dignity apd power of the Government. While 
such is, the case in a pountry where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newspapers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
opinions circulated through the. Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less i^ a county 
where the gre%t mass of the population do not read at a^, and have 
thegraatost ravurenne for nien iu powef, of whom tlmy can only judge 
by they and ar®. not tp be mpy®d by wb^t is written, but by 
whiUia done,,whem<mnneqr^^ Gtovemment can only 
into hatred and contempt; by its, qu^i ac^. 
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26th. The Marquis of Hastings, who had associated for the greater 
part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no* apprehension 
that the salutary control of public scrunity which he commended, 
would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred and con>^ 
tempt ; and in effect, instead of such being the result, the greater the 
freedom he allowed to the European conductors of the Press, only 
rendered his name the most honored and revered in this part of 
the world, because it was universally believed, that his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude which feared no investi- 
gation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with your actions open 
to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of man- 
kind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monarchs of Europe or 
Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regarding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few instances of Princes who 
have submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the more loved and respected, while tliey lived, and their me- 
mory is still cherished by posterity ; whereas more despotic Monarchs, 
pursued by hatred in their life time, could with difficutly escape the 
attempts of the rebel or the assassin, and their names are either de- 
tested or forgotten. 

29th. The idea of the possession of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the British Government 
of India, since your Majesty’s faitMul subjects are accustomed to see 
private individuals citing the Government before the Supreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearlessly impugned, and after the* 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, th^ judge 
not feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Government being thereby brought into contempt. And your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
nieans of the Press or by some other means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government which affect the 
^[aneral interest of the community, that they also may be investigatedf 
and reversed, when those who have the power of doing so, become^ 
convinced that they are improper or injurious. 
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SOtib. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, cannot be 
afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instrument 
can be equally well employed as a weapon of defence, and a Govern-^ 
ment possessed of immense patronage, is more especially secure, since 
the greater part of the learning and talent in the country being^ 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

Slst. Men in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, which is a 
disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to discover any 
real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the world 
imagine, that it might, in some possible contingency, afford the means- 
of combination against the Government, but not to mention that 
extraordinary emergencies would warrant measures which in ordinary 
times are totally unjustifiable, your Majesty is well aware, that a 
Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the world,, 
because, while men can easily represent the grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, and 
thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed,, 
and grievances consequently remained unrepresented and unredressed,. 
innumerable revolutions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or 
if prevented by the armed force of the Government, the people 
continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Honourable Company are necessarily 
firmly attached to that system from which they derive their consequence- 
and power, and on which their hopes of higher honours and still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine^ that 
these strong considerations are not sufficient to preserve subordination 
among them, the power of suspension and ruin which hangs over 
their heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to* 
secure that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so many 
irears, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men who have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the principles by which 
they have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be enter- 
tained of the individuals composing it at a particular period, while 
the source of power remains the same, your Majesty’s faithfuP 
subjects bannot of a sudden lose confidence in the virtue of the* 





ei&QK i$ nwj Ipr. a ^wod b© t^int©d con^ii<«, 

<4 PViante it iw©t spQ^^i^aum© itp aocustoia^ 
$l|pi4.d ijodjindual^.abuse tb© power ei^traeled to tbepit 
public: ];c©^tmcxi4 cauuypt. be traueferrod froizr tb© delinquents Ip 
tbe^Qoi^toUWntitself, wbilatbereis.a.pjpepeotofrempdy from tb© 
aiMborities ; wd should the highest in this cQuntiy turn, © 
deaf ear tQ.a}l, coinplainb. by forbidding grievances tp be. evea, niei|f> 
licaiedi. the spirit, ot loyalty iastili kept alive by the hope of redress 
autborities.in England;; thus the attachmeut of the Natives 
«o£India».to tha. British Government must be as permanent as their 
•conddenoe the honour and Justice of the, Britisir nation* which is 
■dieir last Court of -^^peal ne^t to Heaven. But if they be prevented 
i»om making tibeir reai condition known in England,, deprived of this 
hope of redress^ they will, consider the most peculiar excellence o| 
^e BrUieh Government of India*, as done away. 

If these conclusions drawn from the particular circumr 
atancea ot this country*, be met with such an argument as that % 
•colony or distant dependency can never safely bo enlmsted ndth 
die Liberty o{ <he Press*, and that therelora Natives of Bengal cannot 
be allowed toj eaercisp the privileges they have so long enioyed, 
would be in. other worda to tell them*, that they are condemned to 
perpetual oppression and degradation, fi-om which they ca^ have 
no hope of being raised during the existence of the British Power* 
35tbr The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
principle so fm^eign to their character, and if they could for a 
momenl. entertain the idea of preserving thoir power by keeping 
ihebr cdoalea in igxiorance, the prohibition of periodical publicatipna 
:is not enough* hut.prmtiag of aH kinds, education, and every othes 
noeans of diSueing knowledge should be equally discouraged and |mt 
down. Foi it must be the distant consequences of the daffusion o| 
knowledge that are dreaded by those (if there be any such) vho s^ 
apprehensive for the stability of Government, since it is well 
known to aB in the least acquainted with this country, that althou^ 
eiort ware made by periodical as well as other publications,^ fi 
numbisr of years must elapse before any considerable change catt 
te made in habits aod opinions of the Nativea ef fndia« 

i|p|]y are ^y wed<M. to establish^ custom.. Should apprehensiep 
of the IlngUsh nation prevail then unlike ^snpien^ 
Ihmsans vm ©ntended their k^^owiedge. and ciyiiiaation ^th 
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<soi»|aeil8i, igfioxMee and dagmdalioii mmt mark the^ extaai^ o£ 
]ltei^eh Power*. Yot eunel^r emik thia affonda w hope ot pei;petuaL 
ndo^ eince^ aotwithstoiidi]^, the t^fzaiiny and oppreeaioa^ ol Qmf^ 
£hafl3}:aitd Tamarlaiie* their empire wae not go.laetiuog m thafe o£ the 
Emaao^ who to the proud title oi com^uerore*. added the more 
.glofunis one o£ Enlighteners o£ the World. And of the two. mosik 
renowaied and powerful monarchy among, the Mogh^s^ Akbar waw 
celebrated for his clemency, for his encouragement of learning*, and 
for granting ciyil and religious liberty to his. subjects* andt Aurungaebe, 
Ibr his cruelty and intolerance* yet the former reigned happy, extended 
bis power and his. donsinions* and his memory is^ still adored wherean 
theothexv thoo^ endowed with e(pial. abilities and possessed ofequat 
power and enterprise, met with many reverses and mislortunes diuring 
l^^lifstime, and his name is now held ia abhorrence. 

It is well known that despotic Goyerznnents naturallp 
dewe suppression of any freedom of enpxession which might tend 
to esi|>ose< their acts to the obloquy which ever attends the exercise' oi 
tyranny ot oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, isi* 
that the apread of knowledge is dangexseus tOr the existence, of all 
legitimate authority,, since,, as a people become enlightened, they wilk 
discpyer that by a unity of efbrt, the many may easily shake oft the^ 
yoke of the few, and thus become enEamcipated from the restKaiota of 
power (dtogether, forgetting the lesson derived ffiom history^ that m 
oountries which have made the smallest ad.'vsnces in civilisatio% 
anarchy and. revolution aaretmost prei68Jent>-while on the other hand* 
innatioiis the most enlightened eny revolt against goveiiaunextitaw]^ 
have gumded inviolate the rights of the govemed>, is most rarew anil 
diat the resistemce ol a people advanced, in knowledge, has ever heeni 
— ^not against the exi6teBfoe)---'but against the abuses, of the Governing 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorftbte instance' of the truth of this argument. The enUghtenedi 
inhabitants* of that colony, finding that their rights aodprivysgea had 
been aeenred to them, theb complaintB listened to, and tbeb geiewinirv 
oes lediessed by the British govemxnent, resisted every attempt ol the 
Umted* Atotes to seduce diem front their allegiance to it. In fact, it 
may be lanriesa|y averned that the more enli^tened apec^. become* 
the lass Uhely aie they to revok a^dnst the govemmg power, as long 
as it 18 exefeised wilhinstice tempered with mercy, aad th# rights and 
privHegeB oi tim gmwrned a«e held sacred fe)m any kamsipm 
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37iL If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could ctHiceiTe for a 
that the Briti^ nation actuated solely by interested policy^ 
considered India merely as a valuable property, and would regard 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it to 
advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by their servants, on the same 
principle that good masters are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. 

• 38th. While therefore the existene of a free Press is equally 

necessary for the sake of the Governors and the governed, it ia 
possible a national feeling may lead the British people to suppose,, 
that in two points, the peculiar situation of this country requires a 
modification of the laws enacted for the control of the Press in 
England. First, that for the sake of greater security and to preserve 
the union existing between England and this country, it might be 
necessary to enact a penalty to be inflicted on such persons as might 
endeavour to excite hatred in the minds of the Natives of India against 
the English nation. Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on 
such as might seditiously attempt to excite hostilities with neighbour- 
ing or friendly states. Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects arc 
not aware that anything has yet occurred to call for the precautions 
thus anticipated, yet should such or any other limitations of the 
liberty of the Press be deemed necessary, they are perfectly willing to* 
submit to additional penalties to be legally inflicted. But they must 
humbly enter their protest against the injustice of robbing them of 
their long standing privileges, by the introduction of numerous 
arbitrary restrictions, totally uncalled for by the circumstances of the 
country — and whatever may be their intention, calculated to suppress 
truth, protect abuses — and encourage oppression. 

39th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to call 
your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences 
of the new laws that have thus been suddenly introduced in the 
maamer above described. First, the above Rule and Ordinance has 
deprived your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press, 
which they had enjoyed for so many years since the estalfliahine^t 
of the British Rule, ^condly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
ds^xrived of the protection of your Majesty and the hi^ council 
of the British nation, who have hitherto exclusively exercised the 
legislative power in this part of your Majesty’s dominions^ 
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40tih« Ji upon representatioBS bei:^ m$de by tbe local autfaoritieg 
la the country, your Majesty after due investigation had been pleased 
irith the advice of the high council of the realm to order the abolition 
of the liberty of the Press in India, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
from the feeling of respect and loyalty due to the supreme legislative 
power, would have patiently submitted, since although they would 
in that case, still have lost one of tlieir most precious privileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the highest 
legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have unbounded 
confidence, would still have remained unshaken ; but were this 
Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to be held valid, and 
thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would find their hope of protection from the 
Supreme Government, cut off, and all their civil and religious 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may 
be sent from England to assume the executive authority in this 
country, or rise into power through the routine of office, and who 
from long officiating in an inferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes of men, which ought not to 
find shelter in the breast of the Legislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this country, 
ithat the Government was in any immediate danger from the operation 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the public safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and that consequently . 
there was not sufficient time to make a representation to the authorities 
in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was incumbent 
on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an act so 
repugnant to the laws of England, which he has sworn to maintain 
inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been informed, 
this Government were dissatisfied with the conduct of the English 
newspaper, called the ** Calcutta Journal,” the banishment of the 
Editor of that paper, and the power of punishing those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also give offence, might have 
satisfied the Government; but at any rate yonr Majesty’s feithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is 
not the shadow of a charge, are at a loss to understand the nature of 
4hat justice which punishes them, for the fault imputed to others. 
Yet notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country have 





doiiB, ^itbM vabjevfis le^l oonfidoiit, that your Majes^r will 
4itilt atii^ it to be beHeved dsrou^cmt yottr3ndiaiu tenit^e8,ilhat 
4t ie BHtkfh jtuitice to ptmicth milHoos for the iault imputed to'ene 
%idMdual. 

4bjrd. The abolition of tliis most precious of 'their priTilegea,'iB. 
*tiie more appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, because it k a 
ideieiit infringement of their civil and religious rights, which under the 
British Government, they hoped would be always secure. Your 
^Majesty is aware, that under their former Muhammadan Rtilers,*the 
matives of this country enjoyed every political privilege in cdmuou 
^with Mussulmans, being eligible to the higest offices in the state, 
'entrusted with the command of armies and the government of provineea 
und often chosen as adviseis to their Prince, without disqualifioatitm 
tir degrading distincticm on account of their religion or the place of 
i^eir birth. They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
^any pa 3 rments of revenue, and besides the highest salaries allowed 
tmder the Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
couiitiy attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situatioam of 
honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entitely lost this political consequence, your Majesty’s 
'faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
%ivil aifi religious rights which had been so often violated by the 
capacity and ihtelerance of the Mussalmans ; and notwithstaadiug 

loss of political rank and power, they considered themselves much 
happier in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty than weie their 
uncestors ; but if these rights that remain are allowed to be uncere*’ 
mouiously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at the meioy 
of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have founded 
their hopes of comfort and happiness under the British Power, will 

destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has been pleased to place this part of your 
dominioiis under the immediate control of the Court of Diiectoiu, 
and this Honourable Body have committed the entire maaagemeiit 
of ^Ifcis cocmtiy (Oalcutte excepted) to a number of gentlememutyled 
Servants, uaurily under the superintendence of -a Qovemor- 
Qmmi. These gentlemen wrho are entrusted with the^wholeirt- 
miixistihtkm, mmsist of three classes ; First, subordinate looalwfficers,, 
adch as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, OoUectors and eommeidial 
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offic^^e^ Bupi^lfioir to'thdiaas Jtid^ t^B'Cfyctiit/aiifi 
Memberti of diftertot lleir6iiufe duS “Cbmitt^rcfal Boaiitfe, Ac. 1?hitdljr, 
those wlio llll fhe 'highest and most hnpdi^taht offices, Tas Judges bf 
the Sudder D'ewany Adaltit, SecretSHes'to Goremiuexit, ‘ihe Heinhem 
of the Supreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Semnt may rise to* 
the highest office, of Governor General of India. "In ‘former times,, 
native fathers were anxious to educate ^ their children according to* 
the usages of ‘ those days, in order ‘to qualify 'them for such offices, 
under govemihent as they migltt reasonably hope to dbtain ; suid 
young men had the most poa-ertul mbtives for sedulously cultivating' 
their minds, in the laudable ambition of risingby their merits to 'an 
honourable rank in society; whereas, under the present syeteto, 'so* 
trifling are the rewards held Out to native talent, that hardly atty 
stimulus to intellectual improvement remains ; yUt, yoUr 'Majestyb- 
faithful subjects felt confident, that notwithstanding these Un^Ottlv 
able circumstances, the natives of bad ia Would not sink into ‘absolute* 
mental lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the ‘world 
of letters, and to exercise the liberty Of the Press for their moral, 
and intellectual improvement, which are ‘far more valuable than *ihe 
acquisition of riches or any other temporal advantages Under arbitrary 
power. ^ 

45th. I'hose gentlemen propose and eUaCt laws *for the ' Govern*' 
ment of the extensive territory under their control, and also administer* 
these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, and superintend manufactories 
carried on in behalf of the state ; and they ' ha Ve introduced according 
to their judgment, certain judicial, commerci^, and revenue systems, 
to which it may be supposed tbey are partial, as being their own, 
and therefore support them with their whole influence and abilities as- 
of the most efficient and salutary character. It is also the established 
cUatom of these gentlemen to transmit Official reports from time to 
time, to the Court of Directors, to make them acquainted with the* 
mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness enjoyed by 
the people of this vast empire, from the mauner in which the laws are 
ikiministered. 

46th. Granting that those gentlemen Were almost ixilallible in 
their judgment and their systems nearly peifeOt ; yet your llajest^s* 
bithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that die 'patem^ anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often expressed lor the Welfare of* 
many millions dependent upon them in a country situated at the* 
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dislanea of ia^raral thoosimd miles, would suggest to them the {propriety 
of estahUshiug some other means besides, to ascertain whether thjs 
isystems introduced in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to 
the natiTes of this country, as their authors might fondly suppose or 
would have others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no means by 
which impartial information on these subjects can be obtained by the 
Oourt of Directors or other authorities in England, except in one of 
the two following modes : either, first, by the existence of a Free 
Press in this country and the Establishment of Newspapers in the 
<difierent Districts under the special partronage of the Court of Direc- 
tors and subject to the control of law only, or secondly by the 
appointment of a commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence 
and respectability, totally unconnected with the Governing Body in 
this country, which may from time to time, investigate on the spot, 
the condition of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge with their 
own eyes regarding the operation of the systems of law and juris* 
prudence under which they live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great expense that would be necessary to 
induce men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify 
them for the important task, to undertake a work of such difficulty, 
which must be .frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable 
obstacles to the introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceed- 
ing by commission ; from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
therefore, do not entertain any sanguine expectations ; unless yonr 
Majesty mfiuenced by humane considerations for the welfare of your 
subjects, were graciously pleased to enjoin its adoption from a con- 
viction of its expediency whatever might be the expense attending it 

49th. The publication of truth and the natunal expression of 
pawn’s sentiments through the medium o£ the Press, entail no burden 
^ the State, and should it appear to your Majesty and the enligh- 
tened men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege 
which is so essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could 
pot s^ely be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have 
ci^ch unquestionable proo& of their loyalty and attachment, 
aubj^t only to the restraints wisely impost upon the Press* by 

laws ol England, your Mthful subjects entreat on bebalf of 
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Ihttt ycmr Ifojesty will be gxiamm^y pleased to grant it, 
tmbject io such severer restramts and heavier penalties as may be 
deemed necessary ; but legal restramts, not those of arbitrary powers 
and penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction according to 
die forms of the Laws of England, — not at the will and pleasure of 
one or two individuals without investigation or without hearing any 
defence or going through any of the forms prescribed by law^ to 
ensure the equitable administration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous among them, 
always employed two intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs 
or Lord Lieutenants, AWibar^avees, or news-writer who published 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofeornavees, or eonfiden* 
tial correspondent, who sent a private and particular account of evory 
occurrence worthy of notice ; and although these Lord Lieutenants 
wei^e often particular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when they appeared to deserve 
it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not checking 
the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; which shews that even 
the Mogul Princes, although their form of Government admitted 
nothing better, were convinced, that in a country so rich and so 
replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

51st. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, they 
have become naturally, habituated ; and if its present^ RttleTs hanre 
brought with them purer principles from the land of their birfli vdiieh 
may better withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temi^tions to which jthey are exposed ; — on the other hand, from the 
seat of the Supreme Government being placed at an immen|| distimee 
and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, they 
are left more at liberty to follow Uieir own interests, and looking 
toward to the qatei and secure enjoyment of their wealth in their 
saUve li^, (hay may care littia lot flie character thny leave behind 
them in a remote country, among a pecfple to wiwse opinion they 
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liava m xegMi* Tour Majesty's faitUiil e^bjeets, therefore, hwibly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is absolutely 
necessary to presenre your faithful subjects from the abuses of 
uncontrolled power. 

52nd^ That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or point out only 
theoretical defects in established systems, they beg leave to caU your 
Majesty’s attention to the observations contained in a Number of a 
most respectable Baptist Missionary work, the accuracy of which, 
although it has now been two years**^ in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the numerous civil servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it points 
out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that persons who feel 
aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court of Directors, 
imd thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding ; and with neither friends in 
England nor knowledge of the coimtry, they could entertain no 
hope of success, since they know that the transmission of their 
representations, depends in point of time, upon the pleasure of the 
lo^l Government, which will probably, in order to counteract their 
infi,uence, accompany them with observations, the nature of which 
would be totally unknown to the complainants, — discouragements 
which in fact haye operated as complete preventives, so that no instance 
of such a representation from the Natives of Bengal, has ever beeu 
known. 

54tL In conclusion, your Majesty's faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, flrst, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and 
JBeguIation before mentioned, which has been registered by the Judgp 
of your Majesty's Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority in 
this country, from assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
,your Majesty and the High Council of the Realm, to narrow |he 
{Sciyileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty's faithful subjectu^ 
v^hn claim your protection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
y0^r Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
^Iplaasefjl to euact, 

8eppnd|iy, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, thalj ypur 
wm ^ pleased confinn to them the priyilegaf Aey ha yp^so 

^ tjoerteiii' asriaii of lk».Fri^i}f Indis, pulM^^i^ecmhvirt 1821, 
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loiig enjoyed, of expre9Bing their »e»timenta through the medium of 
the Press* subject to such legal restraints as may be thought necessary 
or that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a commission 
of intelligent and independent Gentlemen, to inquire into the real 
condition of the millions Providence has placed under your high 
protection. 

/55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of almost 
half the globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart by the sympatliy which 
forms a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your subjects, not 
to overlook their condition ; they appeal to you by the honour of that 
great nation which under your Royal auspices has obtained the^ glorious 
title of Liberator of Europe, not to permit the possibility of millions 
of your subjects l)eing wantonly trampled on and oppressed; they 
lastly appeal to you ])y the glory of your Crown on which the eyes of 
the world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, to perpetual 
Hjppression and degradation. 
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A LETTER ON ENGLISH EDUCATION • 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, 
Governor-General in Council. 

My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon the 
notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any public 
measure, there are circumstances when silence would be carrying 
this respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present rulers ol 
India, coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a 
people whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas, are 
almost entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so 
intimately acquainted with their real circumstances as the natives o£ 
the country are themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty to ourselves and afford our rulers just grounds of 
complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like 
the present, to supply them with such accurate information as might 
enable them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial 
to the coimtry, and thus second by our local knowledge and expe^ 
rience their declared benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta evince^ 
the laudable desire of Government to improve the natives of India 
by education,— a blessing for which they must ever be grateful, and 
every* well-wisher of the human race must be desirous that the efforts 

**The British Government was known to be appropriating funds for the promotion of 
Indian education ; and the kind of promotion most desirable was the subject of eager die* 
cussion. Should the Government seek simply to develop and deepen the ediuoati(Hi al> 
ready in vogue in India ? Or should it boldly endeavour to introduce the innovations ol 
European science and European culture ? The ** Orientabsts *’ clamoured tor the exdu- 
sive pursuit of Oriental studies. They were hotly opposed by the Anglicists,” diief 
among whom was Rammohun Roy. The Government seemed inclined to yield to the 
OrifmtaUst view and announced the intenfion of establisbing a Sanskrit College in Cal- 
cutta. This step drove Rammohun, undaimted by the scant courtesy which his former 
appeals to the British authorities had received, to address a Letter on Sdueatim 
to Lord Amherst, the new Qovemor-GeneraL’*— The Lf/e and LeUerg of Baja BamtMhm 
by llfisB Collet. 
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mttdd to promote ahcmld he guided by moet euHghteiied 
priikoiples, eo that stream of intelligenoe may flow tu the moat 
useftd channels. 

When tfaia seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that 
the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of money 
to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We 
were filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in 
employing European gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the 
natives of Lidia in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and other useful sciences, which the natives of EuropO 
have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge, thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
filled *with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude, we already 
offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous and 
enlightened nations of the West with the glorious ambition of 
j^nting in Asia the arts and sciences of Modern Europe, 
v/ We find that the Government are establishing a Sanscrit school 
under Hindu Pandits' to impart such knowledge^^as is already current 
in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed 
in Europe^ before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to 
load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions, of little or no practical us^to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire^ what was known two thousand years 
ag{^with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then pro* 
duc^ by speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
paHa of India, v/ * 

^ Hie ‘ Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time ia 
necessary lor its acquisition, is well known to have been for ages a 
lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning coxt^ 
dmdd under this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to 
reward jrthe labour of acquiring iti But if it were thought necessary 
to peit^etuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable 
infmmiation it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished 
by Other lUeiahs than the establishment of a new Sanscrit College ; lor 
Atie have been always and are now numerous professors of Sahseidt 
In the diffe|:ent parts of the country engaged in teaching thi# 1|^ 
guage, as weH as the other branches of literature which to be 
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tic»i» if desiraUe, would be dlecluaUj promotedt by holdix^ oui 
pxemiums and granting certain allowances to their most eminent 
professors, who hare already undertaken on their own account to 
teach them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater 
exertion. 

v^From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the natives of India^iwas intended by the Government in England^ 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship^s exalted situation, thatif the plan now 
adopted » be followed, it will completely defeat the object propoi^d, 
since n6 improvement can be expected from inducing young. men^fo 
oonsume a dozen years of the most valuable period of their Uvps, 
in acquiring the niceties of Vyakaran or Sanskrit Grammar^or 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following : khadu» 
signil^dng to eat, Ithadati he or she or it eats, query, whether doel. 
hhadati taken as a whole convey the meaning he, she or it eats, or 
are separate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinctions of thq 
words, as if in the English language it were asked how much mean* 
mg is there in the eat and how much in the s , and is the whole meaur 
ihg of the word conveyed by these two portions of it distinctly or by 
them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations at 
the following which are the themes suggested by. the Vedanta * — m 
what manner is the soul absorbed in the Deity ? What relation does 
it bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths be fitted to be better 
members of society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to 
believe, that all visible things have no real existence, that as father 
brother, &c., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve no real 
affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from them aud leave 
the world the better. 

Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the 
Himansa from knowing what it is that makes the killer of^*a, goat 
sinless by pronouncing certain passages of the Vedanta and what is 
the real nature and operative influence of passsages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nyaya Sastra cannot be said to have improved 
his mind after he has learned from it into how many ideal classes the 
objects in the universe are divided and what speculative relation, the 
soul bears to the body, the body to the soul, the eye* to the ear, &c. 
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h, Older to etiabte yoor Lordship to appreciate die utility of 
cooraging each imagmary leaming as above characterized, I beg ytmr 
Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and literal 
tare in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the progress of 
knowledge made since he wrote. 

^ If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge^ the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to displace the bystem of the schoolmens which was the best calculated^ 
to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the Sanscrit system of 
education^> would be the best calculated^ keep this country in dark* 
nesS| if such had been the policy of the*^ British legislature. Bul^ as 
the improvement of the native populatiomis the object of the Govenr» 
ment/ it will consequently promote^ a more liberal^ and enlightened 
system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may to 
accomplished with the sums proposedlhy employing a few gentlemen 
of "Inlent and leamingl educated in Wrope^Wd providing a CoUega^ 
famished with necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus* 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myseU 
dischaiging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also to 
that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended their 
benevolent care to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve 
the inhabitants, and therefore humbly trust you will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Loxd^ 
ship. 

I have the honour, d:o., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 



APPENDIX. 

ADDRESS TO LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK* 


To TAB RiGirr IIon. Lord William Cavendish Bentinok, & c . 

Mr Lord, 

With hearts filled with the deepest gratitude, and impressed with 
the utmost reverence, we, the undersigned native inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its vicinity, beg to be permitted to approach your 
Lordship, to offer personally our humble but warmest acknowledge-' 
ments lor the invaluable protection which your Lordship’s government 
has recently afforded to the lives of the Hindoo female part of your 
subjects, and for your humane and successful exertions in rescuing us 
for ever, from the gross stigma hitherto attached to our character as 
wilful murderers of females, and zealous promoters of the practice of 
suicide. 

Excessive jealousy of their female connections, operating on the 
breasts of Hindu princes, rendered those despots regardless of the 
common bonds of society, and of their incumbent duty as protectors 
of the weaker sex, insomuch that with a view to prevent every 
possibility of their widows forming subsequent attachments, they 
availed themselves of their arbitrary power, and under the cloak of 
religion, introduced the practice of burning widows alive under the 
first impressions of sorrow or despair, immediately after the demise 
of their husbands. Tlie system of female destruction, being admirably 

^Aftor the abolition of the practice of Snttee, on January 14th, 1830, *' ‘a numerous and 
respectable body of petitionera,’ consisting of 800 inhabitants of Calcutta, laid before him 
their prayer for the abandonment of the prohibition, e e e e Counter-demonatrationB 
ivera speedily forthcoming. Two days afterwards two addresses were presented to the 
tiovemor-Qeneral in support of his Anti-Suttee policy. • ♦ • The other was signed by 
nadre inhabitants of the same city and present^ by Rammohun Roy and several of 
his well-hnovn oomradee«” The Life and LeUere af Baja Bammoftun Boy by Miss 
OoUet. 

Of this addreoa Rajs Bammohnn Boy is tip reputed and probable author.— E d. 
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eiiited to the selfisli and servile disposition of the populace, bas be^ 
eagerly followed by them, in defiance of the most sacred authorities, 
such as the Upanishads or the principal parts of the Vedaa^ and the 
Bhagavad Oita, as well as of the direct commandment of Manu, the 
first and the greatest of all the legislators, conveyed in the following 
words: ‘Let a widow continue till death forgiving all injuries, 
performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasui*e,* &c. 
<Ch. 5, V. 158.) 

While in fact fulfilling the suggestions of their jealousy they 
pretended to justify this hideous practice by quoting some passage 
from authorities of evidently inferior weight, sanctioning the wilful 
;a8cent of a widow on the flaming pile of her husband, as if they were 
ofering such female sacrifices in obedience to the dictates of the 
Sastras and not from the influence of jealousy. It is, however, xeij 
fortimste that the British government imder whose protection the 
lives of both the males and females of India have been happily placed 
by Providence, has, after diligent inquiry, ascertained that even 
those inferior authorities, permitting wilful ascent by a widow to the 
flaming pile, have been practically set aside, and that, in gross 
violation of their language and spirit, the relatives of widows have, in 
the burning of those infatuated females, almost invariably used to 
fasten them down on the pile, and heap over them large quantities 
of wood and other materials adequate to the prevention of their 
escape — an outrage on humanity which has been frequently peiye- 
trated under the indirect sanction of native officers, undeservedly 
employed for the security of life and preservation of peace and tran* 
quilUty. 

In many instances, in which the vigilance of the magistrate has 
deterred the native officers of police from indulging their own incli- < 
nation, widows have either made their escape from the pile after 
being partially burnt, or retracted their resolution to bum when 
brought to the awful task, to the mortifying disappointment of the 
instigators ; while in some instances the resolution to die has b^n 
aretracted, on pointing out to the widows the impropriety of their 
intended undertaking, and on promising them safety and mainte* 
nance during life, notwithstanding the severe reproaches liable 
iherehj to be heaped on them by their relatives and friends. 

In consideration of circumstances so disgraceful in themselves, 
nnd so incompatible with the principles of British rule, your Lord^^ip ? 
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in Council, fully impressed with the duties required of you by justice 
and humanity, has deemed it incumbent on you, for the honour of 
the British name, to come to the resolution, that the lives of your 
female Hindoo subjects should be henceforth more efficiently pro- 
tected ; that the , heinous sin of cruelty to females may no longer 
be committed, and that the most ancient and purest system of Hindoo 
religion should not any longer be set at nought by the Hindoos 
themselves. The magistrates, in consequence, are, we understand,, 
positively ordered to execute the resolution of government by all 
possible means. 

We are, my Lord, reluctantly restrained by the consideration of 
the nature of your exalted situation, from indicating aur inward 
feelings by presenting any valuable offering as commonly adopted 
on such occasions ; but we should consider otirselves highly guilty 
of insincerity and ingratitude, if we remained negligently sdent when 
urgently called upon by our feelings and conscience to express pub* 
licly the gratitude we feel for the everlasting obligation you have 
graciously conferred on the Hindoo community at large. We, how* 
ever, are at a loss to iind language sufficiently indicative even of a 
small portion of the sentiments we are desirous of expressing on the 
occasion ; we must therefore conclude this address with entreating 
that your Lordship will condescendingly accept our most grateful 
acknowledgments for this act of benevolence towards us, and will 
pardon the silence of those who, though equally partaking of the 
blessing bestowed by your Lordship, have through ignorance or 
prejudice omitted to join us in this common cause. 
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anti^suttee petition.' 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceas* 
ed husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo- 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit 
on the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, although nearly a twelve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling enter- 
tained on the subject by a numerous portion of the native commu- 
nity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented by the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck, in January, 1830 .] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre- 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting the re-establish- 
ment of the rite of burning their widows ; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House from supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the whole native population, your petitioners respectfully 

* Tins petition was presented in opposition to the appeal of the advocates of Suttee to 
the authorities in !^|t|^d in favour of the practice. It is generally known to be, and is 
probaldy the prodtss^on of Raja Eammohun Roy.— Ed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the nature and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a sense of doubt res- 
pecting the real essence of the soul, give rise to feelings of great 
dissatisfaction with our limited powers, as well as with all human 
acquirements which fail to inform us on these interesting points. On 
the other hand, a notion of the existence of a supreme superintending 
power, the Author and Preserver of this harmonious system, who h^s 
organized and who regulates such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial 
objects, and a due estimation of that law which teaches that man 
should do unto others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to 
human nature, and tend to render our existence agreeable to ourselves 
and profitable to the rest of mankind. The former of these sources 
of satisfaction, viz,, a belief in God, prevails generally ; being derived 
either from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive survey of 
the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the works of nature. 
The latter, although it is partially taught also in every system of 
religion with which I am acquainted, is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian religion I 
was for a long time imable to distinguish as such, amidst the various 
doctrines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors, 
and in the conversation of those teachers of Christianity with whom 
I have had the honour of holding communication. Amongst these 
x)pinions, the most prevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled 
to appellatipn of Christian who does not believe in the divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the divine nature of God, 
the Fadier of aU created beings. Many allow a much greater latitude 
to the term Christian, and consider it as comprehending all who 
acknowledge the Bible to contain the revealed will of God, however 
they may differ from others in their interpretations of particular 
passages of Scripture ; whilst some require from him who claims the 
title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines of Christ, as 
taught by himself, without insisting on implicit confidence in those of 
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the Apostles, as being, except when speaking from inspiration, like 
other men, liable to mistake and error. That they were so, is obvioxiA 
from the several instances of differences of opinion amongst the 
Apostles recorded in tlie Acts and Epistles. ^ 

Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, rationality, and 
priority of their own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of 
arguments, that I cannot hope to be able to adduce here any new 
reasoxiings of sufficient novely and force to attract the notice of my 
readers. Besides, in matters of religion particularly men in general, 
through prejudice and partiality to the opinions which they once form, 
pay little or no attention to opposite sentiments (however reasonable 
^ey may be) and often turn a deaf ear to what is most consistent 
with the laws of nature, and conformable to the dictates of human 
reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to those who are 
not biased by prejudice, and who are, by the grace of God, open 
to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of different sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their 
inquiries in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the 
sacred traditions, and most acceptable to common sense. For these 
reasons, 1 decline entering into any discussion on those points, and 
confine my attention at present to the task of laying before my fellow- 
creatures the words of Christ, with a translation from the English into 
Sanscrit, and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that by 
separating from the other matters contained in the New Testament, 
the moral precepts found in that book, these will be more likely to 
produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of 
men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding. For, 
historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and 
disputes of free-thinkers and anti-christians, especially miraculous 
relations, which are much less wonderful tlian the fabricated tales 
handed down to the native of Asia,t and consequently would be apt, 
at best, to carry little weight with them. On the contrary, moral 
doctrines, tending evidently to the maintenance of the peace and 
harmony of mankind at large, are beyond the reach of metaphysical 

^Vide Acta, ch. xi. 2, 3, ch. xv. 2, 7; I Corinthians, ch. i. 12 ; Galatians, ch. ii. 11, 12, 13. 

t Agasli is famed for haring swallowed the ocean, when it had given him oSimce, and 
haring restored it by urinary evacuation : at his command, also, the Vindhya range of 
mountains prostiat^ itself, and so remains. (WUion't Dictionary.] 
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perversion, and intelligible alike to the learned and to the unlearned, 
Tliis simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calculated 
to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of God, who has 
equally subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and has 
equally admitted all to be partakers of the boimtiful mercies which 
he has lavished over nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate the 
conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot but hope the best effects 
from its promulgation in the iiresent form. 




THE 


PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 

THE 

GUIDE TO PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 


*^And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain : and 
when he was set, his disciples came imto him ; and he opened his 
mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for 
they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful : 
for they shad obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you^ and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceedingly glad : for great is your reward in heaven : for so perse-; 
cuted they the prophets which were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle, and put it it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
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the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least cqmmandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven : but whoseover shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. For I say unto you. That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment : but 
I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment : and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council : but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, go 
thy way : first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst thou art in the 
way with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
cut thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery : But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for -thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hcU. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
Emm thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
ditould perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into heU. 
li hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement : But I say unto you That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, 
committeth adultery. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy : But I say unto you. Love your enemies, 
bless &em that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and priqr 
for them which despitefoUy use you and persecute you ; that ye may 
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be the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh 
his san to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even 
the publicans so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. 

^ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father, which is in 
heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth : that thine alms may 
be in secret : and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are : 
for they love to pray standing in the sjuiagogues and in the comera 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heatlien do : for they think, that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 
After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven : give us this day our daily bread : 
and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors : and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil : for thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. For if ye forgive 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you : but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. 

Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance : for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto 
men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 1'hey have their reward. But 
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thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; ^at 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father who is m 
secret ; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth noir 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal ? 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. The light 
of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 'whole body 
shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! 

No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one„ 
and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore I say unto 
you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, ©r what ye 
shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment ? Behold the fowls 
of the air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
bams; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? 
(consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin : aud yet I say unto you. That even Solomon in all hia 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of little faith ? There- 
fore take no thought, saying What shall we eat ? or, What shall we 
drink ? or, Where witlial shall we be clothed ? (For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, aiid his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added onto* 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is- 
the evil thereof. * / 

* Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgm^t ye- 
judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
iMi measured to you again. And why behpldest thou the mote that 
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is in thy 'brother’s eye, but cbnsiderest not the beam that is in thine- 
own eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me puU out the- 
mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye ? 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and 
then 'shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet and 
turn ' again and rend you. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you : for every 
one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you,, 
whdm if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask 
a: fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ? 
Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them : for this is the law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate : for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go- 
in thereat : because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth imto life, and few there be that find it. Beware of false- 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves . Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men , 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good frUit ; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree- 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the- 
fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess tmto- 
them, I never knew you : depart from me ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will ‘ liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a tock : and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winda 
bUw, and beat upon that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded 
upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
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doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, wMch built hit 
house upon the sand : and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : and great 
was the fall of it. And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine : for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 

^ And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with him and hie 
disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disci- 
ples, Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? But 
when Jesus heard that, he said unto them. They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice : for I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Then came 
to him the disciples of J ohn, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ? And Jesus said imto them, 
Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the bride- 
grootn is with them ? but the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast. No man putteth 
a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for that which is put in to 
fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made worse. 
Neither do men put new wine into old bottles : else the bottles break, 
^^and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish : but they put new 
wine into new' bottles, and both are preserved. 

t Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves : be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men : for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues ; and ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony against them and 
the Centiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you. And the brother shall deliver up 
the brother to death, and the father the child : and the children shall 
rise up against their parents, and cause them to be put to death. 
And ye shall be hated of all men for my naine’s sake : but he that 
^dureth to the end shall be saved. But when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another : for verily I say unto you, Ye 
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shall not have gone over Ihe cities o£ Israel, till the Son of man be 
eeme. The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord. If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of bis household ? 
Fear them not therefore : for there is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed ; and hid, tliat shall not be known. What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light : and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. But who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven. Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a Blanks foes shall be they of his own household. He th at lovetli father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh 
not his cross, and foUoweth after me, is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it : and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receive th me, receiveth him Uiat sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 

^ At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 0 Father, 
Loid of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and pnident, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even, so 
father : for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered 
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junto me of my Father : and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whonv* 
eofSver the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all t/e that labour 
jmd are heavy laden, and I will give ypu rest. Take my yoke upon 
\you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
ishall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light. 

^ At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the com ; 
nnd his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of 
,-com, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath day. But he said unto them. Have ye not read what David did, 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him ; how he 
’entered into the house of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which 
was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were with him, 
-but only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the law, how that on 
the sabbath days, the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and 
Are blameless ? But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater 
than the temple. But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will 
‘have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
'guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he went into their sjuiagogue : 
•and, Behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying. Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days ? that 
they might accuse him. And he said imto them, What man shall 
there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a 
pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out ? 

, How much then is a man better than a sheep ? Wherefore it is law- 
,fal to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith he to the man, 
^Atretch . forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth ; and. it was rea- 
iored whole, like as the other. 

: against me ; and he that gathereth 

.•not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
^ven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 
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Iruitgood ; or else maike the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for 
the tree is known by his fru|t. 0 generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of the heart 
tha mouth speaketh A good man, out of good the treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things : But I say unto you, That every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned. 

While he yet talked to the people, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him. Then one said 
unto him. Behold, thy mother and brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told Wm, 
Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? And he stretched 
forth his hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren ! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. 

*The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea- 
side. And great multitudes were gathered together unto him, so 
that he ivent into a ship, and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; and when he sowed, sonve seeds 
fell by tlie way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up : 
some fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth : and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth ; 
and when the sun was up^ they were scorched ; and because they had 
no root, they withered 4way : and some fell among thorns ; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them : but other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fmit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. And the disciples 
cayie, and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in parables ; 
He answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance : but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables : 
because they seeing, see not ; and hearing they hear not, nei^er do 
j^ey understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
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which saith» By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and 
seeing ye shali see, and shall not perceive : for this people*s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed ; lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and 1 should heal them. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see : and your ears, for they hear. For verily I soy 
unto you, That many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them. Hear ye therefore 
the parable of the sower. When any one heareth the -word of the 
kingdclip, and understandeth it not, then coineth the wicked one, 
and dfktcheth away that which was sown in his heart. This 
is he which received seed by the wayside. But he that received 
the »seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, 
but dureth for a while ; for when tribulation or persecution 
aiiseth because of the word, by and by he is ofEended. He also that 
received seed among the thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the 
care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word, ^ and he becometh unfruitful. But he that received seed into 
the ground is he that heareth the word, and understandeth it ; which 
also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. Another parable put he forth unto them, saying. 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field : but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tarea 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. ^ the 
serWnts of the householder came and said unto him. Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field ? from whence then hath it tares ? 
He said unto them. An enemy hath done this. The servants sidd 
unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up ? But he 
said, Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest : and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers. Gather ye together first 
the tares, and^ bind them in bundles to bum them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn. Another parable put he forth unto tliem, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, which 
a man took, and sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of all 
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seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
beoometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. Another parable spake he unto them : The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them ; that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will 
utter things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world. Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into the house : 
and his disciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable 
of the tares of the field. He answered and said unto them, He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; the field is the world ; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom ; but the tares aie the 
children of the wicked one : tlie enemy that sowed them is the devil ; 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the angels..^ 
As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire ; 6o' shall 
it be in tlie end of this world. The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast them unto a 
furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

^ Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, which were of 
Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders ? for they wash not their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by your tra/lition ? For Gcji 
commanded, saying, Honour thy Father and mother : and, He that 
curselih father or mother let him die the death. But ye say, Whoso- 
ever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me ; and honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall he free. Thus have ye made the commandment of 
God of none effect by your tradition. Ye hypocrites ! well did Esaia^ 
prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh imto ine with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far 
from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. And he called the multitu de, and said 
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iinto them. Hear, and understand ; not that which goeth into the 
month defileth a man ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, 
deileth a man. Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying ? 
But he answered and said. Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up. Let them alone : they be blind 
leaders of tlie blind : and if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch. Then answered Peter and said unto him, Declare 
unto us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without under- 
standing ? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught ? 
But those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from 
the heart ; and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : these are the things which defile a man ; but to eat wi|h 
unwashen hands defile th not a man. 

^ And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus said unto them. Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. And they 
re|8oned among themselves, saying, It is because we have taken no 
bread. Which when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, 0 ye of 
little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have brought 
no bread ? How is it that ye do not understand that I spake it not 
to you concerning bread, that ye should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees ? Then understood they how that 
he bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

^ When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, saying. Whom do men say that 1, the Son of man, am ? And 
l^ey said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the 
G^st, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And I say also 
unto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I wiB 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou 
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shalt bind on eftrth sLall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt lod^ on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he hia 
discijp^les, that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ. 
From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day; Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying,. 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall not be unto thee. But he turned, 
and said unto Peter, G^et thee behind me, Satan : thou art an offence 
unto me, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men. Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any mcm will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me : for whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man profited^ 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 
a m^ give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily I say unto you. There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom. 

^ At" the same time came the disciples unto Jesus saying, Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said. Verily 1 
say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the. 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such little* child 
in my name, receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 

Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it must needs be that 
offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh ! 
Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
rathmr than having two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting * 
fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
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two eyes to be cast into hell-fire. Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven. For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost. How think ye ? K 
a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray ? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even so, it is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish. Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he ahj^l] , 
neglect to hear them, tell it imto the church : hut if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bonnd in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, Lonl, liow 9ft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith 
unto him, I say not unto thee. Until seven times ; but Until seventy 
times seven. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would take . account of his servants. And when 
he had begum to reckon, one was brought unto him which owed him 
ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as h j had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved with com* 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the same 
servant went out, and foimd one of his fellow*servants which owed 
him an himdred pence ; and he laid hands on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
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fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying, HaTe patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not ; but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, they were very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said vinto him, 0 thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst me : shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee ? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. 

^ The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him. Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause ? And he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
He which made them at the beginning, made them male and female ; 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife ; and they twain, shall be one flesh ? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. They say imto him, Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, andHO 
put her away ? He saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives : but from the 
beginning it was not so. And I say unto yon, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it he for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery : and whoso marrieth [her which is put away 
doth commit adultery. His disciples say unto him. If the case of the 
man be so with h^s wife, it is not good to marry. But he said unto 
them, All men cannot receive this saying, save tJiey to whom it is 
given.. For there are some eunuchs which were so bom from their 
mother’s womb; and there are some eunuchs which were made 
eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive 
itj let him receive it 

Then were there brought imto him little children, that he should 
put hia hands on them, and pray : and the disciples rebiiked them. 
But Jesus said. Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid hia hands on 
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them, and departed thence. And, behold, one came and eaid onto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? 
And he said unto him, Why csllest thou me good ? there is none good 
but one, that t>, God : but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do 
no murder, Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man 
jBaith unto him, All these things have I kept from my youth up : 
what lack I yet? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
eell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come and follow me. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful : for he had great possessions. 
Then said Jesus imto his disciples. Verily I say unto you, That a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say 
unto you, It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of When his 

disciples heard it, they were exceedingly amazed, saying. Who then 
can be saved ? But Jesus beheld them^ and said unto them, With 
m^n this is impossible ; but with God all things are possible. Then 
answered Peter and said imto him. Behold, we have forsaken all, and 
followed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? And Jesus said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you. That ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall ,8it on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or i&ther, or mother, or wife or children, or lands for my name^s sake, 
^all receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But 
many that are first shall be last ; and the last shall he first. 

^ For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a 
day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third 
boor, and saw others standing idle in the market place, and said unto 
tibem, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right, I will give 
you. And they went their way. Again he went out about the sixth 
and ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the elevei^th hour he 
went outt and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
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atftxkl ye here all the day idle ? They eay imto him, Beeause no man 
hath hired us. He said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; and 
whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. So when even was come, 
the lord of . the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when 
they came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received every 
man a penny. But when the first came, they supposed that they 
should have received more ; and they likewise received every man a 
penny. And when they had received tt, they murmured against the 
goodman of the house, saying. These last have wrought hut one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But he answered one of them, and said, Friend, 
I do thee no wrong : didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? 
Take that thine is, and go thy way : I will give unto this last, even 
as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good? So the last shall be, 
first, and the first last : for many be called, but few chosen. 

Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her 
^sons, worshipping him, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he 
said unto her, What wilt thou ? She saith unto him, Grant that these 
my two sons may sit, tlie one on thy right hand, and the other oi the 
left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said. Ye know not 
what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ? They 
say unto liim, We are able. And he saith unto them. Ye shall drink 
indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not 
mine to give, but it shall he given to them for whom it is prepared of 
my Father. And when the ten heard it, they were moved with indig* 
nation against the brethren. But Jesus called them unto him, and said, 
Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you : but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant : even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

^ And when he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said. 
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By what authority doest thou these things ? and who gave thee this 
authority t And Jesus answered end said unto them, I also will ask 
you one thing which if ye tell me, I in likewise will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence was 
it ? from heaven, or of men ? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying, If we shall say from heaven ; he will say unto us, why did ye 
not then believe him ? But if we shall say, of men ; we fear the 
people ; for aU hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, 
and said, We cannot tell. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you 
by what authority I do these things. But what think ye ? A certain 
man had two sons ; and he came to the first, and said, son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard. He answered, and said, I will not : but 
afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the second, and 
said likwise. And he answered and said, I go sir : and went not. 
Whetlier of the twain did the will of his father ? They say unto him. 
The first. Jesus saith unto them, Verly I say unto you, That the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 
For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not : but the publicans and the harlots believed him : and ye ^ 
when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, that ye might belie re 
him. Hear another parable : There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a wine* 
press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far coimtiy : and when the time of the fruit drew near, 
he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it. And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. Again he sent other 
eervants more than the first : and they did unto them likewise. But 
last of , all he sent imto them his son, saying. They will reverence 
my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among 
themselves, This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance. And they caught him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard, and slew him. When therefore the lord of the vineyard 
cometh,* what will he do unto those husbandmen ? They say tmto 
hhtt, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the 
fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read in the 
scriptures, The stone whiclL|he builders rejected, the same is 
come the head of the cot^: this is the Lord's doing, and it is 
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marvellous in our eyes ? Tberefore say I unto you, the kingdom of 
God shall be* taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 

^ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent forth, his servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wedding : and they would not come. Again, he 
sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden, 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner : my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready : come unto the marriage. But they 
made light of it, and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise : And the remnant took his servants, and entreated 
them spitefully, and slew them. But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth : and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those 
murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith he to Kis servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not wordiy. 
Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid 
to the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good : 
and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not on 9^ 
wedding garment : and he saith unto him. Friend, how earnest thdu 
in hither not having a wedding garment ? And he was speechlees. 
Then said the king to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are 
chosen. 

Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in hie talk. And they sent out imto him their disciples 
with the Herodians, saying. Master we know, that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man ; for 
thou regardest not the person of men. Tell us therefore what thinkest 
thou ; Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ceesar, or not ? But Jesus per-^' 
ceived their wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny, 
And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription ? 
They say imto him, Caesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Bender there- 
Ibre unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ; and unto God the things 
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^ta]:^Qod*s. When they had heard tihete toorda, they manreUed 
-and left hii»| and went dieir way. , 

The same day came to him the Saddncees, which say that there is 
EO resurrection, and asked him, saying, Master, Moses said, If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up 
^eoed unto his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren : and 
ihe first, vdien he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother : likewise the second also, and the third, 
unto the seventh. And last of all, the woman died also. Therefore 
in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of seven ? for they all had 
her. Jesu^ answered and said unto tliem. Ye do err, not knowing the 
ecriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of Gbd 
in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob ? God is 
not the Gk)d of the dead, but of the living. And when the multitude 
beard this, they were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one of them, which 
was a lawyer, asked him a question^ tempting him, and saying. Master, 
which is the great commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him, 
'Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and wi,th all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command* 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
eaying. What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto 
Idm, The son of David. He saith unto them, How then, doth David 
in spirit call him Lord ? saying, the Lord said imto my Lord, Sit thou 
<m my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If David 
then call him Lord, how is he his son? And no man was able to 
enswer him a word ; neither durst any man, from that day forth, ask 
faim any more questions, 

* Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, saying 
The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore what- 
apever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye after 
* linrtthew, dbap, xxiii. 
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their works : for they say, and do not* For they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men's shoulders ; but they 
^temselvee will not move them with one of their fingers. But all 
their worits they do for to be seen of men : they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments, and love the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But 
be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your Master, even Christ ; and all 
ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon the earth : for 
one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters : 
for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
3rou shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. But 
woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in youredvea^ 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye devour widows* houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer : therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is 
made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Woe unto you, ye blind guides ! which say. Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by the gold of 
&e temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blind: for whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools and blind : 
f<nr whether ia greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ? 
Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
tSnngs thereon. And whoso shall swear by the temple, sweareth by 
it, and by him that dweUeth therein. And he that shall swear by 
hekven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. Woe imto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
maJttera of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith : these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Hiarisees, hypocrites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Thou 
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blind Phari^e, cleanse first that which is within the cup and the 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto you, 
sctibes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited sepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead ifnen*8 bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children 
of them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
youi’ fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell ? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of them ye shall kill 
and crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from city to city : that upon you may 
coiqe all the righteous blood shed upon the eartli, from the blood 
of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharia's son of Barachias, whom 
ye slew between the temple aud the altar. Verily I say imto you* All 
these things shall come upon this generation. 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that kiUest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent imto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not £ 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. 

^ Watch therefore ; for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come. But know tliis, that if the good man of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye 
also ready : for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh: 
Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made 
itder over his household, to give them meat in due season ? Blessed ta 
that servant, whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 
Verily I say imto you, That he shall make him ruler over all his goods. 
But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming ; and shall begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and 
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drink with the drunken ; the lord of that sei-vant shall come in a day 
when he looketh not for htm, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites ; there slraU be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

® Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were wise, and five were foolish. They that were foolish 
took their lamps, and took no oil with them : but the wise took oil in 
their vessels with their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried they all 
slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins 
arose, and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil ; for our lamps are gone out. But the wise 
answered, saying. Not so ; lest there be not enough for us and you : 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. And while 
they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage : and the door was shut. Afterward 
came also the other virgins, saying. Lord, Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said. Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch 
therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh. For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. And unto one he gave five talents, another two, and to 
pother one ; to every man according to his several ability ; and 
straightway took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. And likewise he that had received two, he also gained other 
two. But he that had received one, went and digged in the earth, 
And hid his lord’s money. After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents ; Behold, I have gained beside them 
five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant : thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
Tni^lrA thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
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and faidiiul servant ; thou hast been faithful over a lew things, I' 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. Then he which had received the one talent came and said; 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou ^ 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed : and I 
was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo there thou 
hast that is thine. His Lord answered and said unto him, Thxm 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own with usury. Take therefore the 
talent from him, and give it unto him which hath ten talents. For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance ; 
but from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
all nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a she* 
pherd divideth his sheep from the goats : and he shall set the Bhee{i 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father,, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty^ 
and ye gave me diink : 1 was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked,, 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : 1 was in prison,, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we the© sick, or in prison,, 
and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say imto them. 
Verily I say imto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall h^ 
say also unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat : 1 was thirsty, and ye gave 
no drink : I Was a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and yn 
doih^ me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 
s h al l they also answer him, saying Iiord, when saw we thee an hung* 
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ovathirst/or a Btranger/or ixaked, or Bick» or in prison, and 
did not nmuBter unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying 
Verily I say imto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into* 
everlasting punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 

^ And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, 
many publicans and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his 
disciples : for there were many, and they followed him. And when 
the scribes and Pliarisees saw him eat with publicans and sinners, 
they said unto his disciples, How is it that he eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners ? When Jesus heard it, he saith unto 
them. They that are whole have no need of the Physician, but they 
that are sick : I came not to call the righteous, but sinners « to 
repentance. And the disciples of Jolm and of the Pharisees used to 
fast : and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not ? And Jesua 
said unto them, Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them, they cannot fast. But the days will conle 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days. No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on 
an old garment : else the new piece that filled it up taketh away froni 
the old, and the rent is made worse. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles : else the new wine doth burst the bottles and the 
wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred : but new wine must 
be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of 
corn. And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the 
sabbath day that which is not lawful ? And he said unto themi 
Have ye never read what David did, when he had need, and was an 
hungered, he, and they that were with him ? How he went into the 
house of God in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread. which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave 
also to them which were with him ? And he said unto them. The 
sabbath was made for man and not man for the sabbath : therefore 
the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

t There came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing 
without, sent imto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about 
* Mark, chap ii., 15. • t Mark, chap, iii, 31. 
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turn ; aad they said unto him, Behold, ihy mother and thy brethren 
.mihcmt seek for thee. And he answered them, saying, Who is my 
mother, or my brethren ? And he looked round about on them which 
^t about him, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren ! For 
whosoever shall do the will of Ckni, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother. 

^ And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto 
them in his doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to 
sow ; and it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and 
the fowls of tlie air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground, where it had not much earth; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : but when the sun was 
up, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered away. 
And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said unto 
them. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the 
parable. And he said unto them. Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God : but unto them that are without, 
all these things are done in parables : that seeing they may see, and 
not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not imderstand ; lest 
at any time they should be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them. And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable ? 
and how then will ye know all parables ? The sower soweth the 
word. And these are they by the way side, where the word is sown. 
But when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they 
likewise which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it with gladness ; and have 
no root in themselves, and so endure but for a time : afterward, when 
aiHiction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. And these are they which are sown among thorns ; 
auch as hear the word, and tlie cares of this world, and the deceitful* 
ness of riches, and the lust of other things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these are they which are 
sown on good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive it, and 
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bring forth fruit, Bome thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, 
or under a bed ? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? For there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was anything 
kept secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what he hear : 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you : and unto 
you that hear shall more be given. For he that hath, to him shall 
be given : and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. And he said. So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how ; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full com in the ear. But when the fruit 
is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come, And he said Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 
of God ! or with what comparison shall we compare it ! lb is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth : but when it is sown, it groweth 
up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and shootetli out great 
branches ; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it. 

Then the Pharisees and scribes asked him, Why walk not thy 
disciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
imwashen hands ? lie answered and said unto them, W ell hath Esaias 
prophesied of you hypocrites, as it is written. This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and cups : and many other such like 
things ye do. And he said unto them, Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition. For 
Moses said, Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; and, Whoso curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death : but ye say, If a man shall say 
to his father or mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me ; he shall he free. And ye 
suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his mother : making 
the word of God of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
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delivered : and many such like things do ye. And when he called aU 
,the people unto him, he said unto them, Hearken unto me every one 
of you, and understand ; there is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him can defile him : but the things which come out of 
him, these are they that defile the man. If any man have ears to hear, 
let hini hear. And when he was entered into the house from the 
people, his disciples asked him concerning the parable. And he saith 
unto them, Are ye so without undei*standing also ? Do ye not 
perceive, that whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, 
it cannot defile him ; because it entereth not into his heart, but into 
the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all meats ? And he 
said, That which cometh out of the man, that defile th the man. For 
from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : all these evil 
things come from within, and defile the man. 

^ And when he had called the people unto him with his disciples 
also, he said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or 
what shall man give in exchange for his soul ? Whosoever therefore 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

t And he came to Capernaum : and being in the house, he asked 
them, What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way ? 
But they held their peace : for by the way they had disputed among 
themselves, who should he the greatest. And he sat down and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them. If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all. And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them : and when he had taken him into his arms, 
he said unto them. Whosoever shall receive one of such children in 
my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
not me, but him that sent me. 

And John answered him, saying. Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us : and we forbad him, 
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because lie followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not : for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our part. For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward. And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, that be- 
lieve in me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And if thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : 
it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye^ 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire : where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is 
good ; but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it ? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another. 

^ And they brought young children to him, that he should touch 
them : and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw if, he was much displeased, and said unto them. Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is 
the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you. Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him. Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God. Thou 
knowest the commandments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill, 
Do not steal. Do not bear false witness, Defraud not. Honour thy 
father and mother. And he answered and said unto him. Master, all 
these have I observed from my youth. Then Jesus beholding him, 
loved him and said unto him. One thing thou lackest : go thy way, 
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sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : and come, take up the cross, and follow me« 
And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved ; for he had 
great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, and saith imto 
his disciples, How liardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them. Children how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, then for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they were astonish- 
ed out of measure, saying among themselves, Who then can be 
saved? And Jesus looking upon them saith. With men it is impossi- 
ble, but not with God : for with God all things are possible. Then 
Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
thee. And Jesus answered and said. Verily I say unto you, There 
is no man that hath left house, or bretliren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and motliers, children and lands, with persecu- 
tions : and in the world to come eternal life. But many that are 
first shall be last ; and the last first. 

^ And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, 
saying, Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall desire. And he said unto them, What would ye that I 
should do for you ? They said \mto him, Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. But Jesus said unto them. Ye know not what ye ask : can ye 
drink of the cup that I drink of ? and be baptized with the baptism 
that 1 am baptized with ? And they said unto him. We can. And 
Jesus said imto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink 
<jf ; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be 
b^pized : but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not 
yninth to give ; but it shall he given to them for whom it is prepared. 
And when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with 
James and John. But Jesus called them to him^ and saith unto them, 
Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones exercise authority 
upcm them. But so shall it not be among you : but whosoever will be 
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great among you, shall be your minister, and whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

^ Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them^ and ye shall have them. And 
when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any : that 
your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
But if ye do not forgive neither will your Father which is in Heaven 
forgive your trespasses. 

t And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. And when they were come, 
they say unto him. Master, we know that thou art true, and carest 
.for no man ; for thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest 
the way of God in truth : Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not ? 
shall we give, or shall we not give ? But he, knowing their hypo- 
crisy, said unto them, Why tempt ye me ? bring me a penny, that 
may I see it. And they brought it. And he saith unto them. Whose 
ia this image and superscription ? And they said unto him, CaesaFs. 
And Jesus answering said unto them. Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. And they 
marvelled at him. Then came unto him the Sadducees, which say 
there is no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying. Master, Moses 
wrote unto us. If a man’s brother die, and leave his wile behind him, 
and leave no children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. Now there were seven brethren : and the 
first took a wife and, dying left no seed. And the second took 
her, and died ; neither left he any seed : and the third likewise. 
And the seven had her, and left no seed : last of all tlie woman 
died also. In the resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, 
whose wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her to wRe. 
And Jesus answering said unto them. Do ye not therefore hit, 
because ye know not the scriptures, neither the power of God? 
For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage ; but are as the angels which are in heaven. 
And as touching the dead, that they rise : have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? He is not 
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the^&od of the dead, but the God of the living : ye therefore do greatly 
err. And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning 
together, and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of all ? And Jesus answered him, 
The first of aU the commandments Hear, 0 Israel ; The Lord our 
<jk)d is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first commandment. And the second is like, 
namdy this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these. And the scribe said unto 
him, Well, Master, thou hast said the truth : for there is one God ; 
and there is none other but he ; and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that dui-st ask him any qiiestion. 

* And J esus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast money into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them. Verily I say unto you. That this poor 
widow hath cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury ; for all they did cast in of their abimdance, but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 

t And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up : and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written. The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he kath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord* 
And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, Tlds day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
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wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 
And they said, Is not this Joseph’s sou? And he said unto them, 
Ye will surely say unto me this proverb. Physician, heal thyself : what- 
soever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 
And he said. Verily I saw unto you, No prophet is accepted in his 
own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was throughout aU the land ; but unto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was a widow. And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, saving 
Naaman the Syrian. 

* But their scribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying. Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners ? And 
Jesus answering said unto them, They that are whole need not a 
physician ; but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. And he spake also a parable unto them ; 
No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old ; if otherwise, 
then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out 
of the new agreeth not with the old. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles ; else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into 
new bottles ; and both are preserved. No man also having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth new : for he saith. The old is better. 

' I And it came to pass, on the second sabbath after the first, that 
he went through the com fields ; and his disciples plucked the ears 
of com, and did eat, mbbing them in their hands. And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto them. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do 
on the sabbath days? And Jesus answering them said. Have ye 
not read so much as this, what David did, when himself was an 
hungred, and they which were with him ; how he went into the house 
of Cod, and did take and eat the shew-bread, and gave also to them 
that were with him ; which it is not lawful to eat, but for the priests 
alone ? And he said unto them. That the Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and taught : and there was a man whose right hand 
was withered. And th e scribes and Pharisees watched him, whether 
• Luke, chap, v, 30. t Luke, ch. vi, 1. 
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lie would heal on the sabbath day ; that they might find an accusation 
against him. But he knew their thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand. Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. 
And he arose and stood forth. Then said Jesus unto them, I will 
ask one thing ; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do 
evil ? to save life, or to destroy it ? 

^ And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed 
6e ye poor : for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now ; for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : 
for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, and siiall reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy : for behold your reward is 
great in heaven : for in the like manner did their fathers unto the 
prophets. But woe imto you that are rich ! for ye have received 
your consolation. Woe unto you that are full ! for ye shall 
himger. Woe unto you that laugh now ! for ye shall mourn and 
weep. Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you 1 for so 
did their fathers to the false prophets. But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you ; bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you. 
And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other ; 
and him that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh of thee ; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye love them which love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those that love them. 
And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind 
unto he unthankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned : forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven : give, and it shall be given unto you: good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
• Luke, chap, vi, 20. 
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into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again. And he spake a parable unto 
them. Can the blind lead the blind ? shall they not both fall into the 
ditch ? The disciple is not above his master : but every one that is 
perfect shall be as his master.’ And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? Either how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam tliat is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite I 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to puU out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. For a good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; neithefr doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by its own fi*uit ; 
for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man of the evil trea- 
sure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh. And why call ye me. Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and 
heareth my saying, and doeth them, I will shew you to whom he is 
like ; he is like a man which built an house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on a rock ; and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it ; for it was 
founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a 
man that without a foundation built an house upon the earth ; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell ; and 
the ruin of that house was great. 

^ And one of the Pharisees desired him that he w^ould eat with 
him. And he went into the Pharisee’s liouse, and sat down to 
meat. And behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind 
him weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he 
' were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering 
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said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say imto thee. And he 
saiih, Master, say on. There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors : the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and 
when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me therefore, which of them will love him most ? Simon answered 
and said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. And he said 
unto him. Thou hast rightly judged. And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? I entered into thine 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss : but this woman, since the time I came in, hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I 
•say xmto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much : but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And 
he said imto her, Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also ? And he said to the woman. Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 

* And when much people were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he spake by a parable : A sower went out 
to sow his seed : and as he sowed, some fell by the way side ; and it 
was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some 
fell upon a rock ; and all soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
because it lacked moisture. And some fell among thorns ; and the 
thorns sprang up with it and chocked it. And other fell on good 
ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit an hundredfold. And when 
he had said these things, he cried, he that hath ears to hear, let him ^ 
hear. And his disciples asked him, saying, What might this parable 
be ? And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God : ibut to others in parables ; that seeing they might 
not see, and hearing they might not imderstand. Now the parable 
is this : The seed is the word of God. Those by the way aide are 
they that hear ; then cometh the devil and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. They on the 
rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and 
these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temptar » 
tion fall away. And that which fell among thorns are they, which 
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lyhea they have heard, go forth, and are chocked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
But that on the good ground are they, which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit, with 
patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel, or putteth it under a bed ; but setteth it on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light. For nothing is secret, 
that shall not be made manifest ; neither any thing hid, that shall not 
be known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear : for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and could not 
come at him for the press. And it was told him by certaint which 
said. Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see 
thee. And he answered and said unto them. My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of God, and do it. 

^ Then there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
he greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, took 
n child, and set him by him, and said unto them, Whosoever shall 
receive this child, in my name, receive th me : and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that sent me : for he tliat is least among 
you aU, the same shall be great. And John answered and said. 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name ; and we forbad 
him, because he folio weth not with us. And Jesus said unto him^ 
Forbid him, not : for he that is not against us is for us. 

And it came to pass, when the time was come that he should be 
received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent 
messengers before his face : and they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not 
receive him, because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem, 
And when his disciples James and John saw this, they said. Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did ? but he turned and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village. 

^ And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said unto him. Lord, I w ill follow thee whithersoever thou goest. AAd 
* Luke, cliap. ix, 46. ^ 
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Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay hie head. And he said 
unto another, Follow me. But he said. Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. Jesus said unto him let the dead bury their 
dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another also 
said, Lord, I will follow thee ; but let me first go l?id them farewell 
which are at home at my house. And Jesus said unto him, No man 
having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 

^ After these things the Lord appointed other seventy also, and 
sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come. Therefore- said he unto them, The 
harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few : pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. Go your ways : behold, I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves. Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no 
man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace he to this house. And if the Son of peace be there, your peace 
rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you again. And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such things as they give : for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. And 
into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things 
as are set before you : and heal the sick that are therein, and say 
^to them. The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, But into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out 
into the streets of the same, and say, Even the very dust of your 
city, which cleavetlx on us, we do wipe off against you : notwithstand<- 
ing, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh tmto 
you. But I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable in that day 
for Sodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe 
“tmto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more to- 
lerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shall be thrust down to 
hell. He that heareth you heareth me ; and he that despiseth you 
,despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me. 

^ Luke, chap, x, i. 
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^ And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, say- 
ing, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? He said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? And he 
answering said. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right : this do, and thou shalt live. But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? And 
Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among tliieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded htrw, and departed, leaving h/m half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way ; and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 
he was : and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wane, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him ; and 
whatsoever thou spend est more, when I come again I will repay thee. 
Which now of tliese three thinkest thou, was neighbour imto him that 
fell among the theives ? And he said, He that shew’^ed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise. 

I Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a 
certain village : and a certain woman named Martha, received him 
into her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving,’ and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not , 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her therefore 
that she help me. And Jesus answered and said linto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things : but one 
thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. 

J And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples. And he said unto them, 
Wh^OL ye pray, say. Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
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name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in 
earth. Give us day by day our daily bread : and forgive us our sins ; 
for we also forgive every one that is indebted to us : and lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he said unto them. 
Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and nay unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend of mine 
in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him? 
And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not : the door 
is now shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and 
give thee. I say unto you. Though he will not rise and give him 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as many as he needeth. And I say \mto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall hnd ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. If a 
son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone ? or if he asik a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? or 
if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts imto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ? 

And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman 
of the company lifted up her voice, and said imto him. Blessed ia the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he 
said, Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 

No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which 
cox^e in may see the light. The light of the body is the eye : there- 
fore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; 
but when thme eye is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. Take 
heed therefore that the light which is in thee be not darkness. If 
thy whole body therefore he full of light, having no part dark, the 
whole shall be full of light, as when the bright shining of a candle 
doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with 
him: and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee 
BOW it, he marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner* 


* Luke, chap, xi, 27. 
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And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outinde of the cup and the platter ; but your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that made that which 
is without, make that which is within also ? But rather give alms of 
such things as ye have ; and, behold, all things are clean unto you. 
But woe imto you, Pharisees for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner 
of herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of God : these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Woe unto you, 
Pharisees ! for ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said unto him, Master thus saying, thou reproachest us> 
also. And he said. Woe unto you also, ye lawyers ! For ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not 
the burdens with one of your fingers. Woe unto you ! for ye build 
the sepxilchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers ; for they 
indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres. Therefore also^ 
said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they shall slay and persecute : that the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be 
required of this generation ; from the blood of Abel unto the blood 
of Zacharias, which perished between the altar and the temple : verily 
I say imto you, it shall be required of this generation. Woe unto* 
you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge ; ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye- 
hindered. 

^ In the meantime when there were gathered together an 
innumerable multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one uik)n 
another, be began to say unto his disciples first of all. Beware ye 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there, i» 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall 
not be known. Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in darknesa 
shall be heard in the light ; and that which ye have spoken in the 
ear in closets, shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops. And I say 
unto you my friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the body and 
after that have no more that they can do. But 1 irill forewarn you 
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whom ye shall fear : fear him, which after he hath killed hath power 
to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear him. Are not hve 
sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of them is forgotten 
before God : but even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore : ye are of more value than many sparrows. 
Also I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the 8on of man also confess before the angels of God : but he 
that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels of God. 
And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him : but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost it shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how 
or what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of 
the company said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you ? And he said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness : for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. And he spake 
a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a cei-tain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying, What shall I 
do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he said, 
TJJiis will I do : 1 will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to 
my soul, Soul thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou 
“fpol ! this night thy soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall 
#iose things be, which thou hast provided ? So ts lie that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. And he said unto 
his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
wbat ye shall eat ; neither for the body, what ye shall put on. The 
life is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. Consi- 
der the ravens : for they neither sow nor reap ; which neither have 
storehouse nor bam ; and God feedeth them. How much more are 
ye better than the fowls ? And which of you with taking thought 
add to his stature one cubit ? If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest? Consider 
the lilies, how they grow : they toil not, they s^in not ; and yet I say 
unto you, That ^loinon in all his glory waisf not arrayed like one of 
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these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more toill he clothe 
you, 0 ye of little faith ? And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. For all these things 
do the nations of the world seek after : and your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things. But rather seek ye tl>e kingdom 
of God ; and all these things shall be added unto you. Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth cornipteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lights burning; and ye youi-selves like unto men 
that wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him immediate- 
ly. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily I say unto you, That he shall gird 
himself, and make them to bit down to meat, and will come forth 
and serve them. And if he shall come in the second watch, or come 
in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. And 
this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered 
his house to be broken tlirough. Be ye therefore ready also .• for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Petef said 
imto him. Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even to all ? 
And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom hie lord shall make ruler over his household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom^^his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing. Of a truth I say unto 3rou, 
that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But and if that 
servant say in his heart. My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall 
begin to beat the men-servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be dnmken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut 
him in sunder, and wiU appoint him his portion with the imbeh'evers. 
And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself^ 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few ^fipes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
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him shall be much required : and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. I am come to send hre on the 
earth ; and what will I, if it be already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished! Suppose yelhat 1 am come to give peace on earth? 

I tell you, Nay ; but rather division : for from henceforth there shall 
be five in one house divided, three against two, and two against three. 
The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against the 
father ; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother ; the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And he said also to the 
people. When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower : and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say. There will be heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ye 
hypocrites ! ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time ? Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right ? When thou goest with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence 
that thou mayest be delivered from him ; lest he hale thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer cast 
thee into prison. 1 tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 

* There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jes^us answering said xmto them, Suppose ye that these Galilaeans 
were sinners above all the Galileeans, because they suffered such 
things ? I tell you. Nay : but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem ? I tell you Nay : but, except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise perish. He spake also this parable: A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought fruit 
iher^, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his 
Tineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree, and find none : cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ? 

; he answering said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it, and dung U : and if it bear fruit, well : and if 

not, the ft, after that thou shalt cut it down. 

* Luke, chap, xiii, 1. 
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♦And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation^ 
because that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto 
the people, There are six days in which men ought to work: 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. T e Lord then answered him, and said. Thou hypocrite i 
doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass • 
from the stall and lead him away to watering? And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day ? And when he had said these things, all his adversarieB 
were ashamed : and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him. 

Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and where- 
unto shall I resemble it ? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and cast into his garden ? and it grew, and waxed a great 
tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. And again 
he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, 
which a woman took and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

Then said one unto him. Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, 1 
say unto you, wiU seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once 
the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying. Lord, 
Lord, open unto us ; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are : then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ye are : depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and aU the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. 
And they shall come from the east and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
And, behold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first 
which shall be last. 

The same day there came certain of the Pharisees saying unto 
him, Glet thee out, and depart hence : for Herod will kill thee. 
And he said unto them. Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out 
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devils, and 1 do cures to^ay and to-morrow, and tke third day I shall 
be perfected, Nevertkeless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and 
ihe day 'following : for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not ! Behold, your house is left imto you desolate : 
and verily I say unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come 
when ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 

*And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day that they watched him. 
And, Behold, there was a certain man before him which had the dropsy 
And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying. Is 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? And they held their peace. And 
he took him, and healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, 
sajring, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and 
w^ not straightway pull him out on the sabbath day ? And they 
could not answer him again to these things. And he put forth a 
parable to those which were bidden, when he marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms ; saying unto them. When thou art bidden of any 
man to wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; lest a more honour- 
able man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man place ; and thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and 
mt down in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee. Friend, go up higher : then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For 
whosoever exalteth hin^self shall be abased ; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. Then said he also to him that bade him, 
When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; lest 
;tihey also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind ; 
and thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense thee: for 
,tbou sbalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And 
whe&O^ of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, he 
eaid unto him» Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
* Lulce, chip, xiv., 1. 
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Qod. Then said he mito him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many : and sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come ; for all things are now ready. And they all with 
one consent began to make excuse. The first said imto him, 1 have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it : I pray 
thee have me excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to prove them : I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come, 
So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, 
Lord it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the lord, said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
For I say imto you, That none of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 

And there went great multitudes with him : and he turned, and 
said unto them. If any man come to me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and childre n, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever doth 
not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For 
which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it ? Lest haply, 
after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. So like* 
wise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not aU that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple. Salt is good : but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ? It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill ; hut men cast it out. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

*^Then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man 
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reoeiTetln sinners and eateth with them. And he spake this para* 
ble unto them, saying, What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it? And when he hath found tt, he layeth it on his shoul* 
ders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together, 
hia friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me ; 
for I have found my sheep which was lost. I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, 
doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till 
she find it ? And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me ; for I have 
found the piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the 
younger of them said to his father. Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. And he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country : and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave unto him. 
And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants. 
And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be c^ed thy son. But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; 
and let us eat, and be merry ; for this my son was dead, and is alive 
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again ; he was ]pst, and is found. And they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of 
the servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said unto 
him, Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed Ihe fatted calf, 
because He hath received him safe and soirnd. And he was angry, 
and would not go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated him. 
And he answering said to hia father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment : 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with 
my friends : but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
calf. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is^ thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found. 

^ And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich 
man, which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he 
had wasted his goods. And he called him and said unto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee ? give an accotint of thy stewardship ; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward. Then the steward said within 
himself. What shall I do? for my lord taketh away from me the 
stewardship : I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what 
to do, that when I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive 
me into their houses. So he called every one of his lord’s debtors 
unto him, and said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my lord ? 
And he said. An hundred measures of oil. And he said unto him, 
Take thy biU, and sit down quickly, and write fifty. Then said 
he to another, And how much owest thou ? And he said. An hundred 
measures of wheat. And he said unto him. Take thy bill, and write 
fourscore. And the lord commended the unjust steward, because 
be had done wisely: for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. And I said unto you. 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; ^at, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. He 
that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much : and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much. If therefore ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
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to your trust the true riches ? And if ye have noLbeen faithful in 
that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
own ? No servant can serve two masters : for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. And the Pharisees 
also, who were covetous, heard all these things and they derided 
him. And he said unto them. Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ; but God knoweth your hearts : for that which is highly 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of God. The law 
and the prophets were until John ; since that time the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man presseth into it. And it is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail 
Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth anotlier, committeth 
adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband, committeth adultery. There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day : and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid 
at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table : moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, that beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; and in heU he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried 
and said. Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
..that he may dip tlie tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; 
fof I am tormented in this flame. But Abraham said. Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things : but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
And beside aU this, between us and you there is a great guK fixed : 
so that they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither 
can they pass to us, that would come from thence. Then he said, I 
pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house : for I have five brethren ; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment. Abraham saith unto him. 
They have Moses and the prophets : let them hear them. And he 
said, Nay, father Abraham : but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they win repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose fron^i 
the dead. 
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Then said he unto the disciples, It is impossible but that 
offences will come : but woe unto him^ through whom they come ! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hauge d about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones^ 
Take heed to yourselves : if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke* 
lum; and if lie repent, forgive him. And if he trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent ; thou shalt forgive him. And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, Increase our faith. And the Lord said. If ye had faith as a 
gram of mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine tree. Be thou, 
plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea : and it 
obey you. But which of you, having a servant plowing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come from the field. 
Go and sit down to meat ? And will not rather say unto him, ItfaltA 
wady wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, tiU I 
have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were com- 
manded him ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done- 
all those things which are commanded you, say. We are unprofit- 
able servants : we have done that which was our duty to do. 

*1* And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
altroys to pray, and not to &int ; saying. There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man : and there was a widow 
in that city; and she came unto him, saying. Avenge me of mine 
adversary. And he would not for a while : but afterward he said 
within himself. Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because- 
this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her continued 
TO^g she weary me. And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust- 
ju ge^ saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day 
^d mght unto him, though he bear long with them ? I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometb shall he find faith on the earth ? 


And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selvM that they were righteous, and despised others : Two men went 
np into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. The Phansee stood and prayed thus with himself : God I 
toa^ thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
Multerers, or even a s this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give 
•Lake, chap. “ fL^ke^chap. iviiu. 
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tithes of all that 1 possess. And the publican, standing afar would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heayen, but smote upon his 
breast, saying God be merciful to me a sinner. 1 teU you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other : for every one 
that exaltedi himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth hiiiiself 
shall be exalted. 

And they brought unto him also infants, that he would touch 
them : but vdien his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus 
called them unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
:a little child, shall in no wise enter therein. 

And a certain ruler asked him, saying. Good Master, what i^iall 
I do to inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good ? none is good save one, that is, God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill. Do not 
steal. Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 
And he said, All these have I kept from my youth up. Now when 
.Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet lackest thou one 
thing ; sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, follow me. And when he 
heard this, he was very soiTowful : for he was very rich. And when 
Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! For it is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it said, Who then 
can be saved ? And he said, The things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God. Then Peter said, Lo, we have left aU, 
:and followed thee. And he said unto them. Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in his present time, and in the world to come life 
•everlasting. 

♦ He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called hia 
ten aervants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them, 
Occupy till I come. But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after Um, saying, We will not have this man to reign oyer us. And 
* Luke, chap, xiz., 12. 
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it Cftms to pass* that when he was retnmed, having received the 
kingdom, then he commanded these servants to be called unto him, 
to whom he had given the money, that he might know how much 
every man had gained by trading. Then came the first, saying. 
Lord thy pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said unto him, 
Well, thou good servant : because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities. And the second came, 
saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds. And he said 
likewise to him, Be thou also over five cities. And another came 
saying. Lord behold here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up 
in a napkin : for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man : 
thou takest up that thou layedst not down and reapest that thou didst 
not sow. And he saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow : wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that 
at my coming I might have required mine own with usury ? And 
he said unto them that stood by. Take from him the pound, and give 
U to him that hath ten pounds. (And they said unto him, Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. For I say unto you. That unto every one which hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him. But those mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me. 

♦ And the chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought to lay , 
hands on him ; and they feared the people : for they perceived that 
he had spoken this parable against them. And they watched him, 
and sent forth spies, which should feign themselves just men, that 
they might take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the governor. And they asked him, 
saying. Master we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, neither 
acceptest thou the person of any, but teachest the way of God truly : 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, or no ? But he per- 
ceived their craftiness, and said unto them, Why tempt ye me? 
Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription hath it ? They 
answered and said, Oeesar’s. And he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Csesar the things which be Ccesar^s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s. And they could not take hold of his words before 
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the people : and they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace; 
Then came to Mm certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is 
any resurrection : and they asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote 
unto us. If any man’s brother die, having a wife and he die without 
children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. There were therefore seven brethren, and the first todc 
a wife, and died without children. And the second took her to wlfe^ 
and he died childless. And the third took her ; and in like manner 
the seven also : and they left no children and died. Last of aU the 
woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrection whose wife of them 
is she? for seven had her to wife. And Jesus answering said unto 
them, The children of this world marry, and are given in marriage : 
but they which shall be accoimted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage : neither can they die any more : for they are equal unto dio 
angels; and are the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed at 
the bush when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living : for all live unto him. Then certain of the scribea 
answering said. Master, thou hast well said. 

^ And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into 
the treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all : for all these have of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God : but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living that she had. 

t There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews : the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him. 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : for no man 
can do tliese miracles that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus 
answered and said unto him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be bom ? Jesua 
answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of Go<L 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of 
* Luke, chap, xxi, 1. , t diap- i»> 
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the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Te must be 
bom again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and, whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the Spirit. Nicodemus 
answered and said unto him, How can these things be ? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things ? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that 
tve do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven, And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up : 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world ; but that the world through him might be saved. 
He that believeth on him is not condemned : but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. F(?r every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 

* But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
■shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a Spirit : and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

t Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you : for him hath God the Father sealed. 

$ And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman 
taken in adultery ; and when they had set her in the midst, they 
a&y unto him, Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the 
Tery act. Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be 
stoned : but what sayest thou ? This they said, tempting him, that 

* John, chap. Iv, 23. f John, chap, vi, 27. ^ John, chap, viii, 3. 
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they might have to accuse him. Bat Jesus stooped down, and with hi$ 
finger wrote on the ground, as thotigh he heard them not. So when 
they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto them» 
He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at her* 
And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And they 
which heard it being convicted by their own conscience, went out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, even tmto the last : and Jesus was left 
alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted 
up himself, and saw none but the woman, he said unto her. Woman, 
where are those thine accusers ? hath no man condemned thee ? She 
said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condenm 
thee : go, and sin no more. 

^And Jesus said. For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not might see ; and that they which see might be made 
blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard these 
words, and said unto him, Are we blind also ? Jesus said unto them. 
If ye were blind, ye should have no sin : but now ye say, We see ; 
therefore your sin remaineth. 

1 1 am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Eveiy 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away : and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit 
Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken imto you. 
Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches : he that abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for without me ye do* 
notlung. If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered ; and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
they are burned. If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, yn 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. Herein is mj 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciple. 
As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you : continue ye in my 
love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even 
as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide in hta love. 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain m 
you, and that your joy might be full. This is my commandment 
That ye love one another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 

* John, ehaiK ix, 3d. 


t John, ehap. sr, i. 
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my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call, 
you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : 
but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruits should remain : that whatsoever ye 
diall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. These things 
I command you, that ye love one another. 




AN APPEAL, &c., &c. 


In perusing the twentieth number of ** The Friend of India,*’ I 
felt as much surprised as disappointed at some remarks made in that 
magazine by a gentleman under the signature of “ A Christian Mis- 
sionary,” on a late publication entitled, “ The Precepts of Jesus 
and also at some observations of a similar nature on the same subject 
by the Editor of that publication. Before however I attempt to in- 
quire into the ground upon which their objections to the work in 
question are founded, I humbly beg to appeal to the public against 
the unohristianlike, as well as uncivil manner in which the Editor 
has adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing person- 
ality, and applying the term of heathen to the Compiler. I say un- 
christianlike manner, because the Editor, by making use of the term 
heathen, has, I presume, violated truth, charity, and liberality, which 
are essential to Christianity in every sense of the word. For there 
are only two methods by which the character of the Compiler as a 
heathen, or as a believer in one true and living God, can be satisfac- 
torily inferred. The most reasonable of the two nxodes is to confine 
such inquiries to the evidence contained in the subject of review, no 
mention of the name of the compiler being made in the publication 
itself. Another mode, which is obviously inapplicable in such dis- 
cussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his opinions £rom 
a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With respect 
to the first source of evidence, the following expressions of the Com- 
piler’s sentiments are found in the Introduction : A notion of the 
existence of a supreme, superintending Power, the Author and 
Preserver of the ‘harmonious system, who has organized and who 
regulates such an infii^ty of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a 
due estimation of that Law which teaches that man should do to 
others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, 
&c. ” **This simple code of religion and morality, (meaning the 
* Precepts of Jesus,) is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas 
to high and liberal notions of one God, dc./’ “so well fitted to 
regulate tbe conduct of the human race in the discharge of ihehr 
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TOrioos duties to God, to themselves, and to society,** and ** so conr 
formable to the dictates of human reason, divine revelation, &c.** 
These expressions are calculated, in my humble opinion, to convince 
every mind not biessed by prejudice, that the CJompiler believed not 
CKnly in one God, whose nature and essence is beyond human compre* 
^nsion, but in the truths revealed in the Christian system. I should 
iiope neither the Reviewer nor the Editor can be justified in inferring 
&e heathenism of the Compiler, from the facts of his extracting and 
publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, under the title 
of “ A Guide to peace and happiness ** — his styling the Precepts of 
Jesus, a code of religion and morality — his believing God to ^ the 
Author and Preserver of the universe — or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race 
in the discharge of all the duties required of them. 

Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ 
from the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, 
under the impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes 
of free-thinkers and anti-christians with which this part of the world is 
unfortunately filled ; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality 
would be more likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and 
to guide their mind into the paths of peace and happiness, than if 
presented to them in conjunction with other matter against which their 
education has taught them to revolt ; justly subject him, in the opinion 
of the most orthodox Christians, to the epithet applied to him by the 
Editor. If they do, I cannot see how the same condemnation can be 
spared to numerous publications of extracts from the Old and the 
New Testaments, made and sent forth by several Christian authors, 
under various designations and for different purposes. 

With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, Jhowever 
unjustified tiie Editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is 
eafe in ascribing the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy ; 
who, although he was bom a Brahmun, not only renounced idolatry 
ftt a very early period of his life, but published .at that time a treatise 
in, Arabic and Persian against that system ; and no sooner acquired a 
lelerable knowledge of English, than he made his desertion of idol 
^rship faown to the Christian world by his English publication— a 
muneiation that, I am sorry to say, brought severe difficulties upon ' 
Mm, by exciting the displeasure of his parents, and subjecting him 
to Ihe dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the hatred 
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of nearly all his countrymen for several years! I therefore presume 
that among his declared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to apply the 
designation of heathen to him ; but 1 am sure, that the respect he 
entertains for the very name of Christianity, which the Editor of the 
** Friend of India,** seems to profess will restrain him from retorting 
on that Editor, although there may be differences of opinion between 
them that might be thought sufEcient to justify the use towards the 
Editor of a term no less offensive. The Editor perhaps may consider 
himself justified by numerous precedents amongst the several partisans 
of different Christian sects in applying the name of Heathen to cme 
who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide in matters of 
religious and civil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation 
of heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and Protestants do 
not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; Trinitarians deny 
the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort by stig- 
matizing the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans who adore a 
created and dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated 
in the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one who 
performed cures in the name of Jesus, yet refnsed to follow the 
Apostles : — he gave a rebuke, saying, “ He that is not against us is on 
our part.’* Mark, ch. ix, ver. 40. The Compiler, having obviously in 
view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and Editor, that 
of procuring respect for the Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably 
expected more charity from professed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Compiler of the Precepts of Jesus will, however, I doubt not, 
give preference to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no 
i^taliation even upon enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human 
passions and the example of the Editor of the “ Friend of India.** 

2. The Editor of the “Friend of India,** and the respected 
Reviewer, both not only disapprove absolutely the plan adopted by 
the Compiler in separating the moral doctrines of the Books of the 
New Testament ascribed to the four Evangelists from the mysteries 
and historical matters therein contained, but even blame him as an 
injurer of the cause of truth ; and for such disapprobation they assign 
several reasons: — first. The Reviewer says, the supposition of the 
moral sayings being sufficient for salvation, independent of ilns 
dogmas, is, (as he notes in page 26,) radicaUy false ; and that it is 
presumption of him (the compiler) to think himself qualified to jud|^^ 





kd^pendeiitly of the DiTuie Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantai^eous for the happiness of mankind. If indeed the Reviewer 
understands by the word moral what relates to conduct only with 
reference to man, it cannot apply to those Precepts of Jesus, that 
teach the duty of man to God ; which however the Reviewer will find 
indluded in the collection of the Precepts of Jesus by the Compiler : 
but a slight attention to the scope of the Introduction might have 
convinced the Reviewer, that the sense in which the word moral is 
timre used, whether rightly or otherwise, is quite general, and applies 
equally to our conduct in religious as in civil matters. Without 
attaching this meaning to the^ term * moral doctrines,’ the whole of 
dm concluding sentence must appear absurd, where it is said, This 
simple code is well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to 
society.” This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great 
number of passages in the treatise in question, which point out the 
apprc^riate mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It 
is however too true to be denied, that the Compiler of those moral 
precepts separated them from some of the dogmas and other matters, 
duefly under the supposition, that they alone were a sufficient guide 
to secure peace and happiness to mankind at large — a position that 
is entirely founded on and supported by the express authorities of 
Jesus of Naaareth — a denial of which would imply a total disavowal 
of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as found amongst these 
precepts, here follow : Matthew, ch. xxii, beginning with verse 37 : 
/'Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with aU 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 38 : This 
is the first and great commandment. 39 : And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 40 : On these 

TWO COMMANDMENTS HANG ALL THE LaW AND THE PrOPHETS.” Mark, 
du xU, beginning with verse 29 : “ And Jesus answered him, The 

first of all the commandments is, Hear, 0 Israel, The Lord our God 
ii one Lord. 30 : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
elieiigth.. This is the first commandment. 31 : And the second is 
LIEM, namdy this : Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 'Riere 
lano other commandment greater than these. 32 : And he said unto him, 
WeU, Master, thou hast said the truth; for there is one God, and 
there ie none other but be. 33 : And to love him with all the heart, 
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md with all the Tind6r$tazidmg» axad with all the soul, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself^ is more than idl 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 34 : And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said unto him, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” Matthew, ch. vii, verse 12 : ** Therefore all things 
whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the Law and the Prophets.” Ch. v, 17 : ** Think 
not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Luke, ch. x, beginning with verse 25 : 
” And behold, a certain Lawyer stood up and tempted him, saying, 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 26 : He said unto 
him. What is written in the Law ? How readest thou ? 27 : He ans- 
wering said. Thou shalt love the lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour 
as thyself. 28 : And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right. 
This do and thou shalt live.” The Saviour meant of course by the 
words Law and Prophets all the commandments ordained by d||pine 
•authority, and the Religion revealed to the Prophets and observed 
by them, as is evident from Jesus’s declaring those commandments to 
afford perfect means of acquiring eternal life, snd directing men to 
follow them accordingly.* Had any other doctrine been requisite to 
teach men the road to peace and happiness, Jesus could not have 
pronounced to the Lawyer, “ This do and thou shalt live.” It was 
the characteristic of the office of Christ to teach men, that forms and 
ceremonies were useless tokens of respect for God, compared with 
the essential proof of obedience and love towards him evinced by the 
practice of beneficence towards their fellow-creatures. The compileir, 
finding these commandments given as including all the revealed Law, 
and the whole system of religion adopted by the Prophets and 
re-established and fulfilled by Jesus himself, as the means to acquire 
Peace and Happiness, was desirous of giving more fuU puldioity in 
this country to them, and to the subsidiary moral doctrines that are 
introduced by the Saviour in detail. Placing also implicit confidence 
an the truth of his sacred commandments, to the observance of which 
we are directed by the same teacher, {John, ch. xiv, ver. 15, ** If 
love me, keep my commandments.” Ver. 24, ** He that loveth rm not, 
keepeth not my sayings,”) the Compiler never hesitated in declaring/ 
'(page I,) a “belief in God, and a due regard to that law, ‘Do unto 
others as you would wish to be done by,’ render our existence agreeidde 





tb ourselves, and profitable to the rest of maaikind/' It may now 
be left io the public to judge, whether or not the charge of arrogance 
end prammption which the Beviewer has imputed to the Compiler,, 
under the idea that he preferred his own judgment to that of the 
Saviour, be justly applicable to him. 

3. The respected Beviewer argues in page 26, that there are two* 
important points, a knowledge of which is not to be acquired by 
following the moral precepts of Christ, but which are esaential to the 
attainment of true peace of mind; they being entirely founded 
(as he alleges) upon the dogmas and histories, viz. how to obtain, 
1st, the forgiveness of sins and the favour of God; and 2ndly, 
strength to overcome human passions, and to keep the command- 
monts of God. These precepts separated from the mysterious dogmas 
and historical records appear, on the contrary, to the Compiler to 
contain not only the essence of aU that is necessary to instruct mankind 
in their civil duties, but also the best and only means of obtaining the 
forgiveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strength to overcome 
our passions, and to keep his commandments. 1 therefore extract from 
the same compilation, a few passages of that greatest of all Prophets 
who was sent to call sinners to repentance ; a due attention to which 
will, I hope, satisfy the respected Reviewer on those two points. Lwke, 
ch. xiii, ver. 3 : “ Except ye repent, ye shall aU likewise perish.” Ch. 
XV, ver. 7, 10 : “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine per- 
sons who need no repentance. I say imto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
MaJUheWt ch. ix, 13 : ” I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Ch. xviii, ver. n ; “ For the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost.” Luke, ch. v, ver. 32 : “I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Which sayings are con- 
firmatory of what is taught in Ezekiel, ch. xviii, ver. 30 : “ Repent 
and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin.” See also the parable of the prodigal son, where 
the mercy of God is iUustrated by the example of a father pardoning 
the transgressions of his repenting son. Numerous passages of the 
Old and the New Testament to the same effect, which might fill a 
volume, distinctly promise us that the forgiveness of God and the 
favour of his divine majesty may be obtained by sincere repentance,, 
as required of sinners by the Redeemer. 
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As to the seooiul point, that is : How to be enalbled to overcome^ 
our passions, and keep the commandments of God : — ^we are not left 
unprovided for in that respect, as our gracious Saviour has promised 
every strength and power as necessary consequencefs of earnest prayer 
and hearty desire. Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 7, and Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9, 
13 : ** Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” “ If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your* 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him.” 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9 : “ I say unto you, Ask and it shall be given you.” 
After a due attention to these and to numerous passages of the same 
effect, no one who believes in the divine message of Jesus of Naza*- 
reth, or even in the truth of his doctrine only can be at all at a loss to 
find adequate means of attaining those two ends, justly considered te 
be most essential by the Reviewer. 

4. The Reviewer imputes to the Compiler, error in exalting the 
value of the moral doctrines above that of the historical facts and 
dogmas contained in the New Testament. This imputation, I humbly 
maintain, can be of no weight or force against the authority of Jesus 
himself, as quoted in the above texts ; which clearly shew, that there 
is no other means of attaining eternal life except the performance of 
our duties towards God in obeying his commandments. That the 
aim and object of all the commandments of God is to teach us 
our duty towards our fellow-creatures may be gathered from a 
hundred passages of Scripture, of which perhaps the follovying may 
suffice. Matthew, ch. xxv, ver. 31-46 : ** When the Son of ttumi. 

shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then^hall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
king say imto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty,, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying. 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in T 
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or nakad, and dothed thee ? Or when aaw we ^ee sick, or in prison, 
eame unto thee ? And the king shall answer and say unto theiUt 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shdl he 
esy unto them also on the left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was at% 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye 
•clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not Tb^ 
shall they also answer him asying, Ijord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying. 
Verily I say imto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlast* 
ing punishment : but the righteous into life eternal.” In this 
description of the day of judgment it; is clearly announced, that the 
merciful Father of the universe accepts as manifestation of love 
towards himself, every act of charity and beneficence performed 
Awards his creatures : (See text already quoted, Matt/ieir, ch. vii, 
ver. 12.) And apparently to counteract by anticipation the erroneous 
idea that such conduct might be dispensed with, and reliance placed on 
a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, or of the Saviour, the following 
declaration seems to have been uttered. Matthew^ ch. vii, ver. 21-26 : 
■** Not every one that saitli unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall enter into the 
kingdom^ of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord ! Lord ! have 
we not prophesied in thy name ; in thy name have cast out devils ; and 
in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me ye that work iniquity* 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house ujton a rock* 
And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
isot, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upou» 
ihe sand.’* Matthew ch. xii, 50 ; ** Whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
another,” Luke, ch. viii, ver. 21 ; ** My mother and my brethrmi am 
these which hear the word of God and do it.” OL xi, ver. 27, 38 : 
**Ke8sed is the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bam 
rime, and the paps which thou hast sucked : but he said, Tea, rathar 
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Ibfemed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it” John, ok. 
xv, w. 10 n ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love ; even as I have kept my Father^s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” What then are those sayings, the obedience to which is 
80 absolutely commanded as indispensable and all-sufHcient to those 
who desire to inherit eternal life? They are not other than the 
blessed and benign moral doctrines taught in the sermon on the 
mount, (contained in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew,) 
which include therefore every duty of man, and all that is necessary to 
salvation ; and they expressly exclude mere profession or belief, from 
those circumstances which God graciously admits as giving a title 
to eternal happiness. Neither in this, nor in any other part of the 
New Testament can we find a commandment similarly enjoining a 
knowledge of any of the mysteries or historical relations contained in 
those books. It is besides plainly stated, that but a very small 
portion of the works of Jesus have been handed down to us by the. 
Evangelists. John says at the conclusion of his gospel, ch. xxi, ver. 
25, “ There are also many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written every one, I suppose the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” On the other hand 
we cannot doubt, that the whole spirit of his doctrines has been 
laithfuUy and fully recorded. The reason of this appears obvious : — 
miracles must have had a powerful effect on the minds of those who 
witnessed them, and who without some such evidence were disposed 
to question the authority of the teacher of those doctrines. John, ch, 
X, ver. 25 : ” The works that I do in my Fatheris name, they bear 

witness of me.” Vers. 37, 38 : ” If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works,” Had his doctrines of themselves made their due impression, 
the aid of miracles would not have been requisite, nor had recourse 
to. In this country, the hare report of* such miracles could have 
given no support to the weight of the doctrines ; for as the Compiler 
stated in his Introduction, miracles infinitely more wonderful 
are related of their gods and saints, on authorities that the Hindoos 
must deem superior to those of the Apostles. 

We are taught by revelation, as well as education, to ascribe to 
the Deify the perfection of those attributes which are esteemed 
excellent amongst mankind. And according to those ideas it must 
gorel; appear more consistent with the justice of the Sovereign Ruler, 
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that he should admit to mercy those of his subjects who, aekuowleci^ 
mg his authority, have endeavoured to obey his laws; or shewn 
contrition, when they have fallen short of their duty and love ; than 
that he should select for favour those whose claims rest on having 
acquired particular ideas of his nature and of the origin of his Son, 
and of what afHictions that Son may have suffered in behalf of hi# 
people. K the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist both 
authority and common sense, I must be content to take leave of them 
with the following words, {Luke, ch. xvi, ver. 31 :) “ And he said unto 
him. If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they bo 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.*^ 

5. The Reviewer observes (in page 24) with every mark of dis- 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Introduction,, 
that the dogmatical and historical matters are rather calculated 
to do injury. The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily 
occurrences and obvious facts which led^ him to remark (in the 
introduction,) that historical and some other passages are liable to 
the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and anti-christians, especially 
miraculous relations which are much less wonderful than the fabri- 
cated tales handed down to the natives of Asia and to prove what 
the Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any one to refer to the numer- 
ous volumes written by persons imattached to any of the established 
Churches, against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas 
of Christianity. It has been the different interpretations of the dog- 
mas that have given rise to such keen disputes amongst the followers 
of Jesus. They have not only destroyed harmony and union between 
one sect of Christians and another, and continue to do so ; but in past 
times have even caused continual wars and frequent bloodshed to 
rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between Christians and 
infidels. A slight reference to the histories of Christian countries^ 
will, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction upon this head* 
Besides, the Compiler, residing in the same spot where Europe^ 
missionary gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of twenty 
years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, distributilig 
in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of the complete Bible, 
^tten in different languages, could not be altogether ignorant of 
t}i6 causes of their disappointment. He, however, never doubtl^ 
t^iraeal for the promulgation of Christianity, nor the accuracy ^ 
t^ir statement witli regard to immense sums of money being aoniUd^ 
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expended in preparing raat numbers ol copies of the Scriptures; 
but be has seen with regret, that they haire completely counteracted 
itheir own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas and 
mysteries taught in Christian churches to people by no means pre- 
pared to receive them ; and that they have been so incautious and 
inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the natives of India, as 
to address the instructions to them in the same way as if they were 
reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian country, with those 
dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The consequence 
has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by the 
perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratuitously, 
exchange them very often for blank paper ; and generally use several 
of the dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark of slight in 
an irreverent manner, the mention of which is repugnant to my feelings. 
Sabat, an eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our 
divines supposed that they had converted to Christianity, and whom 
they of course instructed in all the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a few 
years ago a treatise in Arabic against those very dogmas, and printed 
himself and published several hundred copies of this work ; and 
another Musalman, of the name of Ena’et Ahmud, a man of respect- 
able family, who is still alive, speedily returned to Muhammadanism 
from Christianity, pleading that he had not been able to reconcile to 
his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted to him. It 
has been owing to their beginning vrith the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at first sight appear incredible, that 
notwithstanding every exertion on the part of our divines, I am not 
nware that we can find a single respectable Musalman or Hindoo, 
who was not in want of the common comforts of life, once glorified 
with the truth of Christianity, constantly adhering to it. Of the 
few hundred natives who have been nominally converted to Chris- 
tianity, and who have been generally of the most ignorant class, 
there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been allured 
to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of the 
truth and reasonableness of those dogmas ; as we find nearly all of 
them are employed or fed by their spiritual teachers, and in case of 
neglect are apt to manifest a rebelliousaspirit ; — a circumstance which 
is T^eU-known to the Compiler from several local facts, as well as 
'froth the following occurrence. About^ three years ago, the Compiler, 
hi$ visit to an English gentleman, who is still residing in the 





Tidbitf ai mm a gresA number of Clmstian cdiirerte with a 

]^tioii« which they intended to present to the highest ficcksiaslicel 
authority, stating that their teachers, throngh false promisee of 
adTanoement, had induced them to give up their ancient religion. 
The Compiler felt indignant at their presumption, and suggested to 
the gentleman as a friend, the propriety of not countenancing a set of 
men, who, from their own declaration, seemed so unprixmipled. 
The missionaries themselves are as well aware as the Compiler, that 
those very dogmas are the points which the people always select as 
the most proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies 
with Christian teachers ; aU of which, if required, the Compiler is 
prepared to prove by the most unquestionable testimony. 

Under these circumstances the Compiler published such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, Conveying conviction with 
them, and best calculated to lead mankind to universal love and 
hannony ; not dwelling upon those matters, an observance of which 
is not absolutely ordained, and the interpretations of which, instead 
of introducing peace and happiness, have generally given rise to 
disputes and controversies. The Compiler has had no local influence 
. nor power to promote any one*s interest, nor has he situations to give 
away, nor yet has he friends and colleagues to recommend others to 
their patronage. Humble as he is, he has therefore adopted those mea- 
sures which he thought most judicious to spread the truth in an accept- 
able manner ; but lam sorry to observe, that he has unf ortimately and 
unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject. From what 
has already been advanced, the Reviewer may perceive the reason 
why the passages extracted by the Compiler from the Gospel cl St. 
John should be comparatively few. It is from this source, that the 
iBOst difficult to be comprehended of the dogmas of the Christian 
religion have been principally drawn ; and on the foundation of 
passages of that writer, the inteipretation of which is still a matter of 
keen discussion amongst the most learned and most pious scholars 
in Christendom, is erected the mysterious doctrine of three Gods in one 
Godhead, the origin of Muhammadanism, and the stumbling-block 40 
Ihe conversion of the moii^ enlightened amongst the Hindoos. 

To impress more strongly on the minds of those for whom this 
cmpilation was intended, the. doctrines taught by Jesus, the CSm- 
thoi^t the varied repetition of them by different but OQin* 
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curriiig Y^eporCers highly advantageous, as showing clearly that those 
doctrines were neither misrepresented nor misconceived by any of 
those Evangelista. 

6. Nor is the ccmduct of the Compiler in selecting certain 
passages of the Scriptures for certain purposes singular ; for we sep^ 
very often extracts from the Bible, published by the learned men of* 
every sect of Christians, with a view to the maintenance of particular 
doctrines. Christian churches have selected passages from the Bible,, 
which they conceive particularly excellent, and well adapted for the 
emistant perusal and study of the people of their respective churches ; 
and besides, it is the continual practice of every Christian teacher to- 
choose from the whole Scriptures such texts as he deems most im- 
portant, for the purposes of illustrating them, and impressing them 
on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those teachers, if questioned 
as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign as their motive 
the very reason adopted by the Compiler as his — the superior im- 
portance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, must be determined by those who wiU 
candidly peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on the 
subject, always bearing in mind the lesson practically taught by the- 
Saviour himself, of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and 
capacity of his hearers. John, ch. xvi, ver. 12 : “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’* 

Hindustan is a country, of which nearly three-fifths of the in- 
habitants are Hindoos, and two-fifths Musalmans. Although the 
professors of neither of these religions are possessed of such accom- 
plishments as are enjoyed by Europeans in general, yet the latter 
portion are well-known to be firmly devoted to a belief in one Gk>d, 
which has been instilled into their minds from their infancy. The* 
former (I mean the Hindoos) are, with a few exceptions, immersed 
in grosa idolatry, and in belief of the most extravagant description^ 
respecting futurity, antiquity, and the miracles of their deities and 
saints, as handed down to them and recorded in their ancient books. 
^Weighing these circumstances, and anxious, from his long experienc#* 
of religious controversy with natives, to avoid further disputation 
with tbeni, the Compiler selected those Precepts of Jesus, the obe*** 
dience to which he believed most peculiariy required of a Christian, 
fiiyl such as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the reli- 
gious horror of Muhammadans, or tlie scoffs of Hindoos. What 





benefit or peace of mind can we bestow mpon a Mnsalinai^, , wbo 
is an entire stranger to the Christian world, by commnnicating to 
him without preparatory instruction all the peculiar dogmas of 
vQhristianity ; such as those contained in verse 1st, chap. Ist of 8t. 
John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
^bod, and the Word was God ” ? Would they not find themselves 
at a loss to reconcile this dogma to their unprepared understandings, 
viz. A is B and A is also with B ? Although the interpretations 
given us of such texts by truly learned and candid divines be ever, 
80 satisfactory, yet to those tliat are strangers to these explanations 
they cannot be intelligible ; nor can it be expected from the order 
-of things, that each can happily find at hand an able interpreter 
to whom he can have recourse for an explanation, whenever he may 
be involved in difficulties or doubts. But as a great number of 
missionary gentlemen may perhaps view the matter in a different 
light, and join the Editor of the Friend of India, in accusing the 
Compiler as an injurer of the cause of truth, I doubt not that with a 
view to avoid every possibility of such imputation, and to prevent 
-others from attributing their ill success to his interference with their 
duties, he would gladly abstain from publishing again on the same 
subject, if he could see in past experience anything to justify hopes 
•of their success. From what I have already stated, I hope no one will 
infer that I feel ill-disposed towards the missionary establishments in 
Ihis country. This is far from being the case. I pray for their 
.augmentation, and that their members may remain in the happy 
enjoyment of life in a climate so generally inimical to European 
.constitutions; for in proportion to the increase of their number, sobriety, 
moderation, temperance, and good behaviour have been diffused 
4 tmong their neighbours as the necessary consequences of their 
.company, conversation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the compiler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by him, a code of Reli^on 
;and Morality, while, as the Reviewer supposes, they form only a code 
of morality and not of religion. It is already explained in ptnagraph 
2nd, that the Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under 
ihe denomination of the *moral sayings of the New TestamenI, tahing 
ibe word moral in its wide sense, as including our conduct to God, 
to oach other, and to ourselves ; and to avoid the least possib^ty of 
^un derstanding the term, he has carefully particularized the 
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fsexMSe in which he accepted that word by the latter sentence, *^This 
simple code of Religion and Morality, (meaning by the former, those 
precepts which treat of our duty to Gkxi, and by the latter, such as 
relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of one 
Gkjd, &c.,** “ and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society, (fee.” In conformity to the design thus 
expressed, he has collected all the sayings that have a tendency to 
those ends. The Compiler, however, observes with regret, that 
neither this language nor this fact, has afforded to the Reviewer 
satis&ctory evidence of his intention nor sufficed to save him from the 
unexpected imputation of inconsistency. 

The Reviewer again (page 29) charges the Compiler with inconsis- 
tency, in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his 
compilation. In reply to which I again entreat the attention of the 
respected Reviewer to that passage in the Introduction, in which the 
Compiler states the motives that have led him to exclude certain 
parts of the gospels from his publication. He there states, that it is 
on account of these passages being such as were the ordinary founda- 
tion of the arguments of the opponents of Christianity, or the sources 
of the interminable controversies that have led to heart-burnings and 
even bloodshed amongst Christians, that they were not included in his 
selection ; and they were omitted the more readily, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exposed to those objections, and are not unfamiliar to 
the minds of those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, are 
generally included in conformity with the avowed plan of the work — 
particularly such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
me beneficient Author of the universe, and to him whom he graciously 
' to deliver those Precepts of Religion and Morality, whose tendency 
the promote universal peace and harmony. 

Scrim In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in the 
notlduction as to ^ belief in the existence of God prevailing generally, 
out jraspected Reviewer advances three arguments : — let, That 
QoJems of people believe in a plurality of Gods. 2ttdly, That the 
Veifety of those enlightened persons who deny the truth of the Jewish 
his iGhiristian Revelation are atheists. 3rdly, That the very system 
la |ie Vedanta, which denies to God his moral attributes, is a refini^d 
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aibd diiigidsed atkeism. 1 certainly admit that a great number o£ 
men and even men of profotind learning and extensive abilities^ are^ 
awing to their early education, literally sunk in polytheism, an absurd 
and irrational system of religion. But the admission of a plurality of 
Gods does not amount to the denial of Godhead. A man, for instance, 
cannot be accused of having no notion of mankind, because he is 
proved to believe in the existence of a plurality of individuals. The 
Reviewer ought therefore to have confined himself to the remark, the 
truth of which will be readily admitted, that there are millions of 
people ignorant of the unity of God, the only doctrine consbtent with 
reason and revelation. The astonishing eagerness of the learned 
amongst those, whose practice and language are polytheistical, to 
prefer their claim to be considered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence 
of the consistency of the system of Monotheism with reason. Debased 
and despicable as is the belief of the Hindoos in three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, they pretend to reconcile this persuasion with 
the doctrine of the unity of God ; alleging that the three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, whom they enumerate, are subordinate agents, 
tWBnmlng various offices in preserving the harmony of the universe 
under one Godhead, as innumerable rays issue from one sun. I am 
at a loss to trace the origin of his second argument, imputing atheism 
to the majority of those who deny the divinity of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelation. For notwithstanding my acquaintance with 
several Europeans and Asiatics who doubt the possibility of Revela- 
tion, I have never met with one, to the best of my recollection, 
maintaiuing atheism, however widely they might differ from the 
Reviewer and the Compiler in a great many points of belief 
relating to the Deity. The Reviewer perhaps may have met with 
some unhappy freethinkers, who have professed doubts respect*/ 
ing ^6 existence of a supreme superintending Power — a circumn 
stance which has probably induced him to form this opinicm^f^ . 
but such rare instances can have no force to set aside the cr 
of what the Compiler affirms, that a belief in God prevails 
Keither can I conscienciously coincide with the respected Revif 
in his imputing atheism to the Vedanta systeba, under the 
poeitfen of its denyiiig moral attributes to God; nor can I ^ 
that religious prejudice should influence the Revieweik 
as to make him apply the term of atheist towards a sect or ^ 
imlir^uids^w look up to ths God of nature through his wondej 
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works alone ; lor the Vedanta, in common with the Jewish and Chris* 
tial Soriptnres, from the impossibilil^ of forming more exalted 
coxlceptions, constantly ascribes to Qod the perfection of those moral 
attiibutes which are considered among the human species excellent 
ani sublime. To prove this I quote one passage from each of the 
foti* Upanishads of the Vedanta, which have already been translated 
inti English. Mimdaka, Chap. 1, section 1 : ** By him who knows 
all fhings collectively and distinctly, whose knowledge and will are 
the only means of his actions, Brahma, name, and form, and all that 
vegetates, are produced.” Katha, chap. 5 : ” God is eternal, among 

i ll the perishable universe ; and is the source of sensation among all 
nimate existences ; and he alone assigns to so many objects their 
espective purposes.” Kenopanishad : ” In a battle between the 
elestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former to defeat the 
itter.” And Ishopanishad : ”He overspreads all creatures, is 
lerely spirit without the form either of a minute body or of an 
xtended one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
pure, perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and 
the self-existent. He has from eternity been assigning to aU crea* 
tures their respective purposes.” For further evidence, if required, 
I beg to refer the Reviewer to the rest of the original Vedanta works 
that may be found in the College Library and in the missionaiy 
stores of books. It is, however, veiy true, that the Vedanta declares 
very often its total ignorance of the real nature and attributes of 
God. Kenopanishad, ver. 3 : ** Hence no vision can approach him, 
no language can describe him, no intellectual power can compass 
or determine him : we know nothing how the Supreme Being should 
be explained,” &c. It also represents Gk)d sometimes in a manner 
&miliar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, ch. vii. 
sect. 1 : ” Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; 
space is his ears,” &c. But such declarations are not peculiar to 
ihe Vedanta doctrines, as these are found frequently in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Job xxxvi. 26 : ” Behold God is great, and we know him 
not.% Oh. xxxvii. 23 ; ” Touching the Almighty we cannot find him 
out :liis greatness is unsearchable.” The Scriptures also represent 
Godwin the same familiar and figurative manner as is found in the 
Vedsinta. Qod is affirmed to have made man in his own image, after 
bis om likeness. The angels always behold God’s lace in heav^. 
In the Old Testament, as weU as in the New, God is represented 
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B8 repenting of hie works, as being moved with anger, rexatir pn, 
gtiei^ joy, love and hate : as moving from place to place ; haviaiQ£P 
arms with hands and fingers ; a head, with face, month, tongue, eyfuss, 
nose, ears ; a heart, bowels, back, thighs, legs ; as seeing, being sec 0n, 
speaking, and hearing, slumbering, waking, &c. No one capable C'of 
sound reasoning can for a moment imagine that these or any oth lor 
descriptions of God are intended to convey literal notions of t'&o 
tmsearchable, incomprehensible Being. 

May God render religion destructive of differences and disliike 
between man and man, and conducive to the peace and Union' oi** 
mankind. — Amen. 
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The contents of the following Treatise are included under these 
two propositions Ist, That the Precepts of Jesus, which teach that 
lore to God is manifested in beneficence towards oui* fellow-creatures, 
are a sufficient Guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndl7, That 
that omnipresent God, who is the only proper object of religious 
veneration, is one and undivided in person. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceive them to be alike founded 
on reason and revelation, appear to me to be almost as obvious truths 
as any abstract axiom, yet they are opposed in fact by a very large 
body of writers and teachers. I must therefore leave them to be 
decided upon by those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and 
liberal attention on the arguments I have used in the succeeding 
pages and on their impartial judgment I confidently rely. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Oenerd Defence of the Precepts in Question, 

The observations contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series of 
The Friend of India,” on the Introduction to “ The Precepts of 
Jesus” as well as on their defence, termed ” An Appeal to the Chris^ 
lian Public,” are happily expressed in so mild and Christianlike a 
©tyle, that they have not only afforded me ample consolafion for the 
disappointment and vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in 
the preceding Magazines, (Nos. 20 and 23,) but have also encouraged 
me to pursue my researches after the fundamental principles o£ 
Christianity in a manner agreeable to my feelings, and with such 
respect as I should always wish to manifest for the situation and 
character of so worthy a person as the Editor of the Friend of India. 

The Reverend Editor labours in his Review to establish two 
points — the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of 
the dogmas found in the scriptural writings ; and, 2ndly, the insuffi* 
ciency of the compiled Precepts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, 
unless accompanied with the important doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Compiler neither in his Introduction to the Precepts of 
Jesus, nor in his defence of those Precepts, has expressed the least 
doubt as to the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments ad- 
duced by the learned Editor to demonstrate the truth and excellence 
of the authority on which they rest, are, I am inclined to think, quite 
superfluous, and foreign to the matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Compiler, (in the IntroductienO 
for separating the Precepts from the abstruse doctrines and miracu- 
lous relations of the New Testament, are, that the former ** are liable 
to the doubts and disputes of 'Freethinkers and Anti-christians, and 
the latter are capable at best of carrying little weight with the natives 
ol this part of the globe, the fabricated tales handed down to them 
behig of a more Vonderfid nal^ 
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Hiese sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, fonnded 
as they are^upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any 
disavowal or doubt of their truth. Besides, in applying the term 
** fabricated ** to the tales received by the credulous Hindoos, the 
Compiler clearly evinced the contemptible light in which he viewed 
these legends ; and in stating that the miracles of the Scriptures were 
subject to the doubts of ** PVeethinkers and Anti-christians,*’ it can 
never fairly be supposed that he meant himself, or any other person 
labouring in the promulgation of Christianity, to be included in that 
dass. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, 
that the compiled Precepts were not sufficient to lead to salvation, 
I deeply regret that the Editor should appear to have overlooked 
the authorify of the gracious Author of this religion in the several 
passages cited by the Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond 
doubt the sufficiency of the Precepts in question to procure eternal 
life ,* as it is almost impossible that so numerous quotations, spread-* 
ing over a great part of the Appeal could have escaped his notice. 
The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to prove, that the com- 
piled Precepts would fall short of guiding to peace and happiness, 
only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
miracles and the doctrines of Christianity. .But such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position he endeavours to 
maintain. I am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few 
passages already quoted, with some others, shewing that the compiled 
Precepts are sufficient to conduct the human race to happiness ; and I 
humbly entreat to know, if I be persuaded to believe in the divine 
origin of those passages, and in the entire veracity of their author, 
how 1 am to reconcile their authority with the position maintained by 
the learned Editor, as to the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to 
guide to peace and happiness. Matthew^ ch. xxii., beginning witih 
ver. 37 : “Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
dudt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments 
fdl the law and the Prophets.” Manrh, ch. xii. beginning with ver. 29 ; 
^ Anri ^esus answered him, The first of all the commandments is^ Hear] 
0 {slAsel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shait love the liordl 
tiiy God with all thy heart, and with all thy souh and with all th^ 
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the second is like* iiaiiisly thisi Thou shall bve thy neighboiir as thysell* 

There is no other commandment greater than these/* MoUhew^ cb. vii. 
12 : Therefore all things whatspcTer you would that men should do to 
you, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law and the Prophets/* 
Ijuke, ch. X. from ver. 25 : “ And behold a certain lawyer stood up 
and tempted him, saying Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
He said unto him. What is written in the Law ? How readest thou ? 
He answering, said : Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gk>d with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neigbour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. This do, and thou shalt live,*' Matthew, ch* 
vii. ver. 21 : ** Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord I 
lord ! have we not prophesied in thy name ; and in thy name have 
cast out devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto them I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built 
his house upon a rock ; and every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand/* Luke, ch. xi. ver. 27 : “Blessed is 
the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou hast sucked : but he said, Yea rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God, and keep it.** John, ch, xv* 
ver* 12 : “ This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.** Ver. 17 : “These things I command you, that 
ye love one another/* Ch. xiii. ver. 34 : “A new commandment 1 
give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ;** 35 : “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.** Observing those 
two commandments, {Matthew, ch. xxii. ver. 37 — 39,) selected by the 
&vioar as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and suffi- 
cient means to produce peace and happiness to mankind, the Com* 
ptler sever scrupled to follow the example set forth by Jesus himself 
in ^mpilisg such precepts as include those two commandments, and 
dietr subsidiary moral doctrines, as a true substitute of the Gospel, 
without intending to depreciate the rest of the word of God. I 
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Wgtet that the EeTexend Editor should hare disapprored of this 
oeixipiiatiQii, on the gromid, that ie of importaiice that ereiy 
oompilathm be given as a sample of the Sacred Writings in all their 
e!Boelie]ice and importance, and not as a substitute for the whole.** 

' The authority of St. Paul, the most exalted among primitive 
CSiTiatians, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) “ If righteousness 
•come by the law, Christ is dead in vain,*’ is not, I presume, adequate 
to set aside, nor even applicable to the express authority of the 
Author of Christianity already quoted; as the latter includes not 
only the Mosaic law, to which St. Paul alludes, but both law and 
religion, and is evident from the following passages : ** Therefore all 
things wliatever you would that men should do to you, do you even 
so to them ; for ^is is the Law and the Prophets.” “ On these two 
commandments (to love God and to love our neighbours) hang all 
the Law and the Prophets.” Every one must admit, that the gra- 
cious Saviour meant by the words ** the Law and the Prophets,” all 
the divine commandments fotmd in the Scriptures, obedience to 
which is strictly required of us by the founder of that religion. 
Luke, ch. xi. ver. 28 : “ Blessed are they that hear the word of God, 
nnd keep it.” John, ch. xiv. ver. 15 : ” If you love me, keep my 
commandments.” Had the manifestation of love towards God with 
all our strength, and towards our neighbours as ourselves, been 
practically impossible, as maintained by the Editor, (p. 112,) or had 
any other doctrines been necessary to lead to eternal life, Jesus of 
Narareth, (in whose veracity, candour, and perfection, we have happily^ 
been persuaded to place implicit confidence), could not, consistently 
with his office as the Christ of God, have enjoined the lawyer to the 
cbedience of those two commandments, and would not have promised 
him eternal life as the reward of such obedience ; (vide Luke, ch* x. 
ver. 28, ” This do, and thou ehalt live ;”) for a man possessed of 
common sense and common humanity would not incite another to 
labour in vain by attempting what was practically impossible, nor 
4elude him with promises of a reward upon conditions beyond his 
fKiwer to fulfil ; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all truth* 
and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind by his preach** 
in^ and example, inculcate preeepts that it was impracticable to, 
follow. Any commandment enjoining man to* love God with all. 
his heart, and all his strength, requires of us of course to direol^ 
cur love towards him as the sede Fatiier of the Universe but 
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BOt amoimt to a prohibitioni ol the ptunsuits aeeeeeary for life, or to 
ah abstinence from love towards any other object ; for such love also 
k enjoined by the subsequent commandment. The following pas* 
sages, John, ch. xiv. ver. 21, “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : and he t^t loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father ; and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him.'* Ch, xv. ver. 10 : “If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love." Ver. 14 : “Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you," &c., and many other passages of a similar import, 
exhibit clearly, that love of and adherence to Jesus, can be evinced 
solely by obedience to the Divine commandments. But if the obser- 
vance of those commandments be treated as practically impossible, 
the love of Jesus and adherence to him must likewise be so consi- 
dered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only in theory, 

I appeal to the Reverend Editor himself, whether we are to set 
at defiance the express commandment of Jesus, under the supposition 
that manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impos- 
sible ? Yet this we must do, if we are to adopt the position of the 
Editor, found in his Review, page 111, “That the most excellent 
precepts, the most perfect law, can never lead to happiness and peace, 
unless by causing men to take refuge in the doctrine of the cross 
meamng, I presume, the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross, as an atonement of the sins of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fairly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 
I should hope to be allowed to beg him to point out, in order to establiitii 
bis position, even a single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in such a doctrine of the cross, as all-sufiicient or indispens- 
able for salvation ; so that his position, thus supported, may be placed 
iu competition with that founded on those passages which I have 
quoted in the foregoing paragraph, shewing both the indispensableness 
^d the all-sufficiency of the excellent Precepts in question to proouxe 
selvation ; and may impel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, 
which would in that case be shewn to subsist between the passages, 
declaring the all-sufficiency of the moral ^cepts preached by Christ 
for eternal life, and those that he loond to announce the indis- 
pensableness of the doctrine of ^^obb for eveiiasting happiness. 

It is however evident, that human race are naturally so weak, 

and so prone to be led astray by ^mpk-tions of temporary gratifioa^ 
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tionn, that the best and wisest oi them fall far short of manifestmg s 
atriet obedience to the diviae commandments, and are conataatljF 
ne^ecting the dnty they owe to the Creator and to their fellow^ 
creatures ; neyertheless, lin reliance on numerous promises found m 
the sacred vnritings, we ought to entertain every hope of enjoying the 
blessings of pardon from the merciful Father through repentance^ 
which is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness of our 
failures. I have already quoted some of these comforting passages 
in my Appeal, page 11 ; but as the Eeverend Editor seems to have 
entirely overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
publications, I deem it necessary to repeat them here with a lew 
additions. Ezekiel, chap, xviii. ver. 30 : Repent and turn youj> 
selvc^s from all your transgressions ; so iniquity shall not be 3 rour 
ruin.” Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 3 : “ Except you repent, you shall all 
likewise perish.*’ Ch. xv. ver. 7 : “I say unto you, that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” MaUhm^ 
ch. ix. ver. 13 : “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners U> 
repentance.” Ch. iii. ver. 2 : John the Baptist preached, saying, 
** Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and Jesus after his 
resurrection, lastly, directs his disciples, Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 47 : 
** That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” wherein he declares 
the remission of sins as an immediate and necessary consequence of 
repentance. 

The foregoing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with 
every candid reader, as my apology for persisting in the conviction 
that the Precepts compiled and published as a guide to peace and 
happiness, though deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and 
creeds, as well as narrative, yet contain all that is essential in prac* 
tteal Christianity ; since they teach us the performance of our duty to 
Qod and to pur fellow-creatures and the most acceptable atonement 
on our part to the All-merciful, when we h^ve fallen short of that 
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Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father. 

In endeavoTiring to prove what he represents as ‘‘the most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,** 
tbe Reverend Editor advances seven positions — 1st, That Jesus was 
possessed of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to Ood alone. 2ndly, 
Tliat he declared tliat a knowledge of his nature was equally 
incomprehensible with that of the nature of God. 3rdly, Th^t he 
exercised the power of forgiving sins, the peculiar prerogative of God. 
4thly, That he claimed almighty power, “ in the most unequivocal 
manner.*’ 5thly, That his heavenly Father had committed to him the 
£nal judgment of all who have lived since the creation. 6thly, 
That he received worship due to God alone. 7thly, That he associat- 
ed his own name with that of God the Father in the sacred rite of 
baptism. — The facts on which the Editor labours to establish these 
positions, however, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, not 
only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the 
opposite opinion. — For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of 
the Editor are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession 
of attributes and powers ascribed to God ; have we not his own 
express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he mani* 
fested, were committed to him as the Son by the Father of the 
Universe ? And does not reason force us to infer, that a being 
who owes to another all his power and authority, however extensive 
and high, should be in reality considered inferior to that other? 
Stirely, therefore, those who believe God to be Supreme, possessing 
the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other beings, 
must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God : as the sun, 
although he is the most powerful and most splendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment 
in this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature 
with God, who has given to the sun all the light and animating 
warmth which he eheds on our globe. To effect a material change 
without the aid of physical means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet 
we find this power exycised by several of the prophets on whom the 
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gi{|» of nuraclea vtbb bestowed. Besides, it is evidetit from the first 
diajpter of Genesis, that in the beginning of the creation God 
bestowed on man his own likeness, and soyereignty over all living 
creatures. Was not his own likeness and that dominion peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, suffice to illustrate the entire 
dependence of the Son on God, and his inferiority and subjection to, 
and his living by, him. St. John^ ch. x. ver. 17 and 18 : “ Therefore 
doth my Father Icve me, because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me but 1 lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment have I received of my Father** 
Ch. xii. ver 49 : “ For I have not spoken of myself ; but the Father 

who sent me, he gave me commandment what I should say, and what I 
should speak,*^ Ch. xiv. ver. 31 : “ But that the world may know that I 
love the Father, and aa the Father gave me commandment, even so I 
do.” Ch. xvii. vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his prayer — ” Glorify thy Son,, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee ; aa thou haat given him power 
over aU flesh, that he should give eternal life to aa many aa thou haat 
given him.** John, ch. iii. ver. 35 : “ The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all thinga into his hand.” Ch. v. ver. 19 : ” The Son eem 

do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do, &c.** 22 : 
” For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” 30 : “I can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear 
I judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek not my own wiU^ 
hut the wUl of my Father who hath sent me.** Ch. vi. ver. 37 : ” AU 
that the Father giveth me ahall come to me, dc.** 38 : ” For I came 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, hut the will of him that 
aent me.** Ch. viii. ver. 28, : ** That I do nothing of myadf ; hut as 

Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” Ver. 50: ^‘I 
seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” Obu 
xiv. ver. 24 : ** The word which ye hear is not mine, hut the Fathar'e 
which aent me.** . ” Ver. 31 : ” Aa the Father gave me commandment^ 
so I do.” And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. xx. ver. Si r 
*f my Father hath sent me, even ao amd 1 you.** Ver. 17: T 
aso^ unto my Father and your Father, to my God and your God!* 
Ua/^wm, o)x. mi. ver. IS r from Esaiidi, ” Behold my servant, vAoiM)l 
hamjhoam ; my beloved, in nrhom my scml is trail pleased ; I wUl ptt 
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tuy upon hiin, and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles/*’ 
(Si, xxTiii, ver. 18, ** And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying,. 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth/’ Luke, ch. i. ver. 
32, ** He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest : 
mid the Lord Ood shall give unto him the throne of his father David.” 
For testimony that he lived by the Father, see John, ch. vi. ver. 57 : 
** As the living Father hath sent me, and I live hy the Father, tfec.” 
Oh. V. ver. 26, ** For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadveiv 
tently, the authority of the Apostles, 1 think myself justified in 
introducing some of the sentiments entertained by them on 4his. 
subject, though I should be contented to deduce my arguments, as 
proposed by the Editor, exclusively fi'om the direct authority of Jesus 
himself. I shall confine myself to the quotation of one or two texts 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Ist Corinthians, ch. xv. vers. 24 — 28 : 

Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to Ood, even the Father. For he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. For he hath put all things under his feet : But when he 
saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest that He is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself he subject unto 
Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.”* 
Cdossians, ch. i. ver. 15 : “ Who is the image of the invisible God, 

the frrsthom of every creature," 

From a due attention to the support of the above quoted texts,, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will, 
I trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himself to have been received by him from the Father, 
as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not solely in his 
human capacity ; and that such interpretation as declares these and 
other passages of a similar effect to be applicable to Jesus as a man, 
is *an unscriptural invention. Jesus spoke of himself throughout all 
the Scriptures only as the promised Messiah, vested with high gloiy 
from the beginning of the world. John, ch. xvii. ver. 5 : ** And now,. 

0 Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which' 

1 liad with thee before the world was.” In this passage, with the 
s^e breath with whidb he prays for glOxy, he identifies the nature 
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in irHch he does so with that tmder which he lived with God helese 
the creation of the world, and, of coarse, before his assuming the 
ofilce of the Messiah. Ver. 24 : ** Father I wiU that they also whtnn 
thou hast given me he with me, where I am; that they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast giten me : for thou lovedst me before Ike 
foundation of the world'' Here again Jesus prays, tHal his ApostlS 
may witness such honour as the Father had bestowed on him, even 
before the foundation of the world. Ch. ix. vers. 35 — 37 ; ** Dost 
thou** (says Jesus to a man who had been blind) “ believe on the 
Son of God? He answered and said, Who is he Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And Jesus said unto him, Thou bast hoiheeenhim, 
and it is he (the Son of God) that talketh with thee'' Ch. xvii. vers. 1, 2. 
“ Father, glorify thy Son ; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.’* 
John the Baptist, who bore witness of Christ, looked not upon him 
in any other view than as the Son of God. St. John, ch. i. ver. 34 : 
^'And I saw and bare record” (said John the Baptist, pointing 
out the person of Jesus,) “that this is the Son of God." John, 
ch. viii. ver. 42 : “I proceeded forth and came from God ; neidier 
oame I of myself, hut he sent me," and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that before he assumed the office of the Messiah in 
this world, he was entirely subject to and obedient to the Father, 
from whom he received the commission to come to this world 
for the salvation of mankind. But apparently with the very view of 
anticipating any misapprehension of his nature on the part of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he had declared the wonderful extent of the powers 
cmnmitted to him by the Father, he tells them, John, ch. xiv. ver. 28, 

The Father is greater than 1.” It would have been idle to have in- 
formed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they would never have 
entertained the smallest question, that in his mere corporeal nature 
Jfsus'was inferior to his Maker ; and it must therefore have been his 
apiritoal nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to that of 
God. 

“ The Son ** is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another proper name found in the context, implies invariable the Son 
of God throughout the whole New Testament, especially when asso* 
mated with the epithet “ The Father ; ” so the latter epithet, when it 
ata^ alone, signifies “ The Father of the universe.” Matthew, ^ 
xiniiL ver. 19 : “Go ye therefore, and teacb all nadons» 
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them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost” Ch. xi. ver. 27 : **j!^o maji knoweth the Son but the Father, 
Ac.” Vide rest of the Gospel. It is true indeed, that the angels of 
God, and some of the ancients of the human race, as well as the child* 
,ren of Israel, are honoured in tlie sacred writings with the name of 
“ Sons of God.” Job, ch. i. ver. 6 : “ There was a day when the sons 
of Gk)d came to present themselves before the Lord.” Genesis, ch. vi. 

, ver. 2 : “ The Sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were 
fair.” Hosea, ch. i. ver. 10 : “ Then it shall be said unto them, ye 
are the sons of the living God.*' Yet the epithet “ Son of God,” with 
the definite article prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the first-bom 
of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Father 
and himself, John, ch. x. ver. 30, “ I and my Father are one,” a doubt 
arose with regard to the sense in which tlie unity affirmed in those 
words should be accepted. This Jesus removes by defining the unity 
so expressed as a subsisting concord of will and design, such as exist- 
ed amongst his apostles, and not identity of being : vide ch. xvii. ver. 
11, of John, “ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we ave^ Ver. 22 : “ The 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them : that they may be one, 
even as we are one.*' Should any one understand by these texts real 
unity and identity, he must believe that there existed a similar iden- 
tity between each and all of the Apostles ; — ^nay, even that the disci- 
ples also were included in the Godhead, which in that case would con- 
sist of a great many times the number of persons ascribed to the 
Trinity. John, ch. xvii. ver. ^0 — 23 : “ Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through their word 
— That they all may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us, — That they may be one, even as we 
are one. 1 in them, and thou in me : that they may be made per- 
fect in one.** I know not how it is possible for those who profess 
obedience to the word of Christ to overlook the explanation he has 
here so clearly given of the nature of the unity existing between him 
and the Father, and to adopt a contrary system, apparently introduced 
by some Heathen writers to suit their polytheistical prejudices ; but 
I doubt not the Editor of the Friend of India will admit the necessity 
of giving preference to divine authority over any human opinion, 
however prevailing it^may be. 


37 
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The Saviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion aleo, 
that he wad in God, or dwelt in God and Qod in him. John, ch. x. 
ver. 88 : “ 'Phat ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, 
and I in him,” as evidently appears from the following passages : — 
John, ch. xiv. ver. 29: “At that day ye shall know (addressing 
his Apostles) that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you'' 
Ch. xvii. ver 21 : “ That they all may be one ; as thon, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in m." John, ch. vi. 
ver. 56. “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dioeZ- 
leth in me, and in him." 1 John, nh. iv, ver. 15 : “ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God — God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God." There appear but three modes in which such passages are 
capable of interpretation. 1st, As conveying the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being, the Son and the Apostles, were to be absorbed mutu- 
ally as drops of water into one whole : which is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaphysicians, who maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godhead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations of Christians. 2ndly, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of person, between 
the Father, the Son, and the Apostles ; a doctrine equally inconsistent 
with the belief of every Christian, as multiplying the number of 
persons of the Godhead far beyond what has ever been proposed by 
any sect. 3rdly, As expressing that unity which is said to exist 
wherever there are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obe- 
dience such as the Son evinced towards the Father, and taught the 
disciples to display towards the Divine will. That the language of 
our Saviour can be understood in this last sense solely, will, I trust, 
be readily acknowledged by every candid expounder of the sacred 
writings, as being the only one alike warranted by the common use 
of words, and capable of apprehension hy the human understanding. 
Had not experience, indeed, too clearly proved that such metaphori- 
cal expressions, when taken singly and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foundation of doctrines quite at variance 
with the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures, I should have had no 
hesitation in submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my countrymen ; as I should have felt no 
apprehension that even the most ignorant of them, if left to ^e 
,guidance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
misoonceive the clear and distinct assertiona- they everywhere con- 
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tain of the unity of God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ. Many of these have been already quoted ; to which 
may be added the following: John, ch. xvii ver. 3: “This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
Whom thou hast sent.'* Here Jesus in addressing the Father deo 
lares, that the means to be afforded for eternal salvation, were 
a knowledge of God, and of himself as the anointed messenger 
of God. Also ch. xix. ver. 17 : Christ saith, “ Why callest thou 
me good ? there is none good but one, that is God.” Here Jesus, 
pure as he was and without reproach, thinks it necessary to check 
the man who applies to him an epithet justly due to God only. — 
Ch. adv. ver. 1 : “ Let not your heart be troubled : ye believa 

in God ; believe also in me.” In these words Jesus commands 
his disciples to put their trust in God, and further to believe in 
him as the Messenger of God ; and thus plainly distinguishes himr 
self from the Godhead. Nor can it for a moment be understood 
by the following passage tJohn, ch. xiv. ver. 9 : “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,” that God was literally and materially 
visible in the Son — a doctrine which would be directly contrary 
to the spirit of the religion taught by Jesu^, and by all the Prophets 
of God. Vide John, ch. iv. ver. 24 : “ God is a Spirit.” The Apostles 
also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility of 
God. 1 Tim. ch. vi. ver. 1 : “ Whom no man hath seen nor can 
see.” 1 John, ch. iv. ver. 12 : “ No man hath seen God at any 

time.” Besides, Jesus explains himself in the two passages imme** 
diately succeeding, that, by the phrase “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,” he meant only, that whosoever saw him and the 
works performed by him, witnessed proofs of the entire concord of 
his words and actions with the will and design of the Father, and 
ought therefore to have admitted the truth of his mission from God. 
John, ch. xiv ver. 9 : “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
How sayest thou then, Shew us the Father ?” Ver. 10 : “ Believest 

thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The words 
that I apeak unto you I speak not myself ; but the Father, that deweh 
leth in me, he doeth the works.” Ver. 11 : “ Believe me, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe for the very 
works* sake.** We have already seen in what sense the expressicm 
“ dwelleth in me** must be understood, unless we admit that all true 
followers of Christ are ^admitted as portions of the Godhead. ' 
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vi. 56 : “ He that eateth my flesh and didnketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me and I in him.** I John, ch. iv. ver. 12: “If we love one an- 
other, God dwelleth in ns.** 

For my conviction, and for the satisfaction of those who consider 
the Precepts of Jesus as a guide to peace and happiness, his word, 
“ They may be one, as we are,** {John, ch. xvii. ver. 11) in defining 
the nature of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Dis- 
gusted with the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, 
and dissatisfied at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against 
Non-musalmans, I, on my searching after the truth of Christianity, 
felt for a length of time very much perplexed with the difference of 
sentiments foimd among the followers of Christ (I mean Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, the grand division of them), until I met with the ex- 
planation of the unity given by the divine Teacher himself as a guide 
to peace and happiness. Besides, when the Jews misunderstood the 
phrase used by the Saviour, “ I and my Father are one,** and accused 
him of blasphemy, (ch. x. ver. 33 : “ But for blasphemy, and be- 

cause that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,**) Jesus in answer 
to the accusation denied having made himself God, saying, vers. 34 — 
36, “ Is it not written in your Law, I said, Ye are Gods ? If ye called 
them Gods, unto whom the word of (^d came, and the Scripture cannot 
be broken : say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world. Thou blasphemest ; because I said, 1 am the Son of 
God?** How was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and 
true religion, should have disavowed the charge of making himself 
God by representing himseH as the Son, honoured with sanctification 
hy the Father, and sent hy him to this world, if he were the true living 
Gk)d, possessed of everlasting sanctification, independently of another 
being? From this and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief 
priests, though inveterate enemies of the Saviour, accused him to 
Pilate of having made himself the Son of God and King of the Jews ; 
but relinquished the charge of making himself equal to God, or 
having ascribed to himself divine nature ; although the latter (i. e. 
making himself God) was better calculated to excite the horror of the 
people. Vide John, ch. xix. ver. 7 : “ The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die ; bcause he made himself 
tlie Son of God.’* Vide Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 37 : “ And set up 
over his head his accusation written, ‘ This is Jesus, the of the 
Jews.* **■ Ver. 43 : “ Hb teusted in (3od ; let, him deliver him now, if 
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he will have him : for he said, I am the Son of God.*’ That the 
epithet God is frequently applied in the sacred Scriptures, otherwise 
ihnn the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn 
by the following, out of many instances to be found in the Bible. 
Deut, ch. X. ver. 17 : ** For the Lord your God is God of Gods, and 
Lord of Lords, &c.” Ch. xxxii. ver. 21 : “ They have moved me to 
jealousy with that which is not God** ExoduSy ch. xxii. ver. 28 i 
** Thou shcdt not revile the Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people. 
Joshua, ch. xxii ver. 22: ‘‘The I.ord God of Gods knoweth” Psalm, 
Ixxxii. ver. l : “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty : he 
jvdgeth among the Gods.** Ver. 6: “I have said, Ye are Gods ; and 
all of you are childem of the Most High.” Ps. cxxxvi. ver. 2 : “ 0 
give thuTiIra unto the God of Gods.** Isaiah, ch. xli ver. 23 : ‘‘ Shew 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
Gods.” Psalm xcvii. ver. 7 : ‘‘ Worship him, all ye Gods.** Zeph. 
ch. ii. ver. 11 : “ lie will famish all the Gods of the eairth. Exodus, 
ch. iv. ver. l6 : “ God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron inr 
stead of God.** Ch. vii. ver. i : ‘‘ See, J have made^ thee a God to 
Pharaoh.” Also i Cor. ch. viii. ver. 5 : ‘‘ As there he Gods many and 
Lords many ;” and the verse already quoted from John, ch. x. vers. 
34, 35 : “ Jesus answered. Is it not written in your Law, Ye are Gods? 
If he called them Gods, to whom the word of God came, &c.** In none 
of these instances is it in any degree admissible, that by the epithet 
God it is implied, that the human beings to whom it was attached 
were thereby declared to be a portion of the Godhead. Moses was 
to be as a God to Aaron and a GM to Pharaoh by the express com- 
mand of the Almighty; but no Christian will thence argue the 
equality of Moses with the Father of aU things. On what principle 
then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the Son on the 
prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews from Psalm xlv. ver. 6, 
“ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever especially when we find 
in the very next verse, words that declare his subordinate nature ; 
“ Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows” ? We cannot allow much weight to the phrase “ for ever,” as 
establishing literally the eternal natoe of the power of the Son, this 
phrase being often found metaphorically applied in the Scriptures 
to other created beings : as Proverbs, ch. xxix.^ver. 14 : “ The king, 
that feithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for 
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ever/* DeuJt, ch. iv. ver* 40 : * ** And that thou mayest prolong thy 
d^ys in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever.” 
Similar to this is the remarkable expression of Jesus to Mary after his 
resttiTection, and therefore, at a time when no design can be conceived 
to have e^dsted that coidd have been advanced by his any longer with- 
holding the knowledge of his true nature, if any thing remained 
unrevealed during the pevious period of his mission on earth. John, 
ch. XX. ver. 17 : Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 

unto my Father and your Father and to my God and your Ood.** 

After a slight attention to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in the sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to 
the exclamation of the astonished disciple, John, ch. xx. ver. 28 : ** My 
liord and my God especially as the Apostle who relates the cir- 
cumstance within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31. “ These 

are within that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christy the Son 
of God but nowhere desires the readers of his Gospel to believe 
that Jesus is God ? Does not common sense point out tlie inferiority 
and subordination of a being, though called God, to one who is at 
the same time declared to be his God, his father, his sanctifier, and 
his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i. ver. 1 : “The Word was God, and the 
Word was with God,” which contains the term God twice, may 
according to such use of the term be interpreted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction which it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in Deut. ch. xxxii. ver. 39, 
where Moses representeth God as declaring that with him there is no 
God : “ See now that I, even 1 am he ; and there is no God with me 

if it should be understood to signify in both instances the Supreme 
Deity. Should we follow on the other hand the interpretation adopted 
by Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three persons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead might abide with the other, both being equally God ; we 
should in that Case be forced to view the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist of 
the linity of mankind : — the plurality of men consists in their persons ; 
and therefore we may safely, under the same plea, support the unity 
of mau, notwithstanding the plurality of persons included under the 
ternt miinkmd. In that case also Christians ought in conscience to 
refrain from accusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, we 
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daily observe, confesses the nnity of the Godhead. They only 
advance a plausible excuse for their polythesim, wich is, that noi* 
withstanding the unity of the Godhead, it consists of millions of 
substances assuming different offices correspondent to the number 
of the various transactions superintended in the universe by divine 
providence which they consider as infinitely more numerous than 
those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The Saviour in his appeal, “ If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not,” John, ch. x. ver. 37, meant of course the perfomance 
of works prescribed by the Father, and tending to his glory. A 
great number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of which I 
have already cited, and the constant practice of the Saviour, illus- 
trate this fact beyond doubt. In raising Lazarus after he had 
died, Jesus prayed to the Father for the power of bringing him 
to life again, i and thanked him for his compliance. John, ch.yl, 
ver. 41 : “ And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me.” Besides, in declaring that whosoever 
believed him would do not only the works he performed, but even 
works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to such believers equality in power with God, or to have 
exalted them above himself. John, ch. xiv. ver. 12 : “ Verily, verily, 
I say imto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also: and greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi. 
ver. 29 : ” Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” It must be admitted 
that one, who can perform works of God independently of the Deity, 
is either greater than or equal in power to the Almighty. The 
wonderful works which Jesus was empowered to perform drew a 
great number of the Jews to a belief in Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, and confirmed his Apostles in their already acquired faith 
in the Saviour, and in the entire union of will and design tliat 
subsisted between him and the Father, as appears from the following 
passages ; John, ch. vi. ver. 14 : “ Then those men, when they had 
seen the miracle that Jesus did, said. This is of a truth tliat Prophet 
that should come into the world,** See s^soJohn, ch. x. ver. 21. 

The Scriptures indeed in several places declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the angels in heaven, living from the beginning of 
the world to eternity, and that the Father created aU things by him 
and for him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those veiy 
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wll my Sou. After a diligeat attention to the following passage^ no 
one will, I presume, Bci*uple to conclude that the Son was actually 
absent from heaven during his locality on the earth, and consequently 
the phrase quoted by the Editor is applicable only to the past time. 
John, ch. vi. ver. 62 : “ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 

ascend up where he was before.’* The verb was, accompanied with 
the term before in this passage, positively implies the absence of Jesus 
from heaven during his stay on the earth. Ch. xvi. ven 7; “Neverthe* 
less I tell you the truth : it is expedient for you that I go away* If I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you.” Ver 5 : “ But now I go my way to him 

that sent me.” Ver. 28 : I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world ; again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” Ch. 
xiii. ver. 36: “Jesus answered him, Whither I ^o, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterwards.” Ch. xiii. 
ver. 1 : “ Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart 

out of this world unto the Father.” For further conviction, I may 
safely refer even to the preceding terms of the verse relied on by 
the Editor : — “ No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man.” For the attribute 
of omnipresence is quite inconsistent with the human notions of the 
ascent and descent effected by the Son of Man. Is it possible to* 
reconcile the contents of hundreds of such passages, consistent with 
reason and conformable to the established order of interpretation, 
to the apparent meaning of a single phrase, that taken literally, is 
totally opposed to common sense ? For to a being named the Son 
or the created, (the one term implying the other,) and sent from one 
mansion to another, the attribute of ubiquity can never be justly 
ascribed. 

Besides, in examining the original Greek Testament, we find in 
the phrase in question, “ Who is in heaven,” that the present parti-- 
ciple iov, “ being,” is used in lieu of corn, “ is,” viz. o wv cu) ypavoi ; 
a true translation of which should be, “the en«” or being in 
heaven:” and as the nominative case ocuu, “the being,” requires a 
verb to complete the sense, it should be connected with the nearest 
T^rb ataQ€QyX€v, “ hath ascended,” no other verb in fact existing in 
the Sentence. 

The whole verse in the original runs thus : Kal sSciS avagcgi^^v 
€iS toy Mpavoy €i prj o c¥ rov ypavv ATarafias o vios rov avOwu o ki¥ sv 
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t/Mivcu. A verbal translation of the above would run thus : “And 
no one hath ascended into heaven, if not the out of heaven descender 
— the Son of man — the being in heaven which words, arranged 
according to the rules of English grammar, should run thus : “ And 
no one except the descender from heaven, the Son of man, the being 
in heaven, hath ascended into heaven,” In this case the presence of 
the Son in heaven must be understood as referring to the time of 
his ascent, and not to that of his addressing himself to Nicodemus — 
an explanation which, though it does not serve to establisli the 
omnipresence of the Son urged by the Editor ought to be satisfactory 
to an impartial mind.^-^ The second passage which the Editor quotes*' 
on this subject is, Matthew ch. xviii. ver. 20 : “ For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Is it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the 
midst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
in searching for the truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity ? 
We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance 
of the Prophets of God is also meant by words that would imply their 
presence. Luke, ch. xvi. ver. 29 : Abraham saith unto him, * They 
have Moses and the Prophets ; let them hear them.’ No one will 
suppose that this expression is intended to signify that the Jews 
actually had Moses and the Prophets in person among them, or that 
they could hear them speak in the literal and not in the figurative 
sense of the words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of 
Moses and the Prophets from such expressions. 

The second position advanced by the Reverend Editor is, that 
“ Jesus ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility 

* See Bishop Middleton “ Doctrine of the Greek Article,” Part 1, page 42, Note *- 
** We are to refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in the verb ; 
for past, present, and future cannot be meant otherwise than in respect to that act." 
Leviticus, ch. vii. ver. 33 : o irpocr<f}(pu>v — avrw ecrrai o Bpa)(iu>v o 
** The offering (person) for him shall be the right shoulder.” Ch. xiv. ver. 47 : o €crtf WK 
— vXw€t Ttt t/taria avrOv “ The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” These 
present participles are referred to a time present with respect to the act of the verbs 
connected with them ; but future with respect to the command of God. John, ch. i. 
ver. 49 ; 0VTa~~f {Sol' crc “ I saw thee when thou wast.” Moreover, we frequently 
find the present participle used in the past sense, even without reference to the time 
^ ot the verb. John, ch. ix. ver. 25 : rv 4 ^\os a/>Ti fiAcVo) “ Being blind now I see,” 
that ii, ** Having been blind nOw I see.” 
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•of nature equal to that of God, and pectdiar to God alone ;** and in 
attempting to substantiate this point, he quotes Matthew, eh. xi. ver. 
27 ; No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son wiU 
reveal him.” Here the Editor seems to rest on two grounds ; let. 
That Gkxi is incomprehensible to man ; 2ndly, Tliat incomprehensi* 
Ibility of nature is peculiar to God alone : — whence the Reverend 
Editor draws his inference that Jesus, knowing the nature of God, 
and being himself possessed of an incomprehensible nature, is equal 
with God. Now I should wish to know if the Editor, by the term 
incomprehensible,” understands a total impossiblity of comprehen- 
«ion in any degree, or only the impossibility of attaining to a perfect 
knowledge of God. If the former, I must be under the necessity of 
-denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for the 
vei y passage cited by the Editor declares God to be comprehensible 
not to the Son alone, but also to every one who would receive revela- 
tion from the Son ; and in this case the latter part of the passage, 
“ He to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,'* must be acknowledged 
as conveying an exception to the assertion made in the former part 
of the sentence, ** Neither knoweth any man the Father, &c.” 

We find also the following passages in John, ch. xiv. vers. 16, 17, 
** And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever : even the Spirit of truth ; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: hut ye know him ;" — wherein Jesus ascribes to his 
•disciples a knowledge of the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers 
•one of the persons of the Godhead, possessed of the same nature with 
Ood. But if the Editor understands by the passage he has quoted, 
the incomprehensibility of the real nature of the Godhead, I admit 
the position but deny his inference, that such an incomprehensibility 
|>royj68 the nature of the object to be divine, as being peculiar to God 
4 daa 6 : for it appears evident that a knowledge of the real nature 
leven cf a common leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human compre- 
hension ; how then can a simple assertion, setting forth the incom- 
prehensibility of an object, be considered as establishing its identity 
wi& God ? In Mark, ch. xiii. ver 32, ” But of that day and that 
hour hunoeth no man, no, not the angles which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father,” we have a passage, which, though it 
affiiw in a stronger manner an ignorance of the day of resurrecticm^ 
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than that alrea4y quoted does of God, yet will not, I presume, be 
considered by any one as conreying the slightest insinuation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a common object 
of adoration amongst Idolaters. In treating of this point the Editor 
quotes another text, Matth,, ch. xi. ver. 28 : ‘^Come imto me, aU 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest : ** — 
wherein Jesus declares his power of affording rest, which the 
Editor considers as peculiar to God. All the prophets, as well as 
Jesus, were from time to time sent by the Almighty to afford 
mental rest to mankind, by imparting to them the comforts of divine 
revelation ; and by so doing they only fulfilled the commission given 
them by God: but no one ever supposed that in so doing they 
established claims to be considered incarnations of the divine essence. 
Proverbs t ch. xxix. ver. 17 : ‘‘Correct thy son, and he shall give thee* 
rest : yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” Revelation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that affords peace of mind, effects 
cures of the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures, 
“I thank thee,” (says Jesus, Matthew, ch. xi. ver. 25,) ‘‘0 Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Both our percep- 
tion indeed and sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these 
gifts on us through prophets, physicians, and other physical causes,, 
that are not considered by any sect as of a divine nature. 

The third position is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent 
manner, the prerogative of forgiving sins, which is peculiar to God 
alone : and the Reverend Editor quotes the passage, Mark, ch. ii. ver. 
5 : “ Thy sins be forgiven thee ; ” and the 9th verse for “Whether* 
is it easier to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say Arise and 
walk Taking those texts as the grounds of his position, I therefore* 
beg to call the attention of the Editor to the passage almost 
immediately following, in which the evangelical writer intimates,, 
that this power of forgiving sins, as well as of healing men, was given, 
by the Almighty : “But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled,, 
and glorified God, who had given such power unto men'' Does not 
this passage convey an express declaration, that Jesus was as much 
dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins and 
healing the sick, as the prophets who came forth from God before 
him ? The f^^tles, who witnessed the power of forgiving sins in the 
Saviour, were thoroughly impressed with a belief that it was tim 
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Almighty Father who forgave sins through the Son. Actt* ch. v. vers. 
31, 32 : **Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgweneee of Hue, • 
And we are his witnesses of these things.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : ** Be it 
known, therefore, men and brethren, that through this man, ('meanii^ 
the Saviour,) is preached unto you the forgivenees of etna.” I know 
not how far religious zeal in the breasts of many of the followers of 
Christ may excuse them in encroaching upon the prerogative which 
revelation and reason ascribe to the Divine Majesty alone ; but Jesus 
himself clearly avows, that the power of forgiving sins had its source 
and origin in Grod alone, as appears from his petitioning the Father to 
forgive those that were guilty of bringing the death of the cross 
upon him, the greatest of all imaginable crimes. Luke^ ch. xiii. 
ver. 34: “Father forgive them,” (says Jusus,) “for they know not 
what they do ;” and from his directing all those that followed him to 
pray the Father alone for forgiveness of sins. Luke, ch. xi. ver. 4 : 
** And forgive us our sins.” Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 14 : “If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you.” 

The fourth position advanced by the Editor is, that “ Almighty 
power is also claimed by Jesus in the most tmequivocal manner.” 
In endeavouring to demonstrate this the Editor notices three pass- 
Ages of John, (ch, v, vers. 21 — 23 :) “ As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quick^ieth whtnn he will. 
For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.” A candid inquirer after trulh must, I think» 
Jfeel surprised and disappointed, that in quoting these texts, the 
Editor should have overlooked the force of the words in which the 
Son declares that he hath received the commission to judge from the 
Father : “ For the Father judgeth no man, hut hath comnitted all 
judgment unto the Son.'' I am ready to admit, indeed, that, taken 
simply as they stand, the words “ As the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will,” 
and ** That all men should honour the Son, even as they hononr the 
Father,” might very readily be nnderetood as implying m aasertion 
equality with the Father. But this affords one of numerous ins- 
tanees of the danger of resting an opinion on the apparent meaniiig 
cl the words of insulated passages of Scripture, without nttentiqn to 
the content ; for I am convinced that no on^iudiced peienn oan 
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{mrose the verses preceding and subsequent to those quoted by the 
Editor^ without feeling that a more explicit disavowal of equality 
with God can hardly be expressed by language than that which they 
contain. I must therefore be|^ permission to give the entire passage 
in this place, though some parts of it have been quoted before in 
support of arguments already discussed. It is to be observed, that 
the occasion of the expressions here made use of by Jesus, was the 
accusation brought against him by the Jews, that he had made 
himself equal with God. John, ch. v. vers. 19 — 36: “ Then ans- 
wered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. The 
Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father do : for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him aU things that himself 
doeth : and he will shew him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth tliem 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son, honours th not the Father who hath sent him. 
Verily, verily, I say imto you. He that heareth my word, and 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God : and they that hear 
shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself, eo hath he given to 
Ihe Son to have life in himself ; and hath given him authority to exe- 
cute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this: 
for the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done* good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation. I can of mine ownself do nothing : 

I hear, I judge : and my judgment is just, because I seek not 
mine own will, hut the will of the Father who hath sent me. If I bear 
wiUiess of myself, my witness is not true. There is another 
tibat^ beareth witness of me ; and I know that the witness which 
he witxiesseth of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare 
witness unto the truth. But I receive not testimony from men : 
but these things I say, that ye might be saved. He was a bumit^ 
and a shining light : ^d ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
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hiB light. But I have greater witness than that of John : lor the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish^ the same work that 
I do, hear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 

It would have been strange indeed* had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasphemy, which had wrought on the minds of the 
Jews so far that they sought to kill him, confirmed their assertion,, 
that he made himself equal with God, and thus prematurely endan- 
gered his own life ; but we find that so far from being further ior 
censed by the explanation above quoted, they seem to have quietly 
acquiesced in his appeal to their own Scriptures, that the Messiah 
should have all the power and authority which he asserted the Father 
had given to himself. Ver. 46: “For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me.” The only text in the 
writings of Moses that refers to the nature of the Messiah, is that oi 
Devteronomijy ch. xviii. vers. 15 and 18, quoted by St. Peter in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii. ver. 22, and by St. Stephen, ch. vii. ver. 
37 : Moses said to the children of Israel. “ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren,. 
lihe unto me: unto him ye shall hearken.” The words which the 
.Lord addressed to Moses were exactly of the same import : “ I wiD 
raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee,, 
Ac.” It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred, 
and nothing can more distinctly prove the light in which he wished 
to be considered, namely, that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. 
But this is not the only instance in which Jesus entirely disclaims 
the attribute of omnipotence. On many other particular occasions 
he declares, in the strongest language, his want of almighty power, 
and his constant need of divine influence. Matthew, ch. xx. ver. 23: 
“And he saith unto them, ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with : but to sit on 
my right hand, and on my left is not mine to give ; but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Ch. xii. ver. 
28: “But if I cast out devils hy the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you.” Ch. xxvi. ver. 39 : “And he went a little 
further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 0 my Father,, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless not as I will» 
but as thou wilt.” Ver. 42 : “He went away again the second time^ 
and prayed^ saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
bom me, except I drink it, thy will be dohe.” Luhe^ ch. xxii. ver. 32 : 
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** But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, &c ” John, 
ch. xii. ver. 27; ‘“Father, save me from this hour.** Whosoever 
honours God cannot, I presume, consistently refuse to honour his 
Prophet, whom he dignified with the name of “ Son of God ; ** and as 
he honours God, he will also honour that Prophet, though he be well 
aware of the distinction between the Almighty and his chosen Son. The 
honbur paid to the Prophet may in this sense be fairly considered the 
test of the real degree of respect entertained for God — as Jesus saith, 
Matthew, ch. x, ver. 40, “ He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he 
that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.** The obvious meaning 
of which words is, as far as men listen to your instructions, they listen 
to mine, and in so far they receive the commandments of God who hath 
sent me. Prejudice alone could, I think, infer from such expressions, 
that those who received the Apostles were literally receiving God 
himself under their form and substance. Equally demonstrative of 
prejudice, I conceive, would it be to deduce the identity or equality 
of the Father and the Son from the following passage, John, ch. v. 
ver. 23 : “ That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
who hath sent him.** For in this very passage the Son is represented 
as the Messenger of the Father, and for that reason only entitled to 
honour. That the preposition [conj.?] “ as ** implies here, as in many 
other places, likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree 
of honour, is illustrated by its obvious meaning in the last verse of 
Matthew, ch. v., “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ; ’* for by these words no one can conceive, that 
equality in degree of perfection between God and the disciples is in- 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth position is, that his heavenly Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. I 
readily admit the correctness of this position, and consider the fact 
as confirming the opinion maintained by me, and by numerous other 
followers of Christ, as to the Son*s total dependence on the commis- 
sion of God for his power in administering such judgment. I agree 
also with the Reverend Editor, in esteeming the nature of this office 
ipopt important ; and that nothing but the gift of supernatural wisdom 
fs^n qualify a being to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of 
hldividuals, living at different times from the beginning of the world 
to the day of resurrection. It is, however, perfectly consistent with 
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the onmipoteiice and wisdom of Gbd, who is declared by revelation 
to be ** able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham/' 
(Matthew^ ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all things are possible^ 
(Luke, ch. i. ver. S7), to bestow wisdom equal to the important nature 
of this office on the first-born of every creature, whom he has anointed 
and exalted even above his angels. But the Editor goes much further 
than I am willing to follow him, in concluding the omniscience of 
the Son, from the circumstance of his distributing final judgment ; 
since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even expressly 
avowed that he received his qualifications for exercising judgment 
from God. With respect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Marfe, 
ch. xiii. ver. 23 ; “ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.'' 
Omniscience, as the Editor must be well aware, has no limit ; but here 
Jesus expressly declares, that he is ignorant of the day appointed by 
the Father for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be 
more expressly declaratory than these of the finite nature of the know- 
ledge granted to Jesus, however its extent may actually surpass our li- 
mited capacity ? As a proof that his judicial authority is derived from 
God, see John, ch. v. vers. 26, 27 : “ For as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself : and hoik 
given him artthority to execute judgment also." Ver. 30 : “ I can of 
mine own self do nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my judgment is 
just ; because 1 seek not mine own wiU, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me." Is it possible to misunderstand the assertion 
contained in these words, that both the authority and the ability to 
judge are gifts bestowed on the Son by the omnipotent Father ? 

Ihe sixth position is, that in several instances Jesus accepted 
worship ** due to no man, but to God alone "; and instances of his 
receiving worship from a blind man, a leper, from mariners, and 
from his disciples, are adduced from the evangelical writings. Every 
one must admit that the word ** worship," both in common acceptation 
and in the Scriptural writings, is used sometimes as implying an 
external mark of religious reverence paid to God, and at other times, 
as signifying merely the token of civil respect due to superiors ; and 
that concurrent circumstances in eveiy instance determine the real 
sense in which the word should be taken. Among the Prophets of 
^kxl| Jesus was not the only one that permitted himself to be wot^ 
shipped, as we find Daniel ffie Prophet allowing himself such worship. 
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Daniely ch. ii. ver. 46 : ** Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon 
his face, and worshipped Daniel.*’ Daniel, like Jesus, neither rebuked 
the man who worshipped him, nor did he feel indignant at such a 
tribute of respect ; yet we cannot find any subsequent assertion that 
he had offended God by suffering himself to be the object of the king’s 
worship in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word 
‘ worship * in the latter sense, (I mean that of civil reverence,) in one 
of the evangelical parables, where he represents a servant as worship- 
ping his master. Matthew, ch. xviii. ver. 26 : The servant therefore 
fell down and worshipped him.” Fi*om the circumstance of Jesus 
positively commanding human beings to worship God alone in spirit, 
and not in any form or shape, either human or angelic; as, John, 
ch. iv. ver. 24 : “ God is a spirit ; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Matthew, ch. iv. ver. 10 : “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve 
and from the circumstance of his rebuking the man who called him 
“good master,” on the ground that the term “good” should be 
peculiarly applied to God alone, (Math, ch. xix. ver. 17,) we necessarily 
conclude that Jesus accepted worship only as a mark of human respect, 
and acknowledgment of gratitude. Let us moreover ascertain from 
the context, the sentiments which the blind man, the leper, the 
mariners, and the disciples of Jesus, entertained of his nature ; and we 
can nd longer hesitate to believe, that they meant by the worship 
they offered, only the manifestation of their reverence for him as a 
superior, indeed, yet still as a created being. The question is, Did 
those that offered worship to Jesus evince that they believed him to be 
Qrod, or one of the three persons of the Godhead, and equal to God ? 
Nothing of the kind— the blind man, after his cure, spoke of Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and believed him when he said he 
was the Son of God. John, ch. ix. ver. 31 : “ Now we know ” (says 

the blind man,) “ that God heareth not sinners : but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” Ver. 
33 : “If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” And in 
answer to the question of Jesus, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?” he answers, “Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him,” 
Ver. 33. The unclean spirit which is said in Uark, to have worshipped 
Jesus, “ cried with a loud voice and said. What have I to do with 
diee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high Ckni? I adjure thee by Ood, 
that thou torment me noC* Mark, cL v. ver. 7. This adjuration 
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would have been absurd if Jesus were himself addressed as Qod ; 
and clearly shews, that the worship offered was to deprecate „ the 
paw&r of a being whose nature was subordinate to that of God, by 
whose name he was adjured. The leper, too, glorified God, while to 
Jesus he gave only thanks for being the in^ument of his cure. 
Luke, ch. xvii vers. 15, 16 : ** And one of them, when he saw that 
he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks.** The 
mariners who worshipped Jesus declared at the same instant, ** Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God.’* Matthew, ch. xiv.. ver. 33. The 
woman of Canaan, who is also stated in Matthew, ch. xv. ver. 25, to 
have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as “ the son of 
David,” by which term she certainly would not have designated a 
being whom she worshipped as God. Peter, the most celebrated of 
his disciples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the 
Christ, or in other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of 
God which is certainly far from implying “ very Qod.” Mark, ch. 
viii. ver. 29. Even after the crucifixion we find the disciples convers- 
ing of Jesus only as ” a prophet, mighty in deed and in word before 
God— and all the people.” Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus 
himself risen from the dead whom they addressed, yet throughout 
tJie remainder of the chapter, which concludes with the account of 
his being carried up to heaven, they are only fui*ther taught that this 
prophet was the promised Messiah, but by no means that it was their 
duty to worship him as God. Peter, in the name of all the disciples 
declares, John, ch. vi. ver. 69. “We believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” And as already observed, 
the disciple John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, “that it 
may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” John, ch. 
XX. ver. 31. When the leper prayed to Jesus for cure, he addressed 
him only with the term Kvpio^ {MaUhew, ch. viii. ver. 2,) which in 
Greek is used as synonymous to Lord or Master, and often applied 
to superior persons. 

Every Christian is morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments of Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. 
It behoves us therefore to ascertain, what his commandments are 
vi^th regard to the object of sacred worship and prayer, and in what 
manner he hitnself performed those solemn religious duties. The 
very act of prayer^ indeed, implies an acknowledgment of inferiority 
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to the being adored ; but though Trinitarians affirm that such devotion 
was paid by Jesus only in his human capacity, his form of prayer 
ought still to be sufficient to guide human creatures as to the Being 
to whom their prayers should be addressed. Let us examine, tliere- 
fore, whether Jesus in his acknowledged human capacity ever 
offered worship or prayer to what Trinitarians term the second 
or third person of the Godhead, or once directed his followers 
to worship or pray to either of them. But so far from finding a 
single direction of the kind, we observe on the contrary, that Jesus 
strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
prayer which he offered for our guidance, Matthew^ ch. vi. ver. 
9 : ** After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father which art in 
heaven, <fec.” “ Pray to thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.’* In the same way* 
when the Saviour himself prays, he addresses the Father alone. 
Matthew, ch. xxvi. ver. 53 : ** Thinkest thou,” says Jesus to Peter, 
“that I cannot now pray to my Father?** John, ch. xvi. 26 : “I will 
pray the Father for you.” Luke, ch. xxii. ver. 41 and 42 : “ And he 
(the Saviour) was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast, and 
kneeled down, and prayed, saying. Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me.” Mark, ch. xiv. vers. 35 and 36 : “ And fell on 
the ground, and prayed, that if it were possible, the hour might pass 
from him. And he said, Ahha, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee.” Luke, ch. vi. ver. 12 : “ He went out unto a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God** Luke, ch. x. ver. 21 : “La 
that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said I thank thee, 0 Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth,” John, ch. xi. ver. 41 : “ And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 
Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 46 : “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” John, ch. iv. ver. 22 : “Ye worship ye know jot what ; we 
know what we worship.” No creed drawn up by men, nor opinion 
entertained by any sect, can by an imbiass^d searcher after the true 
doctrines of Christianity be suffered to set aside the express authority 
and constant example of the gracious author of this religion. 

‘ The last position is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of baptism, intended to remain in force to the end 
of the world ; and ordained by the passage, Matthew, ch. xxviii. ver. 
19 ; “Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” A profession of 
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belief in Qod is unquestionably common to all the religions supposed 
to have been founded upon the authority of the Old Testament : but 
each is distinguished from the other by a public profession of faith 
in their respective founders) expressing such profession in a language 
that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the 
Divine Being of whom they declare themselves the messengers. This 
system has been carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended 
to serve as a perpetual distinguishing mark of faith. The Jews 
claim that they have revelation, rendering a belief not in Qod alone, 
but in Moses also, incumbent upon them, Exodtta^ ch. xiv. 31 : ** The 
people feared the Lord and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.’* 
But the term “ his servant Moses,” in this passage, suffices to prove 
the subordination of Moses, though declared, equally with God, to be 
an object of their belief. In like manner Muhammadans, in the first 
acknowlegdment of that system of religion, are directed to profess 
faith in God, and also in Muhammad, his messenger, in the following 

m ^ m m 

form : aJjf “ There is no God except the 

true God, Muhammad is his messenger.” The term “his mes- 
senger” removes every doubt of Muhammad’s identity or equality 
with Gh)d ; so the epithet “ Son ” found in the passage, “ Baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, &c.” ought to 
be understood and admitted by every one as expressing the 
created nature of Christ, though the most highly exalted among all 
creatures. If baptism were administered to one embracing Christian- 
ity in the name of the Father and the Holy Ghost, he would thereby 
no more become enrolled as a Christian, than as a Jew or as a Mu- 
hammadan ; for both of them, in common with Christians, would 
readily submit to be baptized in the name of God and his prevailing 
influence over the universe. But as Christianity requires peculiarly 
a faith in Jesus, as the pron^ised Messiah, the gracious Saviour enjoins 
baptism in the name of the Son also, so as to distinguish his happy 
followers from the Jews and the rest of the people. A mere associa- 
tion of names in divine commandments therefore never can be con- 
sidered as tending to prove identity or equality between the subjects 
of those names : — such junction of names is found frequently in the 
Sacred Writings without establishing unity among the persons whom 
those names imply. 
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The Elditor quotes the following passage, Matthew, ch. xxviii. ver. 
18 : “ All power in heaven and earth is delivered unto me,” recom- 
mending it as a sure proof of the deity of Jesus. 1 regret very much 
that the force of the expression “ is delivered unto me,” found in this 
passage, should have escaped the discerning notice of the Reverend 
Editor. Does not the term “ delivered ** shew evidently an entire 
dependence of Jesus upon the Being who has committed to him such 
power ? Is it consistent with the nature of an omnipotent God to 
exercise power delivered to him by another being, or to confess that 
the power he possesses has been received by him from another. 

As to the question of the Editor, “ Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he was, ever make such a declaration as Jesus did, namely, that 
am with you always even to the end of the world ?* ** I will not re- 
new the subject, as it has been already discussed in examining the 
first position. I only entreat the attention of the Editor to the follow- 
ing assertions of Muhammad, known to almost all Musalmans who 
have the least knowledge of their own religion : 

« » it» # 

“ Truly the great and glorious God raised me as mercy and guid- 
ance to worlds,^* 

“ I was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear- 
ance.” 

j tX, 

** I was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.” 

“ I am the Lord of those that were sent by God. This is no boast 
to me.” 

^jA^T 

“ My shadow is on the head only of my followers.” 
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" He who has sees me has seen Qod.” 

^Jl^^.«aaj sJUlgllsi 

“He who has obeyed me, has obeyed Gtod; and he who has sin- 
ned against me, has sinned against CM.” 

It is, however, fortunate for Musalmans, that from want of famili- 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Muhammadans and 
their contemporary heathens, the doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muhammad, and entertained by his followers have not been corrupted 
by polytheistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of wor- 
ship or festivals been introduced among Musalmans of Arabia and 
Turkey as a part of their religion. Besides, metaphorical expressions 
having been very common among Oriental nations, Muhammadans 
could not fail to understand them in their proper sense, although 
these expressions luay throw great difficulty in the way of an Euro- 
pean Commentator even of profound learning. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

All the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his review 
from the authority of the divine Teacher, in favour of the second 
important doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind, are as follow : “ I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven : if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live forever/* '' His giving his flesh for the life 
of the world.” “ I lay down my life for my sheep.** “ The Son of 
Man is come to give his life a ransom for many.*’ Is any one of 
these passages, I would ask, in the shape of an explicit command- 
ment, or are they more than a mere statement of facts requiring figu- 
rative interpretation ? For it is obvious that an attempt to take 
them in their direct sense, especially the first, (‘* I am the living 
bread ; — if any man eat of this, &c.,’*) would amount to gross absur- 
dity. Do they reasonably convey anything more than the idea, that 
Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive should 
live for ever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting 
of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the 
superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated not 
to persevere in their promulgation ; as if a king, who hazards his 
life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to address 
himself to them saying, “I lay down my life for you.” This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages. — Luke, 
ch. iv. ver. 43 : “ And he said unto them I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also ; for therefore am I sent.** Ch. 
ii. vers 47 — 49 : “ And all that heard him were astonished at his* 
imderstanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw him, 
they were amazed : and his mother said imto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me ? 
wist ye not that I must he about my Father's business ?” Wherein 
Jesus declares, that the sole object of his mission was to preach and 
impart divine instructions. Again, after having instructed his dis- 
ciples in the divine law and will, as appears from the following text, 
** For I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; and 
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they have received them, and have known surely that I came out 
from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me.’* (/ehn, 
eh, xvii. ver, 8.) Jesus in his commtmion with God manifests that 
he had completed the object of his mission by imparting divine com- 
mandments to mankind : “I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the work which thou gaveet me to do'* Had his death on the 
•cross been the work, or part of the work, for the performance of which 
Jesus was sent into this world he, as the founder of truth, would not 
have declared himself to have finished that work prior to his death. 

That Jesus should ride on a colt, should receive an offer of 
Tinegar to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had 
delivered up the ghost, as well as his death on the cross, were events 
prophesied in the Old Testament, and conseijpently these were ful- 
filed by Jesus. Vide Luke^ ch. xxiv. vers. 26 and 27 : “ Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his gloiy ? 
And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” But we 
are unhappily at a loss to discover any other design in each of these 
events, which happened to Jesus before his ascent to heaven. I am 
therefore sorry that I must plead my inability to make a satisfactory 
reply to the question of tlie Editor, ** Had ever Jesus transgressed 
his heavenly Father’s will, that he underwent such afflictions ?” I 
can only say, that we find in the Scriptures that several other Pro- 
phets in common with Jesus suffered great afflictions, and some even 
death, as predicted. But I know not whether those afflictions were 
the consequences of the sins committed by them or by their parents, 
or whether these distresses were experienced by them through some 
divine purpose unknown to us ; as some scriptuial authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to suffering for some 
eecret divine purpose, without his or his parents having perpetrated 
any remarkable crime. {John, ch. ix ver. 3: “Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents ; but that the works of 
Ood should be made manifest in him.”) The latter alternative (name- 
ly that the righteous Prophets suffered afflictions and even death for 
some divine purpose, known thoroughly to God alone) seems more 
consistent with the contents of the sacred writings, such as follow : 
Mark, ch. xii. vers. 1 — 9 ; ” And he began to speak imto them by 
parables. A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged a place for the wine fat, and bnilt a 
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tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country* 
And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. 
And they caught him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. And 
again he sent imto them another servant ; and at him they cast stones, 
and wounded him in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. 
And again he sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; 
beating some, and killing some. Having yet therefore one Son, his 
well-beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying. They will 
reverence my Son. But these husbandmen said among themselves, 
This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours. And they took him, and killed him and cast him out of the 
vineyard. What shall therefore the Jjord of the vineyard do ? He 
will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others.’* JohUj ch. xv. vers. 21, 22 : “But all these things will 
they do unto you for my name’s sake, because they know not him 
that sent me. If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin.” This parable 
and these passages give coimtenance to the idea, that God suffered 
his Prophets, and Jesus, his beloved Son, to be cruelly treated and 
slain by the Jews for the purpose of taking away every excuse that 
they might offer for their guilt. 

In explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the Editor 
confidently assumes, that “If we view Jesus Christ as atoning for 
the sins of men, we have every thing perfectly in character : he 
became incarnate to accomplish that which could have been effected 
by neither men nor angels.” I should therefore wish to know whether 
Jesus, whom the Editor represents as God incarnate, suffered death 
and pain for the sins of men in his divine nature, or in his human 

B ? The former must be highly inconsistent with the nature 
vhich, we are persuaded to believe by reason and tradition, is 
ing rendered liable to death or pain ; since the difference we 
ween God and the objects that arc God, is, that one 
9 subjected to death or termination, and the other is finite 
le to mortality. That the eflects of Christ’s appearance on 
hether with respect to the salvation or condemnation of 
, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a finite 
_ accomplish, is evident from the fact, that to the present 
time millions of human beings are daily passing through the worlds 
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whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of course 
must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having died 
for the remission of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jesus 
suffered death and pain in his human capacity as an atonement for 
offences of others, seems totally inconsistent with the justice 
ascribed to God, and even at variance with those principles of equity 
required of men ; for it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict 
one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, and who had 
never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the cross, for 
the crimes committed by others, especially when he declares such 
great aversion to it, as is manifest from the following passages. 
MaUheWf ch. xxvi. vers. 37, 39, 42, and 43 : “ And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. And prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup (meaning death) pass from me : nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, ch. xiv. ver. 36 : 
“ And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; take 
away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou 
^ wilt,” Luke, ch. xxii, vers 42 and 44 : “ Saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done. And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground.” John, ch. xii. ver. 27 : “ Now is my soul troubled ; and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour : but for this cause 
came I unto this hour.” Do not these passages evidently shew, that 
Jesus in his human capacity (according to the Trinitarian phrase) felt 
averse to death and pain, and that he earnestly prayed that he might 
not be subjected to it ? Jesus, however, knowing that the will of the 
Father rendered such death unavoidable, yielded to it as predicted. 
John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and 18 : “Therefore doth my Father love me 
because I lay down my life that 1 might take it again : no man taketh 
it from me, but 1 lay it down of myself ; I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it : again this commandment have I received 
of my Fa£her*' MaUhew, ch. xxvi. vers. 53 and 54 : “ Thinkest thou 
t^t I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the Scripture 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” The iniquily of one's being 
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sentenced to death as an atonement for the fault committed by another 
is so palpable, that although in many countries the human race think 
themselves justified in detaining the persons of those men who, 
voluntarily making themselves responsible for the debt or the persons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements ; nevertheless every just man 
amongithem would shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for 
a crime committed by another, even if the innocent man should will- 
ingly offer his life in behalf of that other. 

In endeavouring to prove Jesus’s atonement for sin by his death, 
the Reverend Editor urges, ** Is he called the Saviour of men because 
he gave them moral precepts, by obeying which they might obtain the 
divine hivour, with the enjoyment of heaven as their just desert ? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and procure for 
them every blessing, &c. ? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merely be- 
cause he instructed men, he has this honor in common with Moses, 
and Elijah and John the Baptist, neither of whom however assumed 
the title of Saviour.” We find the title “ Saviour” applied frequently 
in the divine writings to those persons who had been endued with 
the power of saving people, either by inculcating doctrines, or afford- 
ing protection to them, although none of them atoned for the sins of 
mankind by their death, Ohadiah^ ver. 21 : “And saviours shall 
come up on moimt Zion to judge the mount of Esau ; and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s.” Nehemiahf ch. ix. ver. 27 : “ And accord- 
ing to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them saviours^ Who saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies.” 2 Kings ch.xiii. ver. 5 : “ The 
Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians.” How could, therefore, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of 
the term “Saviour” to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the 
doctrine of the atonement ; especially when Jesus himself declares 
frequently, that he saved tlie people solely through the inculcation 
of the word of God ? John, ch. xv, ver. 3 : “ Now ye are clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you.” Ch. v. ver. 24 : “ He that 
heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life.” Ch. vi. ver. 63 : “ The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are life — wherein J esus represents himself as a Savi- 
ohr, or a distributor of eternal life, in his capacity of divine teacher. 

Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a Saviour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully 
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revealed. Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teache^^ 
because Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people 
divine instructions ? Or would it depreciate the dignity of Jesus^ 
to believe that he, in common with several other prophets, imderwent 
afflictions and death ? Such an idea is indeed imscriptural, for God 
represents the Christ as a Prophet equal to Moses, {Deut, ch. xviii. 
ver. 18 . ) Jesus declares himself to have come to fulfil the law 
taught by Moses : {Matthew^ ch. v. ver. 7.) “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil and strictly commands his disciples and the people 
at large to obey whatever Moses had taught. Ch. xxiii. vers. 2, 3 : 
^‘Saying, the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses* seat : all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye 
after their works : for they say, and do not.” 

I am sorry that I cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that “K Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teacher, the greater degree of honour must be given to Moses, 
for it was in reality his law that Jesus explained and established.*’ 

It is true that Moses began to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
religion, consisting of a knowledge of the imity of God, and obedience 
to his will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed 
the structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor 
of this fact, I beg to call his attention to the following instances, 
found even in a single chapter, as exhibiting the perfection to which 
Jesus brought the Law given by Moses and other Prophets. MaUhew^ 
ch. V. vers. 21, 22 : “ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time. Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment : but I say unto you. That whosoever is angiy with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment : and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Eaca, shall be in danger of the 
council : but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” Vers. 27, 28 : “ Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of eld time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I say unto you, that 
whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath copimitted 
adultery.” Vers. 31, 32 : “ It hath been said, whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement : but I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Veia. 38, 
39 : *^Te have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and 
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a tooth for a tooth ; bat I say uato you that ye resist not evil : but whosd^ 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheeky turn to him the other also.'* 
Vers. 43 — 45. “ Ye have |ieard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefuUy use you, and persecute you : that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” Now I hope I may be justified in expressing my 
belief, (though it varies from the declaration made by tlie Editor,) 
that no greater honour can be justly given to any teacher of the will 
of God, than what is due to the auJthor of the doctrines just quoted, 
which, with a power no less than standing miracles could produce, 
carry with them proofs of their divine origin to the conviction of the 
high and low, tlie learned and unlearned. 

The Editor, in page 101, lays much stress on circumstances, the 
very minuteness of which, he thinks, “ serves to enhance their value 
as testimonies.” He alludes to the epithet “ Lamb Godof ” having 
been twice applied to Jesus by John the Baptist, two of whose 
disciples were thereby induced to become followers of Jesus. Thia 
is considered by the Editor as implying an admission on the part of 
Christ, that as a lamb, particularly the Paschal Lamb, was used in 
sacrifice as an atonement for sins, he also came into the world to* 
sacrifice his life as an atonement for sin. We find, however, the term 
“lamb,” as well as “sheep” applied in other places, where no* 
allusion to the sacrificial lamb can be well imagined, and from which 
we infer that these were epithets generally applied to innocence 
subjected to persecution ; a meaning which sufficiently accords with 
the use of the word lamb in the instance in question. We have those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disciples in John, ch. xxi. vers. 15 — 17, 
where he commands Simon Peter “ to feed his lambs,” “ to feed hia 
sheep and in ch. x. vers. 26, 27, “ Ye believe not because ye are not 
of my sheep.” — “My sheep hear my voice.” Now, many of the 
Apostles suffered death in consequence of their endeavours to with- 
draw men from sin ; but the Editor will not thence, I presume, 
maintain, though it follow from his argument, that the term “ lamb ” 
was applied to them, to shew that, by their death, they also atoned 
for the sins of mankind. The Reverend Editor might have spared 
the arguments he has adduced to prove, that Jesus was sent into 
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this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to sulfer death 
and difficulties like other prophets who went before hhn ; as the 
Editor may find in the compilation in question, as well as in its 
defence, Jesus of Nazareth represented as “ The Son of Qod,** a term 
eynonymous with that of Messiah, the highest of aU the prophets ; 
and his life declares him to have been, as represented in the Scrip- 
tures, pure as light, innocent as a lamb, necessary for eternal life as 
bread for a temporal one, and great as the angels of God, or rather 
greater than they. He also might have omitted to quote such 
authority as shews, that Christ, being a mediator between God and 
men, “ declared that whatsoever they (his Apostles) shall ask in 
his name, the Father will give them for the Compiler, in his 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus, repeatedly acknowledged Christ as 
the Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with God, in behalf of his 
followers. But such intercession does not, I presume, tend to a proof 
of the deity or the atonement of Jesus, as interpreted by the Editor ; 
for God is represented in the sacred books to have often shewn mercy 
to mankind for righteous men’s sakes ; how much more, then, would 
he naturally manifest his favour towards those who might petition him 
in the name of one whom he anointed and exalted over all creatures 
and prophets? Gen. ch. xxx. ver. 27: ‘‘I have learned by expe- 
rience, that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.” Jeremiah^ 
ch. xxvii. ver. 18 : “ But if they be Prophets, and if the word of the 

Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of 
hosts.” Moreover, we find angels declared to have been endued with 
the power of pardoning and redeeming men on various occasions. 
GenesiSy ch. xlviii. ver. 16 : “ The Angel which redeemed me from 

all evil, bless the lads ! ” Exodus, ch. xxiii. vers. 20, 21 : “ Behold, 

I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
hi^ voice, provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions : 
for my name is in him.” 

With regard to this doctrine, I have carefully noticed every 
argument advanced by the Editor, from the authority of Jesus him- 
self in its support ; and have adduced such arguments as may be used 
by those that reject that doctrine, and which they rest on the autho- 
rity of the same Divine Teacher ; leaving the decision of the subject 
to the discreet judgment of the public, by declining to deliver any 
opinion, as an individual, as to ^e merits thereof. 



CHAPTER V. 


On the doctrines and miraculous narrations of the New Testaments 

I REGRET that the Editor should have accused the Compiler of 
havijug charged “ on the dogmas or doctrines of Christianity those 
wars and that bloodshed which have occurred between nations merely 
termed Christians.” The Compiler, in his defence of the precepts of 
Jesus, has ascribed such disputes and contentions not to anything 
contained in the Scriptures, but to the different interpretations of 
dogmas, which he esteemed not essential for salvation. In order 
to convince the Editor of the accuracy of my assertion, I entreat 
his attention to page 18, line 22, and page 22, line 24, of my 
defence of the compiled Precepts, under the designation of ** An 
Appeal to the Christian Public ” 

The Editor observes, that “wars and bloodshed existed before 
the promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, 
therefore, nor its doingas, created the causes of wars and bloodshed. 
They existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were pub- 
lished ; and that quarrels and feuds between the Arians and the 
Orthodox in the fourth and fifth centuries were little more than 
struggles for power and wealth.” Although human frailty and want 
of perfection in men are in fact esteemed as the first and original 
causes of their improper conduct and wicked deeds, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term “ cause,” good or evil acts are invariably attri- 
buted to their immediate motives, ascertained from circumstantial 
evidence ; and these acts are consequently held to entitle their 
respective agents to praise or reproach. But as the motives of actions 
and secrets of the human heart are in truth known to God alone, it 
is indeed beyond my power to establish in a satisfactory manner, that 
the majority of the primitive Arians and Trinitarians were excited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay each other, and not by ade8ii;eof 
power and worldly advancement. I would appeal, however, to ^e 
Editor himself, whether it would not be indeed very illiberal jto 
•suppose, that almost all the Christian world should for a period of 
two hundred years have been weak or wicked enough to engage 
wilfully in caxising the blood of each other Jo be shed under 
cloak of religion, and merely for worldly motives. But as this gipft 
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be a matter of opinion, I beg to shew that which has been entertained 
on the subject by one of the highest authorities, against the Trinita- 
rians, who have written on the history of Christianity. 1 allude to 
Dr. Mosheim, whose 'words I here give, and I entreat my readers to 
draw their own inferences from them : 

Volume I, p. 419 : “ After the death of Constantine the Great, one 
of his sons, Coiistantius, who* in the division of the empire became 
ruler of the East, was -w'armly attached to the Ariaii party, whose 
principles were also zealously adopted by the Empress, and indeed 
the whole court. On the other hand, Constantine and Constans, 
Emperors of the West, maintained the decrees of the CV)uncil of Nice 
throughout all the provinces where their jurisdiction extended. — 
Hence arose endless animosities and seditions, treacherous plots, and 
open acts of injustice and Adolence between the two contending 
parties ; Council was assembled against Council, and their jarring 
and contradictory decrees spread yierplexity and confusion throughout 
the Christian world.” Page 420 : “ Ilis (Gratian’s) zeal for their 
interest, though fervent and active, was surpassed by that of his 
successor, Theodosius the Great, who raised the secular arm against 
the Arians with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their 
churches, and enacted laws whose severity exposed them to the 
greatest calamities.” It is difficult to conceive what other motives 
than those of mistaken zeal for a particular doctrine could have 
influenced the mind of an Emperor like Theodosius to such acts of 
cruelty and violence : but however that may be, it is obvious that if 
such a mode of interpreting conduct be adopted, it is difficult to say 
where we are to stop. The devotion even of the Apostles and Martyrs 
of Christianity may be attributed to a pursuit after power over the 
minds and respect in the eyes of men, and all distinction of good and 
evil character be considered as futile and without foundation. With 
respect to the final success of the Trinitarian party, it appears to me 
the event naturally to have been expected. For, to the people of 
those ages, doctrines that resembled the polytheistical belief that till 
then prevailed, must have been more acceptable than those which 
were diametrically opposed to such notions. The idea of a God in 
hitman form was easy and familiar : Emperors and Empresses had 
altars raised to them even during their lives and after death were 
aaroUed as divinities. Perhaps too, something may justly be attri- 
buted to a certain degree of pride and satisfaction in the idea, that 
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1lie religion they had begun to profess was dictated inimediately by 
the Deity himself, rather than by any subordinate agency. There had 
not been, among the Heathens any class of mankind to whom they 
were accustomed to look up with that devotion familiarly entertained 
by the Jews towards Moses and their Prophets, and they were conse- 
quently ready to elevate to a God any being who rose in their 
estimation above the level of mankind. 

The violence and outrages which Roman (Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, were m)t of course, as observed 
by the Reverend Pklitor, owing, in their origin, to the adoption, 
of different interpretations respecting the deity of Christ or of the 
Holy Ghost ; but they were the immediate consequences of the 
■different sentiments tliey have held wilJi respect to the doctHne of 
an exclusive power of granting absolution, and leading to eternal 
life, being vested in 8t. Peter and his successors. What great 
mischief has however been produced, and how many lives have from 
time to time been destroyed, from the difference of sentiments held 
by the parties with regard to this doctrine, wdiich even the Piditor 
himself does not deem an essential point of religion ! 

The Editor, in p. 114, argues, as a proof of tlie importance of the 
‘Gospel, that Christ taught them, fully foreseeing that they would be 
the subject of dispute ; and quotes bis saying, that lie came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. Tlie whole of the 10th chap, 
■of Matthew, from which the Editor quotes the i)assage here alluded 
to, consists of tiie instructions delivered by Jesus to the twelve 
Apostles, when he sent them forth to preach the kingdom of heaven 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I 
can perceive, to eternal dissension amongst those who were already 
or might afterwards become Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one 
of the primary effects of preaching his Gospel, that great jlissensions 
would arise — that he was aware that the great question of confessing 
him to be the Messiah or not would be as a sword between a man and 
his father, the daughter and her mother, and the daughter-in-law and 
her mother-in-law, is evident. But this seems to me by no means 
to prove that Jesus, as supposed by the Editor, “longed or almost 
longed ” to see a fire kindled in the earth respecting doctrines not 
essential to tlie salvation of mankind. Nor would it have been any 
reason for suppressing the most trivial of his sayings, that priestcraft 
working on the ignorance and superstition, the bigotry or intolerance 
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<si msiikiiid, should have wrested his words to evil purpicwes.--nJk8; 
observed by the Editor himself, the mischief lay originally ia humsii 
nature, not m any part of the doctrines of Christ ; bat as tli^ose 
dissensions are now perpetuated principally by education, a cause 
essentially distinct from their origin, the case is entirely altered. 
The corruption of the human heart cannot be totally removed ; but 
the evil effects that spring from human institutions may be avoided, 
when their real sources are known. After the secret and immediate 
causes of persecution have passed away, the differences of opinion 
which have been the declared grounds of hostility are handed down 
by the teachers of different sects ; and, as already repeatedly avowed, 
it was with the view of evading, not those questions concerning 
which Jesus spoke and which distinguish his followers from all 
others, but those which have from time to time been seized upon 
to excite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, that 
the Compiler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind must be of one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, “ It can scarcely be unknown 
to the Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous 
ages the subject of dispute among the most learned of his own coun- 
try ; does he account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this 
doctrine? We know that he does not. Why then should he omit 
the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, because men have made 
them the subject of dispute ?” For a direct answer to this question,. 
I beg to refer the Reverend Editor to the Appeal of the Compiler, 
page 27, wherein he will find that he assigns not one, but two cir- 
cumstances, as concurring to form the motive of his having omitted 
certain doctrines of Christianity in his selection — 1st, that they are 
the subject of disputes and contention — 2ndly, that they are not- 
essential to religion. It is therefore obvious, that the analogy bet- 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
df Christianity and the existence of a God are equally liable to dis- 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion ; while the latter is acknow- 
ledged by him, in common with the professors of every faith, to be 
Ihe foundation of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction 
to lAie selected T^recepts of Jesus. Every system of region adepts 
^e idea of a God, and avows this as its fimdapiental principle, though 
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they difEer from oae another in representing the nature and attribute 
of the Deity. The Compiler therefore could have no motive loar 
suppressing the doctrine of the being of a Gk)d, though disputed by 
•a few pretended literary men ; and he has consexjuently never hesita- 
ted to inculcate with all his power the idea of one God to the learned 
and unlearned of his own country, taking care at the same time, as 
much as possible, not to enter into particulars as to the real nature, 
OBsence, attributes, person, or substance of the Godhead, those being 
points above his comprehension, and liable to interminable disputes. 
The Reverend Editor thus expresses his surprise at the conduct of 
the Compiler, in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of 
the Gospel: — “ We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not 
have found greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this selec- 
tion, while the amazing weight which Jesus himself attached to them 
could scarcely have escaped his notice and in order to prove the 
importance of the miracles ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three 
instances, in the first of which Jesus referred John the Baptist tp his 
wonderful miracles ; in the second, he called the attention of unbeliev- 
ing Jews to his miraculous works as a proof of his divine mission ; 
in the third, he recommends Philip the Apostle to the evidence of his 
miracles. But after a slight attention to the circumstances in which 
those appeals were made, it appears clearly, that in these and other 
instances Jesus referred to his miracles those persons only who either 
scrupled to believe^ or doubted him as tlie promised Messiah, or re- 
quired of him some sign to confirm their faith. VideMattheic. ch. xi. 
vers. 2 — 4 : “ When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
be sent two of his disciples, and said unto him. Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look 'for another ? J esus answered and said 
tunto them, Go and shew John those things which ye do here and 
see.” John, ch. x. vers. 37 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who 
accused him of blasphemy, “ If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But i/ 7 do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
writs ” In reply to the request of Philip, who, being discontented 
with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, “Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us ; Jesus answered and said, “ Believe me, that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me, or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.” (Jokn^ ch. xiv. ver. 11.) Jesus even speaks in terms of 
reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
dwine mifieion. UaUkeWy ch. xii, ver. 39 : ”But he answered and said 
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Tinto them, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.’*" 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the' 
proofs of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, ch. xx. ver. 29: 
“Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.^* 

Under these circumstances, and from the experience that nothing 
but the sublimity of the Precepts of Jesus had at first drawn tbs' 
attention of the Compiler himself towards Christianity, and excited' 
his veneration for the author of this religion, without aid from 
miraculous relations, he omitt'ed in his compilation the mention of 
the miracles performed by Jesus, without meaning to express doubts 
of their authenticity, or intending to slight them by such an omission. 

I regret, therefore, that the Editor should have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be spent in advancing several arguments, in 
the concluding part of hia Review, to establish the truth of the 
miraculous statements of the New Testament. But as this discussion 
applies to the evidence of miracles generally, it may be worth con- 
sidering. Arguments adduced by the P^ditor amount to this : “ If 
all social, political, mercantile, and judicial transactions be allowed 
to rest upon testimony ; why should not the validity of Christian 
miracles be concluded from the testimony of the Apostles and 
others, and be relied upon by all the nations of the world ? The 
Editor must be well aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a line 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the 
current events of nature familiar to the senses of mankind, and within 
the scope of human exertions ; and extraordinary facts beyond the 
limits of common experience, and ascribed to a direct interposition 
of divine power suspending the usual course of nature. If all asser- 
tions were to be indiscriminately admitted as facts, merely because 
they are testified by numbers, how can we dispute the truth of those’ 
miracles which are said to have been performed by persons esteemed 
holy amongst natives of this country? The Compiler has never 
plabed the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant tales of his countrymen, but distinctly expressed his 
persuasion that they (Christian miracles) would be apt at best tO' 
carry little weight with those whose imaginations had been accus- 
tomed to dwell on narrations much more wonderful and supported 
by testimony which they have been taught to regard with a re- 
verence that they cannot be expected all at once to bestow on the^ 
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Apostles. See Introduction to the Precepts, p. 5, and Appeal, p. 88. 
The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued by the Editor, 
would equally avail the Hindoos. Have they not accounts and 
records handed down to them, relating to the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been performed by their saints, such as Agastya, 
Vasishta, and Gotama ; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, 
Krishna, and Narsingh ; in presence of their contemporary friends 
and enemies, the wise and the ignorant, the select and the multitude ? — 
Could not the Hindoos quote in support of their narrated miracles, 
authorities from the histories of their most inveterate enemies the 
Jains, who join the Hindoos entirely in acknowledging the truth and 
credibility of their miraculous accounts ? The only difference which 
subsists between these two parties on this subject, is, that the 
Hindoos consider the power of performing miracles given to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jains declare that 
they performed all those astonishing works by Asuri Sakti, or by 
demoniac power. Musalmans, on the other hand, can produce records 
written and testified by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends 
and enemies, who are represented as eye-witnesses of the miracles 
ascribed to him ; such as his dividing the moon into two parts, and 
working in sun-shine without casting a shadow. They can assert, too, 
that several of tliose witnesses suffered the greatest calamities, and some 
even death, in defence of that religion ; some before the attempts of 
Muhammad at conquest, others after his commencing such attempts, 
and others after his death. On mature consideration of all those 
circumstances, the Compiler hopes he may be allowed to remain still 
of opinion, that the miraculous relations found in the divine writings 
would be apt at best to carry little weight with them, when imparted 
to the Hindoos at large, in the present state of their minds : but as 
no otlier religion can produce anything that may stand in competition 
with the precepts of Jesus, much less that can be pretended to be 
superior to them, the Compiler deemed it incumbent upon him to 
introduce these among his countrymen as a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ImperBonaUty afthe Holy Spirit. Miscellaneous remarht, 

1 WILL now inquire into the justness of the conclusion drawn hy 
the Editor, in his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holy Ghost, 
from the circumstance of his name being associated with that of 
the Father in the rite of Baptism. This subject is incidentally brought 
forward in the course of the arguments he has adduced respecting 
the nature of Jesus, where he observes, “ It is needless to add that 
this testimony of Jesus, (the associating of his own name and that of 
the Holy Ghost with the name of the Father,) is equally decisive 
respecting the Deity of the Holy Ghost.” I have hitherto omitted 
to notice this question among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the express purpose of a distinct and separate examination. It 
seems to me, in the first place, rather singular, that the Reverend 
Editor, after having filled up many pages with numerous arguments 
in his endeavour to establish the Godhead of Jesus, should have 
noticed in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the Deity of 
the Holy Ghost, although the PMitor equally esteems them both as 
distinct persons of the Deity. I wonder, in the next place, how the 
learned Editor could suppose a mere association of names in a rite 
to be sufficient to prove the identity of their subjects. I am indeed 
sorry I cannot, without overl(X)king a great many scriptural autho- 
rities, and defying reason totally, join the Editor in the opinion, 
that the association of the name of the Holy Spirit with that of the 
Father of the Univesse, in the rite of Baptism, is “ decisive of, or 
even allusive to, the separate personality of the Spirit.” 

2 Chronicles f ch. xx. ver. 20 : “ Jehoshaphat stood and said, Hear 
me, 0 Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord 
your Gk)d, so shall ye be established ; believe his prophets, so shall 
ye prosper;” wherein the name of the Prophets of God is associated 
with that of the Deity himself in the profession of belief, which is 
considered by Christians of all denominations more essential than 
an external symbol of Christianity. Again, in Jeremiah, ch. xxx. 
ver. 9, “ But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their 
King, whom I will raise up unto them,” the Lord joins his name 
with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
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isterietest afeii«e esteemed dtw to God alone. Would it not therefoi^e 
"be unscriptttral to make am attempt to prove the deity of the Pro* 
phidter, or David, under the plea that their names are associated with 
that of God in religious observances ? But we must do so, were we 
to follow the process of reasoning adopted by the Reverend Editor. 
The kind of evidence on which the Editor relies in this instance, 
would besides suit admirably the purposes of those who might seek 
in the sacred Scriptures grou nds for justifying idolatry. Fire wor- 
shippers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the words, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd Chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Lukef ch. hi. ver. 16, in which it is announced, that Jesus Christ 
will baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. If the association 
in the rite of Baptism of the na mes of the Son and Holy Ghost, with 
that of the Father, proves their divinity ; it is clear that fire also 
being associated with the Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise 
be considered as a part of the Godhead. 

God is invariably represented in reve lation as the main object of 
belief, receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart 
through the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, (“No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” John^ ch. xiv. ver. 6,) and leading such 
-as worship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to 
salvation, through his guiding influence which is called the Holy 
Spirit, (“when he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you into 
all truth,” ./o/in, ch. xvi. ver. 13.) There is therefore a moral obligation 
on those who avow the truth of such revelation to profess their belief 
in God as the sole object of worship, and in the Son through whom 
they, as Christians, should offer divine homage, and also in the Holy 
influence of God, from which they should expect direction in the path 
•of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer and 
-supplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in 
the name of the Father, who is the object of worship ; of the Son, who 
is the mediator ; and of that influence by which spiritual blessings are 
•conveyed to mankind, designated in the Scriptures as the Comforter, 
Spirit of truth, or Holy Spirit. As God is declared through his Holy 
.Spirit to have led to righteousness such as sought heartily his will, so 
Jhe is equally represented to have through wrath afflicted rebels against 
Ms authority, and to have prospered through his infinite mercy those 
'Who manifested obedience to him; as appears from the following 
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passages : — 2 Kings, cIl xxiv. 20, “For through the anger of the Lord 
it came to pass in Jeriisalem, until he had cast them out from his. 
presence.” Psalm, ch. xc, ver, 7, ‘Tor we are consumed by thine anger ^ 
and by the wrath are we troubled.” Psalm, ch. ixi ver. 7, “And 
through the mercy of the most High he shall not be moved.” Psalm,. 
ch. vi. ver. 4, “Return, 0 Lord, deliver my soul : 0 save me for thy 
mercy's sake.” Nor can we legitimately infer the idea of the self- 
existence or distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, from such met- 
aphorical language as the following, “The Holy Ghost shall teach you,” 
Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 12. “The Holy Ghost is come upon you,” Acts, ch* 
i. ver. 8. “The Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send,” John, ch. xiv. ver. 26. For we find expressions of a similar 
nature applied to other attributes of God, personifying them equally 
with the Holy Spirit. Psalm, ch. Ivii. ver. 3 : “God shall send forth 
mercy and his truth”, Ixxxv. ver. 10 : “ Mercy and truth are met 
together.” Ch. c. ver 5 : “The Lord is good, his mercy is everlasting." ^ 
Ch. xxxiii. ver. 22 : “Let thy mercy 0 Lord, be upon us.” Ch. xxxvi. 
ver. 5 : “Thy mercy 0 Lord, is in the heavens.” Ch. cviii. ver 4 : 
“ For thy mercy is great above the heavens.” Ezek., ch. vii. ver. 3 : “I 
vrill send my anger upon thee,” 2 Chronicles, ch. xxiv, ver. 18, "Wrath 
came upon Judah for this trespass.” 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found personi- 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible. 
It appears, indeed, to me imposible to view the Holy Spirit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ- 
ent from some of those most generally and justly condemned as found 
amongst Polytheists. Take, for instance, Matthew, ch. i. ver. 11, where 
it is said, that Mary was found with child of tlie Holy Ghost. Ver. 20 : 
“That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost.” Luke, ch. i. ver. 
35 ; “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” In interpreting these passages 
according to the opinion maintained by the Editor, we should neces- 
sarily be drawn to the idea that God came upon Mary, and that the 
child which she bore was in reality begotten of him. — Is this idea, 
I would beg to know, consistent with the perfect nature of the- 
righteous God ? Or rather, is not such a notion of the Godhead’s 
having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible as the 
sentiments entertained by ancient and modem Heathens respecting 
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ths Deity ? On the other hand if we understand by those passages^, 
merely that the miraculous influence of God came upon Mary, so that,, 
though a virgin, she bore a child, everyUiing would stand consistent 
with our belief of the Divine power, without shocking our ideas of 
the purity of the Deity, inculcated alike by reason and revelation. 
This mode of interpretation, is, indeed, confirmed by the very passage 
of Luke above quoted, “ The power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee ; plainly and simply declaring, that it was the power of God 
which gave birth to the child, contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. If by the term “Holy Ghost” be meant a third distinct 
person of the Godhead, equal in power and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by such 
expressions as the following: Matthew, ch. iii. ver. 11, and Luke, 
ch. iii. ver. 16 : “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire. Acts, ch. x. ver. 38 : “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the .Holy Ghost and with power.” Matthew, ch. xii. ver 28 : 

cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” Ver. 31 : “All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but tlie blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto man. Lvke, ch. 
iv. ver. J : And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from 
Jordan. ’ If the term “Holy Ghost” be synonymous with the third 
person of the Godhead, and “Christ” with the second person, the 
foregoing passages may be read as follows : “He, the second person, . 
shall baptize you with the third person, of the Godhead, and with 
fire. God anointed Jesus of Nazareth, (the second person of the 
^dhe&dj with the third person of the Godhead, and with power.” 

I (the second person of the Godhead) cast out devils by the third 
person of the Godhead.” “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even 
against the first and second person of the Godhead shall be forgiven 
unto men ; but blasphemy against the third person of the Godhead 
^all not be forgiven unto men.” “Jesus, (the second person of the 
Godhead,) being full of the third person of the Godhead, returned 
from Jordan. But little reflection is, I should suppose, necessary to 
eMble any one to perceive the inconsistency of such paraphrases a» 
the foregoing, and the reasonableness of adopting the nsnal mode 
of hcriptuml interpretation of the original texts, according to which 
the foregoing passages may be understood as follows : "He 
baptize you with the spirit of truth and purity.” “God anointed Jesna 
of Nazareth with his holy influence and power.” "I cast out devils by 
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itut mSmmoe otOadi’" **AU maamer o£ eon mi blaaphemj, even ageiuiAt 
tine Ckiiet, the fiifst^bern ol every creature, shall be togiven to men; but 
lifaiq)lMtmy against the power of God shall not be forgiven unto men.^ 
Jeaua^ being full of the influence of God. returned from Jordan.” StiH 
nsoore dangerous to true religion would it be two interpret, according 
to the Trinitarian mode, the passages which deseril>e the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Lvke^ ch. 
in, ver. 22 : ** And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a 
"dove upon him.” For, if we believe that the Spirit, in the form of a 
dove ov in any other bodily shape^ was really the third person of the 
Godhead, how can we justly charge with absurdity the Hindoo 
legends of the Divinity having the form of a fish or of any other 
animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with respect to the text above quoted, 
denoctncing eternal wrath on those who blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost, that the occasion on which the term was made use of by 
Christ was the accusation of the Jews, that his miracles were the 
effects of an influence of a nature directly opposite to that of God, 
namely, the power of Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils. The Jews 
alleged that he was possessed of an unclean or diabolical spirit, 
(“ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit •” 1/arfc, ch iii. ver. 
30. “ They said, Tliis fellow doth not cast out devils, but by 

Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” Matthew, ch. xii. ver. 24 ) Jesus 
affirms, tliat the Spirit which enabled him to do those wonderful 
works was a holy Spirit : and that whatever language they might hold 
with respect to himself, blasphemy against that power by which he 
did those miracles would not be forgiven. “ All manner of sins and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever 
apeaketh against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this woiid, nor in the world to come.” 

Were the words all manner of blasphemy,” in the passage ijoi 
question, received as including blasphemy against the Father, the 
term must be thus understood : ** All manner of blasphemy against 
maxi and the Father, and even blasphemy against the Son, shall* be 
Jorgiven ; but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven : 
and consequently the interpretation would amount to an admission ol 
4iie iupenority of the Son and the Holy Ghost to the Fa^r, an 
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c^^mion whkh no seet of ChristianB has kitberto larmod. La the* 
nbove«quoted passage, therefore, the exception of the Holy 'Ghost 
must exclude blasphemy against ike Father, and the whole should be 
thus interpreted : — All manner of blasphemy against men and 
angels, even against the hrst-bom of every creature, shall be 
forgiven ; but blasphemy against the power of God, by which Jesus 
declared himself to have cast out devils, shall not be forgiven. Fckt 
farther illustration I quote here the whole passage of Matthew, ch. xii. 
vers. 24 — 37 : “ But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them, Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; and every 
city or house divided against itself shall not stand. And if Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out? therefore they shall be your judgCB. 
But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come unto you. Or else how can one enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man ? 
and then he will spoil his house. He that is not with me is against 
me ; and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad. Where- 
fore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 
fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt ; for 
the tree is known by his fruit. 0 generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things ? for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things : and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you, That every 
idle world that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Mark, ch. iii. vers 29, 30 : 
” But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because they said, 
He hath an unclean spirit.’’ 
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Is it not evident -from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
ihe term “ Holy Ghost’* is synonymous to the prevailing influence of 
-'God ? And had not the power by which Jesus performed his miracles 
the same origin, and was it not of tlie same nature as that by which 
the children of Israel performed theirs ? “ If I by Beelzebub cast out 
•devils, by whom do your children cast them out ? therefore they shall 
be your judges.” It may not be without use to notice here, that fre- 
quent instances are related in the Scriptures of the influence of the 
• Spirit of God, in leading righteous men to truth, before tlesus had 
commenced the preformance of his divine commission, and even 
before he had appeared in this world ; in the same manner as it after- 
wards operated in guiding his true followers to the way of God, 
subsequent to his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his repeated 
intercession with the Father. This will fully appear from the 
following passages, Ln/ce, ch. i. ver. 15 : “ And he (John the Baptist) 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.” 
Ver. 41 : “ And it came to pass, that when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb ; and Elizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Ver. 67: “And his (John’s) 
father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” <&c. 
Oh. ii. vers. 25, 26 : “ And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon : and the same man was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel ; and the Holy Ghost was upon 
lum. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he 
*came by the Spirit into the temple,” Mark, ch. xii. ver. 36 : “ David 
himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” The 
Evangelist Matthew employs a similar expression, ch. xxii. 43 : 
“How then doth David in spirit call him Lord ?” Luke, ch. iv. ver. 1 : 
“And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore, 
be supposed, that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is 
^peculiar to the Christian dispensation. We find in the Scriptures the 
term God ” applied figuratively in a finite sense to Christ, and to 
some other superiors, as I have already noticed in page 130 : a 
circumstance which may possibly have tended to confirm such as are 
Tendered, from their early impressions, partial to the doctrine of the 
“Trinity, in their prepossessed notions of the deity of Jesus. But 
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^ith respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability to find a 
«ingle passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is addressed 
as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford to believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost. The only authorities they quote to this effect that I have met 
with are as follow : Acts^ ch. v. vers. 3, 4 : “ Pf ter said, Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” From which they conclude, 
He that lieth to the Holy Ghost lieth to God. John, ch. xv. ver. 26 : 

But when the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall testify of me.” As to the first of these texts, I need only 
remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes of 
God is of course reckoned a sin or blasphemy against God himself. 
But this admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self- 
existence of the attribute, nor of its identity with God. With respect 
to the mission of the Spirit of truth as a proof of its being a separate 
existence, and not merely an expression for the influence of God, the 
passage in question, if so taken, would thus run : ” But when God is 

come, whom I (God) will send unto you from God, even God who 
proceedeth from God, c^c.” Can there be an idea more polytheistical 
than what flows from these words? Yet those that maintain this 
interpretation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, with a 
view to soften the unreasonableness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justified in having recourse to the term ** mystery,” they 
cannot, without injustice, accuse Hindoos, the believers of numerous 
gods under one Godhead, of absurdity, when they plead mystery in 
defence of their Polytheism ; for, under the plea of mystery, every 
appearance of unreasonableness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great surprise, that the plural form of expression in 
the 26th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, ” And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” has been quoted by some 
divines as tending to prove the doctrine of the deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and that of the Son, with the deity of the Father of the 
Universe, commonly called the doctrine of the Trinity. It oould 
scarcely be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such 
eminent scholars as some of those divines undoubtedly were, could be 
liable to such a mistake as to rely on this verse as a ground of argu* 
ment in support of the Trinity. It shews how easily prejudice in 
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favour of au already acquired opiaiou gets the better of }eammg, ascl 
how euccessfuUy it darkens the sphere of truth. Were we even to^ 
disregard totally the idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all 
Asiatic lannguages, in which the plxiral number is often used for the 
singular, to express the respect due to the persons denoted by the 
noun ; and to understand the term, “ our image” and “ our likeness,” 
found in the verse as conveying a plural meaning, the quotation 
would still by no means answer their purpose ; for the verse in ques- 
tion would in that case imply a plurality of Gods, without determin- 
ing whether their number was three or three hundred, and of course 
without specifying their persons. — No middle point in the unlimited 
series of number being determined, it would be almost necessary 
for tlie purpose of obtaining some fixed number as implied by those 
terms, to adopt either two, the lowest degree of plurality in the first 
personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, or to take the highest 
number of Gods with which human imagination has peopled the 
heavens. In the former case, the verse cited might countenance the 
doctrine of the duality of the Godhead entertained by Zirdusht and 
his followers, representing the God of goodness and the God of evil 
to have jointly created man, composed of a mixed nature of good 
and evil propensities : in the latter it would be consistent with the 
Hindoo system of religion ; but there is nothing in the words that 
can be with any justice construed as pointing to the Trinity. These 
are not the only difficulties attending the interpretation of those 
terms : — if they should be viewed in any other than a singular sense, 
they would involve contradiction with the very next verse: “So- 
God created man in his own image,” in which the singular number 
is distinctly used ; and in Deut. ch. iv. ver. 4 : “ The Lord our GKxi 

is one Lord and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old 
Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (which 
is only refined Hebrew,) it is a well-known fact that in the Jewish 
and Muhammadan scriptures, as well as in common discourse, the 
plural form is often used in a singular sense, when the superiority of 
the subject of discourse is intended to be kept in view : this is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following quotations taken both from the 
014 Testament in Hebrew, and from the Qoran. Exodus^ ch. xxi. 
ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scripture HtfiM 

** H his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wile.*^ 
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Ver. 6 th Hebrew, bw '{'»TW '•'tifiOTj “ Then his masters 

(that is, his master) shall bring him nnto the Judges.” Verse 29th, 

oxbb^ *TOnD «|rT nia d«^ “But if the 

OX were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners’* (that is to his owner.) — Isaiah^ ch. vi. ver. 8 : 
Hebrew, lb** nbifiN 'd hn “ To whom shall I send? 
and who will go for us ?” (that is, for me.) 

So also in the Qoran, ‘‘ We are 

(meaning am) I nearer than the jugular vein.” Ij| 

“ Surely we (meaning I) created every thing in proportion.” In these 
two texts of the Qoran, God is represented to have spoken in the 
plural number, although Muhammad cannot be supposed to have em- 
ployed a mode of expression which he could have supposed capable 
of being considered favourable to the Trinity. 

But what are we to think of such reasoning as that which finds a 
confirmation of the doctrine of the Trinity in the thrice repeated term 
“ holy,” in verse 3, ch. vi. of Isaiah'^ Following this mode of argu- 
ment, the repetitions of the term Eli, Eli.” or ” My God, My 
God,” by Jesus in his human nature, in Matthew^ ich. xxvii. ver. 46, 
equally establishes the duality of the Godhead. So also the holy 
name of the Supreme Deity being composed of four letters, in the 
Hebrew, Greek, @^05 ; in Latin, Deus ; in Arabic, adUl ; 

and in Sanscrit, clearly denotes the quadrality of the Godhead !! 
But these and all similar modes of argument that have been resorted 
to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exliibit the extraordi- 
nary force of prejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should quote 
in support of the Trinity the following sentence : “ For there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one,” representing it as the 7th verse, 
ch. V. of the first epistle of John. This is supposed to have been at 
first composed as a paraphrase upon what stands as ver. 8 of the 
same chapter, (“ and there are three that bear witness in earth, the 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one,*’) 
and met with approbation. It was, however, for a length of time, 
known only in oral circulation ; but was afterwards placed in the 
margin of some editions, and at last introduced into the text, most 

40 
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probably in tbe fifteenth century, as an original verse. From that 
time it has been the common practice to insert this vers^, amongst 
those which are collected in support of the Trinitarian doetrine. It 
may have served in this way to confirm and strengthen prejudice, 
though few biblical critics ever attached the smallest value to it 
either way. This interpretation is so modem, and so obvious, that 
several Trinitarian Editors and commentators of the Bible, such as 
Griesbach and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal for their sect 
to overcome the prudence and candour with which they were endowed,) 
have omitted to insert it in their late works on the New Testament ; 
knowing, perhaps, that such an interpolation, so far from strengthen- 
ing the doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the 
accuracy of other passages generally relied upon for its support. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of the lessons 
taught by Christ to his disciples teach us to believe in him as God ; 
but as most Trinitarian authors assert that his doctrine was fully 
revealed by his Apostles speaking under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, it may be worth while to examine whether it be included by 
them amongst the doctrines of the Christian religion. This question 
may be immediately determined by referring to the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles ; for if the doctrine of the Trinity had been 
considered by them as an essential part of what they were command- 
ed to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the discourses 
they addressed to their converts. But we shall look in vain for any 
expression amongst those reported by Luke, that indicates the profes- 
sion of such a belief by the Apostles themselves ; far less that they 
exacted . an acknowledgment of its tnith from those whom they 
admitted by the rite of Baptism into the faith of Christianity. 

Acts, ch. ii. ver. 22 : “ Ye men of Isreal, hear these words ; Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know; ”32: “This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” 36 : “ Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23 : 
‘*.For Moses truly said unto the Fathers, a Prophet shall the Lord 
yonr God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall 
ye hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall 
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he destroyed from among the people.” Ch. iv. ver. 12 : “ Neither 
Ab there salvation in any other ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, -whereby we must be saved.” Vers. 26, 
27 : “ The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered 

together against the Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth 
.against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed,” &c. Ch. v. 
ver. 31 : ” Him has God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
■and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of 
sins.” Ch. xii. ver. 56 : “ And said, behold, I see the heaven opened, 
.and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Ch. vii. 
vers. 37, 38 : “ And Philip said, If thou belie vest with all thine 

heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand 
-still: and they went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch : and he baptized him.” Ch. x. ver. 38 : How God 

^anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
Ver. 42 : “ And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he who was ordained of God to be the J udge of quick 
and dead.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : “ Be it known unto you therefore, 

men and brethren that through this man is preached unto yoirthe 
forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xvii- ver. 3 : “ Opening and alleging, that 

Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead : and 
tthat this Jesus, whom I preach imto you is Christ.” 

Thus we find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their lives 
•by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Prophet, the 
•expected Messiah, the Son of the living God: which was equally 
offensive to their countrymen, as if they had called him God himself ; 
.yet in none of the sermons do we ever find them representing him as 
the true God. In the same manner, Jesus himself never assumed 
character to himself, although he repeatedly avowed that he was 
the Messiah, the Son of God, whereby he knew that, according to their 
law, he would draw the penalty of death upon himself. As to the 
nature of those doctrines of Christianity deemed essential in the 
^earliest times, I shall content myself with making a few extracts 
from the Ecclesiastical History of Mosheim, a celebrated author 
among Trinitarians, which will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modem 
Christians, made not its appearance as an essential, or even secondaiy 
article of Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth 
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century ; and then it was intrcxluced after long and violent discussiona 
by the majority of an assembly, who were supported by the authority* 
of a monarach.« Mosheim, Vol. 1. p. 100 : “ Nor in this hrst 

century was the distinction made between Christians of a more or 
less perfect order which took place afterwards : whoever acknow- 
ledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made solemn profession^ 
of his confidence in him was immediately baptized, and received 
into the Church.” P, 411: “Soon after its commencement, even 
in the year 317, a new contention arose in Egypt, upon a sub- 
ject of much higher importance, and with consequences of a yet 
more pernicious nature ; the subject of this fatal controversy,, 
which kindled such deplorable division throughout the Christian 
world, was the doctrine of three persons of the Godhead, a doc- 
trine which in the three preceding centuries had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left undefined 
and undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The Church 
indeed had frequently decided against the Sabellians and others^ 
that there was a real difference between the Father and the Son, 
and that the Holy Ghost was distinct from them both; or, as 
we commonly speak, that three distinct persons exist in the Deity ; 
but the mutual relation of these persons to each other, and the nature 
of the distinction that subsists between them, are matters that 
hitherto were neither disputed nor e^'^plained, with respect to whick 
the Church had cousequently observed a profound silence : — nothing^ 
was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were 
there any modes of expression prescribed as requisite to be used m 
speaking of the mystery. Hence it happened, that the Christian 
doctors entertained different sentiments upon this subject without 
giving the least offence, and discoursed variously concerning the dis- 
tinction between Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost, each one following 
his respective opinion with the utmost liberty.” On this quotation I 
beg leave to remark, that if, in the first and purest ages of Christ- 
ianity, the followers of Christ entertained such different opinions on the 
subject of the distinction between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without 
incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, and without even break- 
ing the tie of Christian affection towards each other, it is a melancholy 
contrast that the same freedom of opinion on this subject is not now 
allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst those 
who caU themselves Christians. Mosheim, p. 412 : “ In an assembly of 
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Presbyters of Alexandria^ the Bishop of that city, whose name was 
, Alexander, expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree 
of freedom and conhdence ; and maintained, among other things, that 
the Son was not only of the same eminence and dignity, but also of the 
same essence with the Father : this assertion was opposed by Arius, one 
•of the Presbyters, a man of a subtile turn, and remarkable for his elo- 
quence.’* Page 414: “The Emperor Constantine, looking upon the sub- 
ject of this controversy as a matter of small importance, and as little 
•Connected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion, 
contented himself at first with addressing a letter to the contending 
parties, in which he admonished them to put an end to their disputes ; 
but when the Prince saw that his admonitions were without effect, and 
that troubles and commotions which the passions of men too often 
mingle with religious disputes, were spreading and increasing daily 
throughout the empire, he assembled at length in the year 325 the 
famous Council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the Church 
Universal were summoned to put an end to this controversy. In. 
this general council, after many keen debates and violent efforts of the 
t’vo parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemrned ; Christ declared 
con. ’.bstantial or of the same essence with the Father ; the vanquished 
Presbyter banished among the Illyrians, and his followers compelled to 
give their assent to the creed or confession of faith which was composed 
by this council.” It must not escape the notice of my readers, that so 
late as the year 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the Same nature 
with the Father was supposed to be a matter of small importance, and 
little connected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion. 

The reason for the majority being in favour of the three persons of 
the Godhead at the Council of Nice may be easily accounted for, as I 
noticed before. More than nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, 
including the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom 
the idea of a plurality of Gods was most familiar and acceptable, and 
to whose reason as well as practice the worship of a Deity in the 
human shape was perfectly consonant, as appears from the following 
quotation, as well as from the Roman and Grecian histories. Mos- 
heim, Vol. I. p. 25 : “ The deities of all nations were either ancient 
heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds, or kings and 
generals who had founded empires, or women become illustrious by 
jpmarkable actions or useful inventions ; the merit of these distin- 
l^iahed and eminent pei:gons, contemplated by their posterity with an 
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enthusiastic gratitude, was the reason of their being exalted into 
celestial honours/* We find also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
declared to be God by the people of Melita, and both Paul and Bar- 
nabas regarded as gods by the inhabitants of Lystra ; and the Saviour 
was ranked in the number of false gods even by professed heathens* 
ActSf ch. xxviii. ver. 6 : “ Howbeit, they looked when he (Paul) should 
have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said he was a God.** Ch. xiv. ver. 11 : “ The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.** Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 25 : 

Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines of 
Christianity were nevertheless, as appears from undoubted records,, 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed 
with the sublime purity of his precepts, that they numbered him 
(Jesus) among the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods them- 
selves.** Page 46 : “So illustrious was the fame of Christ*B power 
-grown after his resurrection from the dead and the miraculous gifts 
shed from on high upon his Apostles, that the Emperor Tiberius is 
said to have proposed his being enrolled among the gods of Rome,, 
which the opposition of the Senate hindered from taking effect.** ^ If 
some of the heathens, from the nature of their superstitions, could 
rank Jesus among their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Cliristianity, sho^tvT have placed him on an 
equality with the true God, and should have passed a decree, consti- 
tuting him one of the persons of the Godhead. These facts coincide 
entirely with my own firm persuasion of the impossibility, that a doc- 
trine so inconsistent with the evidence of the senses as that of three 
persons in one being, should ever gain the sincere assent of any one* 
into whose mind it has not been instilled in early education. Earljr 
impressions alone can induce a Christian to believe that three are one, 
and one is three ; just as by the same means a Hindoo is made to be- 
lieve that millions are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine that an 
inanimate idol is a living substance, and capable of assuming various, 
forms. As I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from 
the words of the author of this religion and from the undisputed 
instructions of his holy Apostles, and not from a parent or tutor, I cannot 
help refusing my assent to any doctrine which I do not find scriptural*^ 
Before concluding, I beg to revert to one or two arguments res- 
pecting the nature of Jesus Christ, which have been already partly 
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touched upon. It is maintained that his nature was double, being 
divine as Son of God, and human as Son of man — that in the former 
capacity he performed miracles, and exercised authority over the 
wind and the sea, and as man was subject to and experienced human 
feeling — ^joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. Is it possible to consider 
a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner required by 
the nature of the human race, as the invisible God, above mortality 
and all the feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli- 
cation of the terms “ Son of God *’ or “ God ” to him, and from the 
circumstance of his performing wonderful works contrary to the usual 
course of nature ? If so, what can prevent one from esteeming Moses 
and others, as possessed of both divine and human nature, since 
Moses, likewise, is called God distinctly. Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 1 : ** I 
have made thee a God to Pharaoh and he is also called man, 

( “ wherewith Moses, the man of God, blessed Israel,” Deut. ch. xxxiii 
ver. 1 ;) and consequently it may be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity, Moses performed miracles, and commanded the heavens 
and the earth, (“ Give ear, 0 ye heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, 
0 earth, the words of my mouth,” Dmt ch. ixxii. ver. 1 ; ** For it 
(the word of Moses) is not a vain thing for you, because it is your 
ver. 47 ; ) and that in his human capacity, he suffered death 
and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor Moses ever declared, “ I say 
so, and perform this as God ; and I say so, and perform that as man.’* 
If we give so great a latitude to tlie modes of reasoning employed to 
justify the idea of one being possessed of two sorts of consciousness^ 
as God and man ; two sorts of minds, divine and human ; and two 
sets of souls, eternal and perishable ; then we shall not only be at a loss 
to know what is rational and what is absurd, but shall find our senses 
and experience of little or no use to us. The mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures which is universally adopted is this, that when two 
terms, seemingly contradictory, are applied to one person, then that 
which is most consistent with reason and with the context, should 
be taken in a literal, and the other in a figurative sense. Thus God 
is declared to be immaterial, and yet to have hands, eyes, &c. The 
latter expressions taken literally, being inconsistent with reason, and 
with other passages of the Scriptures, are understood as metaphori- 
cally implying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense : in like manner the tesm 
** Lord God,” &c., applied to any other than the Supreme Being, must 
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he figuratively understt^od. Were any one, in defiance of this general 
mode of interpretation, to insist that the term ** God,** applied to 
Jeeus, should be taken in its literal sense, and that, consequently, 
Jesus should be actually considered God in the human shape, he 
would not only acknowledge the same intimate connexion of 
matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily justify the application of such 
phrases as “Mother of God** to the Virgin Mary, and “ Brother of 
God*’ to James and others, which are highly derogatory to the 
character of the Supreme Author of the universe ; and it is the use 
of phrases similar to these which has rendered the religion of the 
Hindoos so grossly absurd and contemptible. To admit that a 11 
things, whether ])Ossible or impossible to our understanding, are 
possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man ; but at the same time would be highly detrimental 
both to religion and society : for all sorts of positions and tales, 
however impossible they may be, might in that case be advanced and 
supported on the same plea. 

I now conclude my reply with noticing in a brief manner the 
modes of illustration that Trinitarians adopt both in conversation and 
in writing in support ol the unity of the Godhead, in consistency with 
the distinction of three persons. Ist, That as the soul, will, and percep- 
tion, though they are three things, yet are in fact one, so God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though distinct persons, 
are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for a moment the propriety of 
this analogy, it serves to destroy totally their position as to the three 
existences of the Godhead being distinct substances ; for, according 
to the established system of theology, the soul is believed to be the 
substance, and will and (perceptions, its properties, which have no 
distinct existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the 
properties of matter, without having existence as separate substances. 
If this analogy, then, were to hold good, the Father would be 
acknowledged as a separate existence like the soul, but the Son and 
the Holy Spirit must be considered his attributes as will and percep- 
tion are of the soul : — a doctrine which resembles that of the heretic 
Sabeilius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the 
xeasonableness of the idea respecting the unity of three distinct 
substances of the Godhead, from comparison between them and the 
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Boul, and its will and perception, they should establish first that the 
soul, will, and perception are three substances, and that they are at 
the same time one ; and then should draw such an analogy, shewing 
the possibility of the position which they assume. 

2ndly, That as notwithstanding the distinct existence of the sun, 
his rays of light and his rays of heat, they are consideied as one ; so 
‘God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though 
separate substances, are one. Were we to admit the separate existence 
of heat, a point still disputed amongst philosophers, it would serve as 
nn analogy so far as these three distinct substances though different 
in nature, are connected together ; but by no means would answer 
the purpose of illustrating their position, that these distinct persons 
are one in nature and essence : for tlie sun is acknowledged to be a 
compact body ; rays of light are fluid substances subject to absorp- 
tion, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as well as 
the sun, and heat an existence of which the most remarkable property 
is its power of expanding other substances, is frequently unaccom- 
panied by the rays of the sun. But it is xiniversally acknowledged, that 
whatever argument tends to prove a distinction between substances, 
must necessarily overturn their unity in essence and existence ; and 
therefore the unity in nature and essence which they assert to exist 
in the three persons of the Godhead not being found in the sun, 
light, and heat, the analogy attempted to be drawn must be aban- 
doned. Again, it is advanced, that as a single substance possesses 
various qualities, and consequently is viewed differently ; so the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are in fact one God ; yet the 
Deity in his capacity of the Creator of the world is called the Father, 
and in his capacity of Mediator is termed the Son, in which he is 
generally supposed inferior to the Father ; and his office of sanctifica- 
■tion is named the Holy Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior, to both. 
1 know not whether to consider such an argument as reasoning, or as 
a mockery of reason ; since it justifies us in believing, that one and 
the same being in one of his capacities is superior to himself, and 
again, in reference to another quality, is inferior to himself ; that he 
is in one case his own beloved Son, and then in another capacity 
is at the disposal of himself according to the entreaty of his Son. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny, the Trinity, which 
represents the Godhead as consisting of three distinct persons and 
mot as one person possessing different attributes, which it is the object 
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of Trinitarums to prove. They allege the united state of the soul: 
and the body as analogous to the union o£ the Father and Son ; but 
no one who believes in the separate existence of the soul, can for a; 
moment suppose it to be of the same essence as the body ; so that 
unless they admit the immateriality of the Father alone, and assert, 
the materiality of the Son in his pre-existent state, this illustration, 
also must be set aside. 

Some allege, that as the Son of Man designates human nature^, 
so the Son of God expresses the nature of God. Were we to admit 
the term “ God ” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and- 
Godhead as a genus like mankind, &c., and that Jesus was actually 
begotten of the Deity, this mode of reasoning would stand good ; but 
Godhead must in this case be brought to a level with other genera, 
capable of performing animal functions, &c. 

Some represent God as a compound substance, consisting of three* 
parts, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a representation in. 
support of which they can offer no scriptural authority. I would,, 
however, wish to know, whether these parts (Father, Son and Spirit)^ 
are of the same nature and existence, or each possessed of a different 
nature or essence. In the former case, there would be a total im- 
possibility of composition ; for composition absolutely requires articles 
or parts of different identity and essence ; nothing being capable o£ 
composition with itself. Besides, the idea of such a compound subs- 
tance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, Son, and? 
Spirit, which they maintain. — In the latter case, (that is, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit being of different nature,) a composition, 
of these three parts is not impossible ; but it destroys the opinion 
which they entertain respecting the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit being of the same nature and essence, and of course- 
implies that the Godhead is liable to divisibility. 

The argument so adduced by them would include in reality a; 
denial of the epithet God to each part of the Godhead ; for no portion 
of an existence, either ideal or perceptible in a true sense, can be 
called the existence itself ; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract 
truth, tbat a part is less than the whole : but we find in the Scriptures 
the Father constantly called God in the strict and full signification of 
the term. John, ch. xvii. ver. 3 : ** This is life eternal, that they may 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.'* 
1 Cor, ch. XV. ver. 24 : ** Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
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delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.** 1 Cor. ch. vili*^ 
yerd: *To us there is but one God, the Father.’* Ephesians^ eh*. 

rers. 5, 6 : **One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God and . 
Eatiier of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 

Another argument which has great weight with that sect is, that . 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualifLed 
to perform the oG&ce of mediator between God and man ; because it ^ 
is only by this compound character that he intercedes for guilty 
creatures with their offended God. This mode of reasoning is most > 
evidently opposed to common sense, as well as to the Scriptures;, 
though their zeal in support of the Trinity has not permitted them 
to see it. I say, opposed to common sense ; because we observe, that . 
when any one feels angry with, and inclined to punish one of a herd 
of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, or when a rider * 
wishes to chastise his horse on account of its viciousness, it is hia 
friend or neighbour generally who intercedes in its behalf, and ia • 
Buccessful in procuring mercy to the offending animal, in his simple - 
nature, without assuming in additon that of the creature in whose- 
behalf he intercedes. — I say opposed to scripture ; because we find 
in the sacred writings, that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets, 
stood mediator, and interceded successfully in behalf of an offending ■ 
people with their offended God; but none of them possessed the* 
double nature of God and man. Numb. ch. xi. vers. 1, 2 : “When- 
the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and the Lord heard 
it, and his anger was kindled, and the fire of the Lord burnt, 
among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parte . 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses . 
prayed unto the Lord, the fire was quenched.” Ch. xiv. vers. 19, 20: 
Moses prayed to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of" 
this people, according unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thoit 
hast forgiven this people, from Egypt, even until now. And the- 
Lord said, I have pardoned them according to thy word.” Ch. xxi. 
ver. 7 : “ Therefore the people came to Moses, and said, We have* 

sinned, for we have spoken against the Lord, and against thee ; pray 
unto the Lord that he take away the serpents from us : And Moses- 
prayed for the people.” Exody ch. xxxii. ver 30 : “And it came to* 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sizmed^ 
a great sin, and now 1 will go up unto the Lord, peradventure 1 shall, 
make an atonement for your sins.” Gen., ch. xviii. ver. 32 : “AnA 
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he (Abraham) said, 0 let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet 
but this once : — Perad venture ten shall be found there. And he said, 
I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.** I find several others perform- 
ing the office of mediator and intercessor in common with Jesus, as 
I noticed before ; and indeed this seems to have been an office com- 
mon to all Prophets : but none of them is supposed to have been 
‘Clothed with Godhead and manhood in union. Jeremiah^ ch. 
xxvii. ver. 18 : “ But if they be Prophets, and if the word of 
the Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord 
*of Hosts,*’ &c. Deut. ch. v. ver. 5 : “I (Moses) stood between the 
Lord and you at that time, to shew you the word of tlie Lord.” I 
Tegret very much that a sect generally so enlightened, should, on 
the one hand, have supposed the divine and human natures to be 
so diametrically opposed to each other, that it is morally impossible 
for God even to accept intercession from a mere human being in 
behalf of the human race, and, on the other hand, should have 
-advanced that the Deity joined to his own nature that of man, and 
was made flesh, possessing all the members and exercising all the 
functions of man — propositions which are morally inconsistent with 
-each other. 

To avoid the supposed dishonour attached to the appointment of 
;a mediator less than divine, the Deity is declared by them to have 
•assumed the human shape, and to have subjected himself to the feel- 
ings and inclinations natural to the human species ; which is not only 
inconsistent with the immutable nature of God, bnt highly deroga- 
tory to the honour and glory which we are taught to ascribe to him. 

Other arguments of the same nature are frequently advanced, 
but they are altogether much fewer in number, and far less con- 
vincing, than those which are commonly brought forward by Hindoos 
to support their polytheism. Since, then, in evincing tlie truth and 
•excellehce of the Precepts of Jesus, there is no need of the aid of 
metaphysical arguments, and since, as a last resource, they do not 
•depend for their support on the ground of mystery, the Compiler 
l^as, in the discharge of his duty towards his countrymen, properly 
Introduced them as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
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No. I. 

On the Quotations from the Old Testament contained in the New, 

It cannot have escaped the notice of attentive readers of the' 
Scriptures, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old, when unaccompanied with their respective contexts, are liable 
to be misunderstood. Those who are not well versed in the sacred 
writings, finding in these references such phrases as apparently 
corroborate their already acquired opinions, not only lay stress upon 
them, in support of the sentiments generelly adopted but even lead 
others, very often, though unintentionally, into great errors. 

Thus Matthew^ ii. 15. “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son.’* The 
Evangelist refers to verse 1st, chapter xi. of Hosea ; which, though 
really applied to Israel, represented there as the Son of God, is used 
by the Apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near 
resemblance between their circumstances in this instance : — both. 
Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt ai^ recalled from 
thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the Son. 
of God.” The passage of Hosea thus luns from ch. xi, vers. Ist to- 
the 3rd : “ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from 
them : they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven 
images. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but . 
they knew not that I healed them.” In which Israel, who is represented 
as a child of God, is declared to have sacrificed to Baalim, which 
cannot justly be ascribed to the Saviour. 

With a view therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and 
to convince my readers that aU the references in the New Testament 
with their contexts manifest the unity of G^d and natural inferiority 
of the Messiah to the Father of the universe, I have endeavoured to 
arrange them methodically, beginning with such quotations as were 
made by Jesus himself, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend 
Editor. 

Quotations by Jesus himself exactly agreeing with the Hebrew, 

Matthew^ iv. 4 : “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every * 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ; the saxpeiaLwie, iv;.. 
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4, compared with Deut, viii. rer. 3: “And he hnmbled thee, and 
^suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest 
Jiot, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know, 
4liat man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
.proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

MaUheWf vi. 7 : “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God ” — com- 
jpared with Deut iv. 16, 17 : “Ye shaU not tempt the Lord your God, 
as ye tempted him in Massah. Ye shall diligently keep the com* 
mandm^ents of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
mhich he hath commanded thee.” 

Matthew^ ix. 13 : “But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
Iihave mercy, and not sacrifice” — compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6 : 
‘^‘Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have slain them by 
4;he words of my mouth ; and thy judgments are as the light that goeth 
iorth. For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of 
•God more than burnt offerings.’* 

Matthew xix. 19, xxii. 39: “Honour thy father and thy mother : 
.And, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” — compared with 
Exodus XX. 12 : “Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
.long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee” — and Lemt, 
xix. 18 : “Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : 
I am the Lord.” 

MattheWf xxi. 42 : “The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
.ia become the head of the corner : this is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes;” — the same' in Mark xii. 10, Lw/te xx. 17, 
•^compared with Fsalms cxviii. 22, 23 : “I (says David) will praise 
ihee ; for thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head-stone of the comer. 
'This is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide 
whether this passage is principally applied to David, and in the way 
-of accommodation to Jesus, or originally to Jesus himslf, is entirely left 
4o the discretion of my readers ; but it is evident in either case, that it 
Am God that has raised the stone so rejected, 

Matthew, xxii. 44 : “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
bright hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ;” — the same in 
Mark xii. 36, Luke xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cx. 1, 2 : “ The 
^XiOrd said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
^«thine ' enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
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Btrengih out of Zion : rule thou in the midst of thine enemies/’ This 
passage is simply applied to the Messiah, manifesting that the victozy 
gained by him over his enemies was entirely owing to^ the influence 
•of God. 

John, X. 35 : “Ye are gods” — compared with Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6, 
7 : “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 

among the gods. I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children 
of the Most High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes wherein Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term 
God is figuratively applicable in the Scriptures to creatures of a supe- 
jior nature. 

Quotations made hy Jesus himself, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew, 

Matthew, iv. 10 : “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 

him only shalt thou serve”— compared with Deut. vi. 13 : Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14 : “ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive ” — compared 
with Isaiah vi. 9, and its context, “ I heard the voice of the Lord,^ 
fiaying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, 
(Isaiah,) Here am I, send me. And he said, Go and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
xiot.” This censure has original reference to the conduct of the 
people to ^ whom Isaiah was sent, but it is implied by Jesus in an 
.accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 5 : “ For this cause shall a man leave father and 

mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and they twain shall be one 
flesh” — compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : “ And Adam said, This is now 
l)One of my bone, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman ; 
becau^e she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall 
ibe one flesh.” 

Matthew, xix. 18, 19 : ** Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” — compared with Exodus xx. 12—16 : ** Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
l)ear false witness against ^y neighbour.” 
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4, compared with Deut* viii. Ter. 3 : “And he humbled theey auf 
iSuSered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewes^ 
JM)t, neither did thy fathers know; that he might make thee know,; 
ihat man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
^proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.’* 

Matthew^ vi. 7 : ** Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God ” — com- 
jpmred with Deut, iv. 16, 17 : “Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, 
•as ye tempted him in Massah. Ye shall diligently keep the com* 
mandm^ents of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
^hich he hath commanded thee.” 

Matthew t ix. 13 : “But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
Ithave mercy, and not sacrifice” — compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6 : 
"^Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets ; I have slain them by 
4he words of my mouth ; and thy judgments are as the light that goeth 
.iorth. For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of 
•God more than burnt offerings.” 

Matthew xix. 19, xxii. 39 : “Honour thy father and thy mother : 
..and. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” — compared with 
Exodus XX. 12 : “Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
.long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee” — and Levit 
xix. 18 : “Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any gnidge against the 
'^'Children of thy people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself t 
I am the Lord.” 

Matthew t xxi. 42 : “The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
.ia become the head of the corner : this is the hordes doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes;” — the same’ in Mark xii. 10, Lu/te xx. 17, 
•^mpared with Psalms cxviii. 22, 23 : “I (says David) will praiso 
4hee ; for thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
~which the builders refused is become the head-stone of the comer# 
"This is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide 
whether this passage is principally applied to David, and in the way 
-of accommodation to Jesus, or originally to Jesus himslf, is entirely left 
4o die discretion of my readers ; but it is evident in either case, that it 
:ii God that has raised the stone so rejected. 

MatHhew, xxii. 44 : “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
-jri^t hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool — the same in 
Mark xii. 36, IaaIcq xx. 42, compared with Psodms, cx* 1, 2 * The 
‘^Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
4hine enemies thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy 
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^strength out of Zion : rule thou in the midst of thine enemies.” This 
passage is simply applied to the Messiah, manifesting that the victoij 
gained by him over his enemies was entirely owing to, the influence 
•of Gk)d. 

John, X. 35 : “ Ye are gods” — compared with Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6 , 
7 : “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 

among the gods. I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children 
■of the Most High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes wherein Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term 
God is figuratively applicable in the Scriptures to creatures of a supe- 
jrior nature. 

QuotationB made hy Jesus himself, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew, 
Matthew, iv. 10 : “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 

him only shalt thou serve” — compared with Dent. vi. 13 : “ Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14 : “ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive ’—compared 
with Isaiah vi. 9, and its context, ” I heard the voice of the Lord, 
eaying. Whom shall I send, and who wiU go for us ? Then said I, 
(Isaiah,) Here am I, send me. And he said, Go and teU this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not.” This censure has original reference to the conduct of the 
people to, whom Isaiah was sent, but it is implied by Jesus in an 
.accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 5 : For this cause shall a man leave father and 

mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and they twain shall be one 
flesh” — compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : “ And Adam said. This is now 
T)One of my bone, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman ; 
because she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall 
4)6 one flesh.” 

Matthew, xix. 18, 19 : “ Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not 

commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” — compared with Exodus xx. 12—16 : “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Thou i^alt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not^ 
l)ear false witness against iky neighbour.” 
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Matthew^ xxii. 3S : I am the Qod of Abraham, and the QoA of 
laaac, and the God of Jacob*’-— compared with B^dus, iii. 6 : “ More* 
oret he said, I am the Qod of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and Moses hid his face ; for he 
was afraid to look upon God.** 

MattheWf xxii. 37 : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 

thy heart, with all thy mind :’* the same in Mai^k xii. 30, Luke x. 27, 
compared with Deut. vi. 5 : “ And thou shalt love the Lord thy Qod 

^th all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.’* 

Matthew xxvi. 31 : “ Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall 

be offended because of me this night : for it is written, I will smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad’* — 
compared with Zeehariah, xiii. 7 : “ Awake, 0 sword, against my 

Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord 
of hosts : smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; and I 
will turn mine hand upon the little one.” 

Verse 7, either was originally applied to Agrippa the 

last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after he had been 
smitten with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by 
Jesus to himself, whose disciples were in like manner dispersed while 
he was suffering afflictions from his enemies— or is directly appli* 
cable to Jesus ; but in both cases his total subof dination and submis- 
sion to the Father of the universe is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 45 : “ It is written in the Prophets, And they shall be all 
taught of God. Every man, therefore that hath heard and hath learn- 
ed of the Father, cometh unto me” — compared with Isaiah, liv. 13 : 
“ And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord ; and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.*’ 

John, xiii. 18: “I speak not of you aU; I know whom I have- 
chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled. He that eateth bread 
with me hath lifted up his heel against me” — compared with Psalm 
adi. 9 ; “ Mine own familiar friend, in whom I tnisted, which did 
eat of my bread, lifted up his heel against me,” is immediately appli- 
cable to David and his friend Ahithophel, who betrayed him ; and, 
‘secondarily, to Jesus, and Judas, his traitorous ^apostle. 


^ Jpiie word rT*»Dy found in the original Hebrew Scripture signifies one that lives 
near /another; therefore the word “fellow” in the English translation is not altogether 
oearect, as justly observed by Archbishop Newcome. 
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XV, 25 : But this cometh to pass, that the word might be 
ialWed that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause*' 
—compared with PBolm, cix. 2, 3 : They have spoken against me 
with a lying tongue. They compassed me about also with words of 
hatred ; and fought against me without a cause.'* Verse 3rd was 
originally applied to David and his enemies, and in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus and the Jews of his day* 

Quotation made by Jesus himself, agreeing with the Hebrew in sense, 
but not in words. 

Matthew, xxi. 16 : “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings tjiou 
hast perfected praise** — compared with Psalm viii. 2, and its precsjd* 
ing verse : ** Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies ; that thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger.” 

Quotation taken from combined Passages of Scripture. 

Matthew, xxi. 13 : ** And said unto them, It is written, My hopse 
shall be called the house of prayer : but you have made it a den ,ol 
thieves’* — compared with Isaiah, Ivi. 17 : “ For mine house shall be 
called the house of prayer for all people.** Ch. vii. 11 : ” Is this house, 
which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?” 

Quotation differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the Septuagint* 

Matthew, xv. 7 — 9 : “Ye hypocrites, well did Esias prophesy 
of you saying. This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men” — compared with Isaiah, xxix. 13, which in the 
Septoagint corresponds exactly with the gospel, but which in verse 9 
differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated in the common 
version : “ And their fear towards me is taught by the precepts of men.” 

Quotations in which there is recwon to suspect a different reading 

iri Hebrew, or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense 
different from that expressed in our Lexicons, 

Matthew, xi, 10 : “ This is he of whom it is written, Beholi^I 
send my messenge* before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee** — compared with Molochi, iii. 1 : Behold I toill send mymesseti- 
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ger, and he shall prepare the way before me^ Matiheto xxvi. 31 : 
y I win smite the Shephered, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad — compared with Zechariah, xiii. 7 : ** Smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered/* 

Luke, iv. 8 : “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve ** — compared with Deut, vi. 13 : “ Thou shalt /ear 

the Lord thy God, and serve Him.** 

QiLotations slightly varying from the SuptuaginJt. 

LukCy iv. 18, 19 : “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are 
braised ; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord ** — compared with 
Isaiah, Ixi. 12 : The spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek : he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives ; and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord/* 

Now I beg the attention of my readers to these quotations ascribed 
to Jesus himself, and appeal to them whether he assumed in any of 
these references the character of the Deity, or even equality with him. 
I am certain that they wiU And nothing of the kind : Jesus declared 
himself in these instances entirely subordinate to the Almighty God, 
and subject to his authority, and frequently compared himself to 
David or some of the other prophets. 



No. 11. 

On the References made to the Old Testament in Support of the Deity 

of Jesus. 

Trinitarian Divines quote John^ i. 14 : “ And the Word was made 
fiesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as oi 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,’* as a refer- 
•ence to Isaiah^ ix. 6 : “ For unto us a child is bom, imto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace,” — though the Evangelist , John made no 
Elusion to this passage of Isaiah in the verse in question. The 
passage of Isaiah thus referred to was applied to Heeekiah, the son ol 
Ahaz, figuratively designated as the son of the virgin, the daughter of 
Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold by the Prophet as the deliverer of 
the city from the hands of its enemies,> though its utter destruction 
was then threatened by the kings of Syria and Israel. The words “ a 
virgin,” according to the English translation, are “ tlie virgin,” both 
in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel of Matthew, as 
well as in the Septuagint. But unless Ahaz was aware of the allusion 
of the Prophet, the use of the definite article in tliis passage must be 
quite inexplicable ; and no one will contend for a moment, that it was 
given to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ was 
the virgin alluded to ; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the expression ” the virgin ” ? On referring to *2 Kings, xix. 21, we 
find the same Prophet make use of the very expression, where he 
informs the king, Eezekiah, of the denunciation of God against 
Sennacherib, the blasphemous king of Assyria, who was at that time 
besieging Jerusalem. ” This is the work that the Lord hath spoken 
eonceming him ; The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn.” — It is impossible to conceive that these 
worSs, expressly spoken of the king of Assyria, bear any allusimi 
to the virgin, the mother of Christ ; and it illustrates clearly the 
otherwise obscure expression of the Prophet addressed to Ahaz, wW 
he foretold to him the happy reign of his successor Hezekiah.^. Tm. 
Isaiaht x 32, ” He (the Jung of Assyria) shall shake his hand, agaii^ 
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the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem/’ epithet 
“the daughter of Zion/* which in the last passage was used as synony- 
mous with “the virgin/* here signifies Jerusaleni itself, in which sense it 
was commonly used in the figurative language of the Prophet, and 
no doubt well imderstood by Ahaz : 'for we find the same words in 
many other passages used to signify either a city or the people of a 
city. laaiah xviii. 12 : “ And he said, Thou shalt no more rejoice, 

0 thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.*’ Ch. xlvii. 1 ; “ Come 

down, and sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Babylon.’*— -Jeremiah, 
adv. 17 ; “ Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them : Let mine 
eyes run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease ; for 
the virgin daughter of my people is broken with a great breach,** 
Ch. xviii. 13 : “ Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ask ye now among 

the heathen, who hath heard such things ; the virgin of Israel hath 
done a very horrible thing.” Ch. xxxi. 4 : “ Again I will build thee, and 
diou shalt be built, 0 virgin of Israel ; thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make merry.**’ 
Ver. 13 : “ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance,** &c. Ver. 21 : 
“ Set thee up waymarks, make- thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward 
the highway, even the way which thou wentest : turn again, 0 virgin 
of Israel, turn again to these thy cities.” Lam., ch. i. 15 : “ The Lord 
hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-press.” 
Ch. ii. 13 : “ What thing shall I take to witness for thee ? what thing 
shall I liken to thee, 0 daughter of Jerusalem ? what thing shall I 
liken to thee, *0 virgin daughter of Zion ? for thy breach is great liko 
the sea ; who can heal thee?” Amos, v. 2 : “ The virgin of Israel ia 
fallen, she shall no more rise ; she is forsaken upon her land ; there ia 
none to raise her up.^ 

To shew that the passages in question, as well as all that is foretold) 
in this and the succeeding chapters, refer to the reign of Hezekiah, 
nothing more than a comparison of them with the records of that 
' reign is requisite. I shall therefore lay before my readers all thoso 
verses in these chapters that are commonly referred to by Trinitarians 
as alluding to the coming of Christ, with their contexts, together 
’with such parts of the history of the reign of Hezekiah as appesff ta 
me to be clearly indicated by those passages. 

Isaiah, \ii. 1 : “ And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, thd iOn 
the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Eezin, the king of 
RemaUah, king of Israel, went up t<^isiid 
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Jemaalem to war against it, but could not preyail against it. 2. And 
it was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with 
Ephraim. And his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, as 
the trees of the wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the 
Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and Shearjashub 
thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field. 4. And say unto him, Take heed, and be quiet ; 
fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for the two tails of these smoking 
firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of 
Bemaliah. 5. Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Eemaliah, 
have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, 6. Let us go up against 
Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and set a. 
king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : 7. Thus saith the 
Lord God, It . sliall not stand, neither shall it come to pass, 8. For 
the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; 
4Wid within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people. 9. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the 
head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye wiU not believe, surely ye 
«hall not be established. 10. Moreover, the Lord spake again unto 
Ahaz, saying, 11. Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God ; ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above. 12. But Ahaz said, I wiU not 
nsk, neither will I tempt the Lord. 13. And he said. Hear ye now, 
0 house of David, Is it a smaU tiling for you to weary men, but wiU 
ye weary my God also ? 14. Therefore the Lord himself shaU give 
you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shaU conceive, and bear a son, and 
«haU call his name Immanuel. 15. Butter and honey shaU he eat, 
that ho may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 16. For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, ‘and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shaU be forsaken of both her kings. 
17. The Lord shaU bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon 
thy father’s house, days that have not come, from the day that 
Ephraim departed form J udah ; even the king of Assyria.” 

Chap. viii. 5 : “ The Lord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 

Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that gp 
eofUy, and rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son. 7. Now therefore, 
beheld, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, 
etrong and many, even the king of Assyria, and aU his glory : and he 
chaU come up over .aU his channels, and go over a^ his banks ; 8. 
And he shall pass through Judah ; he shaU overflow and go over,~ 
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Isfi shall reach eren to the neck ; and the stretching out d hia 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, 0 Immanuel/’ 

Ch. ix. 1 : ** Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be such as was m 
her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulum, 
and the land of Naphtali and afterward did more grievously afflict her 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light : they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
ehined. 3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased tho 
joy : they joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, and as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil. 4. For thou hast broken the 
yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his 
Oppressor, as in the day of Midian. 5. For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a child is 
bom, unto us a son is given : and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 7. Of 
the increase of his Government and peace there shall be no end,* 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and te 
establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

Ch. X. 5 ; 0 Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in 

their hand is mine indignation. 6. 1 will send him against an 
hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wrath will I give^ 
him a charge, to take the spoil and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets. 7. Howbeit he meaneth not 
so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his heart to destroy 
and cut off nations, not a few. 8. . For he saith. Are not my princea 
altogether Kings ; 9. Is not Calno as Oarchemish ? Is not Hamath 
as Arpad ? is not Samaria as Damascus ?t 10. As my hand hath found 

, * Those that are at all versed in scriptural language will attach no weight to ^ 
terms ** no end and **for ever, ** found in ch. v. 7 ; for the former often signifies plea- 
teouemess, and the latter long, but not eternal duration. Vide Eccles., iv, 16 : ** Tbm 
is no end of all the people, even of aU that have been before them.” Isaiah, ii. 7 ; 
^^Hssther is there anr end of their treasure, neither is there any end of their chariots.'^ 
ii. 9 : ** There is none end of th^ store.” Ch. iii. 3 : “ And there is none 
of their corpses.” Psalm, czlv. B, 9 : ”1 will praise thy name lor ever tmd eoer,^ 
Bent. XT. 17 : ” And he shall be thy servant for ever** 

t Compare vers. 9 — 11, with the historical relation of the vain hosetings cl th» 
As'syi^, imriate^ in 3 Kings, xviii. d3--35. 
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the kingdoms of tho idob, and whose graven images did excd 
them of Jerusalem and of Samaria; 11. Shall I not, as 1 have 
done unto Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her 
idols? 12. Wherefore it shall come to pass that, when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on Jeru- 
salem, 1 will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the King 
of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.’* — 16. “Therefore 

shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness ; 
and under his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning 
of a fire. 17. And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, and. 
his Holy One for a flame : and it shall burn and devour his thorns . 
and briers in one day.” — 24. “ Therefore thus saith the Lord God of. 

hosts, 0 my people that d wellest in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian : 
he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff against thee, 
after the manner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, and the 
indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27.* 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, that his burden shall be taken 
away from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke 
shall be destroyed because of the anointing.” 

2 KingSf xviii. 1 : “ Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea, 
son of Elah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, king of . 
Judah began to reign. 2. Twenty and five years old was he when he 
began to reign ; and he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem; 
his mother’s name also was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, according to aU 
that David his father did. 4. He removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days the children of 
Israel did bum incense to it ; and he called it Nehushtan. 5. He 
trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; so that after him was none like , 
him* among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him, 6. 
For he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but 
kept his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. 7. 
And the Lord was with him : and he prospered whithersoever he went 
forth: and he rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him 
not. 8. He smote the Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the holders 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city.” — 17, ^ 

* Com|par» with 2 Kings, xvi. 7, ** So Ahaz sent messengers to TiglathpileBer, King 
Aasjrria, sajing, I am thy serpint and thy son.'* do., and ch. xdii. 7, aa ftiove. 
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** Aad'the king of As^ria sent Tartan, and Rabsaria, and Rab^hakeb; 
front Lachiah to king Hezekiah, with a great host against Jerusalem. 
And they went up and came to Jerusalem. And when they were 
ooble up, they came and stood by the conduit of the upper pool, which 
is’ in the highway of the fuller’s field.” — 28.' “Then Rab-shakeh 
stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, and spkke, 
saying, Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria : 29. 

Thus saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you : for he shall not 
be able to deliver you out of his hand : 30. Neither let Hezekiah 

make you trust in the Lord, saying, The Lord will surely deliver us, 
and this city shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. 31. Hearken not to Hezekiah : for thus saith the king of 
Assyria, Make an arrangement with me by a present, and come out 
to me, aud then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern : 
32. Until I come and take you away to a land like your own land ; 
a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of oil-olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die : and hearken 
not unto Hezekiah, when lie persuadeth you, saying, The Lord wiU 
deliver us. 33. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered at all 
his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria ? 34. Where are the 

gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? where are the gods of Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah ? have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand ? 35 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 

Oh. xix. 15: “And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
0 Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the chenibims, thou 
art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou 
hast made heaven and earth. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear : 
(^eu, Lord, thine eyes, and see : and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent him to reproach the living God.” 19. ** Now 
therefore, 0 Lord our God, I beseech thee save thou us out of his 
hand that aU the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the 
God, even thou only. 20. Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent 
tdSezekiah, saying. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, that whidi 
hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, king of Assyria, I have heard, 
21, This is the word that the Lord hath spoken conceraiag him ; 
^The virgin; dtmghter of Hion, hath despised theft and laughed thee to 
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scorn : the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 22, 
Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed? and against whom 
liast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? even 
against the Holy one of Israel. 23. By the messengers thou hast 
Teproached the Lord, and hast said, With the multitude of my 
chariots I am come up to the height of the mountains, to the sides of 
Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees thereof, and the 
choice fir trees thereof : and I will enter into the lodgings of his 
borders, and into the forest of his Carmel.” — 27. “ But I know thy 
•abode, and thy going in, and thy rage against me. 28. Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, therefore 
I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by which thou earnest.” 32. ** Therefore 
thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, He shall not 
come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with a shield, nor cast a bank against it. 33. By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and shall not come into this city, 
'saith the Lord. 34. For I will defend this city, to save it, for mixie 
•own sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 35. And it came to pass 
that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
-corpses. 36. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria departed, and went 
4md returned, and dwelt at Ninevah. 37. And it c.ame to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and 
Sharzer, his sons, smote him with the sword ; and they escaped into the 
land of Armenia : and Esar-haddon, his son, reigned in -his stead.” 

2 Ghron, xxx. 24 : ** For Hezekiah, king of Judah, did give 

~to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and seven thousand sheep ; 
and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and 
ten thousand sheep ; and a great number of priests sanctified them- 
iselves. 25. And all the congregation of Judah, with the priests 
•and the Levites, and all the congregation that came out of Israel, 
and the strangers that came out of the land of Israel, and that dwelt 
in Judah, rejoiced. 26. So there was great joy in Jerusalem; 
for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, King of Israel, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27. Then the priests, the 
Letites arose and blessed the people : and their voice was heard, and 
*th^ prayer came up to his holy dwelling-place, even unto heaven.’* 
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Oh. xxai, 20 : ** And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and. 
wrought that whioh was good and right and truth before the Lord 
his Qod. ^1. And in every work that he began in the service of tho 
house of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to seek his 
God, he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 

Ch. xxxii. 23 : ” And many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerosa^ 
lem, and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magni* 
fied in the sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 33. ” And Hezekiah 
slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the 
sepulchres of the sons of David : and all Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did him honour at his death. And Manasseh, his son, 
reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in ch. vii. 14,. 
be the same that is alluded to in ch. ix. 6, and ch. x. 17, it is quite 
evident from the context, that he was to be the deliverer of the Jews 
from the hands of the king of Assyria, and was to be distinguished 
by the excellence of his administration and the respect in which he 
was to be held by all the nations. Making allowance for the hyper- 
bolical style of Eastern nations, nothing can more aptly apply as 
prophecy than these passages do to the reign of Hezekiah, as describ- 
ed in the above extracts from Kings and Chronicles. But what, it 
may be asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction of 
the King of Assyria ? or how could it be said that before he ” knew 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” the land of Syria and Israel 
should be deserted of their respective kings, Rezin and Pekah, who^ 
were gathered to their fathers many years before this birth ? 

This illustrious son of Ahaz was not the only king among the 
select nation of God, that was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah 
or** Qod my strength” and ” Emmanuel ” or ** God with us;” and 
also with such epithets as ** Wonderful, Coimsellor, the mighty God,, 
the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace.” We find several 
other chiefs of that tribe that used to walk in the way of God, digni- 
fied. in Scripture with epithets of a similar import. Genesis^ zxxii. 
S8 : And he said. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel, (Prince of God :) for as a prince hast thou power withrGod and 
with nien, and hast prevailed.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 18 : ** For the Lord ia 
our defence ; and THE HOLY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then, 
thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst, I have laid help 
upon that is mighty : I have exalted one chos^ out of the people. 
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20. I hare found David my servant ; with my holy oil have I anoint 
him :^* 37. “Also I wiU make him MY FIRST BORN, higher than the* 
kings of the earth.** 

As to the words “ a virgin,** found in the English translation, I 
request my readers to advert to the original Hebrew ilDbyn “ the 
virgin,** as well as to the Greek both of the Septuagint and the Gospel of '. 
Mattihew, q vap^evo? “ the virgin,** leaving it to them to jud^e, whether* 
a translation which so entirely perverts the meaning preserved 
throu^out, by men whom we cannot suspect of ignorance of the origi- 
•nal language, must not have proceeded from previous determination ^ 
to apply the term “ virgin,’* as found in the Prophet, to the mother 
of Christ, in order that the high titles applied to Hezekiah might in 
the most unqualified manner be understood of Jesus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to Isaiah, vii. 14,. 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and th^' 
Saviour resembling each other, in each being the means, at different 
periods, though in different senses, of establishing the throne of tho^ 
house of David. In the same manner he referred to Hosea, xi. 1, in clu 
ii, 15, of his Gospel, and in many other instances. How inconsistent 
is it that a sect, which maintains the omniscience and omnipotence of 
Jesus, should apply to hii^i a passage, by which he is made subject ta« 
such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able at one period to distinguish 
between good and evil I {Isaiah, vii. 16 : “ For before the child shall, 
know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,** Ac.) Admitting that 
these quotations in Isaiah were originally applicable to Jesus, they 
cannot assist in proving the Deity of the Messiah ; just as they hdP 
short of proving the divinity of Hezekiah when applied to him : — for* 
we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the term of 
Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, applied as an appellation to^ 
others, without establishing any argument for asserting the Deity of' 
those to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16: “In 
those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : 
and this is the name wherewith she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.** In the English version, the word Jehovah ia>^ 
rendered “Lord,** in this and in other passages. Exodm, xvii. 16: 

“ And Moses btult an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi, 

* JEHOVAH MY BANNER.* *’ It is fortunate that some sect hast 
not hitherto arisen, maintaining the Deity of Jerusalem, of the altat^ 
of Moses, from the authority of the passages just mentioned. 
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' In the Ef^etliei to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is made to 
JPeoteiv jdT. 6, 7 : ” Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever, dc. Thou 
‘lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore Gkxi, thy God^ 
.lihth< anointed thiee/’ &c. I have frequently noticed that the term 

God in an inferior sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the 
Hedaiah and other distinguished persons ; but it deserves particularly 
to* be noticed in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense 
-ho is declared God, is in the very same sense described in ch. i. 9. 

Ghd, thy God,”) as having a God, superior to him, and by whom 
ha toas appointed to the office of Messiah. / 

Supposed application of the term Jehovah'* to Jesus in references /" 
made to the Old Testament. 

Luke^ i. 16, 18 : “And many of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make 
ready Apeople prepared for the Lord” — compared with Isaiah, xl. 3, 
"“The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway for our God:” 
and also in Malachi, iii. 1, Behold I will send my messenger, and he 
ahidl prepare the way before me : and the Lord whom ye seek, shall 
^auddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in : behold he shall come, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
F3:om this, it is concluded by Trinitarians, that because the Prophet 
> John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist 
-aa the forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
Prophets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the 
llsssiah as the messenger of the covenant; John therefore ought to 
bO' considered as the forerunner of both, in the same manner as a 
'•commimder sent in advance to occupy a strong post in the country of 
tho onemy, may be said to be preparing the way for the battles of 
. l|is .king, or of the general whom the king places at the head of his 

They also refer to Isaiah, vi. 5, “For mine eyes have seen, the 
Bong, the Lord of hosts” — comparing it with John, xii. 41, ^These 
'limgs said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The 
-passage in Ihe evangelist is more correctly explmned by referring to 
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Johr^ Tiii. 56, ** Your &ther Abraham rejoiced to see my day which 
cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipaUon^ 
whereas the glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himadf 
in the delivery of the commands given to the Prophet on'that occasion. 

I Corinthf i. 30, “But of him are^e in Christ Jesus who of God is 
made into us wisdom and rightousness,*’ &c., is compared with. 
Jeremiah^ xxiii. 6, “He shall be called Jehovah our rightousness.^ Iul 
reply to which I only refer my reader again to the passage in 
Jeremiah^ xxxiii. 16, in which Jerusalem also is called “Jehovah our 
Righteousness,” and to the phrase “ts made unto us of Ood'* found in. 
^ the passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to 
;God. Also 2 Cor., v, 21, “That we might be made the righteousnesa^ 
of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may be made 
the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the* 
common version of Jeremiah^ xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom, 
he supposes to be “Jehovah our righteousness.” But in ch. xxxiii. . 
16, where the construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the- 
same, he alters it in the margin, “he who shall call her is Jehovah^ 
our righteousness,” instead of applying the phrase “ Jehovidl our- 
righteousness” to Jerusalem, in the same manner as he had applied it 
to Jesus in the former passage. — I therefore deem it necessary to gilp^e - 
the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation of them. 
The reader will judge how strongly the judgment of the learned I 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jar., , 
xxiii 6. ’{Nipn pii> np 

iTODb P'QJ'* rniil'* “ In his days shall be saved Judah, 

and Israel shall dwell in safety, and this his name which (man) 
ihall call him, “Jehovah or righteousness.” Jeremiah^ xxxiii. J6,. 

dnn omdo nb Mip** ruoab 

In those days shall be saved Judidi,. 
and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety, and this (name) which (man) 
ehall call her, Jehovah our righteousness.” 

In altering the common translation of the latter passage. Hr. 
Brown first disregards the stop after Mlp** that is, “ shall call 
her ; ” which by separating the two parts, of the sentence, prevents.* 
Jehoridi from being employed as the egent of the verb “ shall oaUL*^ 
:2ndly, He entirely neglects the established mode of construction, by ' 
leaving n) or “ this, ” untranslated, and by omitting to point cat 
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MXaB by ifbieh Jerusalem should be called. 3rdly» He totally over* 
looks the idiom of ike Hebrew, in which verbs are often employed 
laiaooompanied with their agent, when no specific agent is intended, 
;sui appears from the following passages : — 

Om., m. 26, ll-*! 1TW NST piTHM') 

IQtD Nip'll ** And after that came his brother out and his 
hand took hold on Esau’s heel, and (man) called his name Jacob.** 
2 Samuel il 16, iSl llTm WT tSWIS pWil 

tWm D’»wn npbrt «ian oipob mp'**) nn pDn injrr' 

"And they caught every one his feDow by the head, and thrust his 
sword in his fellow’s side ; so they fell down together : wherefore 
(man) called that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeort** 
-Oenens, xvi. 14, iNl 1N3 IWlb N^p p “ Wherefore 
(man) called the well Beer-lahai-roi.” 

They again adduce Isaiah, xlv. 23 : " Unto me (God) every knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear ” — compared with Eomans, xiv. 
10, 12 : " But why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother ? For we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
‘8o then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.** 
Between the Prophet and the Apostle there is a perfect agreement in 
^bstance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee shall 
DOW, and every tongue shall confess, through him before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand : — for at the same time both Jesus 
.and his Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final 
Judgment to him. — From this passage, they say, it appears that 
Jesus swore by himself, and that thereby he is proved to be God, 
according to the rule, that it is God only that can swear by himself. 
But how can they escape the context, which expressly informs ns, 
that " the Lord, ” (Jehovah,) and not Jesus, swore in this manner ? 
We must not, however, overlook what the Apostle says in his epistle 
'^iothe Philippians, ch. ii. 9—11, where he declares, that at the name 
»«£ Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted 
to iheea honours by God, and that the only confession required is, that 
Jlie is Lord, wiiich office confession of his dignity is to the glory of God 
Hke Father. 9. "Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
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^ven him a name which is above every name ; 10. That at the name 
of Jesas every knee shall bow, of tilings in heaven, and things in earth, 
4md things under the earth ; 11. And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.^’ 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary way of establishing the 
deity of Jesus. Any epithet or act, however common it may be, 
ascribed to God in the Sacred Writings, and also to Christ in the New 
Testament is adduced by them as a proof of his deity ; and I observe 
with the utmost surprise, that the prejudice of many Christians in 
favour of the doctrine of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon 
fluch sophisms. For instance, Isaiah, xliii. 3 : “For I am the Lord thy 
G^od, the Holy one of Israel, thy Saviour,’* compared with 2 Peter, iii. 
18, “Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The conclusion they draw 
irom these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, he could not 
be a Saviour : but how futile this reasoning is will clearly appear from 
the following passages : Nehemiah, ix. 27: “Thou gavest them saviours, 
who saved them.” Ohed., 27 : “And saviours shall come upon Mount 
Zion.” 2 Kings, xiii. 5 : “And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
w ent out from under the hand of the Syrians : and children of I$rael 
dwelt in their tents, as beforetime.” Isaiah, xix. 19, 20 : “In that day 
shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for^fi^^^ 
sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt ; for 
they shall cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shi^ 
send them a saviour, and a great one, and he shall deliver them.” If this ' 
argument possesses any force, then it would lead us to acknowledge the 
deity not only of Jesus, but that of those different individuals to whom 
the term “Saviours” or “Saviour” is applied in the above citations. 
The phrase in Isaiah, “ Besides me there is no Saviour,” is easily 
accounted for by considering, that all those who have been instrumental 
in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatui-es from evils of 
whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands ; and thus all appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Pa., xxiii. 1 : “Jehovah is my Shepherd” — compared with 
John, X. 16 : “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
alsb I must bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.” In the former text, David declared to 
be his shepherd or pirotector ; in the latter, Jesus represents himself as 
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. the die{)h|ird of the one fold of Chrietiane, some of whom were^ 
already attached to him, and others were afterwards to become con* 
▼erts : but Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these passages : If 
Christ be not one with Jehoirah, he could not be called a Shepherd, and 
thus there would be two shepherds : but a little reflection on the 
following passages will convince every unbiassed person, that Moses 
is called a shepherd in like manner, and his followers a flock ; and 
that the term ‘‘Shepherd” is applied to others also, without conveying 
the idea of their unity with Jehovah. Isaiah, Ixiii! 11 : “Then he 
remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, saying, Where is 
he that brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock ?” 
Ezekiel, xxxiv. 23, 24 : “ And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David ; he shall feed them, and he 
shall be their shepherd. And 1 the Lord will be their God, and my. 
servant David a prince among them. I the Lord have spoken it.*^ 
If they insist (though without any ground) upon interpreting the name- 
David as put for Jesus, they must still attribute his shepherdship- 
over his flock to divine commission, and must relinquish the idea of 
unity between God tlie employer, and the Messiah his servant, 
Jeremiah, xxiii. 4 : “I will set up shepherds over them, which shall 
fe^d them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, neither shall 

^,^ay be lacking, saith the Lord.” 

' Psalm, Ixxviii. 56 : “ They tempted and provoked the most high 
God”— rcompared with 1 Cor., x. 9, “ Neither let us tempt Christy 
aa some of them also tempted.” They thus conclude : the former 
passage declares the most high God to have been tempted by rebellious 
Israelites, and in the latter, Jesus is represented to have been the 
person tempted by some of them ; consequently Jesus is the most 
high God. How far cannot prejudice lead astray men of sense ! Is 
it not an insult to reason, to infer the deity of Jesus from the circum* 
Stance of his being in common with God, tempted by Israel and others ? 
Are we not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be tempted both by 
men and by Satan ? Hebrews, iv. 15, “ For we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our inflimities ; Imt 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Genesis, 
xxii. 1, “And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt 
Abraham.” Can the liability to temptation common to God, to Jesus,, 
to Abraham, and to all mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity 
and unity of these respective subjects of temptation ? 
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We find Moses in common with God is spoken against by the 
rebellious Israelites. Numb.^ xxl 5, “ And the people (Israel) spoke 
against God, and against Moses.*’ Are we to conclude upon this 
groimd, that [because] God as well as Moses is declared to have been 
spoken against by Israel, that Moses therefore is God himself ? In 
the same text quoted by them, we find the most high God provoked 
also — (they tempted and provoked the most high God) — so we find 
Moses and David provoked at different times. Numbers, xxi. 1, “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David and Psalm, cvi. 
32, 33, It went ill with Moses for their sakes : because they provoked 
his spirit, so that he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” Can any one 
from the circumstance of Moses and David having been the subjects 
of provocation, in common with God, be justified in attempting to 
prove the deity of either of them ? 

Isaiah, liv. 5 : “ Thy Maker is thine husband, the Lord of hosts is 
his name” — compared with John, iii. 29, He that hath the bride is 
the bridegroom,” &c. E'pK, v. 23, “ For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church,” &c. From 
these they infer, that as the Church is one bride, so on the other hand, 
there is one husband, who is termed in one place God, and in another 
place Christ. My readers will be pleased to examine the language 
employed in these two instances : in the one, God is represente<ljiikk 
the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared 
to be the husband or the head of his followers ; there is therefore, an 
inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. 
Moreover, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him 
and his church, and himself and God, in John xv. i : “I am the true 
vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” — 5. “ I am the true vine, 
and my Father is the husbandman.” — 5. “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” Would it not be highly unreasonable to set at defiance 
the distinction drawn by Jesus between God, himself, and his Church, 
and to attempt a conclusion directly contrary to his authority, and 
unsupported by revelation ? 

Revelation, xxii. 13 : “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last” — compared with Isaiah, xliv. 6 : ” Thus 
saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his redeemer the |-ord of hosts; 
I am the first, and I am the last ; and besides me there is no God.” 
From a comparison of these verses they conclude, that there is no Go4 
besides him who is the first and the last : but Jesus is the first and the 
• 42 
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kst : therefore besides Jesus there is no other God. I must embrace 
tMs opportunity of laying before my readers the context of the verse 
in Revelation, which will, I presume, shew to eveiy unbiassed mind 
how the verse in question has been misapplied ; since the verse cited 
in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in relation to the 
passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in^ 
feriority and his distinct nature from the Father. Revelation, xxii. 6 : 

And he (the angel) said unto me. These sayings are faithful and 
true : and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew 
unto his servants the things which must shortly be done. 7. Behold, 
I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. 8, And I John saw these things and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before 
the feet of the angel who shewed me these things. 9. Then saith fie 
unto me See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book: worship God. 10. And he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings 
of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 11. He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is filthy let him be 
filthy still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : and 
be . that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, behold, I come 
qx^cidy ; and my reward is with me, to give every man according as 
bis work shall be, 13. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the- end, the first and the last. 14. Blessed are they that do Mb 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree of life and 
may enter in through the gates into the city. 15. For without are 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolatom, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 16. I Jesus have sent mine 
angel to testify unto you these things in the churches. I am the root 
and the offepiing of David, and the bright and morning star.” 

If they ascribe verse 13, ( am Alpha and Omega,” &o.,) to Jesus 
imd not to the angel mentioned in the above passage, they must also 
unavoidably ascribe to Jesus the passage coming immediately before 
or after it, including of course verse the 9th, “Then saith be 
unto toe, See thou do it not : for I am thy fellow-servant,” &c. 
for there is Ipt one agent described by the pronoun “ He ” in the 
whole train of the verses above quoted who is pointed out clearly by 
the repetition of the phrase, “ Behold I come quickly,” in verses 7tii 
and X2th. In this case the passage, although it speaks of Jesus a^ 
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Alpha and Omega, &c.. yet must be considered ae denying him the 
diTine nature, and ranking him among the chosen servants of God, 
i** For I am thy fellownservant.**) If they ascribe all the verses of 
chap* xxii. as far as verse the 16th to the angel, they cannot justify 
themselves in founding their conclusion with regard to the deity of 
Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, “ I am Alpha and Omega,” 
<&c., which in die latter case can bear no relation to Christ, since their 
system requires them to apply it to an inferior angel* I beg the 
attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this ins- 
tance. 1st, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in verse 
the 6th, was intended to show his servants in general things that 
would shortly happen ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse 
16th, was to testify to John and other disciples the things relating to 
the churches. 2ndly, Jesus declares in verse 16th, and in the subse- 
quent verses, that he is the offspring of David, and that it is God that 
has the power of punishing any one who either takes away from or 
adds any thing to his revelation. 3rdly, That the passage in Revelor 
tion, xxii. 13, is not parallelled to that contained in the prophecy of 
Isaiah, xliv. 6, since the phrase “ Besides me there is no God,** which 
is found in the latter, and upon which the whole controversy turns, Ss 
not contained in the former. 4thly, That when the angel rejected 
the worship of John addressed to himself, he ordered him to wors^pp 
God without mentioning the name either jointly or separately of the 
Lamb, by which Jesus is distinguished throughout the Revelation 
** Worship God,” ver. 9. 5thly, In the very next verse, after the 
speaker, whether Jesus or an angel, describes himself as Alpha and 
Omega, he uses the expression, “ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments,” clearly indicating the existence of another being to 
whose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing here, that the terms, ” Alpha and Omega, 
beginning and end,” are in a finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as 
the first of aU created existences, and the last of those who will be 
required to resign the authority with which he is invested by the 
Father. See Colossians, i. 15, “The first-born of every creature;” 
1 Corinthians, xv. 28, “ Then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him.” 

Isaiah, xl. 10 : ** Behold, the Lord God will come with a strong 
hand, and his aim shall rule for him : behold, his reward is with him, 
and his Work before him is compared with Revelation, xxii, 12, “ I 
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come ; and my reward is with, me/' From the circumstance 

of i&e common application of the phrase, ** his reward is with him," 
to God and to Jesus, they infer the deity of the latter ; in answer to 
which I beg to refer my readers to the foregoing paragraphs illus- 
trating verse 11th, which immediately precedes the verse in question 
of the Revelation^ and also to John, v. 30, 32, As I hear, I judge : 
and my judgment is just ; because I seek no't mine own will, but 
the will of ^e Father who hath sent me. The Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son — ^and to 
Matthew, xvi. 27, ** For the Son of man shall come in the gloiy of his 
Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works." Do not these passages point out evidently, that the 
power of exercising judgment and of distributing rewards has been 
given to Jesus by the Almighty, and that Jesus possesses this authority 
in behalf of the Father of the imiverse ? 

Ephesians, iv. 8 : ‘‘ When he (Christ) ascended up on high, he 

led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men ’’ — compared with 
Psalm, Ixviii. 18, " Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led capti- 
vity captive : thou hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious 
also that the Lord God might dwell among them." The Jews are 
<if opinion that David in this verse spoke of Moses, who, when he 
ascended to Mount Sinai, received gifts (i. e. the divine command- 
ments) for men^ even for the rebellious Israelites : in this case the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle, must have applied the verse in an accom- 
modated sense to Jesus. The verse in the Psalm may be directly 
applied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, received gifts of pardon even 
for those who had rebelled against him. Mr. Brown, a celebrated 
Trinitarian -Commentator, and several others, consider the 18th 
verse in this Psalm, and verse 8th in this chapter of Ephesians, as 
immediately applicable to Jesus as the Messiah. But another writer, 
Mr. Jones, with a view to establish the deity of Christ by a compari- 
4 Bon of Ephesians, iv. 8, with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, omits carefully the 
latter part of the verse, (" Thou hast received gifts for men, yea, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them,") 
■which is altogether inapplicable to God, and quotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
"captive ;") and thence draws this conclusion— "The Scripture here (in 
the Epistle referred to) expressly affirms the person who ascends, &c., 
to be the Lord Gk)d." From a view of the whole verse, the sense 
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nmsls, 'accbrding to this modo of reasoning, be as follows — **The 
person who ascended on high and who received gifts for men, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God;** an inteipre- 
taticm, which as implying that the Lord God ascended and received 
gifts from a Being of course superior to himself, in order that he 
might dwell among men, is equally absurd and unscriptural. 

Zechariahf xii. 10, aa found in the English version : ** In that 

day they shall look upon me whom they have pierced ’’—compared 
with John, xiv. 37 ; “ They shall look on him whom they pierced 
from which comparison he has thus concluded — “ As it stands in the 
Prophet, the Lord Jehovah was to be pierced ; so that unless the 
man Christ who hung upon the cross was also the Lord Jehovah, the 
Evangelist is found to be a false witness, applying to him a prophecy 
that could not possibly be fulfilled in him.” In order to shew the 
source of Mr. Jones’s error, I beg to lay before my readers the verse 
in Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible, as well 
as a correct translation into English. 

^ nn T'n no 

iSDQD obd; ppi iiooni Dopnn; 

by TOHD -jiby ion; by 

yijj JyAip 

- (5JU &a.U« 

“ And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi* 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication: and 
they shall look toward rne on account of him whom they have 
pireced, and they shall mourn for him, as one moumeth for his 
own son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.” 

This translation is strongly confirmed by the Septuagint, whose 
words I subjoion with a literal rendering — 

Kai iiri^i^jfOvrai, irpos av0’ <pv ^aroip xi^crarro. 

“ And they shall look towards me, on account of those whom they 
pierced.” 
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fii the prophet the Lord speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look tip to God for mercy on acoonnt of their 
cruelty to the Messiah, whom they pierced, and for whom they will 
mourn and lament. Hence the prophecy in question has been fulfilled 
in Jesus, without representing the Lord (Jehovah) as the object 
pierced ; and consequently no false testimony is chargeable upon 
John the Evangelist, who by changing the object of the verse from 
“me” found in the Hebrew and Septuagint, into “him,” we may 
suppose, had in view the general import rather than the particular 
expressions of the prophecy, pointing out that they looked to the 
Messiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Hebrew phrase, which shows beyond doubt the inaccuracy of the 
English translation of the verse, common sense is, I presume, 
sufficient to show, that since in the last two clauses in the verse 
under consideration the Lord God speaks of the Messiah in the third 
person — (“for him they [i. e. the Israelites] will mourn and lament,”) 
he must be supposed to have spoken of the same third person as 
pierced by them unjustly, and thus to have pointed out the cause of 
fheir lamentation. K Jehovah had been pierced, he would have been 
mentioned in the first person, also as the object of lamentation and 
bitterness. 

1 Peter, ii. 6 : “ Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he 
that believeth on him shall not be confounded. 7. Unto you there- 
fore which believe he is precious : but unto them who are disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallowed, the same is made the 
head of the comer, 8, And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient ; where- 
unto also they were appointed” — compared with Isaiah, xxviii. 16, 
“ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold 1 lay in Zion for a 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
^undation ; he that believeth shall not make haste and Isaiah, 
viii. 13, “ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself ; let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread. 14, And he shall be for a sanctuary ; 
but for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the 
houses of Israel ; for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.” 

These passages show, that the Lo^ God placed the Messiah as a 
corner-stone for the> temple, and that whoeyer stumbles at that 
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alone so exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys hii|L who 
has thus placed it. But Mr. Jones omits the words found in Peter, ii. 
$4 and Isaiah, xxviii. 16, ** I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone precious,’* 
d:c., which show the created nature of the Messiah, and after quoting 
a part of vers. 7 and 8 of 1 Peter, ch. ii. (“ The stone which the builder 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the comer, and a stone of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence,”) and only verse 13th and part of the 
14th of ch. viii. of Isaiah, he has thus concluded : — “This stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence, as it appears from the latter text, (the 
text in Peter,) is no other than Christ, the same stone which the builders 
rejected. Therefore Christ is the Lord of hosts himself.” — Here the 
Apostle Peter, in conformity with the Prophet, represents God as the 
founder of the corner-stone and Jesus as the same corner-stone, which 
though it be disallowed by the Jews, yet is made by the same founder, 
the head of the corner ; but the Jews from their disobedience stumbled 
directly at the stone so exalted, rendering it a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence ; and hereby they stumbled secondarily at the founder 
of this stone, and offended the Lord God ; who, though he was the 
rock of defence of Israel, (rock of refuge, Psalm, xciv. 24,) became a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence. 

Thus in Luke, x. 16, Jesus declares to his disciples, “He that 
despiseth you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him 
that sent me;” intimating by these words, that contempt for the holy 
doctrines which Christ commissioned his disciples to teach, argued 
contempt for him by whom Christ himself was sent ; but no one will 
thence infer the deity of those disciples. In vers. 6 and 7 in question, 
and in ver, 4 of the same chapter of Peter, (“To whom coming as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and 
precious,”) Jesus is distinctly declared to be “a stone of stumbling,” 
“o living stone chosen of God;” the indefinite article “a” here denoting 
that he is only one of many such stones. It is surprising that Mr. Jones 
could overlook these phrases, and conclude upon the identity of Jesus 
with God from metaphorical language which represents God as “ a 
stumbling stone” of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who 
never believed him. That there is nothing peculiiH* in Jesus being 
called a stone or a shepherd, see Genesis, xlix. 24, where in a me- 
taphorical sense Joseph is called “the shepherd and the stone of Israel.” 

The Hebrew language, in common with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
vqu^tly indulges in metaphor ; and consequently the Old Testament, 
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wriltQ^ in that laiiguage, abotuxds with expressions which cannot be 
taken in their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in 
X. 34 — 36, in which he justifies the assumption of the title of Son 
of Ood, to denote that he was sanctified and sent of the Father, by 
shewing that in the Scriptures the name even of God was sometimes 
metaphorically applied to men of power or exalted rank. Hence we 
find epithets which in their strict sense in their most common appli** 
cation are peculiar to God, applied to inferior beings, as I have already 
noticed. But the Scripture avoids affording the least pretext of 
misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, by various adjuncts 
and epithets of obvious meaning, quite inapplicable to the Deity. It 
is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men overlook the 
idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by the 
force of preconceived notions) set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their peculiar ideas. 

Were we to admit common phrases applied both to God and to 
J esus as a proof of the divinity of the latter, we must upon the same 
groimd be led to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other 
Prophets, who are in common with God, the subjects of peculiar phrases. 
Moses in Deut, xxx, 15, declares, “ See I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil.” So Jehovah declares in Jeremiah, 
xxi. 8, ” Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the way of death.” 
In conformity to this mode of argument adopted by Trinitarian 
writers, we should thus conclude from these passages — unless Moses 
were one with Jehovah, he could not in his own name employ the 
same authoritative phrase which is used by Jehovah. In the same 
manner the term ‘worship’ is equally applied to God and David in 
Chronielesy xxix. 20, “ And David said to all the congregation, 
llow bless the Lord your God. And all the congregation blessed 
the Lord, Giod of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord and the king.” Whence, according to their 
mode of argument, every one must find himself justified in drawing 
the following conclusion : God is the only object of worship— but 
the term ‘ worship ’ is in the Bible applied to David — David must 
therefore be acknowledged as God. 

I have now noticed all the arguments founded on scripture that 
I have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
except such as appeared to me so futile as to be unworthy of remark ; 
and in the course of my examination have plainly stated the grounds 
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on which I conceive them to be inadmissible. Perhaps my opinions 
may subject me to the severe censure of those who dissent from me^ 
and some will be ready to discover particular motives for my presum* 
ing to differ from the great majority of Christian teachers of the 
present day in my view of Christianity, with the doctrines of which 
I have become but recently acquainted. Personal interest can hardly 
be alleged as likely to have actuated me, and therefore the love of 
distinction or notoriety may perhaps be resorted to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be believed honest conviction could 
never direct. In reply to such an accusation, I can only protest 
in the most solemn manner, that even in the belief that I have been 
successful in combating the doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume 
to myself the smallest merit: — for what credit can be gained in 
proving that one is not three, and that the same being cannot be at 
once man and God ; or in opposing those who maintain, that all 
who do not admit doctrines so incomprehensible must be therefore 
subjected by the All-merciful to eternal punishment ? It is too true* 
to be denied, that we are led by the force of the senses to believe 
many things that we cannot fuUy understand. But where the evidence 
of sense does not compel us, how can we believe what is not only 
beyond our comprehension, but contrary to it and to the common 
course of nature, and directly against revelation; which declares 
positively the Unity of God as well as his incomprehensibility ; but 
nowhere ascribes to him any number of persons, o r any portion of 
magnitude? Job^ xxxvi. 26, “Behold, God is great, and we know him 
not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23, “ Touching the Almighty, we cannot find, him 
out.’ cxlv. 3, “ His greatness is unsearchable.” Neither are 

my attempts owing to a strong hope of removing early impressions 
from the breasts of those whose education instilled certain ideas into 
^eir minds from the moment they became capable of receiving 
Aem; for notwithstanding great and long-continued exertions on 
my part to do away Hindoo polytheism, though palpably gross andi 
absurd, my success has been very partial. This experience, thereforer 
it may be suggested, ought to have be en sufficient to discourage 
me from any other attempt of the kind ; but it is my reverence 
for Christianity, and for the author of this religion, that has induced 
me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of polytheism as- 
far as my limited capacity and knowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my leeHngs to find a religion, that from its snblitne 
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doctrineB and pnie morality should be respected above all other 
syatems, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, merely by 
human creeds and prejudices; and from this cause brought to a 
comparison with the Paganism of ancient Greece ; which, while it 
included a plurality of Gods, yet maintained that Ojos {cttI or 
“God is one,” and that their numerous divine 'persons were all 
-comprehended in that one Deity. 

Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from the 
.Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the confidence 
with which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who 
appeal, to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as 1 attribute the 
different views, not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my 
own limited ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious 
impression ; for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its 
natural scope in examining them to the bottom. Were it a practice 
mnong Christians to study first the books of the Old Testament as 
found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge of the true force 
of scriptural phrases and expressions without attending to interpreta- 
tions given by any sect; and then to study the New Testament, 
comparing the one with the other, Christianity would not any longer 
be liable to be encroached upon by human opinions. 

I have often observed that English divines, when arguing with 
those that think freely on religion, quote the names of Locke and 
Newton as defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the 
Christianity which those illustrious persons professed, did not cofttain 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which our divines esteem as the funda^^ 
mental principle of this religion. For the conviction of the public as 
to the accuracy of this assertion, I beg to be allowed to extract here a 
few lines of their respective works, referring my readers to their 
publications upon religion for more complete information. 

Locke's Works, Vol. VII. p. 421 : “ But that neither he nor others 
may mistake my book, this is that in short which it says — Ist, 
That there is a faith that makes men Christians --2ndly, That this 
is the believing ‘Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah’ — ^Srdly, 
That the believing Jesus to be the Messiah, includes in it a receiving 
hi m for our Lord and King, promised and sent from Qod, and so lays 
upon all his subjects an absolute and indispensible necessity of 
assenting to all that they can attain of the knowledge that he taught, 
and of sincere obedience to all that he commanded.” 
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Sir I, Newton's Observations upon the ProphedeSi p. 262 : ** The 

Beasts and Elders therefore represent the Christians of all nations ; 
and the worship of these Christians in their churches is here repre* 
sented under the form of worshipping Gk>d and the Lamb in the 
Temple, God for his benefaction in creating all things, and the Lamb 
for his benefaction in redeeming us with his blood : — God as sitting 
upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted above aU 
by the merits of his death.** 

It cannot be alleged that these personages, in imitation of several 
Grecian philosophers, published these sentiments only in conformity 
to the vulgar opinion, and to the established religion of their country ; 
for both the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of 
England in their days were directly opposite to the opinions which 
these celebrated men entertained. 

The mention of the name of Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
mathematicians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought 
into my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago 
heard a divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and which I feel 
inclined to consider here, though I am afraid some of my readers may 
censure me for repeating an argument of this kind. It is as follows : 
that as three lines compose one triangle, so three persons compose one 
Deity. It is astonishing that a mind so conversant with mathematical 
truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did not discover this argument 
in favour of the possible existence of a Trinity, brought to light by 
Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much in his way. 
If it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to some 
such considerations as the following: — This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first instance, denies to God, equally 
with a line, any real existence : for extension of ail kinds, abstracted 
from position or relative situation, exist only in idea. Secondly, It 
destroys the unity which they attempt to establish between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; for the three sides of a triangle are convinced 
of as sepamte existences. Thirdly, It denies to each of the three 
persons of God, the epithet “ God,** inasmuch as each side cannot 
be designated a triangle ; though the Father of the universe is invari- 
ably called God in the strict sense of the term. Fourthly, It will 
afford to that sect among Hindoos who suppose God to consist of four 
persons, or ififQK an opportunity of using the same mode of argu- 

ing, to shew the reasonableness of ^eir sentiments, by comparing 
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the compound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilatelnl figure. 
Fifthly, This maimer of arguing may be esteemed better adopted to 
support the polytheism of the majority of Hindoos, who believe in 
numerous persons under one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the 
Gkdhead with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and 
thereby proving the three persons of the Godhead, they might cbm-’ 
pare God with a polygon, more suitable to the dignified rank of the 
Deity, and thus establish the consistency with reason of the belief^ 
^at the Godhead may be composed of numerous persons. Sixthly, This 
mode of illustration would, in fact, equally suit the Atheist as the 
Polytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the three sides of a 
triangle, so the eternal revolution of nature without any divine person 
may be compared to the circle, which is considei'ed as having no sides 
nor angles ; or. Seventhly, As some great mathematicians consider 
the circle as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illus- 
tration of the Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by 
analogy jiistify those sects, who maintain the existence of an infinite 
number of persons in the Godhead, in referring for an illustration 
of their opinions to the circular, or rather perhaps to the globular 
figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, formed each of 
an infinite number of sides. 

As I was concluding this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindly lent me Serle’s “ Horae solitariae.” I confine here my 
attention only to four or five 'arguments, which the author has adduced 
in the beginning of his work, and that for several reasons. Ist, Because 
a deliberate attention to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments 
may furnish the reader with a general idea of the rest, and justify me 
in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because such of the others as seem to me 
at aU worthy of notice have been already considered and replied to ; 
and, 3rdly, Because I am unwilling to protract further discussion, 
which has already grown to a length far beyond my original 
intention. 

At page 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that “ God says by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, IiTlKe beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth ; and then just afterwards, the Spirit moved upon the face of 
^e waters. Here are three persons in one power ; the Beginning, God, 
and the Spirit.’* If a bare mention of the word ** beginning *’ and 
“ spirit,” (or properly speaking “ wind,”) in the first two verses of 
Genesis, justifies the numbering of them as two persons of God, how 
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W6 conscientiously omit the ** water mentioned in the same 
verse as co-existent with ** spirit^** making it the fourth person, and 
''darkness'* which is mentioned before Spirit, as a fifth person of 
Gk)d : and if under any pretence we are justified in classing “ begin- 
ning/’ an abstract relation, as a person of God, how can we deny the 
same dignity to the “ end,” which is equally an abstract relation ? 
Nay, the very words of chap. I. 8, of Revelation might be quoted to 
prove one of the persons of God to be the “ ending ;*’ — “ I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saitli the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” We have, then, 
God, the Beginning, the Spirit, and the Ending, four persons at least 
whom we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. Serle’s opinion have 
any foundation. 

Page 12: “They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) ex- 
pressed their idea of the Trinity by this particular type^ where 
the three jods denote Jah, Jah, Jah, or that each of three persons 
(according to our Athanasian creed) is by himself Jah or Lord : — the 
point T (kametz) as common to each, implies the divine nature in 
which the three persons equally existed ; and the circle, enclosing all 
was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and conjunction, 
of the whole Trinity.” This type, if it existed at any time, can bear 
various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical ; but 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, the sign which is generally used to denote 
the Deity has two jods only ; a reference to the Targums of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other Targums 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, will establish the fact beyond doubt. This 
practice, which, according to Mr. Serle’s mode of arguing, establishes 
the duality of God, is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page again he says, that “in a very ancient book of 
the Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as mD Kather, 
the crown, or admirable and profound intelligence ; the second 
person rTODH Chochma, wisdom, or the intelligenge illuminating the 
creation, and the second glory : and the third person Binah or 

the sanctifying intelligence, the worker of faith and the father of it.” 
He immediately after this assertion notices in page 13, “ they 
believed, taught, and adored three primordial existences in the 
Godhead, which they called sometimes nlTO middoth, or properties, 
and someti mes sephiroth, or numerations/^ The force of 

truth here impels the author to contradict himself directly ; since be 
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at one time asserts tiiat the Jews believed them to be the three perscms 
of God, and again forgetting what he said, he affirms that the Jews 
csdled them 'properties, or numeraJbion of properties. The fact is, that 
when the intercourse between the Jews and Greeks was great, the 
formeri in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the Supreme 
Deity used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of 
the world ; namely, lilD Crown -rraDH Wisdom — na-'a Under- 
standing— Greatness— rnpU Mightiness— niMQn Beauty — 
Everlasting— Itn Glory — Foundation — np’TO King- 

dom.^ But a Godhead consisting of ten persons not suiting Mr. 
Serle’s hypothesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the 
first three, which he denominates a proof of the Trinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle represents “ R. Simeon and the famous Jona- 
than treating upon the Trisagion, or thrice holy, in the 6th chapter of 
Isaiah,^* as saying “ that the first Holy implies the Father, the 
second Holy the Son, and the third Holy the Holy Ghost.” I there- 
fore give the commentary of Jonathan,! which I have been so 
fortunate as to procure, in order to shew how zeal in behalf of the 
Trinity has sometimes led men to forget the claims of care and 
prudence. Jonathan’s Targum on the term “ Holy, ” thrice repeated 
in Isaiah, vi. 3, is as follows : — 

wy-iw 

“ Holy in the most high heavens, the place of his glory — Holy upon 
the earth, the work of his power — ^Holy for ever and ever and ever.” 

Again, in page 14, he says, that “ The Jews before Christ had 
a title for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimo- 
nides, the most learned of all their writers, owns to have been a 
compounded name, or name (as was common among the Rabbins) 
composed of the initial letters of other names. Galatinus from R. 
Hakkadosh, (who lived about A. D. 150, or rather from Porchetus, 
Salvaticus, or Raymundus Martini,) believes that these twelve letters 
were e- Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

* This opinion is still to be found in the conversation as well as writings of the 
learned aoiongst Eastern theologians. 

f The copy which is now in my hands was printed in London, by Thomas Roycroft, 
in die year 1656. It contains, besides the Targum of Jonathan, the original Hebrew 
text, together with the Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic translations, each accompanied 
with a I<atm interpretation. 
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There is no impossibility in the existing of a name of God con*- 
sisting of twelve letters, as is stated to have been the case on the 
authority of Maimonides, because we find different names of God,, 
consisting of various numbers of letters. But Mr. Serle, on the 
authority of Galatinus, a Christian writer, represents these twelve 
letters as expressing the names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

I therefore make a few remarks on this head. 1st, Mr. Serle himself 
expresses his doubts respecting the source from which Galatinus 
had obtained his information, '^whether from B. Hakkadosh, from 
Porchetus Salvatieus^ or from Raymundus Martini,*' 2ndly, The 
construction of this sentence of twelve letters is conformable to the 
European style of writing, but is quite foreign to Hebrew idiom, 
which requires a conjunction expressed before 'Jl or Son ; but the 
omission of this shews that it must have been invented by one more 
accustomed to the idiom of European languages, than to that of the* 
Hebrew. " 3rdly, Maimonides, the original authority of Mr. Serle, 
owns that these twelve letters were the initials of other names 
whereas Mr. Serle in the explanation of them represents them as. 
composing in themselves three complete names. Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, instead of giving a name for each of the twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of similar- 
weight and importance to those already discussed may still remain, 
that have not been brought to my notice ; but I trust the inquiry has 
proceeded sufficiently far to justify me in still adhering to the imity 
of God as the doctrine taught alike in the Old and in the New- 
Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with repeating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when religion shall not be a cause of difference 
between man and man, and when every one will regal’d the Precepts, 
of Jesus as the sole Guide to Peace and happiness. 
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Db. Pbideaux, in the fourth volume of his “ Connection/^ (which 
has very lately come into my hands,) takes a different view of Isaiah, 
ch. ix. vers. 6, 7, from that which has been offered in the preceding 
pages. After quoting the words of the prophet according to the 
English Version, he says, “ Christians all hold that this is spoken of 
the Messiah and Jonathan, in the Targum which is truly his, doth 
on that place say the same.” Hereby he gives out that this prophecy, 
including tlie epithets “ Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace,” is applied by Jona- 
than, as by Christians, to the Messiah:—! therefore give here the 
explanation given by Jonathan to verses 6 and 7, which will sufficiently 
fihew the error Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

•atrr^nN la oi ■•aN ap n-iab 

Dip p niDiu '•ipnw^ wiyDb tnpy 

'iDi wdV’iui wn'it'D D'lp Niii nsr Nibrn 

■WDbttf NroiiN payb pi od ■'iD : 

.n^aob^ nn-' W3pnwb n'tnpbc bv) ill ■•Dip by tipn’'b 

npas ‘‘•'I wiD'iDi PDD wnppi 

: «i ia:2nn 

‘*The prophet says, to the house of David a child is bom, to us a 
son is given, and he will take upon himself the preservation of the 
law ; from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the 
great God enduring for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in 
Heb. Messiah) in whose days peace shall be multiplied upon us.” 
“ Greatness shall be multiplied to those who obey the law, and to 
those who keep peace, there will be no end to the throne of David 
and of his government : for establishing and for building it with 
judgment and with justice now and for ever.” 

Here Jonathan, in direct opposition to Christians, denies to the 
son so bom the epithets Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, and 
Everlasting Father ; ” and applies to him only the title of “ The 
Prince of Peace, ” (nearly synonymous with Messiah,) on account of 



hie preserving peace during his reign as was promised of the Messiah. 
(2 Kings, XX. 19; “Is it not good (says Hezekiah) if peace and 
truth be in my days ? ’* 2 Chron,, xxxii. 26 : “ The wrath of the Lord 
came not upon them in the days of Hezekiah.*’) This application of 
the term anointed (or Messiah) is made to Hezekiah in the same 
manner as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings : — 1 Samuel^ xii. 3 : “ Behold, here I am ! witness against 
me before the Lord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah,) the king.” 
2 Samuel, xxiii. 1 : “David the son of Jesse said, and the man who 
was raised up on high, the Messiah of the God of Jacob, ” &c. 
Ch. xxii. 51 : “ He is the tower of salvation for his king, and sheweth 
mercy to his Messiah, unto David, and to his seed for evermore.” 
1 Samuel, ii. 10 : “ The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; and 
he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of his 
Messiah.” Psalm, xx. 6 : “ Now know I that the Lord saveth his 
Messiah.” Isaiah, xlv. 1 : “ Thus saith the Lord to his Messiah, to 
Cyrus.” The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with peace and 
success, that some Jewish commentators entertained the opinion 
that Hezekiah was really the last Messiah promised by God. 

R. Hillel,— 

cnb ''^'1 
. :n''Pin ■'Q''! 

“ There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it 
(i. e. they had him) at the time of Hezekiah.” 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under pretence of the word “ anointed” or “ Messiah,” found in the 
Targum of Jonathan, that his interpretation should be understood of 
the e' xpected Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretation 
given by him of verses 6 and 7, they must be compelled to relinqtdsh 
the idea that he expected a divine deliverer. Moreover, aU other 
celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom are more ancient than Jona- 
than, apply the passage in question to Hezekiah, some of them 
differing, however, from him in the application of the epithets con- 
tained in verse 6. 

Talmud^Sanhedrim, ch. 11, “ God said, let Hezekiah, who has 
five names, take vengeance upon the king of Assyria, who has taken 
upon himself five names also.” R, Sholomo follows the annotation 
made by Shammai. “ For a child is born, <$:c. Though Ahaz was 
wicked, his son, who was bom to him to be a king in his stead, shall 
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be righteous, the government of God and his yoke shall be on his 
shoulder, because he shall obey the law and keep the commandments 
thereof, and shall incline his shoulder to the burthen of God. — And 
he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful counsellor, and 
the mighty and everlasting Father, called his name the Prince of 
Peace, for peace and truth shall be in his days.*’'’*^ 

The reader will not suppose the application of tlie terms "‘wonder- 
ful counsellor, mighty God, everlasting f’atlier, and prince of peace, 
to Hezekiah, to be iinscriptural, when he refers to page 216 of this 
work, and considers the following passages, in which the same 
epithets are used for human beings and even for inanimate objects. 
2 Chron., ii. 9, “ The house which I am about to build shall be 
wonderful great.” Micah, iv. 9, “ Is there no king in thee ? Is thy 
counsellor perished ?” Genesis, xxiii. 6, “ Hear us : thou art a mighty 
Prince amongst us.” Judges, ix. 1 J, “ Should I leave my wine which 
cheereth God and man?” that is, master and servant. 2 Thess., ii. 4. 

Who opposeth and exalte th himself above all that is called God.” 
Gen., xlix. 26, ” To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samuel, iv, 8, ” Who shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty 
gods ?” which Gruden interprets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, xliii. 28, 

Therefore I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary.” 

I wonder how those who foxmd their opinion respecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can possibly 
overlook the plain meaning of the term “ Son,” or “ Only-begotten,” 
continually applied to the Saviour throughout the whole of the New 
Testament; for should we understand the term God, in its strict 
sense, as denoting the First Cause, (that is a being not bom nor 
begotten,) we must necessarily confess that the idea of God is as 
incompatible with the idea of the “Son,” or “Only-begotten,” 
as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to apjjy both terms 
to the same being will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 

^ It is worth noticing, that “to l)e called” and “to be” do not invariably signify 
the same thing ; since the former does not always imply that the tiling is in reality what 
It is called, bnt the use of it is justified when the thing is mei-ely 1ah>n notice of in that 
view. See Imke, i, .36, “This is the sixth month with her who was called (that is, 
reputed) barren.” Isaiah, Ixi. 3. “That they might be ofdled (or accounted) trees of 
righteousness.” This is mpre especially the ease when the jdirase “ to lie called ” lias 
for its subject not a person, but the numc of a pei*Hou. See Dent, xxv. 10, “And his 
name shall be called in Israel, the home of him thnl hath his shoe loosefl,” Genesis, 
xlviii, 16, “ Let my name be named on them.” 
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As to their assertion, that there are found in the Scriptures two 
Kets of terms and phrases, one declaring the humanity of Jesus, and 
another his deity,* and that he must therefore be acknowledged to 
have possessed a twofold nature, human and divine, I have fully 
noticed it in other places pointing out such passages as contain two 
sets of terms and phrases applied also to Moses and even to the chiefs 
of Israel and to others ; and that if it is insisted upon, that each word 
in the Sacred iVritings should be taken in its strict sense, Moses and 
•others, equally with the Saviour, must be considered as gods, and 
the religion of the Jews and Christians will appear as Polytlieistical 
as tliat of Heathens. 

Although there is the strictest consistency between all the pas- 
siiges in the sacred books, Trinitarians with a view to support their 
opinion, charge them first with inconsistency, and then attempt to 
reconcile tlic alleged contradiction by introducing the doctrine of 
the union of two natures, divine and human, in one person, forgetting 
that at the same time the greatest incongruity exists between the 
nature of God and man, according to both revelation and common 
sense. 

If Christianity inculcated a doctrine whicdi represents God as 
consisting of tliree persons, and appearing sometimes in the human 
form, at other times in a bodily sliape like a dove, no Hindoo, in my 
luunble opinion, who searches after truth, can conscientiously profess 
it in preference to Hindooism ; for that which renders the modern 
Hindoo system of religion absurd and detestable, is that it represents 
the divine nature, though one as consisting of many persons, 

capable of assuming different forms for the discharge of different 
offices. I am, however, most iirmlj^ convinced, that Christianity is 
-entirely free from every trace of Polytheism, whether gross or refined. 
T therefore enjoy the approbation of my conscience in pubbshing the 
Precepts of this religion as the sources of Peace and Happiness. 
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PREFACE. 


NorwiTHSTANDiNG the apprehension of exciting displeasure in the 
breasts of many worthy men, I feel myself obliged to lay before the 
public at large ^is my self-defence, entitled “A Final Appeal to the 
Christian Public.” I, however, confidently hope that the liberal among 
them will be convinced, by a reference to the first part of this Essay, 
and to my two former Appeals, that the necessity of self-vindication 
against the charge of being an “ injurer of the cause of truth,” has 
compelled me, as a warm friend of that cause, to bring forward my 
reasons for opposing the opinions maintained by so large a body of 
men liighly celebrated for learning and piety — a consideration which, 
I trust, will induce them to regard my present labours with an eye of 
indulgence. 

I am well aware that this difference of sentiment has already 
occasioned much coolness towards me in the demeanour of some 
whose friendship I hold very dear ; and that this protracted controversy 
has not only prevented me from rendering my humble services to my 
countrymen by various publications which 1 had projected in the 
native languages, but has also diverted my attention from all other 
literary pursuits for three years past. Notwithstanding these sacri- 
fices, I feel well satisfied with my present engagements, and cannot 
wish that I had pursued a different course ; since, whatever may be 
the opinion of the world, my own conscience fully approves of my 
past endeavours to defend what I esteem tlie cause of truth. 

In my present vindication of the unity of the Deity, as revealed 
through tlie writings of the Old and New Testaments, I appeal not 
only to those who sincerely believe in the books of revelation, and 
make them the standard of their faith and practice, and who must, 
therefore, deeply feel the great importance of the divine oracles being 
truly interpreted ; but I also appeal to those who, although indifferent 
about religion, yet devote tlieir minds to the investigation and dis- 
covery of truth, and who will, therefore, not think it unworthy of 
their attention to ascertain what are the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as taught by Christ and his apostles, and how much it has 
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been corrupted by the subsequent intermixture of the polytheisticdl 
ideas that were familiar to its Greek and Roman converts, and which 
have continued to disfigure it in succeeding ages. I extend my ap- 
peal yet farther ; I solicit the patient attention of such individuals as 
are rather unfavourable to the doctrines of Christianity as generally 
promulgated, from finding them at variance with common sense, that 
they may "examine and judge whether its doctrines are really such as 
they are understood to be by the popular opinion which now prevails. 

I feel assured that if religious controversy be carried on with that 
temper and language which are considered by wise and pious men 
as most consistent with the solemn and sacred nature of religion, 
and more especially with the mild spirit of Christianity, the truths 
of it cannot, for any length of time, be kept concealed under the 
imposing veil of hi^h-sounding expressions, calculated to astonish the 
imagination and rouse the passions of the people, and thereby keep 
alive and strengthen the preconceived notions with which such 
language'has in their minds been, from infancy, associated. But I 
regret that the method which has hitherto been observed in inquiry 
after religious truth, by means of large publications, necessarily 
issued at considerable intervals of time, is not, for several reasons, 
so well adapted to the speedy attainment of the proposed object, 
as I, and other friends of true ’religion, could wish. These reasons 
are as follows : — 

1st. Many readers have not sufficient leisure or perseverance to 
go through a voluminous essay, that they may make up their minds 
and come to a settled opinion on the subject. 

2ndly. Those who have time at their command, and interest 
themselves in religious researches, finding the real point under 
discussion mixed up with injurious insinuations and personalities, 
soon feel discouraged from proceeding further, long before they can 
come to a determination. 

3rdly. The multiplicity of arguments and various interpretations 
of numerous scriptural passages, that bear often no immediate relation 
to the subject, or to each other, introduced in succession, distract and 
dishearten such readers as are not accustomed to Biblical studies, 
and interrupt their further progrese. 

As Christianity is happily not a subject resting on vague meta* 
physical speculations, but is founded upon the authority of books 
written in languages which are understood and explained according 
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to known and standing rules, I therefore propose, with a view to the 
more speedy and certain attainment of religions truth, to establish a 
monthly periodical publication, commencing from the month of April 
next, to be devoted to Biblical Criticism, and to subject Unitarian as 
well as Trinitarian doctrines to the test of fair argument, if those of 
the latter persuasion will consent thus to submit the scriptural groimds 
•on which their tenets concerning the Trinity are built. 

For the sake of method and convenience, I propose that, beginning 
with the Book of Genesis, and taking all the passages in that portion 
of Scripture, which are thought to countenance the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we should examine them one by one, and publish our 
observations upon them ; and that next month we proceed in the 
same manner with the Book of Exodus, and so on with all the Books 
•of the Old and New Testaments, in their regular order. 

If any one of the Missionary Gentlemen, for himself, and in behalf 
of his fellow-labourers, choose to profit by the opportunity thus 
afforded them, of defending and diffusing the doctrines they have 
undertaken to preach, I request, that an Essay on the Book of 
Genesis, of the kind above intimated, may be sent me by the middle 
•of the month and if confined within reasonable limits, not exceeding 
a dozen or sixteen pages, I hereby engage to cause it to be printed 
and circulated at my own charge, should the Missionary Gentlem^ 
refuse to bestow any part of the funds intended for the spread of 
Christianity towards this object; and also, that a reply (not exceeding 
the same number of pages) to the arguments adduced, shall be 
published along with it by the beginning of the ensuing month. That 
this new mode of controversy, by short monthly publications, may be 
.attended with all the advantages which, I, in common with other 
searchers after truth, expect, and of which it is capable, it will be 
absolutely necessary that nothing be introduced, of a personal nature, 
•or calculated to hurt the feelings of individuals — that we avoid all 
•offensive expressions, and such arguments as have no immediate 
connection with the subject, and can only serve to retard the progress 
•of discovery ; and that we never allow ourselves for a moment to 
forget that we are engaged in a solemn religious disputation. 

As religion consists in a code of duties which the creature believes 
be owes to his Creator, and as “ God has no respect for persons ; but 
in every nation, he that fears him and works righteousness, is accept- 
ed with him it must be considered presumptuous and unjust for 
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one man to attempt to interfere witL the religious observAHoes of 
others, for which he well knows, he is not held responsible by any 
law, either human or divine. Notwithstanding, if mankind are 
brought into existence, and by nature formed to enjoy the comforts 
of society and the pleasures of an improved mind, they may be justi- 
fied in opposing any system, religious, domestic, or political, which is 
inimical to the happiness of society, or calculated to debase the human 
intellect ; bearing always in mind that we are children of ONE 
Father, “ who is above all and through all and in us alV* 

Calcutta f January .30, 1823. 



NOTICE.* 


All tlie preceding works of the author on the subject of Christianity 
were printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta ; but the acting 
proprietor of that press having, since the publication of the Second! 
Appeal, declined, altliough in the politest manner possible, printing any 
other work that the author might publish on the same subject, he was 
under the necessity of purchasing a few types for his own use, and of 
depending principally upon native superintendence for the completion 
of the greater part of this work. This must form an apology to the 
public for the imperfections that may appear in its typogi-aphical 
execution. 

^ Tliis notice appeared in th© First Edition, published in Calcutta. — E d. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Remarks. 

Nearly a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourth 
number of tlie quarterly series of the ‘‘ Friend of India,” before 
it happened to reach me, and other avocations and objects having 
subsequently engaged my attention, I have not till lately had leisure 
to examine the laborious essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Atonement, at the conclusion of that Magazine, offered in refutation 
of my “ Second Appeal to the Christian Public.” For the able and 
condensed view of the arguments in support of those doctrines which 
that publication presents, I have to offer the Reviewer my best thanks,, 
thoi^h the benefit I have derived from their perusal is limited to a 
corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the same time, 
beg permisson to notice a few imjust insinuations in some parts of hia 
Essay ; but in so doing, I trust, no painful emotions, neither of that 
salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, will make- 
their appearance in my remarks. 

The Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upom 
myself “to teach doctrines directly opposed to those held by the 
mass of real Christians in every age.” To vindicate myself from the 
presumption witli which I am here charged, and to shew by what 
necessity I have been driven to the publication of opinions unaccept- 
able to many esteemed characters, I beg to call the attention of the 
public to the language of the Introduction to “ The Precepts of Jesus,” 
compiled by me, and which was my first publication connected with 
Christianity. They may observe therein, that, so far from teaching 
any “ opposite doctrines,” or “ rejecting the prevailing opinions held 
by the great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against 
giving the least offence to the prejudices of any one, and consequently 

* The Final Appeal was published in reply to the elaborate answer to the Second 
Appeal, by Dr. Marshman, printed in the fourth number of the Quarterly Series of the- 
Friend ei India, Deceml^r, 1821.— £ 0 . 
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limited my labour to what I supposed best calculated for 'the improve* 
ment of those whose received opinions are widely different from those 
of Christians. My words are — “ I decline entering into any discussions 
oil those points, (the dogmas of Christianity,) and confine my attention 
at present to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words 
of Christ, with a translation from the English into Sanscrit'and the 
language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by separating from the 
other matters contained in the New Testament the moral precepts foxmd 
in that book, these will be likely to produce the desirable effects of 
improving the hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and 
•degrees of understanding.” — (Introduction, p. 4.) The Precepts of 
Jesus, which I was desirous of teaching, were not, I hoped, “ opposed 
to the doctrines held by the mass of real Christians,” nor did my 
language in the Introduction imply the “ rejection of those truths 
which the great body of the learned and pious have concurred in 
deeming fully contained in the sacred Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the 
reproach and censure of the Editor, who not only expressed, in the 
^‘Friend of India,” No. 20, his extreme disapprobation of the compilation 
in a manner calculated more to provoke than lead to search after truth 
but also indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause of truth. 
Disappointed as I was, I took refuge in the liberal protection of the 
I)ublic, by appealing to them against the unexpected attacks of the 
Editor. In that appeal I carefully avoided entering into any discussion 
as to the doctrines held up as the fundamental principles of Christianity 
by the Editor. The language of my first appeal is this : “ Humble as 
he (the Compiler) is, he has therefore adopted tliose measures which 
he thought most judicious to spread the truth in an acceptable manner; 
but I am sorry to observe that he (the Compiler) has unfortunately 
and unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject.” (Page 91). 
^‘Whether or not he (the Compiler) has erred in his judgment, that 
point must be determined by those who will candidly penise and 
consider the arguments already advanced on this subject, bearing in 
mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour himself, of adapting 
his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. John, 
xvi. 12 : *I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.’ ” (Page 92.) *‘What benefit or peace of mind can we 
bestow upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
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•world, by communicating to him, without preparatory instruction, all 
the peculiar dogmas of Christianity?” (Page 92.) ‘‘The Compiler, 
having obviously in view at least one object in common with the 
Reviewer and Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of 
Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from professed 
teachers of his doctrine.” (Page 80.) In reviewing the First Appeal, 
the Reverend Editor fully introduced the doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and the Holy Ghost, and of the Atonement, as the only founda- 
tion of Christianity ; whereby he compelled me, as a professed believer 
of one God, to deny, for the lirst time j)ublicly, those doctrines ; and 
now he takes occasion to accuse me of presumption in teaching 
doctrines which he has himself compelled me to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason for entering on this controversy, 
that after a review of the “Precepts of Jesus, and the First Appeal,” 
he “felt some doubt whether their author fully believed the Deity of 
Christ,” and, consequently, he “adduced a few passages from the 
Scriptures to confirm this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second 
Appeal to the Christian public confirms all that he before only feared. 
(Page 1.) I could have scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s 
unacquaintance with my religious opinions, if the allegation had 
come from any other quarter; for both in my conversation and 
correspondence with as many Missionary gentlemen, old and young, as 
t havQ had the honour to know, I have never hesitated, when required, 
to offer my sentiments candidly, as to the unscripturality and 
unreasonableness of the doctrine of the Tiinity. On one occasion 
particularly, when on a visit to one of the Reverend colleagues of the 
Editor, at Serampore, long before the time of these publications, 
I discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation ; and 
then fully manifested my disbelief of this doc trine, taking the liberty 
of examining successively all the arguments he, from friendly 
motives, urged upon me in support of it. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, I am inclined to believe, from my confidence in the 
character of the Editor, that either those Missionary gentlemen that 
were acquainted wdth my religious sentiments have happened to omit 
the mention of them to him, or he has forgotten what they had com- 
municated on this subject, when he entered on the review of my 
publications on Christianity. 

In page 503, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to 
presume that “ freedom from the powerful effects of early religious 
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imprsesions has enabled me to ** discover the tmths of scripture^ 
in its most important doctrines, more folly in three or four years^ 
than others have done by most unremitting study in thirty or forty,** 
TShd doctrine of the Trinity appears to me so obviously unscripturalr 
that I am pretty sure, from my own experience and that of others that 
no one, possessed of merely common sense, will fail to find its un* 
sciipturality after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 
unless previously impressed in the early part of his life with creeds, 
and forms of speech preparing the way to that doctrine. No pride,* 
therefore, can be supposed for a moment to have arisen from com* 
monly attainable success. The Editor might be fully convinced of 
this fact, were he to engage a few independent and diligent natives 
to study attentively, both the Old and New Testaments in their 
original languages, and then to offer their sentiments as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity being scriptural or a mere human in- 
vention. 

To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, ta 
study first tlie books of tlie Old Testament, imbiassed by ecclesiastic 
opinions, imbibed in early life, and then to study the New Testament, 
the Reverend Editor states, that “ coxdd it be relied on indeed,” my 
compendious method “ would deserve notice, with a view to Christian 
education ; as,” on my plan, “ the most certain way of enabling any 
one to discover, in a superior manner, the truths and doctri^e8 of 
Christianity, is to leave him till the age of thirty or forty, without 
any religious impression.** — (Page 503) I do not in the least wonder 
at his disapprobation of my suggestion ; as the Editor, in common 
with other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of supporters 
of his favourite doctrine, so long as it is inculcated on the minds of 
youths, and even infants, who, being once thoroughly impressed with 
the name of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after 
their reason has become matured, to interpret the sacred books, even 
those texts which are evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, in a 
manner favourable to their prepossessed opinion, whether their study 
be continued for three, or thirty, or twice thirty years. Couldt 
Hindooism continue after the present generation, or bear the studious 
examination of a single year, if the belief of their idols being endued 
with animation were not carefully impressed on the young before they 
come to years of imderstanding ? 
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Let me here suggest, that, in my bumble opinion, no truly liberal 
and wise parent can ever take advantage of the unsuspecting and 
confiding credulity of his children to impress them with an implicit 
belief in any set of abstruse doctrines, and intolerance of all other 
opinions, the truth or reasonableness of which they are incapable 
of estimating. Still less would he urge by threats the danger of 
present and eternal punishment, for withholding a blind assent to 
opinions they are unable to comprehend. Parents are bound, by 
every moral tie, to give their children such an education as may 
be sufficient to render them capable of exercising their reason as 
rational and social beings, and of forming their opinion on religious 
points, without ill-will towards others, from a thorough investigation 
of the scriptures, and of the evidence and arguments adduced by 
teachers of different persuasions. eTudgments, thus formed, have a 
real claim to respect from those who have not the means of judging 
for themselves. But of what consequence is it, in a question of truth 
of error, to know how the matter at issue has been considered, 
even for a hundred generations, by those who have blindly adopted 
the creed of their fathers ? Surely the unbiassed judgment of a 
person' who has proceeded to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with an anxious desire to discover the truth they contain, even if his 
researclies were to be continued but for a single twelve-month, ought, 
as far as authority goes in such matters, to outweigh the opinions of 
any number who have either not thought at aU for themselves, or 
have studied after prejudice have laid hold of their minds. What 
fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be expected from 
one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to 
ask the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, and to hear the very name of Unitarian with horror ? Have 
the doctrines of the Vedanta ever succeeded in suppressing polytheism 
amongst the generality of Hindoos, brought up with the notion of the 
Godhead of the sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and 
independent existence of the allegorical representations of the attri- 
butes of God? Were the sublime works, written by the learned 
among the Greeks, ever able to shake the early acquired superstitious 
notions and polytheistical faith of the generality of their countrymen ? 
Nay, even when Christian converts became numerous, did not those 
who were brought up in the ancient superstition introduce some 
vestiges of their idolatry into their new persuasion ? In fact, nothing 
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caa more surely impede the progress of truth, than prejudice instilled 
into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the more imreasonable 
are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are taken by the 
supporters of them to plant them in the readily, susceptible minds 
of youth. 

The Editor has filled a complete page in proving that, besides 
early impressed prejudices » there are also other causes of error iu 
judgment — ^an attempt which might have been dispensed with ; for 
I never limited the sources of mistake in examining religious matters 
to early impression alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in 
Christianity to traditional instructions inculcated in childhood, as 
the language of my Second Appeal will shew : “ Having derived my 
own opinions on this subject entirely from the Scriptures themselves, 
I may perhaps be excused for the confidence wdth which I maintain 
them against those of so great a majority, who appeal to the same 
authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attpbute their different views, 
not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own limited 
ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious impressions ; 
for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural 
scope in examining them to the bottom.” (P. 235.) * K the 
Editor doubts the accuracy of this remark, he might soon satisfy 
himself of its justice, were he to listen to the suggestipn offered 
in the preceding paragraph, with a view to ascertain whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural authorities, or 
on early religious impressions. 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) that my success in 
scriptural studies was such “ as to prove tliat the most learned and 
pious in every age of the cliurch have been so completely mistaken as 
to transform the pure religion of J esus into the most horrible idolatry.” 
In answer to this, I only beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know 
first what a Protestant in the fifteenth century could have answered, 
if he had been thus questioned by a Roman Catholic : “ Is your 
success in examining the truths of scripture such as to prove that the 
most learned and pious in every age of the church have been so 
completely mistaken as to transform the pure religion of Jesus into the 
most horrible idolatry, by introducing the worship of Mary the mother of 
God, and instituting images in churches, as well as by acknowledging 
the Pope as the head of the church, vested with the power of for- 
givmg sins Would not his answer be this, My success is indeed so 
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as to prove these doctrines to be unscripturaL As to your inferences, 
they are no more divine than mine ^ and though I do not doubt the 
piety and learning of many Christians of yo ur church in every age, 
I am persuaded that many corruptions, introdu ced into the Christian 
religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressions made in the early part of life, and have taken such root 
in the minds of men, that piety and learning have fallen short of 
eradicating prejudices nourished by church and state, as well as by 
the vulgar superstition and enthusiasm.” Were this reply justifiable, 
I also might be allowed to offer the following answer : ** I find not 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the scriptures ; I cannot receive any 
human creed for divine truth ; but, without char ging the supporters 
of this doctrine with impiety or fraud, humbly attr ibute their misin^ 
terpretation of the Scriptures to ‘early religious impressions.* *’ 

The Editor assigns as a reason for his omission of several 
arguments, adduced in the Second Appeal, that “ we have before us 
a work of a hundred and seventy-three pages, to an examination of 
which we can scarcely devote half that number : and while to leave 
a single page unnoticed, might by some be deemed equivalent 
to leaving it unanswered, the mere transcri pti on of the passages 
to be answered, were it done in every instance, would occupy 
nearly all the room we can give the reply itself. We shall therefore 
adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will render 
every thing urged against them nugatory, though not particularly 
noticed.” To enable the^ public to compare the extent of the Second 
Appeal with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that the former 
contains 173 widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, 
and that if any one will take the trouble of comparing the number of 
words per page in the two Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the 
one is as long as the other. I will afterwards no tice, in the course of 
the present reply, whether or not “ the evidence of these doctrines,*’ 
adduced by the Editor in the Review, has still left a great many 
arguments in the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In hid attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus 
to procure men peace and happiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the 
fallowing position, ** that the most excellent precepts, the most perfect 

t w, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to 
ke refuge in the doctrine of the cross,” (No. I, Quarterly Series of 
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the Friend of India, page 111,) without adducing any arguments hav** 
ing reference to the position. I therefore brought to his recoUecticai 
(in my First and Second Appeals) such authorities of the gracious 
author of Christianity, as I conceived established the sufficiency of 
these precepts for leading to comfort, and solicited the Editor “ to 
point out, in order to establish his position, even a single passage 
pronounced by Jesus, enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the crow, 
as all-sufficient or indispensable for salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second 
Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to demonstrate the 
truth of his assertion as to the insufficiency of the precepts to 
conduct men to happiness, or shewing a single passage of the nature 
applied for, introduces a great number of other passages of Scripture 
which he thinks well calculated to prove that the death of J esus was 
an atonement for the sins of mankind. I regret that the Editor 
should have adopted such an irregular mode of arguing in solemn 
religious discussion ; and I still more regret to find that some readers 
should overlook the want of connection between the position advanced 
and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both to adopt 
such a mode of controversy as to cite passages apparently favourable 
to our respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the 
number of his Reviews, and of my Appeals, would increase at least in 
proportion to the number of the years of our lives ; for verses and 
quotations of scripture, if unconnected with their context, and 
interpreted without regard to the idiom of the languages in which 
they were written, may, as experience has shewn, be adduced to 
support any doctrine whatever ; and the Editor may always find a 
jnajority of readers of the same religious sentiments with himself, 
satisfied with any thing that he may offer, either in behalf of the 
Trinity, or in support of the Atonement. 

Whether Jesus died actually as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or 
merely in the fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as 
it was predicted, is merely a matter of opinion the truth of which can 
only be ascertained from a diligent examination of the terms used 
and doctrines set forth in the evangelical writings. This however has 
uo relation to a proof or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts 
for salvation. In order to come to a conclusion, as to the value 
of the Precepts of Jesus being either really effectual or merely 
nominal, I deem it necessary to repeat a few passages already quoted 
in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they demand explicit 
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belief or are unworthy of credit ; and in case be admit the former 
alternative, I should beg to ask him, whether they confirm the opinion 
that the precepts preached by Jesus are sufficient to lead men to eter- 
nal peace and happiness, or are a set of sentences delivered by him 
conformably to the principles of his hearers, similar to other codes of 
moral law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece, Egypt, and 
India ? The passages in question are as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29 : “Jesus answered him, The first of all the command- 
ments 'is. Hear 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, namely. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these.” Is there another commandment absolutely enjoining 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as to shew that these two 
commandments are insufficient for salvation, and comparatively in- 
significant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24 : “Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine,” (alluding to the precepts contained in chs. v. vi. and vii.) “and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock,” &c. Are not these sayings declared by Jesus to afford 
a stable foundation, on which may be raised the indestructible edifice 
of eternal life ? John, xv. 10 : “ If ye keep my commandments ye 
shall abide in my» love.” Ver. 14 : “ Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” I therefore again ask the Rev. Editor 
to shew a commandment of Jesus directing refuge in the doctrine of 
the cross, in the same explicit way as he has enjoined love to God 
and to neighbours, and obedience to his precepts as sufficient means 
foi attaining eternal happiness. Did not Jesus in Mattliew, xxv. 31, 
et seq. by means of a parable in the description of the day of judg- 
ment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence toward fellow- 
creatures will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God, 
and be the sufficient cause of eternal life ? 

With a view to depreciate the weight of the following explicit 
promise of Jesus, “ Do this and thou shalt live,” the Editor interprets, 
(p. 509,) that “Jesus taking him ” (the lawyer) “ on his own princi- 
ples, as though he had been, what he vainly imagined himself, a 
sinless man who needed no saviour, directed him to the whole of the 
divine law, adding, * Jhis do, and thou shalt live,* though he knew 
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that it was utterly impossible for that lawyer to observe his iastruc'^ 
tioas/’ The Editor, however, quite forgot that by his attempt to 
undervalue^ the precepts of Jesus, he was actually degrading the 
dignity of the author of them ; for according to his interpretation, 
it appears, that as the lawyer tempted Jesus by putting to him a 
question which he thought the Saviour cotdd not answer, so Jesus, in 
return, tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew to be im- 
possible for man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others 
to shew revenge even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scribe 
“ upon his own principles,** by instructing in these two command- 
ments — a man who was never inclined to tempt Jesus, but having 
heard him reasoning, ‘‘and perceiving that he had answered well, asked 
him. Which is the first commandment of all ?t and when he heard the 
reply of Jesus, he said, “ WeD, Master thou hast said the truth,’* — a 
man whom Jesus declared to be at least out of danger of hell for his 
acknowledgment of the truth of his precepts as the means of salvation, 
telling him, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven? *’ Did 
Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their own principle,** 
as though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, 
sinless men who needed no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, 
the observance of which he knew utterly impossible, and in holding 
out promises^ of eternal salvation as the necessary consequence of 
their obedience to those sayings? — Were we to follow the mode of 
interpretation adopted in this instance by the Editor, the Bible would 
serve only to suit our convenience, and would not be esteemed any 
longer as a guide to mankind; for according to the same mode of 
interpretation, would it not be justifiable Ao explain Matthew, xxviii. 
19, “ Go ye therefore and teach all nations baptizing them,** &c. 
that Jesus took his apostles “ upon their own principle,” as firmly 
persuaded to believe in the sanctification attainable by the baptism 
introduced by John the Baptist, although he was aware that immer- 
sion in water could produce no effect in changing the state of the 
heart ! 

In reply to his question, “ Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of all, 
regard this lawyer as perfectly sinless, an exception to all mankind ?** 
(Page 9) I must say that the context seems to me to shew that 
neither Jesus considered the lawyer to be a sinless, perfect man, (as 
is evident from his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to 
#Mark, xii. ^ f Mark, xii. 28—34. Matthew, vii. 24, 25. 
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ealvatiou,) “ Do this and thorn shalt Kve,*’ and “ Go and do thou 
likewise : nor did the lawyer vainly imagine himself a sinless 
man who needed no Saviour, though he endeavoured to put the 
claim of Jesus to that title, to the proof, in these words, “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ”? 

Although I declared (in the Second Appeal, page 116) that by the 
term “law” in the verse “If righteousness come by the law, Chriirt 
is dead in vain,” all the commandments found in the books of Moses 
are understood, yet the Rev. Editor charges me with an unintelli- 
gible expression, and intimates his inability to ascertain whether I 
meant by “ law ” the ceremonial or the moral part of the books of 
Moses. (Page 507,) I therefore beg to explain the verse more fully, 
that the Rev. Editor may have an opportunity of commenting upon 
it at large. St. Paul, knowing the efficacy of the perfection intro- 
duced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, declares, that had the 
system of the Mosaical law been sufficient to produce light among 
the Jews and Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, this attempt 
made by Christ to perfect it would have been superfluous, and his 
death, which was the consequence of his candid instructions, would 
have been to no purpose. 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of 
duty on the part of man to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures, 
nevertheless, he fills up more than two pages in proving this point. He 
has not, however, attempted to counteract the force of the passages I 
quoted in both of my Appeals, shewing that the guilt occasioned by 
the want of due obedience to the precepts in question may be pardoned 
through repentance prescribed by the author of tliose precepts as the 
sure and only remedy for human failure. I therefore beg to ask the 
Editor to give a plain explanation of the following passages selected 
from my Appeals, that the reader may be able to judge whether or 
not repentance can procure us the blessings of pardon for our constant 
omissions in the discharge of the duties laid down in the precepts of 
Jesus. Luke, v., 32 : of “ I came not to caU die righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Does not Jesus here declare a chief object of his 
mission to be the calling of sinners to repentance ? Luke, xxiv. 47 : 
“ That repentance and remission of sins should be preached, in his 
name, among all nations.” Did not Jesus, by this commandment to 
his disciples, declare the remission of sins as an immediate and 
necessaiy consequence of repentance ? In Luke, xiii. 3, “ Except ye. 
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repent, ye ehafif all likewise perish/’ the indispensability of repentance 
for the forgiv^inesB of sins is explicitly declared. Is not also the 
mercy of God illnstrated by the example of a father forgiving the 
transgressions of his son through his sincere repentance alone, in the 
parable of the prodigal son ? Those who ijlace confidence in the divine 
mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, will not hesitate, I trust, for 
a moment, to admit that Jesus has directed us to sincere repentance 
as the only means of procuring pardon, knowing the inability of men 
to give entire obedience to his precepts ; and that Jesus would have 
recoratnended the lawyer, whom he directed to righteousness, to have 
recourse to repentance “had he gone and sincerely attempted ” to 
obey his precepts “ watching his own heart to discern those constant 
neglects of the duty he owed to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures,” 
and then applied to Jesus for the remedy of his discerned imperfec- 
tions. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing 
other sources than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon 
for sin. Psalm, li. 17. “ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 

a broken and contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise.” Ezekiel, 
xviii. 30 : ” Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; 
so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” Proverbs, xvi. 6 : “By mercy 
and truth iniquity is purged, aud by the fear of the Lord men depart 
from evil.” Isaiah, i. 18 : “ Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

To shew the inefficacy of repentance to procure pardon, the Editor 
appeals to human justice, which, as he says, “ inquires not about the 
repentance of the robber and murderer, but respecting his guilt. The 
law, indeed, knows no repentance.” — (page *506.) I tlierefore wish 
to know whether or not human justice suffers an innocent man to be 
killed, to atone for the guilt of theft or murder commited by another ? 
It is at all events, more consistent with justice, that a judge who has 
the privilege of shewing mercy, should forgive the crimes of those 
that truly feel the pain and distress of mind inseparable from sincere 
repentance, than that he should put an innocent man to death, or 
destroy his own life, to atone for the guilt of some of his condemend 
culprits. 



CHAPTER n. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the AtonetnenJt. 

In his first Review, the Editor began with what he considered 
“ the most abstruse, and yet the most important of Christian doctrines, 
the Deity of Jesus Christ.” and then proceeded to substantiate the 
doctrine of his atonement. I therefore followed this course of 
arrangement in my Second Appeal ; but as the Editor has introduced 
the doctrine of the atonement of Jesus first in the present Review, 
I will also arrange my reply accordingly. 

The Editor quotes first, Genesis, iii., 15 : — ‘T will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” From this 
passage he attempts to deduce the atonement of Jesus for the sins of 
men, demanding, “What could a reptile feel, relative to the fate of 
its offspring, through future ages ? of what individual serpents did the 
seed of the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel T* 
Jesus, then,” he affirms, “ is the seed of the woman who suffered 
from the malice af Satan, while he, on the cross, destroyed his power 
by atoning for sin and leconciling man to God.” — (Page 517.) I 
admit that a reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incapable of 
feeling “relative to the fate of its offspring through future ages ; ” 
but 1 wish to know if a mere reptile could have the power of 
conversation, so as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice ; 
whether the ass of Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing 
exclusively the angel of God, and conversing with its own master 
Balaam ? and whether ravens could diligently supply tlie wants of 
Elijah, by bringing him bread and flesh morning and evening? 
Are not these occurrences equally difficult to reconcile to “ common 
sense” as the case of tlie serpent is, according to the Editor? 
Yet we find these stated in the sacred books and we are taught 
to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to represent 
the ass, and those ravens also, as either angelical or demoniacal 
spirits, in the same way as the reptile is represented by the Editor to 
have been no other than Satan ? We might, in that case, be permitted 
to give still greater latitude to metaphor, so as to take aU the facts 
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lotmd in the Bible as merely allegorical representations ; but would 
not the consequence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the 
cause of truth ? The verse in question, with its context, thus runs ; 
— ** And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above * all cattle and above every beast of the 
field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the \ 
days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise hie heel,’* Do not the phrases, “ Thou art cursed above aU 
cattte, and “ above every heast of the field,” shew clearly that the 
serpent thus addressed was really no spirit in borrowed form, but the 
animal so denominated ? Does not the circumstance of the serpent 
being condemned to move upon its belly, and to eat dust all the days 
of its life, evidently imply that the serpent thus cursed was of the 
same class that we now see subject to that very malediction to the 
present day ? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to 
have been visited by God on their posterity ; would it not be, there- 
fore, more consistent with scriptural authorities to attribute the misery 
of serpents to the heinous conduct of their first origin, than to Satan, 
of whom no mention is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman 
been destroyed ? The consequences of the sin which our first 
parents committed by the ill advice of the reptile, and which they 
implanted in the nature of their posterity, have been, that women 
bring forth children in sorrow, and are ruled by their husbands, and 
that the earth brings forth thorns also and thistles to men, who eat 
the herb of the field with labour, and return at last to dust. (Genesis, 
iii. 16 — 19.) If Jesus actually atoned for sin, and delivered men from 
its consequences, how can those men and women, who believe in his 
atonement, be still, equally with others, liable to the evil effects of 
the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice of J esus ? 

n, notwithstanding all the above-stated facts and arguments the 
Editor stiU insists that Satan should be understood by the reptile 
mentioned in the verse, and Jesus by the seed of the woman, yet his 
interpretation cannot apply in the least to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. It would imply only, that, as Satan apposed the power of 
Jesus to procure salvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading many to 

Composed of two words, and i* ^ 
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salvaticm through his diviue precepts. I know not how to answer 
the question of the Editor, ** of what individual serpent did the seed 
of the woman break the head, so as for it to braise his heel unless 
by referring him to the reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent 
inflict on each other. 

The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and approved of God in preference to his brother Cain’s (Gen., 
iv. 4,) esteeming it as an illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
for the remission of sin. — (Page 518.) But I am unable to find out 
what relation there could exist between the acceptance of the offering 
of Abel by Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial 
or not. The Editor, however, founds his assertion, that Abel 
having looked forward to the atonement of Jesus, his offerings 
were accepted by God ; upon the circumstance of Abraham’s seeing 
the day of Christ by prophetic anticipation (John, viii. 56) ; and 
Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26,*^) they all having been “ of 
the same catalogue.” I, therefore, should hope to be informed 
whether there be any authority justifying this reference. On the 
contrary, we find verse fourth of the same chapter of Genesis 
points out, that Abel having been accustomed to do well, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, contrary to the practice of his brother, 
righteous Jehovah accepted his offering, and rejected that of Cain ; 
to which Paul thus alludes, — “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain,” (Hebrew, xi. 4,) without leaving us doubtful as 
to the sense in which that apostle used the word ** faith ” in the 
above verse. 

*‘By faith Abel offered unto God,” &c. “By faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death,” &c. “But without faith it is 
impossible to please him ; for he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” 
Here St. Paul gives us to understand that the “ faith ” which procured 
for Abel, Enoch, Nuah, and all the other patriarchs, the grace of God, 

* (Improved Version of the New Teetnment,) Gr. “ the reproach of Christ,” or “ of 
the anointed.” The IsraeUtes are called Christs, or anointed, i. e., a chosen and fifvonred 
people, Psalm, cv. 15, Heh, iii. 13. “ The meaning is,” says Dr. Sykes in loc. ” that 
Hoses looked upon the contempt and indignity which he imderwent on account of his 
professing himself a Jew, as much preferable to all the riclies and honours of Egypt” 
See also Whitby, in loo. Dr. Newcome’s Version is, ” such reproach as Christ endured 
which is also the interpretetion of Photins, Crellius, and Mr. Lindsey, Se^neal, page, 278, 
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was their belief in the existence of God, and in his being their w* 
vjarder, and in any sacrifice, personal or vicarious. What could 
prophetic anticipation by Abraham, of the divine commission of Jesus, 
have to do with Abel’s conduct, in rendering his sacrifices acceptable 
to God, that any one can esteem the one as the necessary consequence 
of the other ? Moses having called himself a Jew, gave preference 
to the term ‘‘anointed,” or “ Israelite,” a term of reproach among the 
Egyptians in those days, over all the riches and honour of Egypt, 
which he might have obtained by declaring himself an Egyptian 
instead of a Jew ; or Moses esteemed (according to the English ver- 
sion) in his prophetic power, the reproach to which Christ would 
be made liable by the J ews in the fulfilment of his divine commission, 
greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers. — But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other 
patriarch, had in view the sacrificial deatli of Jesus in rendering their 
offering acceptable to God. 

It is true, as the Editor observes, that sacrifices are divine institu- 
tions as a manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation 
of anything that may be dear to man, whether common, as an animal, 
or dearly valuable, as one’s own son. But they are not represented 
in any of the sacred books as means having intrinsically the power 
of procuring men pardon and eternal salvation. They seem, in fact, 
intended for men unaccustomed to the worship of God in truth and 
spirit. The following passages sufiice to illustrate this beyond doubt. 
Micah, vi. 7, 8 : — “ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-bom 
for my transgression, — the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee hut to do justli/y and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?” Here Jehovah, while shewing his displeasure at 
mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in lieu of 
them, as worthy to be accepted by God, without substituting human 
sacrifices in their stead. Hosea, vi. 6 : “ For I desired mercy and 
not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings. ” 
Isaiah, i. 11, 16 — 18 : “ To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. I am full of the bumt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. — Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before^ mine eyes; cease to 
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do evil ; learn to do well ; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow^ ” «&c. — ^Does not Jehovah here substitute 
good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8 — 15 : “I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy 
bunrt-offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of the 
field are mine. If I were hungry I would not tell thee : for the world 
is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay 
thy vows unto the Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou slialt glorify me. ” Jehovah, who 
protests against the idea of flesh of bulls being supposed his food, 
and the blood of goats his drink, cannot be supposed to have had 
delight in human blood, the blood of his beloved Son. I Samuel, xv. 
22 : ** And Samuel said. Hath the Lord as groat delight in burnt- 

offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
Proverbs, xxi. 3 : “ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice. ” Eccles., v. 1 : “ Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear than to give 
the saerifiee of fools ; for they consider not they do evil” 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take 
such phrases as “ This man after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins : ” “ Christ hath once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself ; “ Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 

own blood,- suffered without the gate ; ” “1 am the living bread ; ** 

“ If any man eat of this,*’ &c. Whether do these passages imply 
that Jesus, though he preferred mercy to sacrifice, (Matthew, ix. 13., 
xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice himself, and offer his own blood to God 
as an atonement for the sins of others, or do they mean that Jesus, 
knowing already that the fulfilment of his divine commission would 
endanger his life, never hesitated to execute it, and suffered his 
blood to be shed in saving men from sin through his divine precepts 
and pure example, which were both opposed to the religious system 
adopted by his contemporary Jews ? Were we to follow the former 
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mode of interpretation, and take all these phrases in their strictly 
literal sense, we must be persuaded to believe that God, not being 
cmitented with the blood of bulls and goats and other animal sacrifices 
offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the offer of the blood 
and life of his son, as the condition of his forgiving the sins of men ; 
and that Jesus accordingly offered his blood to propitiate God, and 
also proposed to men actually to eat his flesh! Would not the 
doctrines of Christianity, in this case, representing God as delighted 
with human victims, and directing men to cannibalism, appear 
monstrous to every civilised being? No one, unless biassed by 
prejudices, can justify such inconsistency as to interpret literally 
some of the above-mentioned phrases in support of the doctrine of 
the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as they are 
aU confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the nature 
of the divine justice and mercy. 

To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is 
incumbent, I think, upon us to follow the latter mode of interpre- 
tation, and to understand from the passages referred to, that Jesus, 
the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of the 
duties of his mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his 
subjects, purged their sins by his doctrines, and persevered in 
executing the commands of God, even to the undergoing of bodily 
suffering in the miserable death of the cross — a self-devotion or 
sacrifice, of which no Jewish high priest had offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the imbounded beneficence of Jesus to 
excite superior gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour 
and King, than the idea that he, as God, above mortal afflictions, 
borrowed human nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man 
as a sacrifice for the remission of sin, while he himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial deatli than with the sufferings of other 
human individuals ? If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude 
felt for the afflictions which attached to the death of the cross, it 
should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus 
the Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as God, 
above pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent with common justice to 
pardon sin that requires the capital punishment of death without an 
atonement for it, it may be replied, that the perfection of divine 
justice, as wall as other attributes of God, should not be measured by 
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what are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent 
with our common notions of jtustice to visit the sins of fathers on their 
descendants, as God ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5)? Is it con- 
sistent with our common notions of justice to afflict men with infinite 
punishment for their finite guilt, as Jesus declares in Matthew, xviii. 8 ? 
Even in ^he present case, would it be consistent with common notions 
of justice to afflict an innocent man with the death of die cross, for 
sins committed by others, even supposing the innocent man should 
voluntarily offer his life in behalf of those others ? We can have no. 
idea of the perfection of divine justice, mercy, and wra th, unless from 
what is revealed to us ; and as we find, in the sacred books, that sins 
have been pardoned in consequence of the intercession of righteous 
men, witliout any sacrificial atonement, we should, therefore, be 
contented with those authorities, and should not entertain doubt as to 
pardon being bestowed upon those who have had the advantage of 
the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over all prophets 
and righteous men diat ever lived. 

Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : “Moses prayed to the Lord, Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even imtil 
now ; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, according to thy word^ 
2 Chron., xxx. 18 — 20 : “ For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar *and Zebulon, had not cleansed 
themselves, yet did they eat the passover otherwise than it was 
written. But Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, “The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed 
the peopie.” Psalm, cvi. 23: “Therefore he said that h6 would 
destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him in the 
breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them.” Did 
not Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of 
Moses, without having the least reference to the offer of animal or 
human blood ? Psalm, xxxii. 5 : “I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid ; I said, I will confess my trans- 
gressions unto the Lord, and thou fargavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
Were not sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and 
humility without blood-offerings ? Psalm, cxli. 2 : “Let my prayer he 
set forth before thee ^ incense ; and the lifting up of my hands as 
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the evening sacrifice.” Isaiah, Iv. 7 : **Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
win abundantly paidon.** Jer., vii. 21 — 23 : “Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, the God of Israel. Put your burnt offeriTtgs unto your amri- 
ficea, and eatjieah. For I spake unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning humt-offerings or sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Obey my voice^ and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people,” &c. Here we find prayers and obedience preferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or 
figurative, to propitiation, to be made by human blood. Such an 
attempt, therefore, as to represent human blood, or that of God in 
human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an indispensable atonement 
for sins, is, I think, unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519.) Heb., x. “ It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins ; sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou jjrepared me ; in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” And he attempts 
thereby to prove that * sacrifices, considered in themselves, then, were 
never desired by God : they are approved merely with a view to his 
making atonement for whom God had prepared a body,’ and that 
“they ceased after he had offered himself a sacrifice for sin.” How 
strange is the idea, that “ God who preserves man and beast, nor 
suffers a sparrow to fall to the ground without his permission and 
by whom sacrifices “ were never de.sired for their own sake,” should 
have caused millions of animals to be slaughtered at different times 
by men under the mistaken notion of their being an atonement for 
sin8,«while he has been remitting iniquity from eternity, referring 
only to the real and sufficient atonement made by Jesus for the sins 
of all men that ever lived from the beginning of the world ? 

How inconsistent is such a n idea with the known mercy of that 
Providence, whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices was such, 
that when Abraham had proved his fidelity by binding his son on the 
altar, God stayed his hand from the sacrifice, and produced a ram 
unexpectedly before him, which he was graciously pleased to accept 
as an offering in the atead of laaae (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself 
had thus prepared, with reference solely to the future sacrifice of a 
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being far snperior in excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully 
preserved ? 

As to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second 
mode of interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragraphs, than the 
doctrine of a real human sacrifice in the Christian dispensation ; for, 
in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, in 
general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, 
whether of man or of animal. The language of the fifth verse, 
** Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me,” confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God, 
in a manner consistent with the divine nature, teaching them to yield 
to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and outward obedience, 
and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a 
testimony of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general 
tenor of scripture, to understand by the phrase, “ The offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ,” (quoted often by the Editor,) the death 
of Jesus as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those 
for whom he became a mediator ; inasmuch as by that death the 
blessed Saviour testified his perfect obedience and devotion to tlie 
will of his heavenly Father, and thereby vindicated to himself the 
unlimited favour of God. During his life he instructed mankind how 
they might render themselves worthy of the Divine mercy : by his 
death he qualified himself to be their intercessor at the heavenly 
throne, when sincere repentance was to be offered by them instead of 
perfect duty. We may easily account for the adoption by tlie apos- 
tles, with respect to him, of such terms as sacrifice and atonement for 
sin, and their representing Jesus as the high priest, engaged to take 
away the sins of the world by means of his blood. These were modes 
of speech made use of in allusion to the sacrifices and blood-offerings 
which the Jews and their high priest used to make for the remission 
of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated their instructions to 
the ideas and forms of language familiar to those whom they ad- 
dressed* 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebi^wsi to declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice 
^ 45 
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and ofimng ; and again to announce, almost at the saxns moment, 
that he was so pleased with sacrifice, even with a human saciifioSi 
that its sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in 
the Christian dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offering re* 
quired hy God, not only from the author of this religion, but also 
^om his disciples and followers ; a fact which may be illustrated by; 
sacred authority, 1 Peter, ii. 4, o : ‘‘ To whom coming, as unto a 
living ston&i disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and pre- 
oious, ye also, as lively atones ^ are built up spiritual sacrifices accept* 
able to God by Jesus Christ.” 

I am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, 
fp. 532,) that “ a priest without atonement, however, had no existence 
in the Old Testament but I must say that a priest without atone- 
ment has existence in the New Testament, and refer the Editor to* 
the following verses, excluding those that are applied to Jesus. 
Rev., i. 6 ; ** And hath made us kings and priests unto God xx. 6-: 

But they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign witJi 
him a thousand years;” 1 Peter, ii. 5: “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, and holy priesthood.” Moreover, in 
explaining such phrases as “I am the living bread,” — “ If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,” — “ The bread that I will 
give is my flesh,” — “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,” — 
and, “ Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you,” — “ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed 
Protestant commentators take upon themselves to interpret, that 
these phrases are in allusion to the manner of sacrifice, and that the 
eating of the flesh of Jesus, and drinking his blood, must be under* 
stood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. If these writers make so 
direct an encroachment upon the literal sense of those phrases, in; 
order to avoid the idea of cannibalism being a tenet of Christianity, 
why should I not be justified upon the same principles, and on to 
authority of the apostle, in understanding by sacrifice, in the langu? 
age of the apostle, a virtual oblation — that Christianity may not be 
represented as a religion founded upon the horrible system of human 
victims? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to “Noah^s sacrifice on his coming 
out of the ark whence he concludes that all the genuine religion^ of 
to new world was founded on Uie future atonement made by Christ. 
He again; xnenticms God having made a promise to Abraham^ tot in 
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him **shall all the families of the earth be blessed*' — a blessing which 
came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance 
of the communication of blessing as fuUy foretelling the atonement of 
JesuSi The Mitor has also quoted the passage in Job 'Tknow that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth;** being of opinion that the term redeemer being applied to Christ 
proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability 
to find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion 
drawn by the Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the 
Rev. Editor, had no delight even in animal sacrifice, anticipate great 
delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him ? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abraham has been 
fulfilled in the blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions 
of Jesus, without assuming that other advantages have been reaped by 
us from the circumstance of his having shed his blood for us, ex- 
clusively considered ? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions ? Matthew, 
V. 3 — 11. Luke, xi. 28. “But said he (Jesus) yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.’* 

Could not Job or any one call another his redeemer or deliverer 
without having allusion to his blood? Cannot one being redeem 
another without sacrificing his own blood ? How is it, then, we find 
Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in that capacity 
not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement ? Isaiah, Ixiii, 16 : “Thou, 0 Lord, art our father, our 
redeemer.” lx. 16: “Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy 
redeemer.’* 

1 wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that “the Messiah is not 
termed a redeemer merely on account of his teaching or his example.*' 
“These" he says, “could be of no value to Job, who lived so long before 
the appearance of Christ in the earth.” I wish to know whether Job, 
an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a knowledge of 
future events or not ? as, in the former case, the circumstances of 
Christ’s atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and 
import of his divine instructions, were equally known to him, and he 
could call the Messiah redeemer in either view. In the latter case, 
(i. e. if he was unacquainted with future events while writing this 
passage) then the doctrine of the atonexhent, and the saving truths 
incluoated by Christ, were, of course, equally hidden from him, and 
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xfeitlier, consequently, could be of any value to Job, “who lived so long 
before Christ’s appearance in the earth.” The fact is, the verse of Job 
quoted by the Editor has no such obvious reference to the Messiah that 
any one can be justified in applying to Jesus the term “Redeemer,” 
found in the same verse. I therefore quote it with its context, that my 
readers may have a better opportunity of considering the subject in 
question. Job, xix. 24 — 26 : — “ That they (my words) were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever 1 For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day^** upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall 1 see God'' 

The Editor having urged in his first review, (page 101,) that the 
circumstance of the term “lamb” being twice applied to tTesusby 
John the Baptist, shewed that Jesus came into the world to sacrifice 
his life as an atonement for sin, I observed to the Editor in my Second 
Appeal (page 162) that such terms as “ lamb ” and “ sheep ” were 
applied in scripture to the disciples of Jesus also ; many of whom 
likewise suffered death in their attempt to withdraw men from sin, 
yet in their cases no allusion to the sacrificial lamb has ever been 
made ; and that it might be therefore safely inferred that the epithets 
“ lamb ” and “ sheep ” are merely figurative terms for innocence sub- 
jected to persecution. The Editor however without noticing this 
observation, quotes in his present review (page 522) some verses of 
the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use the same 
epithet “ lamb ” applied to their gracious master. It is obvious from 
what I stated in my Second Appeal, that I did not dispute the appli- 
cation of that term to Jesus in the scriptural books. I only main- 
tained that no Christian, whether primitive or modem, could ever 
apply the word “lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus ; who, as being 
above the angels of God, is of course far above the nature of a 
“lamb,” and that under this consideration it must have been used 
for innocence subjected to persecution, as we find the use of the 
word “ lamb ” very frequent elsewhere when applied to man.' John, 
xxi. 15 : (already quoted in the Second Appeal) “ feed my lambs.” 
Luke, X. 3 : “ Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” 
Genesis, xxii. 7, 8 : “ And he (Isaac) said, Behold the fire and the 
wood ; but where is the lamb for a bumt-offering ? and Abraham 
■aaid, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a bumt-offeriflg 


Bignifi®® properly aftenoards without any i^eference to a particular day. 
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Wherein Abraham doubtleBB meant his innocent son about to be sub* 
jected to a violent death ; hiding the commandment of God from him* 
as appears from the following verses “ And they came to the place 
which God had told him at ; and Abraham built an altar there, and 
laid the wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the 
altar upon the wood : and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took 
the knife to slay his son/' Jeremiah, xi. 19 : '' But I was like a lamb 
or an ox that is brought to slaughter." 

Upon the same principle the apostles generally used blood " for 
condescension to death ; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed 
fully in the preceding paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 524) that the priest used to lay his hands 
on the head of a living goat, “ and confess over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them on the head of the goat, and 
by the hand of a fit person to send it away into the wilderness as an 
atonement for all their sins in every year.” He then infers, from this 
circumstance, that “ commandments like these did more than merely 
foretell the atonement of Christ.” Were we to consider at aU 
the annual scape-goat as an indication of some other atonement for sin, 
we must esteem it as a sign of Aaron’s bearing the iniquities of Israel* 
both the scape-goat and Aaron having alike borne the sins of others 
without sacrificing their lives ; but by no means can it be supposed a 
sign of the atonement of Christ, who, according to the author, bore 
the sins of men by the sacrifice of his own life, and had therefore no 
resemblance to the scape-goat or Aaron. Exodus, xxviii. 38 : — “ And 
it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead that Aaron may bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their 
holy gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they may 
be accepted before the Lord.” I wonder that the Rev. Editor himself 
notices here that the iniquities of Israel were forgiven by confession 
over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet re- 
presents the circumstance of the scape-^oat^ as a prediction of the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins 
being founded upon the effusion of blood. 

The Rev. Editor now begins with Psalm, ii. 1, (p. 527,) stating that 
in Acts, iv. the apostles lifted up “ their voices with one accord to God 
in the very words of the Psalms, ” adding, verse 27, “ For of a truth, 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
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gaifcejKid 'togetJi^r.” Secondly, he quotes Pssfan, xvi, 8—11, eompta^ 
ing^m with Acts, ii. 25 — 27 ; Srdly, Psalm, xxii. 1, compaiing k 
wilh Ebb., ii. 10 — 12 ; 4thly, Psalm, xxxi. 5, while he repeats Psi^, 
xl. 6—8, comparing them to Hebrews, x. 4; 5thly, Psalm, xlv. 6—7, 
comparing them with Hebrews, i. 8 — 12 ; 6thly, Psalm, Ixviii. 18, 
applying it to Ephesians, iv. 8 — 11 ; 7thly, Psalm, Ixix. 1, 2, com- 
paring them with John, ii. 17, “ The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up ; and with Romans, xv. 3, “ Even Christ pleased not himself ; 
but, as it is written. The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
fell on me ; ” 8thly, Psalm, Ixxii. 7 — 11, 17 ; 9tlily, Psalm, Ixxxix. 
19 — 37 ; lOthly, Psalm, cii. 4, 5, 10, quoting immediately after this, 
Heb., i. 7, without comparing one with the other ; llthly, Psalm, 
cxviii. 22 ; 12thly, Psalm, cx. 1, 4. After having filled up more 
than six pages (527 — 533) with the quotations of the above Psalms, 
the Editor observes, that, “ notwithstanding the abundant evidence of 
the atonement, and even the deity of Christ, already adduced from 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” &c. But I regret that none of these 
Psalms appear to me to bear tlie least reference to the principle of 
vicarious sacrifice, as an atonement for sin, except Psalm fourteenth 
in which a declaration of the displeasure of Jehovah at sacrifice in 
general is made, and -which I have fully examined in the preceding 
paragraphs. I therefore beg my readers to loojc over all the Psalms 
introduced here by the Editor, and to form their opinion whether 
these are properly applied to the discussion of the doctrine of the 
atonement ; and should they find them having little or no relation to a 
, proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether the frequent 
complaint of the Editor, of the toard of room, is or is not well-founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some 
of these Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot 
omit to notice here two or three remarks made by the Editor, in the 
oourse of quoting these Psalms, on some of my assertions in the Second 
Appeal, leaving a decision on them to the free judgment of the publb. 
The Editor having quoted Psalm, xl. 6—8, and compared these verses 
with Hebrews, x. 4 — 7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) “By these declare* 
tions various facts are established. They inform us that the grand 
design of the Son in becoming man was that of being a sacrifice ; 
which fully refutes our author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole object 
el bis mission was to preach and impart divine instructioBs.” The 
Editor, I am sorry to say, following a Sequent practice of his o^er 
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oi&odoQt T)rethreDi, oniits flie iimneflistfely lfc®6tving irtflpWPis, ^bieh 
^ottWug^y explain whether ” ihe wiH of GkKi/’ mentioned in Ver. 8 
df die Psalm quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifiiee or tHvine 
dons:— “I delight to do thy will, O my Qod : yea, thy hm is within 
my heart . — 1 have preached righteousness in 1/he great congregm^ 
tion: lo, T have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. I ham 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; I have declared thy faiths 
fulncBs and the salvation : I have not concealed thy laving kindneas 
and thy truth from the great congregation.” It is now left to 
public to judge whether Psalm, fortieth, quoted by the Eiditor, estab- 
lishes that ** the grand design of the Son in becoming man was 
that of being a sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God to 
the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. T[he pre^ 
paring of the body for the Son, as found in Hebrews, x. 5, implies, of 
course, the necessity of his being furnished with a body in preaching 
the will of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the fulfilment of his 
commission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually 
dtered as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, though he affirms positively 
fhat the grand object of the Son’s appearing in this world was to be a 
sacrifice, and not to inculcate divine instructions and thinks it proper tO 
rest his position upon a comparison of the above Psalm with Hebrews, 
yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the verses pointed out 
in page 155 of my Second Appeal, proving that the object of his 
mission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to 
place greater reliance on his bare affirmation, or on the authority of 
Jesus himself, the Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support 
hie above notion, the Editor lays stress upon John, x. 17 : ** Thei^or© 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take 
it again.” I)o these words imply anything more than his attributing 
the love of the Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, 
even to the loss of his own life, taken by the rebellious Jews? 
Should a general inform his fellow-soldiers, that his king is attached 
to him, in consequence, of his being teadj^ to give up his life in the 
discharge of his duty, can we thence infer that the gi-and design of 
ihe king, in appointing him general, is his death, and not his recon- 
ciling rebels to their merciful king, through friendly entreaty and 
oBbiu of amnesty, which we know he has employed ? 
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Hie second conclusion of the Editor from the above quoted Psalm 
and Hebrews is, that “ they also demonstrate that the Son delighted in 
<^eiisig himself a sacrifice ; which refutes that dreadful assertitm, that 
Jesus declared great aversion to the death of the cross, and merely 
yielded to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable.*’ I find no mention made in Hebrews, x, much less in 
Psalm, xl. of the Son’s “ delighting in offering himself as a sacrifice 
on the contrary, it is evidently found in Hebrews x, that whatever the 
Son performed witli the body prepared him was entirely through his 
implicit obedience to the will of the Father. Verse 7 : “ Then said I,” 
(the Son) “ Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God.” “ Then said he,” (the 
Son) “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which is 
thoroughly confirmed by what I quoted in my Second Appeal, (p. 158,) 
part of which I am necessitated to repeat here, to shew that Jesus,, 
(whether as man or God, let the Editor decide,) declared great 
aversion to death, yet yielded to it in common with many other 
prophets, knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable. Matthew, xxvi. 37 — 30, 42 : “ And he took with him 
Peter and the tw'o sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. Then said he unto them my soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death. And prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it be possible,, 
let this cup” (meaning death) “ pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
wiUy but as thou wilt. He w^ent away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me^ 
except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, xiv. 36 ; “ And he said, 
Abba, Fatlier, all things are possible imto thee ; Take away this cup^ 
from me : nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Luke, 
xxii. 42, 44 : “ Saying, Father, if thou be willing remove this cup from 
me I nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single 
passage, which may evince that Jesus, so far from feeling aversion to* 
death, delighted in it, as he has attempted to prove ; and let him take 
upon himself to reconcile such gross contradictions between those two* 
sets of passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one set of them. 

The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm^ and the 
compared passage of Hebrews, is, that “ they furnish a complete 
answer to the declaration (p. 62,) that it would be a piece of grosa 
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ioiq^ty to afBict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of 
the cross for the crimes committed by others,” and (p. 63) that ** the 
iniquity of one*8 being sentenced to death, as an atonement for the 
fatdt committed by another, is such, that every just man would 
shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for a crime committed 
by another, even if the innocent man should willingly offer his life in 
behalf of that other.” The Editor then maintains, that the texts 
quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) refute the above positions, stating, that 
“ this iniquity, if it be such, the Father willed, since he prepared the 
Son a body in which to suffer this palpable injustice.” In this I per* 
fecUy coincide with the Editor, that the death of the innocent Jesus 
took place, like that of many preceding prophets, by the unsearch* 
able will of God, who hath ordained that all the sons of men 
shall die, some by a violent and painful deatli, others by an 
easy and natural extinction ; nor do I require the evidence of the 
text quoted (“ Thou hast prepared me a body”) to convince me of 
the fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the garden, that his- 
sufferings in particular were, like those of mankind in general,, 
conformable to the will of God. B\it I cannot find anything in these 
words that warrants an inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as- 
that tlie pain thus suffered by Jesus was inflicted on him, though 
innocent, by God, as an atonement to himself for withholding merited 
punishment from the truly guilty. And this is the real point in 
discussion. The Editor will admit that the ways of God, in bestowing, 
happiness on some, and leaving others, in our eyes more worthy of 
divine favour, to wretchedness and misery, are inscrutable ; yet, on 
the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained to die on the cross,, 
he pretends to rest the conclusion, as the only possible one, that this 
death he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was it for this 
that John the Baptist was beheaded ? Was it for this that Zechariah 
was slain ? Was it as an atonement for the sins of the rest of mankind,, 
that Jerusalem was suffered to stone the prophets and kill those who 
were sent to her”? The Editor will not admit that it was ; yet the 
proposed inference from the bare fact would be as legitimate in these 
cases, as in that of Jesus. The plain and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body, that he 
might communicate a perfect code of divine law to mankind, and that 
he loved him for the devotion with which he fulfilled his divine 
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i^gardlesB olihe tmmfort or €^Bfety of tliat %edy, mi Ml 
to lay it down when it suited the purpose of the Maker. 

Hie Rev. il^itor expresses his indignation at the mode of reaecmiag 
adopted by me, in the passages above quoted ; saying, ** should wcfi a 
eMture, a worm of the dust, who cannot fully comprehend IM 
n^teries/)f his own being, pause before he arraign his Maker of groee 
hijuiNsiee, and charge him with having founded all religion on an aOt 
oi palpable iniquity ? ’* (Page 529.) 

There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of die 
Editor. It is he who seems to me to be labouring to prove die 
absurdity that God, the Almighty and AU-mercifiil, is capable of a 
palpable iniquity — determined to have punishment, though he leave 
quite unpunished ; inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent 
for the TpuTpose of sparing those who justly deserve the weight of its 
terrors. If he mean to object to the rashness of applying the limited 
capacity of the human understanding to judge the unsearchable things 
of the wisdom of God, and therefore denies my right, as a worm oftbe 
dust, to deduce anything from human ideas inimical to his view of 
the divine will, I can only say that 1 have for my example that of a 
fellow-worm in his own argument to shew the necessity that Ihe 
Almighty laboured under to have liis justice satisfied. For I find this 
very Editor in his endeavour to prove the doctrine of the atonement 
arguing (page 506; thus: “He who has kept the law has not broken 
it, and he who has broken it cannot have kept it : that ihe 
same man, therefore, should incur its penalty for violating it, and 
also deserve its reward for keeping it, is an oxitrage on common 
seme*^ “This will clearly” appear, if we refer to human laws, 
iiqperfect as they are. “Apply this to the divine law.” 

Kim, therefore, to be rewarded as one who had kept the divine 
law would be directly contrary to righteousness.” “Human judges 
inquire not [about the] repentance of the robber or murderer, but 
respecting his guilt.” 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were tif 
i^pinion that it is quite right and proper to apply human reason as % 
standard by which to judge what must be the will of God, when hs 
thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but that, 
the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious agahiSt the dhine 
majesty to deduce, from human reason, conclusionB from the emip- 
tores contrary to his interpretations of them ? The Editor has not 
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atiieixiptod iso dispute that, applied to faumsu aSairB, ihe iiiothre to 
which he aseigns the will of God, in ordaining the death df Oceans on 
the cross, would be palpably iniquitous. BhouMnot this induce him 
to imuite, and permit nothing but the most express and positive 
declaration, couched in language not capable of being explained in a 
metaphorical sense, to sway him to a belief eo irreconcilable to 
common sense ? Yet he is willing to assume at once this condlusion, 
on the bare fact that Jesus was provided with a body. 

Do not orthodox divines often offer it as a reason for the necessity 
of an atonement being made for the crimes of men, that it would be 
inequitable in the perfect nature of the just God, to remit sin, with- 
out some sort of punishment being inflicted for it, as a satisfaction to 
his justice ? Do they not, in consequence, represent the death of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind ? If they do, and are 
allowed to do so, I think myself also authorized to urge, in reference 
to human notions of justice, that “ it would be a piece of gross 
iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of 
the cress, for crimes committed by others, especially when he 
declares such great aversion to it.” But if the Editor abandon this 
mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, inscrutable nature, 
both of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly ready and 
willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. 533,) saying, that 
Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature.” As Isaiah, vii. 14, and ix. 6, have 
no relation whatever to the doctrine of atonement, I deem it proper 
to defer the notice of them to the subsequent chapter on the 
Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces 
ch. xi. 3. ** And he shall make him ” (Jesus) of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord : ” but my limited capacity has failed to 
enable me to ascertain what he really means to establish by the 
quotation of this passage, (p. 536.) The Editor was in the course 
of an attempt to prove the deity and the atonement of Jesus Chmt, 
Imt the force of truth would appear to have induced him here to cite 
airerse which, containing such phrases as — “make him of quick 
nndexBtanding,” and “ the fear of the Lord,” go to prove his created 
nature. In like manner, I must confess my inability to discover 
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any allusion whatever to the atonement, in his next quotation from 
Isaiah, xix. 19, 20. 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove 
the doctrine of the atonement from the application of the term 
** Saviour to Jesus, I noticed in my Second Appeal, that we find 
the title Saviour applied frequently in the divine writings to those 
who have been endued with the power of saving nations, whether in 
a spiritual sense, by the imparting of the divine will, or by affording 
temporary protection to them; although none of those saving prophets 
or princes atoned for the sins of their fellow-creatures by their death;’* 
and, that all those who have been instrumental in effecting the 
deliverance of their fellow-creatures, from evils of whatever nature, 
were dependent themselves upon Gfod, and only instruments in bin 
hand. ’ The Editor, though imable to deny this fact, thus turns away 
the subject ; saying. “ It surely required but little knowledge to 
discern, that a man’s delivering his country does not elevate him to 
an equality with God, or, that to overcome an invading enemy is 
an act totally different from saving sinners from their sins.” But 
the force of truth again makes the Rev. Editor quote here the 
following passage, (“ and he shall send them a Saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them,”) which does not only refute liis own 
position, but proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal ; that is, 
Christ and others, who saved people at different times, in their pecu- 
liar capacities, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands. Is it not possible for God, who could raise, 
as the Editor confesses, personages to save men, by their miraculous 
strength, from the grasp of their enemies, to raise one to save man- 
kind from sin through his divine instructions ? If not, how should 
we reconcile such disavowal of the power of God to the following 
assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the people glorified God, 
who had given such powder to men ”? (ix. 8). And if Jesus was not 
entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving power of 
his divine instructions, in what sense should we understand dtose 
declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single Gospel. 
John, V, 24, vi. 63, xv. 3 ? 

“ To his question, “ When, previously to Christ’s coming, did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was 
1»^1 the third with Egypt and the Assyrians,” my answer musjt be 
in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s coming did the 
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jSgyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Ass^Tians and Israel, a bless- 
ing in the midst of the land, nor have they subsequently to the com- 
ing of Jesus, up to this day, cried to the God of Israel, or joined 
Israel and the Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p. 537,) that “in ch. xxxv. the blessings of 
Christ’s kingdom are declared in the most glowing language.” I do 
not dispute it in the least. If verse 10 (“the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return,” &c ) have any allusion to Jesus, it must have reference 
to his implicit obedience to the will of Jehovah, even to the 
laying down of his own life for the safety of mankind, as explained 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). Any one who has a tolerable know- 
ledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or^even of Persian}' must be 
aware that the w^ord “ ransom ” or is often used to express 

extreme attachment or obedience, without implying an actual sacrifice 
as an atonement for sins. 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, “ He shall not cry,” <S:c. “ The 

Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake,” but I am unable, 
also to discover what these quotations have to do with Christ’s aton- 
ing for sin as a sacrifice in lieu of goats and bullocks. So, 2 Corin- 
thians, V. 21, “ For he hath made him to be sin,” &c. has no reference 
to the atonement, which the Editor insists upon : it implies no more 
than “ God hath made him subject to sufferings and death, the usual 
punishment and consequence of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though 
he were guilty of no sin ; that we, in and by him, might be made 
righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us by God.” See Locke‘s 
works, Vol. viii, page 232. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. liii. of Isaiah, laying great 
stress upon such phrases as the following, found in that chapter : 
** Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions,” “ The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquities of us all “ He shall bear their intiquities.” Do 
these sentences prove that he, like a sacrificial “lamb” or “sheep,” 
atoned for the sins of others ? Did ever a sacrificial lamb or goat 
bear the iniquities of men ? The scape-goats are stated to have borne 
the iniquities of Israel — a circumstance far from being applicable 
to Christ, even typically ; for he, as was predicted, made no escape 
from the hands of his enemies. My readers may peruse the whole 
of ch. liii. and may find that it conveys but the idea that Jesus, aa 
a prince, though ii^iocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather 
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dm&, for tihe tnuisgresBions of his goilty people, while interceding 
lor them, with a king mightier than himself. 

To thie qiiestion of the Editor, Is our repentance sufficient to 
make atonement with the All-merciful?” my answer must be in 
the affirmative, since we find the direct authority of the author of this 
religion, and his forerunner, John the Baptist, requiring us to hate 
recourse to repentance as the means of procuring pardon for sin. 
{Vide page 24.) Had the human race never transgressed, or had 
they repented sincerely of their tranrgressions, the Son of God need 
not have been sent to teach them repentance for the pai*don of their 
sins, to lay before them the divine law, calculated to prevent their 
farther transgressions, the fulfilment of which commission was at the 
cost of his life. 

As I have already noticed (in page 46 et. seq. Final xVppeal) the 
Editor’s reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine 
of atonement, and his censuring me for the same mode of reference 
tb natural equity, I will not renew the subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages 
of Jeremiah, viz., ch. xxiii. 5, Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah,, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous branch,” and ch. xxxi. 31, 33> 
as being quoted in Heb,, viii. 8, 10, “Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
Iknd of Judah. I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. The 
Editor tlien quotes (p. 539) 1 Cor. i. 30, “ Christ is made unto u» 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” But what 
these quotations have to do with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, I am 
again at a loss to perceive ; being able to discover in them nothing 
more than a prophecy and its fulfilment, that Christ was to' be sent 
to &ect mankind to sincerity in worship, righteousness in conduct, 
sanctification in purity of mind, and salvation by repentance. 

The Editor then advances, that “ Ezekiel also predicts the pro- 
mised Redeemer in ch. xxxiv, 23. He says, ‘ I will set up one shep- 
herd over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; and 
he’idiaU be their shepherd,’ ” I never denied, in any of my publics- 
ixpam; that Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, nor did I ever 
i n terpr et the above passages, as some Jewish writers, that the Messiah 
wni^d^be not only of the race of David, but also of Ids spirit. How is 
iSim, diet the Editor thinks it necessary to attempt so often p> 
kingdbm and redemption of Jesus as the promised Messiah 
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in tbe coiurse of his arguments iu favor of the atonement? He aften^ 
wards quotes Daniel^ ix. 26— ** Shall the Messiah be cut ofE, but not for 
himself/* There is no term in the original Hebrew passage answei> 
iog to the words '' buJb ** or ** himself found in the English verson. 
We find in die Hebrew “ No person or nothing for him; ** 

that is« Shall Messiah be cut off, and no one be for him/’ The 
translators used the term “ but,” instead of and,” as in the Hebrew^ 
and the term ** himself,” in lieu of “him.” In illustration 1 ^all 
here cite the same phrase found in other instances, both in the origi*- 
nal Hebiew Scriptures and their translation also, in the English 
version. Exodus, xxii. 2, '* No blood be shed for him/* 

Humbers, xxvii. 4, “ He hath no son.” Psalm, Ixxii. 12; 

Ip 1]3> “ And him that hath no helper.” Daniel, xi. 45,. 

TTTpyt''Wt> “ And none shall help him.” But, even were we to 
admit this mistranslation or perveraion of the original Scriptures, the 
words, “ Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for himself,” would, to 
my mind, convey nothing more than that the Messiah should be cut. 
off, not for any guilt he committed himself, but the fault of his sub- 
jects, who continued to rebel against the divine law, though instructed 
by their intercessor, even at the hazard of his own life. 

The Editor quotes Hosea, iii. 5, “ Afterward shall the children 
of Isreal return and seek the Lord their God, and David their kmg,*’‘ 
&c. ; and Joel, ii. 28, “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters- 
shall prophesy,” &c . ; and also Amos, ix. 11, “In that day will I raise* 
up the tabernacle of David which is fallen,” &c. Had he been pleased 
to shew die tendency of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious* 
sacrifice of Jesus, I would endeavour to examine the coimection 
between them : as he has omitted to do so, and their relation to the 
question is certainly not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 

The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541,) “ Nor does Obadiah, in his short 
prophecy, wholly omit the Redeemer’s kingdom. He alludes thereto 
ih' verse 21; * And saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to judge the 
Mount of Esau : and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s,’ ” To justify thS' 
application to Jesus of the noun “saviours,” though found in the plural 
form, he thus argues; “ Should he” (die author of the Appeals) *‘reply; 
that as the plural number ‘saviours’ is used, this cannot refer to Christ 
we as^hitn whether he has not affirmed, that the plural form is ofteie 
tts«»d^in a siiigidOreeime; masters, meaning, his master, haa^ 
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given him ^ wife’ ”? The Editor, as a diligent student of the Scrip- 
tures, should have known that the noun in question, “ saviours,” being 
accompanied with the plural verb “they shall come up,” is by 

no means an analogous case to that of the term “ masters” as found in 
Exod., xxi, 4, which is connected with the verb singular ’JH'' whereas, 
in Neh., ix. 27, the term “saviours” is associated with the verb in the 
plural form and the past tense, as well as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading “saviours” 
in Obadiah as required in the former alternative of the question put by 
the Editor, (page 541, line 34,) finding myself unable to “acknowledge 
the triune God,” as proposed by him in the latter alternative : for 
having relinquished the notion of the triune, quadnine, and decimime 
gods, which I once professed, when immersed in the grosser polytheism 
prevailing among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my under- 
standing to find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is of 
acknowledged absurdity in another. The Editor admits (p. 536) the 
application of the term Saviour to human individuals, as pointed out 
by me, (Second Appeal, p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine 
of the atonement by the application of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says, (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch. iv., describes Christ’s 
kingdom nearly in the same terms with Isaiah, and in ch. v., he 
repeats the place of his birth : ‘ Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me — whose goings forth have been of 
old, from everlasting.* The testimony to the eternal deity of Christ, 
given in connection with his birth as man, it is wrong to overlook.” 
Any testimony relating to the birth of Jesus having nothing to do with 
his atonement, is not in place here ; but I vrill examine the verse here 
cited in the subsequent part of this discussion, when we come to the 
subject of the Trinity. 

He quotes again Nahum, i. 15, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
kingdom, which is a subject totally foreign to that of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus. “ Habakkuk ” (says the Editor p. 542) “ was 
evidently no stranger to the doctrine founded on the atonement and 
he then quotes the passage, “ The just shall live by his faith,” as 
corroborated by Paul, Rom., i. 17, and Gal., iii. 2; and “the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of Jehovah,” &c. But what faith in, and 
knowledge of, God, as well as faith in the perfection of his attributes, 
and in prophets sent by him, has to do with the atonement, I am at a 
loss to discover. Does the bare mention of faitli by Habakkuk of other 
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prophets prove his or their familiarity with the sacrificial death of 
Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai, ii. “Thus saith Jehovah; the desire 
of all nations shall come and will fill this house with glory — the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former, saith 
Jehovah of hosts,” which the Editor thinks affords decided proof 
respecting both the atonement and the deity of Christ. It is however 
too deep for my shallow understanding to discover from this passage 
an allusion to either of these doctrines, much less that it is a decided 
proof of them. Were we to understand by the word “temple” in both 
instances in the verse a material one, which, it is evident from its 
context in the prophecy, was alone in the contemplation of Haggai, 
we must be persuaded to believe that the latter temple was more 
magnificently built by Zerubbabel and Joshua, in the reign of Darius 
than the former built by Solomon. Should the spiritual temple be 
understood by the latter term in the above, it would be regarded 
naturally superior to a material one without the necessitlSr of 
“Jehovah’s coming into it clothed in our nature.” 

He quotes Zechariah, iii. 8 and 9, and vi. 12 and 13, wherein there is 
not the slightest mention of the atonement. As to his attempt to prove 
the deity of Jesus from these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent 
chapter. The phrase found in the verse (“ I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day ”) does not attribute the removal of the iniquities 
of the land of Israel to the sacrificial death of Jesus, so as to justify 
the Editor in quoting it as a proof of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Besides, the verse can by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, 
whether vicarious or accidental, since, after the day of his crucifixion, 
the Israelites, so far from being freed from sins, continued more 
vehemently than ever to pursue sinful conduct in their violent perse- 
cution of Christians. So the Jews have been punished to this day, 
as Christians believe, on account of their outrages upon the body of 
Jesus, and their disobedience to him. The remaining passage of 
Zechariah (pages 543 — 548,) and veme 1st of Ch. III. of Malachi, (page 
548,) quoted by the Editor in support of the deity of Jesus, I will 
notice afterwards. 

I am sorry I cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion 
(page 549) that “ had our Lord himself made no direct declaration 
respecting the design of his death, his referring his disciples to those 
predictions already named would have been sufficient, particularly in 

46 
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their circumstances f for it would h0 strange to suppose that Jesus 
should haye omitted to inculcate so important a doctrine, and so 
fundamental for salvation, (according to the Editor) both before and 
after his resurrection, while he was constantly enjoying love to Clod, to 
neighbours, and to each other, and also repentance, in case of failure 
in obedience. How is it possible to think, unless biassed by early 
prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine teacher, who, by declaring 
himself publicly the son of God,*^' and the king of the Jews,^ as 
predicted, brought death upon himself, should have kept concealed 
the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the main source of 
salvation, from his own apostles, even after his resurrection, and have 
left them to deduce so material a point from the obscure predictions 
of the prophets, which are susceptible of so many different inter- 
pretations ? 

The Editor then affirms, that “ it is evident that direct intimations 
of his nature were not witlilield : such were, his declaring to them ** 
(liis Apostles) ** that he came to give his life a ransom for many — his 
conversing with Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 31,) — his declaring that 
the Son of Man should be betrayed into the hands of men, and be 
killed, and rise again the third day — that he was about to give his flesh 
for the life of the world, and to lay down his life for his sheep — ^and 
his discourse with them, ‘ This is iny body, which is broken for you 
‘ This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins ‘ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.*’* As 
the Rev. Editor quoted some of these verses in his former Review, 
I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely overlooking my 
observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, 
with some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a 
controversy ; but it lays me under the necessity of again adducing 
my remarks in the Second Appeal on those passages. They are as 
follows : — “ Do these passages reasonably convey anything more 
the idea that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver 
ibatructious leading to eternal beatitude, which, whosoever should 
receive, should live forever? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that 
the imparting of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and 
enmii^of the superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet 
hesitated not to persevere in tli^ir promulgation ; as if a king, who 
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Hazards his life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were 
to address himself to them saying, ‘ I laydown my life for you/ This 
interpretation is fully conhrmed by the following passages. Luke, iv. 
43 : * And he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to 

other cities also ; for therefore I am sent.* Ch. ii. 47 — 49 : * And all 
that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
And when they (his parents) saw him, they were amazed : and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, 
How is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?’ Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of 
his commission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Again, 
he instructed his disciples in the divine law and will, as appears from 
the following text : * For I have given imto them the words which 
thou gavest me ; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out fi*om thee, and they have believed that thou 
didst send me.’ (John, xvii. 8.) Jesus, in communing with God, 
manifests that he had completed the object of his commission by 
imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘ I have glorified thee 
on the earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.’ 
Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the work for the 
performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, as the founder 
of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the work 
prior to his death.” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to 
reconcile all the above passages to his position, that the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the sole object of his appearance in this world, and 
that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate to procure 
salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood 
to be shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the 
whole of the Jews would have still remained sunk in superstiticm, 
and the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would have been no perfect 
security for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal 
comfort in those sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to 
this act of delivery from sins, through divine instructions, even at 
the expense of his own Hfe, and not to* an actual sacrificial death 
as an equal value or compensation for the sin pardoned, since the 
New Testament; declares that God forgives mankind freely^ without 
any equivalent. Romans, iii. 24, “Being justified freely ^ (Si»ptay, 
gratis) by his grace, throtigh the redemption that is in Jesus Christ” 
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So Romans, viii. 32, 15, 16, 18, confirms the idea of justification by 
the free grace of God. For the further iQustration of this subject, I 
quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, ^Rom., iii. 24,) by 
Locke, one of the greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its 
different expressions. Locke’s Works, Vol. viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on 
verses 24 and 25 : “ Being made righteous gratis, by the favour of 
God, through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ ; whom God 
hath set forth to be the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, in his own blood, 
for the manifestation of his (God’s) righteousness, by passing over 
their transgressions, formerly committed, which he hath bore with 
hitherto, so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of 
the Jews, as their past sins deserved.” 

Note on the word Redemption, verse 24 : “ Redemption signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance 
from that to which a man is in subjection or bondage. Nor does 
redemption by Jesus Christ import, there was any compensation made 
to God, by paying what was of equal value, in consideration whereof 
they were delivered; for that is inconsistent with what St. Paul 
expressly says here, viz. that sinners are justified by God gratis, and 
of his free bounty. What this redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 
7, Col., i. 14, ‘ even the forgiveness of sins.’ But if St. Paul had not 
been so express in defining what he means by redemption, they yet 
would be thought to lay too much stress upon the criticism of a word, 
in the translation, who would thereby force from the word, in the 
original, a necessary sense which it is plain it hath not. That 
redeeming, in the sacred Scripture language, signifies not precisely 
paying an equivalent, is so clear that nothing can be more. I shall 
refer my reader to three or four places amongst a great number, Exod,, 
vi. 6, Deut., vii. 8, xv. 12, and xxiv, 18. But if any one will, from the 
literal signification of the word in English, persist in it, against Paul’s 
declarations, that it necessarily implies an equivalent price paid, I 
desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we strictly adhere to the 
metaphor, it must be to those whom the redeemed are in bondage to, 
and from whom we are redeemed, viz. Sin and Satan. If he will not 
believe his own system for this, let him believe St. Paul’s words, 
Tit., ii. 14 : — ‘ Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to God, in strictness of 
jxiBtice, (for that is made the argument here,) unless the same person 
ought, by that strict justice, to have bottf the thing redeemed, and 
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the price paid for its redemption ; for it is to God we are redeemed, 
by ^e death of Christ; Rev., v. 9: ‘Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.’ ” 

Note upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25 : “ IXaarrfpLov signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr. Mede has 
rightly observed upon this place, in his discourse on God’s house.” 

The Editor fills about a page and a half (a part of 550 and 
the whole of 550) with quotations from the writings of the apostles, 
to substantiate the doctrine of the atonement, beginning with Rom., 
iii. 24, already quoted by me ; but as those teachers merely illus- 
trated the sayings of their gracious Master, their writings must 
be understood with reference only to what had been taught by him, 
I will, therefore, not prolong the present subject of discussion by 
examining those passages separately, especially as I have already 
noticed some of them in the course of the examination of the Psalms 
and Proi)hets. Being desirous to shew that my interpretation of 
these is fully supported by scriptural authorities, I will only lefer 
to a few texts explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, offering, 
and the taking away the sins of the world, as ascribed to Jesus. Rom., 
V, 10 ; Heb., ii. 17 ; Eph., v. 2 ; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 14, 23, 26 ; 
Tit, ii, 12 — 14 ; Heb., xiii. 12 ; Rev., i. 5 ; Eph., i. 7 ; Luke, i. 77 ; 
Matt, XX. 28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; i Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether 
it would be more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian dispensation, to understand such words literally, 
and thus found the salvation attainable by Christianity, upon flesh 
and blood, human or divine ; or whether it would not rather be 
thoroughly reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the 
religion of Jesus, to take them in a spiritual sense as explained by 
the apostles themselves. 

As the Editor’s illustrative remarks upon the atonement (pages 
552 and 553) rest entirely on the arguments previously adduced 
I will leave them unnoticed, having already examined those in the 
preceding chapters, except only his queries, ” What shall we say 
to his impugning ” (p. 108) “ the doctrine of Christ’s divine and 
human nature, even after having acknowledged it in chapter the 
second ; and to his ridiculing his intercession ? ” <S:c., to which 1 
must reply. It ^is , perfectly optional with the Editor to say for or 
against any one whatever his conscience may permit ; nevertheless 
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I shaUt from the dictates of my own conscience, reject absolutely 
such unaccountable ideas as a mixed nature of God and man, as 
maintained by the Editor, as I have previously rejected the idea of 
a mixed nature of God, man, and lion, in which Hindoos 

profess their faith. I have not the most distant recollection of 
acknowledging Christ’s divine and human nature, and shall therefore 
feel obliged if the Editor will have the goodness to point out in what 
passage of chapter second of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery. 
I have never, so far as I am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the 
intercession of Jesus for mankind: I therefore hope that Christian 
charity will restrain the Editor from imputing to me in future such 
a charge. I only intended to refute the argument adduced by 
Trinitarians, that no being can intercede with another being for a 
third one, unless the mediator be possessed of the nature of the being 
with whom, as well as of those for whom, he intercedes. 

Tt» this assertion of the Editor, “ the blood of no mere ereatiire 
could take away sin,” I add the assertion also maintained by the 
Editor that, “ the Creator is not composed of blood and flesh,” and 
leave to him to say, if the blood of Jesus was not that of a creature 
whose blood it was. It is evident from the circumstance of the blood 
of a creature being unable to take away sin, and the Creator having no 
blood, that the taking away of sin can have no connection with blood 
or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. 554,) that “no one but Jehovah, the 
unchangeable God, could atone for sin, justify the sinner, and 
change his heart : the Feather himself witnesses that it is Jehovah 
whom he hath appointed to this glorious work.” ^‘He humbled 
himself by becoming in our nature the Mediator between God 
and men.” Nothing that I can conceive, but prejudice in favour 
of the Trinity, can prevent the Editor from perceiving gross inconsist- 
ency between his declaring Jesus to be the unchangeable Jehovah, and 
also to have been appointed by Jehovah, according to whose will the 
former Jehovah humbled himself in becoming in our nature a Mediator. 
How could the unchangeable Jehovah be endued with a new honour 
which he had not prior to his appointment by the latter Jehovah ? 
How could the unchangeable God change his condition by assuming a 
new n.'^ture ? If the acceptance of a new state of honour, the assuming 
of a new nature, or the alteration of properties, such as magnitude 
and other conditions, be not considered as cljanges in an object, 
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all phenomena may safely, according io the Editor’s maxim, be 
called nnchangeable ; and consequently the app lication of the term 
unchangeable ” being common to Jehovah, and those who are not 
Jehovah, can imply no peculiar ground, of distinction or reverence 
for Jehovah. The Editor says, (p. 545,) “Nor does it” (the Scripture) 
“ give us the least hint that God ever has imparted any one infinite 
perfection to a finite creature. This, indeed, is impossible in its own 
nature.” I therefore beg to ask, whether or not, on the same ground, 
it is not impossible in its own nature that the whole of the omnipresent 
God should be brought into a circumference of a small space subjected 
to all human feelings, and clothed at one time with two opposite 
natures, human and divine ? 

The Rev. Editor, in the concluding part of the subject of the 
atonement, attempts to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, for- 
getting, perhaps, the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience, 
as well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. He 
entirely avoids here noticing what I stated in proof of the finite effects 
of Christ’s appearance in the world ; which I now repeat, and beg 
tha# the Editor will favour me with a reply thereto. My argumept is, 
“ That the effects of Christ’s appearance on earth, whether with 
respect to the salvation or condemnation of mankind were finite^ and 
therefore suitable to the nature of a finite being to accomplish, is 
evident from the fact, that to the present time millions of human beings 
are daily passing through the world, whom the doctrines he taught 
have never reached, and who of course must be considered as excluded 
from the benefit of his having died for the remission of their sins” 
(Second Appeal, p. 170,). Besides, it is worth observing, that an 
avowal of the beginning of creation, and of its end, amounts to a 
proof of the finite number of creatures, however numerous they may 
be ; therefore atonement even for the remission of the sins of aU of 
them must be of a finite nature. 

Should it be alleged that the sins committed by a single individual, 
in the limited period of his life, thoiigh they are finite in themselves, 
yet are committed against the infinite God and thereby they are infinite, 
and that an atonement on the part of an infinite being is therefore 
necessary for their remission ; I shall reply — In the first place, the 
assertion that the guilt committed against an infinite Being is 
infinite in its consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason or 
proof, and is contiraiy to scriptural authorities ; for we find that 
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the laraelites were, from time to time, afflicted with finite punish* 
ment for the sins they committed against the infinite God. 1 
Chronicles, xxi, 12 ; “So God came to David, and said unto him. 
Thus saith the Lord, choose thee eitlier three years' famine^ or 
three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while tlia t the sword 
of thine enemies overtake thee ; or else three days the sword of 
the Lord, even the pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the 
Lord destroying throaghout all tlie coasts of Israel,” &c. Ver. 
15: “And God sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it ; and 
as he was destroying, the Lord heheld^ and he repented him of the 
evilf and said to the angel that destroyed. It is enough, stay now 
thine hand,” &c. Judges, xiii. 1 : “And the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord : and the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years” 

In the second place, were we to admit the truth of tliis argument, 
we must, upon the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem a 
good act, done for the honour of the commandment of the infinite 
God, or a prayer offered to propitiate the Divine Majesty, to be also 
worthy of infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstaijpes 
w’e cannot help observing, that among those tliat believe in any 
revelation, eitlier true or received as true, there is, probably, no man 
that has not performed, at least, one single righteous act during the 
whole period of his life ; but as he is a mortal and imperfect being, 
he cannot be supposed to have escaped every sin in this tempting 
world : every man, then, must be both guilty of infinite sin and an 
agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that this very person is to be 
punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for the infinite sin 
he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoying an 
infinite reward for his good work ; but, according to the position, 
he must be either rewarded for his good or punished for his evil 
actions for eternity, while justice requires that he should experience 
the consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the perfect 
nature of the just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for 
his guilt, leaving, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, 
though performed with a view to the glory of God ? Is it not, there- 
fore scriptural as well as reasonable, that all men should be judged, 
after death, according to their good and evil works ; and then, that 
through the intercession of one who stands as a mediator between 
God and man, those who have, through Christ, truly repented, shall be 
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admitted to enjoy infinite beautitude by the free bounty of the Father 
of the universe, to which they are not entitled by their own merit ? 

As to such phrases as everlasting fire, or everlasting punishTnentSr 
found in the English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original 
Greek, in which the term ai<i>9io9, being derived from atwv, denotes^ 
frequently, duration or ages ; that is “ durable fire,*' or, “ durable 
punishments.” Besides they may find the term “ everlasting,” when 
applied to an object not divine, implies long duration. Gen., xvii. 8 : 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession,” &c., xlix. 26 : “ The blessings of thy father 
have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors, imto the- 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills,” &c. Habakkuk, iii. 6 : “ He 

stood and measured the earth: He beheld and drove asunder the 
nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, and the per- 
petual hills did bow.” Vide Note in the Second Appeal, p. 234. 



CHAPTER III. 

INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

Section I. 

The Pentateuch and Psalms. 

I NOW proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term 
"which, although it is frequently introducted both in orthodox writings 
and conversation, as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, yet 
is not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advances, in support of the deity 
of Jesus, (556), is, that the angel, who is said in Gen., xlviii. 
16, to have redeemed Jacob, was Jesus himself, as he appears, “ in the 
Scripture, distinct from the Father and able to redeem,” and that the 
eame redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, 
am the God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi., 13 :) and appeared to Moses 
*** in a fiame of fire, out of the midst of an unconsumed bush,” (Exodus 
iii. 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, ”I made 
you go up out of Egypt,” &c. (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto Abraham 
out of the heaven, and said, “ Thou hast not witliheld thy son, 
thine only son from me,” Gen. xxii. 12,) whence the Editor concludes, 
that Christ being the redeeming angel, and that redeeming angel 
ibeing the angel that spoke of himself as God in other instances, Christ 
is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single autliority for his 
inference, that the angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his 
identifying that angel with those angels whom tlie Editor considers 
as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The only reason 
be assigns for his first supposition is, that the angel appeared ** distinct 
hem the Father and able to redeem ; ” hence he was Christ who is 
represented as the redeemer of his people. Can the circumstance of 
the performance of similar acts, by two persons, identify one with the 
other ? If so, we must, on the same ground , identify God with the 
human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attri- 
butes as mercy, wrath, reward, and punishment ; and we also, on the 
same principle, must maintain the identity of Jesus with all those that 
are said in the sacred books to have redeemed people at different 
times. Isaiah, bdii. 9 : ** In all their affliction he *^ras afflicted, and 
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the angel of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and carried them all the days of 
old.” Ruth , iv. 14 : “ And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be 
the Lord who hath not left thee this day without a redeemer,^ bMi 
that his name may be famous in Israel.” Neh. v. 8 : ” We, after our 
ability, have redeemed our brethren the Jews, who were sold unto the 
heathen.” 

Were we to admit, for a moment, that the angel who redeemed 
Jacob was indeed Jesus, it would necessarily follow, according to the 
Editor, that there was Christ-man-Jesus, God^esus, and Angel- 
Jesus ; that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold nature, and 
to be esteemed as an obedient servant in his human capacity, as a 
faithful messenger in his angelical nature, and as an independent 
master and e mployer in his divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively 
applied to Jesus, I shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that 
can prevent the application of the term “ angel” to the angel of God 
in its literal sense ; no one, under such a circumstance, can be 
justified in adopting a metaphorical meaning ; nevertheless we will, 
in conformity to the spirit of the sacred writings, maintain the 
opinion that God is the only tme redeemer, and that his Christ, his 
angels, and his prophets, are redeemers in a secondary sense ; that is 
they are the instruments in the hand of God in his works of redemp- 
tion. If the scriptures do not scruple to call angels, like Jesus, 
“Gods,” and “ Sons of God,” in a metaphorical sense, we should not 
wonder if we find the terra “ redeemer ” applied to any angel of God, 
in an inferior sense. — Psalm, xcvii. 7 : “Worship him, ye gods.” 
Judges, xiii. 21, 22 : “ Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord, and Manoah said unto his wife, We shall surely die, 
because we have seen God.” — ^Job, i. 6 : “ The sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord.” As to his latter supposition, 
that the angel who redeemed Jacob was the same that appeared to 
him in a dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occar 

• In the English Bible the term kinsmnn is here employed. This, however, is 
mfuscumte, which will appear by referring to the context. It is thereby made evident 
that, before the birth of this son, Ruth and Naomi had Boaz and others as their 
kinsmen, and therefore the expression “who hath not left thee this day without a 
kinsman ” cannot have reference to the child then horn. Besides the synonymous term 
“reatcwcor of thy life” used in verse 15th for the child, sufficiently determines the 
tneftning. 
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eiom^ the Editor neither attempts to assign reasons nor does he 
endeavour to shew any authority for his assertion. He might, per- 
haps, lay stress on the definite article prefixed to the word “ angel, ” 
in several of these instances, in the English version, (which he cannot 
do without total disregard to the idiom, and use of the Hebrew langu- 
age,) and thereby might attempt to substantiate the identity of one 
angel with the other. He would how’ever, in this case, soon perceive 
his own error, if he should refer to Judges xiii. 16, where tJie angel 
(with the definite article in the common version) says to Manoah, 
“ Though thou detain me, I will not eat of thy bread ; and if thou 
wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer it imto the Lord,” declar- 
ing himself unworthy of the worship due to God alone ; or if he 
should turn to 2 Samuel, xxiv. 16, where the angel is represented as 
an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument in the hands 
of Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a similar nature. 
How, then, can Jesus if he be the being termed the angel, speak of 
himself, (as the Editor supposes,) as God in one instance, while in 
others he renounces his own deity, and even declares, that he destroys 
the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or not the prophets as well as tlie 
angels of God, in the delivery of his message and his will, did not 
often speak in behalf of God, as if God himself had spoken I con- 
fine my notice to the prophets ; for were 1 to point out any angel 
speaking in behalf of Jehovah, without distinction of pereons, the 
Editor might attempt to deduce from this very circumstance, that 
that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the following abound in the Old Treatment. 
Isaiah x. 4 — 7 : “ Without me they shall bow down under the pri- 
soners, and they shall fall under the slain. For all this his anger is 
not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. 0 Assyrian, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. I 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
ci my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
ijlie prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. How- 
beit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in 
his heart to destroy, and cut off nations not a few.” Ch. xxix. 1 — 3 : 
“ Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt ! add ye year to 
year ; let them kill sacrifices ; yet I will distress Ariel, and there 
shall be heaviness and sorrow : and it shall be uu^o me as Ariel. I 
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will camp against thee round about, and will lay seige against thee 
with a mount, and I will raise forts against thee.” Micah, iv. 13 : 

Arise and thresh, 0 daughter of Zion, for I will make,” <fec. Ch. v. 
1 : “ Now gather thyself in troops, 0 daughter of troops ; he hath 
laid siege against us : they shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 
upon the cheek. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel,” &c. Now I presume, 
the Editor will not propose to identify those prophets with the Deity ; 
yet he must admit that his argument, if it has any weight at all, must 
force us to submit to that monstrous conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts, that 
“ Christ also, in John, viii., declares himself to be precisely what 
Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14 : * Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.’ John viii. 
24 : * If ye believe not that I am (he being supplied’) ye shall die in 
your sins and ver. o8, ‘ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, before Abraham 
was, I am.’ ” How is it possible that the Editor, a diligent student of 
the Bible for thirty or forty years, can have made such a palpable mis- 
take as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod., iii., and 
that of Jesus, in John, viii., are 'precisely the samcy? It is but his zeal 
to support the doctrine of the Holy Trinity that can have prevented 
him from examining the phrases found in these two chapters. In Exod., 
God says, “Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, rT'*rT^ 

‘the being who is being ’ that sent me unto you a phrase in 
Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described as only mere 
being or existence, and which is translated in the Greek Septuagint, 
though nott very correctly, “cyoi ct i o wv” “ I am the being.” Butin 
the Gospel of John (viii. 24) the words are, *' I am,” (he or Christ,) 
and the original Greek “caoj etfii'* ” I am,” without the addition of 
“oci)r**”the being,” as is found in the Septuagint. In the Hebrew 
translation of John, viii. 24, or “ I he,” is found. So in ver. 

58, we find only “cyw ctftt’ or ‘T am.” In John, viii. 24, the word 

* ^he future tense of n*<n ^ which literally implies “ I shall be,*’ and 

is used for “I am,” that is, am and I shall be;” eqmvalent to the “eternal being.” 
The Jews consequently coxmt this term among the names of God, as is evident from its 
being used in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in the above-cited verse, 
t 1 say not very correctly, because we find in the Septuagint, the terra 
tendered q or the being, in one instance, and £(io> sifii ^he same term 

in the other. • 
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‘is of course supplied in comparing with Matt, xxiv. 5, “ I 
am. Christ,” and with John, iv. 25, 26. I would then ask, Is nVUil 
T^Nn'HTM. or “the being who is being,” a phrase precisely the same 
with “eyw €tvt or “ I am”? If so, it must require a mode of argument 
to prove it, equally beyond my comprehension with the mysterioius 
doctrine of the Trinity, which it is brought to support. 

From die circumstance of Jesus* having announced “before Ab- 
raham was I am*’ (v. 58.) the Editor concludes that “the Jews at once 
understood him to declare himself God and took up stones to stone him : 
noi’ did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him;” a silence which the 
Editor thinks amounts to tlie tacit acknowledgment by Jesus of his 
deity. But from the context of verse the 58th, it appe.ars clearly that 
the indignation of the Jews arose from the idea that Jesus declared 
himself not merely the contemporary of Abraham, but even gave out 
that before Abraham, he was ; and that it was for this they attempted 
to stone him. It is not the only instance in which Jesus left the Jews 
to labour under a misconception of his meaning, for we find the same to* 
have been the case in several other instances. Thus : John, ii. 19 and 
21, “Jesus answered and said imto them : destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up. Then said the J ews : Forty and six years, 
was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it up in three days ?’ 
But he spake of the temple of his body.” John, vi. 53 and 66, viii. 26— 
27. “I have many things to say and to judge of you, but he that sent 
me is true ; and I speak to the world those things which I have heard 
of him : they understood not that he spake to them of the Father.” 

The Editor mentions (559) that “Job also testifies that the- 
redeemer is God and quotes Job, xix. 25 — 26, “ For I know that my 
redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. . And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.” I fully coincide with the Editor in this, 
declaration: not Job alone but all the other writers of the sacred 
boc^ testify that the true redeemer is God ; and they all expected 
him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last moment of their 
life, a^d at^the last period of the world. 1 am at a loss to know what 
ex^ieesion in the passage in question has induced the Editor to refer 
to the other texts cited, “ would we know whether by God, Job means 
eome inferior deity, neither creature nor creator ;** for there can be 
no doubt that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writiiiga 
applied in its strict sense to the Most High God ; and that the phrases,. 
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** He shall stand at last/’ and ** I shall see God/’ which are also found 
in the above passage, are often spoken of the Supreme Being, without 
implying any necessity of understanding them as applicable to an 
inferior deity, either creature or creator. Exodus, xxxiv. 5 : ** And 
the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there,” &c., 
Zech., xiv. 3, 4 : “ Then shall the Lord go forth and fight against 
those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle. And his feet 
will stand in that day npoii the Mount of Olives, which is before 
Jerusalem ” Numb., xiv. 14 : “ That thou art seen face to face.” Matt., 
V. 8 : ” Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gk)d.” The- 
phrase, ”at the latter day,” found in ver. 2,5, is incorrectly rendered 
in the English version as the translation of the Hebrew pirrW, as 
has been already noticed in page 37. [Note.] 

The Editor refers his readers to Psalm, ii. last verse, “ Kiss the 
son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little. Blessed are they who trust in him,” — leaving 
the context carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it proper to cite 
the preceding verses here, that the public may judge whether the verse 
referred to by the Editor be directly applicable to Jesus or to David. 
David thus relates the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the 
heathen kings against God and against his anointed David himself, 
in verses I — 3, and the despite of God at their vain boast, in verses 
4 — 6. He then mentions, in verses 7 — 9, how God afforded him con- 
solation : “I wiU declare the decree : The Lord hath said unto me, 
thou art my son ; this d.\y have i begotten thee. Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritan ce, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in 'pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
David lastly mentions what God recommended those heathen kings 
to do for their safety, verses 10 — 12 : “ Beware now, therefore, 0 ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth I Serve the Lord with' 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” 
Ac. Here Jehovah, in verse 7, calls David, ” My son, this day have 
I begotten thee,** corresponding with Psalm, Ixxxix. 27, ** Also, I will 
make him (David) my first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” 
I must again say, that nothing except the violent force of early- 
acquired prejudice can le§d any one to the direct application of the 
term “son ” (found again in verse 12 of the same Psalm, relating ta 
the same subject) to another than David. God again assures David, 
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in verses 8, 9, that he would have the heathen for his possession, and 
that he would break the heathens and dash them to pieces. So we 
find in 1 Chron. xiv. 8 : “ When the Philistines heard that David was ^ 
anointed king over aU Israel, all the Philistines went up to seek David 
and David heard of it ; and went out against them.” Ver. 16, 17 : 
“ David therefore did as God commanded him : and they smote 
the host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to Gazer. And the 
fame of David went out into all lands; and the Lord brought 
the fear of him upon all naHojis” And ch. xviii. 1 — 8 : “ Now after 
this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and sub- 
dued them, and took Gath and her towns out of the hand of the 
Philistines. And he smote Moab ; and the Moabites became David’s 
servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, king 
.of Zobah, unto Hamath, as he went to establish his dominion by 
the Euphrates. And David took from him a thousand chariots, 
nnd seven thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen : David 
jalso houghed all the chariot horses, but received of them an hun- 
dred chariots. And when the Syrians of Damascus came to help 
Hadarezer, king of Zobah, David slew of the vSyrians two-and-twenty 
thousand men. Then David put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and 
the Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts. Thus the 
liord preserved David whithersoever he went. And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer, and brought 
them to Jerusalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and from Ch\m, cities 
uof Hadarezer, brought David veiy much brass, wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and the vessels of brass.” 
Aud also ch. xx. 2, 3 : “ And David took the crown of their king 

from off his head, and found it to weigh a talent of gold ; and 
ti^ere were precious stones in it ; and it was set upon David’s head ; 
imd he brought also exceeding much spoil out of the city. And he 
^brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with saws, and 
with harrows of iron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all 
the cities of the childem of Ammon. And David and all the people 
returned to Jerusalem.” Do not such denunciations as “ Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron,"' “ Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” 
found in ver. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Chron. xx., 
David smote the Philistines “ he smote Moab “ David smote 
Hadarezer David slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand 


Vide Psalni ii. 2, “ agaiiist his anoiated.’ 
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toien,;” “ Bavid took tke crown of their king froih off his head “ and 
cut them *’ (the citizens) ** with saws, and with harrows of iron ** ? 
Are not these directly suitable to the histoiy of David the conqueror, 
called by God, his son, rather than to the office and nature of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who, though most exalted among the sons of 
God, was himself the victim of the rage of unbelievers ? Even upon 
the Trinitarian system, do not such sentences as “ Ask I shall give 
thee the heathen for an inheritance,” corresponding with the passages 
in Chronicles^ ‘‘ The Lord brought the fear of him” (David) ‘‘ upon all 
nations,^' Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went,” 
admit of better application to David, whose glory depended from time 
to time upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, as God 
himself, according to the Editor, was possessed of infinite power and 
glory from eternity, and needed not to ask of another ? Does not 
such address to the heathen kings as ‘‘ Kiss the son, lest he be angi^,” 
&c., agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Cliron., xviii. xx : 
“ The Moabites became David’s servants, and brought gifts ;” ** the 
Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts ** and he 
brought out the people — and cut them with saws, and with harrows 
of iron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities 
of the children of Ammon ?” 

The opponents whom David broke “ with a rod of iron,” were his 
political enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that “ the 
destruction to spiritual enemies is no where in scriptxire described as 
arising from the wrath of a mere creature,” has no applicability to 
the subject in question. As to his assertion, ” Prophets denounced 
on men the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his 
name,” I only refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in 
which Elisha is said, when displeased at the conduct of his servant, to 
have miraculously punished him with leprosy, without pronouncing 
on him verbally any curse in the name of God ; and also to Exod., 
xxiii. 21, wherein he will find that the angels of God, if provoked, 
have the power of keeping away pardon from men. 

,It may, however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts 
of Jesus himself, that both the angel and the prophets of God, in 
performing miracles, either of punishment or reward, according as 
they ,were disposed, applied always to God for power, though they 
sometimes omitted to express such applications verbally, John, xi, 
41, 42 : “ And Jesus ” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) ” lifted ^ 

47 
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bis eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me ; and 
1 knew that thou hearest me always.** 

From the words, ** who trust in him,” found in the second Psalm, 
the Editor attempts to prove the deity of the Son on the supposition 
that the phrase ” to trust in ’’ is exclusively applicable to God, and 
corroborates his opinion by Jer., xvii. 5, forgetting tibat this term, 
though it is often used with reference to God, yet is applied some* 
times to created beings. Prov., xxxi. 11 : “ The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoiL” 
Isaiah, xiv. 32 : “ The Lord hath foimded Zion, and the poor of his 
people shall trust in it.” As to Jer., xvii. 5, quoted by the Editor, 
** Thus saith Jehovah, Cursed be he that trusteth in man, and maketh 
flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from Jehovah,” it, of course, 
implies that he who trusts in man, independently of God, should be 
cursed, as appears from the last sentence of the same verse, “ whose 
heart departeth from Jehovah ” 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv. 1, 2 : “ The earth is Jehovah’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein ; for he 
hath founded it upon the sea, and established it upon the floods,” 
and compares it with John, i. 3, ” All things were made by him, (the 
Word,) and without him was not any thing made which was made. 
The inference which he draws from this comparison is, that “ In creat* 
ing power, Christ is equal to Jehovah.” Were we to overlook the 
mistranslation of this verse*^ in the English version, (which it is almost 
impossible not to notice,) and to imderstand the passages as it stands 
in the orthodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of 
all created things. But we should be in this case naturally inclined 
to ascertain whether Jesus was an ei^cient or an instrumental cause 

* [All thinigs were done by him.] “ All things were made by him and without him was 
not any thing made that was made.” Newcome : who explains it of the creation of the 
Tiaible material world by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on 
Verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word will not admit, nvofiai 

oocurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, but ^ never in the sense 
ef create. It signifies in this gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to ootm, to 
be co nfty, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, Chapter xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It has the 
latter sense, Matt., v. 18 ; vi, 8 ; xxi, 42 ; xxvi, 6. “All things in the Christian dispensation 
were d^o by Christ ” i, e, by his authority, and according to his direction ; and in the 
miaiatry committed to his apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant. See John 
se, 4, 6 : ** 'Without me ye can do nothing,” Compare verses, 7, 10, 16 ; John, xvii, 8 ; Ckd., b 
Ili 17 ; Cape, ibid, (Improved Version.) 
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of those things ; since the preposition “ by/* found in the yerse^ 
signifies either a principal agent of an action, or an instrument 
therein. We find Heb., 1. 2, (as it stands in the English yersion,) 
deciding the question beyond a doubt ; ** (God hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, hy whom also he made the worlds.^ ^ Eph., iii. 9 : “ Who (God) 
created all things by Jesus Christ.** Here all the worlds are repre- 
sented as made by Jesus as an instrument in the hands of God. 
It is hoped that after reflecting upon this decision, by the author 
of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “ in creating power, Christ is equal to Jehovah ’*, and be of 
opinion that the world was made by the will of one being. Could 
not Jehovah, to whom the Editor ascribes omnipotence, create this 
world independently of another omnipotent being, equal to him “ in 
creating power ”? If not, the world must be, in this case, the joint 
production of Jehovah and Christ, as well as of the Holy Ghost, 
(whom the Editor here omits to notice,) and each of them must 
depend upon the others in creation, like joint managers of a concern. 
Can the Editor point out any set of men, or any nation professing a 
grosser polytheism than this ? The only difference that he can shew 
between his notion and that of avowed polytheists, must consist 
only in respect of the increase or decrease of the supposed number 
of Creators— a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. I 
must now leave the subject to the sound judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying, “With reference to Christ, 
Paul adds (1 Cor., x. 25, 26,) “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat : For the earth is the Lord*B and the fulness thereof.** He 
then concludes, “ If this Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak of Jehovah the 
Father, the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to 
the Son as to the Father ; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah, **r- 
St. Paul here justifies the eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, 
referring to Psalm xxiv. 1, as his reason for such justification, without 
the most distant allusion to Jesus : I am, therefore, at a loss to dis- 
cover the ground upon which' the Editor founded his foregoing 
conclusion. For further illustration I quote the paraphrase by a most 
eminent personage on the above verses of Corinthians : ** Eat what- 
ever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry or scruple, whether 
it had been offered to any idol or ho. For the earth and aU therein 
are the good creature% of the true God, given by him to men for their 
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use,”— i(Locke, Vol. viii.) If the Editor still insists, in defiance of Si 
Paul’s referenoe, of common sense, and of the above paraphrase, that 
in 1 Cor., x. 26, St. Paul alludes to Jesus, I should take upon myself 
to refer him to Hebrews, i. 2, (the Son) “ whom he (God) hath appoint- 
ed heir of all things ” ; and the John, iii. 35, “ The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand.” These I hope will con- 
vince him that all the power and possession of the Son, in heaven 
and on earth, are derived from the gift of the Father of the 
uniWse. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22 : “ Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? Are we stronger than he?’* whence he infers .that “the 
Lord then is capable of being provoked by the worship of idols equally 
with God.” Granting that St. Paul means Jesus by the term “ Lord,” 
and by the pronoun “ he,” in verse the 22nd, (a position which is 
unsupported by proof,) we still find nothing in the 'passage elevating 
Jesus to equality with his Father. The apostle may, according to the 
Editor’s interpretation, be supposed to have prohibited Christians 
from provoking Christ to jealousy, by partaking of the cup and table 
of devils, instead of those of Christ, of which their Master required 
them to partake, as appears from the immediately preceding verse — 
“Ye cannot drink the cup of the Loi<l, and the cnp of devils. Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” 
Is it not natural that Jesus, who enjoined the apostles to observe 
the Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jealousy by his followers 
partaking both of his table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, 
without his thereby equalizing himself with God ? I find that the pi*o- 
phets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been jealous 
of the dishonor manifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed 
to ^scribe to them equality with his Divine Majesty, 1 Kings, xix. 10 : 
“ And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts ; 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and thrown down 
thy altars,” &c. 

* I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv. 8, and 
Eph., iv. 8, and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from the com- 
parison of the one with the other, tliat ray reader may perceive how 
violently prejudice can operate upon the human mind. He says 
(561) that ” in verse 8th one is about to enter heaven as the king 
of gloiy ; who is called ‘ Jehovah,’ mighty in battle.” In Eph., iv. 
** Jesus elsewhere styled the Lord of glory, • ascends, having lad 
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captivity captive, which implies battle and victory.^ Here also the 
eon is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as J^ovah 
himself.” There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, aadv. 
such phrases as “ captivity captive ” or “ ascend on high ” as found in 
Eph., iv. 8 ; nor are there, in the whole Chapter iv. of Ephesians, the 
terms “ king of glory,” or even “ Lord of glory,” or “ mighty in battle,” 
as we find stated in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a 
declaration of God’s sovereignty over the earth — proceeds to state 
the virtues that must belong to those who seek his presence and 
desire his blessing — and concludes with an exhortation to Jerusalem 
to receive him as the king of glory — the Lord of Hosts. But the 
subject of the above verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians is Jesus, 
who ascended on high to give divine gifts to men, after he had 
descended first into the middle of the grave^ as is evident from the 
immediately following verse : “ Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended first into the lower paHs of the earth and so 
on ; — a descent which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the 8th of iv. 
Eph. is an obvious reference to Psalm, Ixviii. 18, a fact which is 
acknowledged even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and many other 
Trinitarian writers : ” Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 

captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.” But 
the Editor omits here to compare the passage in Ephes. with the 
last mentioned Psalm, though both contain almost the same words 
that he dwells upon ; perhaps in consideration of the latter phrases 
of the Psalm being inconsistent with his object. “ Thou hast received 
gifts for men that the Lord God might dwell among them^^ which 
clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly father. 
In further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 
11 of Ephesians in his paraphrase of this Epistle, (p. 477.) Note 
on verses 9, 10 : “ St. Paiil’s argumentation, in these two verses is' 
skillfully adapted to the main design of his Epistle. The converted 
gentiles were attacked by the unconverted Jews, who were declared 
enemies to the thoughts of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate 
that objection of theirs, proves by the passage out of the Psalms, 
V. 8, that he must die and be buried. Besides the unbelieving Jews, 

* This term “ to lead captivity captive ” is not synonymous to “ mighty in battle ” nor 
equivalent in application. For one may be mighty in battle without leading captives ; so 
one may lead captive by miraculous or artful means without being migh^ in batde. 
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several of lliem, that were converted to the Qospel, or at least 
profossed to he so, attacked the gentile converts, on another ground, 
persuading them» that they could not be admitted to be the people 
of Qod under the kingdom of the Messiah, nor receive any advantage 
by him, unless they were circumcised and put themselves, wholly 
under the Jewish constitution. He had said a great deal, in the three 
first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but yet takes 
occasion here to offer them a new argument, by telling them, that 
Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was laid in his grav^, was 
exalted to the right hand of God, above aU the heavens, in the 
highest state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with 
the fulness of God, believers, wlto were all his members, might 
receive immediately from him, their head, a fulness of gifts and 
graces, upon no other terms but barely as they were his members.** 
After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, “0 Jehovah, thou preser- 
vest man and beast,** with Col., i. 17, “ By him (by Jesus) all things 
oonsist,** and with Hebrews, i. 3, ** He upholds all things by the 
word of his power,** the Editor thus concludes, “ The Son, then, 
is either equal to Jehovah in preserving power, or Jehovah himself.** 
In the first place, in some ancient manuscripts, instead of by him 
all things consist,*’ there is the phrase “ all things are united in him,** 
which of course bears no comparison with the above Psalm, “ 0 
Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.” In the second place, he 
may perceive from the context, that by the term ** all things,” the 
apostle could have meant only the things concerning the Christain 
dispensation: for we find, in the verse immediately following, Jesus 
is declared to be “ the head of the body, the church,” and in the 
preceding verse,^ “ the things ** are enumerated as orders and 
ranks in the religious and the moral world, and not natural 
substances. In the third place, admiting even the interprets- 

* ” That the apostle does not here intend the creation of natural substances, is 
evident ; for Ist, he does not say, that by him were created heaven and earth, but things 
in heaven and things on earth ; 2ndly, He does not, in descending into detail, specify 
<bing » themselves, viz, celestial and terrestrial substances, but merely states of things, 
viz., thrones, dominions, &c., which are only ranks and orders of Ixungs in the rational 
and moral world ; 3rdly, It is plain, from comparing vor. 15 and ver. 18, that Christ is 
called the firsfrbom of the whole creation, because he is the first who was raised from 
the dead to an immortal life ; 4thly, The creation of natural objects, the heaven, the 
earth, and aea, and aU things therein, when they are plainly and unequivocally mention- 
ed, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to the Father, both in the Old Testament and 
the New. Hence, it follows, that the creation, which the Apostle here ascribes to Christ, 
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tion of the Editor, that all natural subatancea ccmsist by Jeans, wo 
oaaiiot help yielding conviction to the repeated avowal of Jeaua^ 
manifesting that the support of all things, or the things of the new 
dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power vested in him. 

the Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to 
support them. John, xvii. 2 : “ Thou hast given him (the Son) 
power over all flesh.” Ch. v. 30 : “ I can of mine own self do 
uoMng'* &c.t As to the term “ all things,” ra wavra found in Heb., i. 
3, just quoted by the Editor, it signifies also, all the things belonging 
to the Christian dispensation, as I observed before. But if the Editor 
iigain insists upon his mode of interpretation, as meaning all natural 
objects by that term, he, by referring to John, xiv. 24, “The word 
which ye hear is not mine hut the Father's*' and Matt., xxviii. 18, “ AU 
pywer is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” must be convinced 
that the word of power, by which Jesus upholds or rules all things, 
is, in fact, belonging to the Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats 
(p. 561) Psalm, xlv. 6, as quoted in Heb., i. 8, “ Thy throne, 0 
Jehovah j is forever and ever.” My reader may obsen^e, that to apply 
to Jesus the term “ Jehovah,” the peculiar name of God, the Editor 
perverts the verse in question by placing the word “Jehovah** 
instead of “ God, ” a term which is in the Scriptures, com- 
monly used, not only for the Creator, but for other superior 
existences. He at the same time, neglects entirely the original 
Psalm in Hebrew “ Thy throne, 0 God.” and also the original 

Epistle to Hebrews, in Greek djos “The throne of thee, 0 God.” I 
now beg to ask the Editor to let me know his authority for this unac- 
countable change. I should for my own part, be indeed very sorry and 
ashamed of my opinions if I found myself to make perversions of scrip- 
tural passages, and to set aside the suggestions of common sense, to 
support the doctrines that I may have been persuaded to profess. It is 

e:]q>reBBes that great chaage which was introduced into the moral world and parficulaily 
into the relative eituation of Jews and Gentiles, hy the dispensation of the gospel. This 
is often called creation, or the new creation, and is usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who 
waa the great prophet and messenger of the new covenant. See Eph., 5. 10, ii, 10 — 15, 
iii. 9, iv, 24 ; Col., iii. 10 ; 2 Cor., v. 17. This great change the apostle here describes 
under the symbol of a revolution, introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and 
orders of beings, by whom, according to the Jewish demonology, boiTowed from the 
oiiental philosophy, the affairs of states and individuals were superintended and governed. 
See Hr. Lindsey’s Sequel, page 477, and Wetstien in loc.” Improved Version. 
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again worth obaerving, that the Editor Quotes the above passage of 
Psalmi xlv., omitting entirely to notice my remarks on it in the SeooiiiiL 
Appeal. 1 am therefore, induced to repeat them, in the hope that he may 
reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of argumentation. Alter 
stating that Moses was also called God in the Scriptures, I ihua 
proceed : ** On what principle, then, can any stress be laid in defence of 
the deity of the Son, in the prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews 
from Psalm xlv. 6. ‘Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever*; 
especially when we find, in the very next verse, words that declare 
his subordinate nature, ‘ Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness, therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed tliee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows' (p. 138.) “ But it deserves 

particularly to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in what-^ 
ever sense, he is declared God, is, in the very same sense, described 
in verae 7, (‘God thy God,’) as having a God superior to him, and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah.” (P. 243.) 

In the third place, no scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm 
xlv. directly to Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharoah, as is evident from the context : “ My heart is inditing a 
good matter : I speak of the things which I have made touching 
the king ; my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men : grace is poured into thy lips : therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever 
and ever : tlie sceptre of thy kingdom /s a right sceptre. Thou 
lovest righteousness, and liatcst wickedness : tlierefore God, thy God 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Kings* 
daughters were among the honourable women ; upon thy right hand 
did stand the queen in gold oC Ophir. Hearken, 0 daughter, and 
consider and incline thine ea^;; ; forget also thine own people, and thy 
father’s house : so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : for he 
thy Lord, and worship thou him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thy 
children, whom thou maye&t make princes in all the earth.” If the 
application of the word “God” in an accommodated sense, entitle 
Jesus to deity how much more properly should the direct application 
of the same word, “God” to Solomon, according to the Editor, exalt 
him to a participation in the divine natui'e. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
Psalm, cii. 25 — 27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10 — 12,) “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid tie 
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fotmdation of the earth* and the heavens are the works of thy 
hand. They ^hall perish; bat thou remainest : and they all shall wax 
old as doth i garment : and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed : but thou art the same* and thy years shall not 
£aiL” The construction here admits of two interpretations: one is 
that verses 10 — 12, are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed to 
the Son by God, supposed by the Editor ; the other is, that the author 
of the Epistle to Hebrews invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm* 
mi. 25 — 27, after he has, in the preceding verse, introduced the name 
of God, as anointing the Son above his fellows to shew the continual 
duration of the honour bestowed on the Son, as flowing from the 
unchangeable and preserving power of the bestower of that honour* 
To ascertain which of these two intepretations the apostle had in view^ 
let us now refer to the context. One’s exaltation above his fellows by 
another, on account of his merit, as stated in the preceding verse (9) 
is quite inconsistent with the immutable character mentioned in verses 
10 — 12, and, therefore, these two opposite qualities can by no means 
be ascribed to the same being. Again in the following verse, (13), the 
apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over angels, asks, “To which 
of the angels said he at any time, Sit on my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense dictates, that if such 
expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth,” &c . ; “Asa vesture shalt thou fold tliem up and “Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the 
dignity of the Son, have added the words, “ Sit on my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool ” ; which imply a much 
inferior nature to that attributed in the preceding passage, and which^ 
indeed, may be parallelled by other expressions found in Scripture, 
applied to mere human beings. Dent., xxxii. 10 : “He (Jehovah) kept 
him as the a^pyle of hie ci/e.” Isaiah, xlix. 16 : “ Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the 'palms of my hands^ Psalm, xlvii. 3 : “ He (Jehovah) 
shall subdue the people under uSj and the nations under our feet.” 
In describing the superior courage and the strength of a man who ia 
reported to have overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, endued 
with common sense, would after stating the former fact, adduce the 
latter as an additional proof of courage and strength, as it is evident 
that to kill a dog is a feat by no means of so wonderful a nature aa 
4hat of overcoming a lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45 : 
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If David then call him (the Messiah) Lord, how is he hia son?** 
which tells ns that Jesus disproves the assertion of the Messiah hemg 
the son of David, on the ground that no father could consistently call 
his son ** Lord,*’ much less could he apply to his son the term ** My 
Lord.** Were we to admit the first interpretation, upheld by theEditor, 
and to consider the passage, ** Thou, Lord, in the beginning, as a 
part of the address of Jehovah to Jesus, we must, in conformity to the 
argument used by Jesus himself, in Matt., xxii. 45, relinquish the 
commonly-received doctrine, that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
actually admit his superiorty to the Father of the universe, who, 
according to the Editor, addresses him as “Lord** in Heb., i. 10. 
Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the opinion that God the 
Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in the passage referred to, or he 
must cease to consider him as the “ Son of God.** 

The Editor again uses the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads, 
“Thou, Jehovah, in the beginning,** &c., instead of “ Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning,** Ac., without assigning any reason for his deviating 
from the English version, as well as the Hebrew and Greek originals. 
For in the original Hebrew there is no “ Jehovah ** mentioned in 
Psalm, cii. 25, and, consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, 
which is a quotation of the same verse of tlie Psalm, the term 
xvpL^ cannot be supj) 06 ed to be intended as a translation of the word 
Jehovah. So in the English version the verse stands thus, “ Thou, 
Lordt in the beginning,** &c, I shall, however, feel obliged to 
the Rev. Editor, if he can point out to me any authority for 
his substitution of the word “Jehovah** for Lord, in the verse in 
question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in 1 
Cor., XV. 24, as to the changeable nature of Christ, tlie Editor says, 
(p. 562) “ His original throne as Jehovah God, is for ever and ever ; 
his mediatorial throne remains for a season, and ceases.** I have 
already noticed, in pages 139 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and 
in the foregoing chapter of this work, that the term for ever ^ or similar 
terms, when used for a creature, or a begotten son, signii^, in 
scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My reader, therefore, by 
referring to those instances, will be convinced that neither Solommi, 
to whom Psalm, cii. 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to whom the 
apostle applies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an accommodated 
sense, can be supposed to be endued with a throne or kingdom 
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ihat never will cease ; — a question which St. Paul decides in the 
most plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25 : ** Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father ; when he shall have laid down all lule and autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” (Verse 28:) “And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Bon also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all” 
Here the apostle declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver up 
his kingdom to God the F other ^ and not to God composed (as the 
Editor maintains) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
that the Son himself, unlimited to any particular capacity, whether 
mediatorial, human, or divine, shall be subject to the Father, that 
God alone may be all in all. Is there in this passage, or in any 
other part of the Scriptures, any authority for saying that the Son's 
mediatorial throne alone shall be delivered up to the Father ? On 
the contrary, neither he nor any one, can in a mediatorial capacity 
exercise a kingdom ; but J esus, as the king of our faith, the anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows, has a kingdon and throne, 
and that kingdom only ctn he deliver up in the end of the world, 
that God may be all in all. Besides the above verse (28) asserts, 
that he, as the Son, the highest title that Jesus is honoured with, will 
be subject to him who has exalted him above all creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can ever venture to pronounce 
such an opinion as that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity 
whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some orthodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of 
Jesus from the circumstance of the term “ shepherd ” being applied 
to God, in Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to Jesus, in John, x. 16, 1 pointed out 
(p. 249 of the Second Appeal), that the same term “ shepherd ” is 
used for Moses, (in Isaiah, Ixiii. 11,* “ Witli the shepherd of his flock,”) 
and for the leaders of Israel, (Jer., xxiii 4, “I will set up shepherds 
over them,”) yet that none of those persons is supposed to have been 
united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of 
my above assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against 
me by means of one or two strange questions. One is, (p. 562,) 
“ But did he ” (the author) “ never read of a chief shepherd, who, 
when he shall appear^ will give the under-shepherds a crown of 
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glory?” The other is, But was our author iguorant that David 
was also oae of Christ’s fold, and Moses, and Abraham?” In answer 
to which, I must confess that I am ignorant of David, Moses, 
and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold: and although Jesua 
is styled “a chief shepherd,” yet such avowal of his supbriority 
above other messengers of the Deity neither places him on a level 
with Jehovah, nor does it prove his imity with the Most High 
God. Can a chief among the generals of a king be ever supposed 
equal to, or identified with, the king, his employer ? With respect 
to tlie argument founded on referring to Jesus Christ, Ezek., xxxiv. 
23, “I will set one shepherd, even my servant David,” I observed 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 241),) that even in this case, ” they must 
still attribute his shepherdship over his flock to divine commission, 
and must relinquish tlie idea of unity between God the employer, and 
the Messiah his servant,” to which the Editor makes reply, ‘‘Wo 
must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Father and 
the Messiah whom he sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxares 
and Cyrus, employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and 
Titus, between George the Third and his son, now George the 
Fourth.” In this passage, it must be confessed that we have some- 
tliing like a clear definition or expositiou of the nature of the 
Trinity, in which the Editor professes his belief ; — that is, he con- 
ceives the God-head to constitute a genus like angel, man, fowl, 
fish, &c., God the Son being of the same iiatui*e with God the 
Father, just as the man George the Tliird is of the same nature 
with the man George the Fourth, though of a separate will, inclina- 
tion, and passion, and distinct existence— a conception which is 
certainly compatible with an idea of unity of nature between the 
Father and the Son, but which is entirely inconsistent with that of 
co-evality between tliein ; and implies, that, as the difference of 
existence, &c., between man and man, is the origin of the plurality of 
mankind, so the difference of existence, &c., between God and God, 
must cause plurality in the Godhead. Can there be any polytheistical 
creed more clear and more gross than this? Yet the Editor wiU 
take it amiss if charged with Polytheism. It is worth observing, that 
the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity of the Messiah with 
God by means of the above passage, ” I will set one shepherd over 
them, even my servant David,'' can at most but prove unity between 
the Messiah and God’s servant David. 
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In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “ he had 
adduced many other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah/* 
I wonder at this assertir'u. I find hitherto only two places in which he 
applies the word Jehovih to Jesus, Thy throne, 0 God !” &c., 
*‘And thou, Lord, in the beginning” <S:c. The Editor takes upon 
himself to use the term Jehovah instead of “ God ” in the former, and 
instead of “ Lord ” in the latter instance, as before noticed, and now 
he gives out his own perversion of those texts as authority ! 

Mr. Jones having attempted to deduce the deity of Jesus by a 
comparison of Ephes., iv. 18, with Psalm, lxviii.,18, “Thou hast 
ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast received 
gifts of men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them,” — I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, 
“from a vi^iW of the whole verse, the sense must, according to this 
mode of re" oniiig, be as follows : — The person who ascended on high, 
and who r ,rJved gifts for men, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them, is t * Lord God, — an interpretation, which, as implying that the 
Lord God ascended, and received gifts from a being of course superior 
to himself, in order that he might dwell among men, is equally absurd 
and unscriptural.” The Editor entirely omits to notice the foregoing 
observation, and only refers to the context, inferring thence that 
different persons of the Godhead are addressed in the course of the 
Psalm. (P. 564.) “ The Psalm,” he observes, (Ixviii.) “ commences 
with an address to God in the third person. At verse 7th he is 
addressed in the second person : the second person is retainfjd till 
verse 11th, and is resumed again in this, the 18th verse. If one per- 
son be not addressed from the beginning, therefore, it is certain that 
he who ascended on high, indentified by Paul as Christ, is God, who 
went forth before the people through the wilderness.” How is it 
possible, that the Editor, a diligent student of the Bible for thirty or 
forty years, should not know that, in addressing God, the third person 
and also the second are constantly used in immediate sequence, and 
that this variation is considered a rhetorical trope in Hebrew and 
Arabic, as well as in almost all the Asiatic languages, from being sup- 
posed to convey notions of the omnipresence and pervading influence 
of the Deity ? To prove this assertion, I could quote a great many 
instances, even from tlie single book of Psalms, such as Psalm, iii. 
3 — 5, &c. and in a single ch. 2 Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, in which God is 
addressed both in t]je second and third persons ; but as the Editor 
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might peiiiaps, allege in those cases, though in dehance both of the 
idiom of the Hebrew and of common sense, that in all these instancea 
David in spirit meant the first and the second persons of the Gkxihead 
the variety of persons, I shall quote the translation of some lines 
ol the Qoran, by Sale, and of a Jewish prayer, in which the same 
variety of persons is used, and where it cannot be imagined that 
different persons of the Godhead are meant to be therein addressed* 
Alqoran, ch. I. : “ Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right 
way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not of 
those against whom thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.” 
Can Mohammad here be supposed to have alluded in spirit to the 
first and second persons of God, or has he not rather used those 
phrases according to the common practice of the language ? The 
following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, written in Heb- 
rew, and translated into English.^’^ ** Sabbath Tnoming service, 
* Therefore, all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him ; 
they shall ascribe praise, honour, and glory, unto the King who hath 
formed all things ; and who, through his holiness, causeth his people 
Israel inherit rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name, 0 Lord our God ! 
shall be sanctified.’ ” ** Morning service. ‘ His words also are living, 
permanent, faithful, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; as 
well those which he hath spoken concerning our ancestors, as those 
concerning us, our children, our generations, and the generations of 
the seed of Israel, thy servants, both the first and the last.* ” A. 
thousand similar instances might be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further remarkable that the same change of 
person is adopted when God is represented as speaking of himself. 
Alqorarit ii. 5 : “ Set not up, therefore, any equals unto God against 
your own knowledge. If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation, 
which we have sent down unto our servant, produce a chapter like 
xmto it, and call upon your witnesses besides God, if he say truth.” 
Moreover we find in the Jewish Scriptures, that in speaking of a third 
party both the second and the third personal pronouns are sometimes 
used. Hosea, ii. 15 — 17 : “ And I will give her her vineyards from 
thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope ; and she sha lL sing 

* Compiled by the Rev. Solomon Hitschell, translated by Messrs. Justins, Ban^V 
and Joseph, and printed in London by E. Justins, 1803. 
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there, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came 
up out of the land of Egypt.*’ ** And it shall be at that day, saith the 
Loid, that thou sbalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baalim.” 
** For I will take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and 
they shall no more be remembered by their name.” Ver, 19 ; ” And 
I will betroth thee unto me for ever ; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving*kindness, and in 
mercies.” The public may now judge what weight the argument of 
the Editor ought to carry with it, and whether I adduced only a 
Jewish dream ” in applying verse 18 originally to Moses, or whether 
the Editor rather has not founded his position on the ground of mere 
imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, nothing can appear more strange, 
than an attempt to deduce the deity of Jesus from an address by 
David to the omnipresent God, couched in both the second and third 
persons. I will, moreover, confidently appeal to the context, to satisfy 
any unprejudiced person that the Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Moses 
alone in view. The Psalm, it will be recollected, was written on the 
specific occasion of the removal of the ark, which was done according 
to the instructions delivered to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David 
accordingly recapitulates in the preceding verses of the Psalm, the 
wonderful mercies of God in delivering Israel from the Egyptians, and 
leading them towards the promised land. In verses 15 — 17, Sinai is 
thus mentioned : ” The hill of GkKi is as the hill of Bashan ; an high 
hiU, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills ? This is the 
hiU which God desireth to dwell in ; yea, the Lord will dwell in it 
for ever. The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.’’ 
In verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy 
place, he goes on, ** Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive : thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, for the 
rebellious also, thaJt the Lord Ood might dwell among them — the very 
reason to which, in the book of Exodus, the construction of the ark, 
whose removal was taking place, is assigned. From this it appears 
evident, that the gifts alluded to were those granted on Mount Sinai ; 
and the only question that remains is. Who was it that received those 
gifts for men ? I leave this to be answered by the candid reader* 
There are, besides, many other passages in the writings of the 
Psalmist, where David, after addressing . the Supreme Father of the 
universe, abruptly addresses himself to creatures, such as in Psidms, 
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Ixviii. 28 ; iv. 1, 2 ; lx. 5, 6, 10, 11 ; Ixvi. 15, 16 ; xci. 13, 14. Thm 
is notlung, therefore, untisnal or strange in applying the verse in 
question, though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative application of the term God to Jesus, and 
to otlier superior creatures, from the authority of the Saviour himself, 
I quoted (Second Appeal, p. 138) John, x. 34, “ Is it not written in 
your law, I said, Ye are Gods ?” With a view to invalidate this 
argument, the Editor puts three questions (p. 564). The first is, 
** What creatures of a superior nature are liere termed Gods ? Those 
that die like men.” To this I answer. Yes ; the term “ God ” is here 
applied to those chiefs of Israel who were men, and who consequently 
died like men ; and from the very circumstance of their having had 
the appearance of man, and having been endowed with human feelings, 
as well as their having been, like men, liable to death, we are 
under the necessity of inferring that the application of the term 

God ” to them is figurative, and that it is by no means real, though 
we find tliein exalted by the terms, “ the sons of the Most High ** 
(Psalm Ixxxii. 6'*') ; “ the first-born of God ” (Exodus iv. 22) ; the 
“peculiar people of God, above all nations” (xix. 5) the “kingdom 
of priesfs, an holy nation (vor. 6 ) ; and even by the most glorifying 
titlo of “ Gods ” (Psalm, Ixxxii. 6). Upon the same ground and the 
same principle, we must consider (if not biassed by prejudice) the 
use of die word “ God,” and “ the Son of God,” for Jesus, to be figur- 
ative, as he himself explained (John, x. 34) for although Jesus was 
honoured with almndantly high titles, yet he was in the appearance 
of man, and possessed of human feelings, and liable to death, like 
those chiefs of Israel, as is evident from the following, as well as 
many other facts recorded in the Scriptures : “ She brought forth hex 
first-bom son’* (Jesus), Luke ii. 7.) “ And when eight days were 
accomplished for circumcising of the ehildy his name was called 
Jesus.” (Ver. 21.) “And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God upon him'' (Ver. 40.) 
" When he was two years old.") Ver. 42.) “ And was subject unto 
them” (his parents.) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
gtature." (Ver. 52.) “ The Son of Man came eating and drinking 
See. (Matt. xi. 19.) “ And when he looked round about on them with 

^ In the ongixial ew, the word *1^^, Bignilying sons, is loimd Instead of 
or children, as found in the English version. 
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‘anger, being grieved." (Mark iii. 5.) “ Jesus, therefore, being weary 
witbhis journey,” (John iv. 6.) “Now is my soul troubled." (xii. 27.) 

■“ And began to wash his disciples* feet.** (xiii. 5.) “ He was troubled 
in spirit." (Ver. 21.) “And being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly." (Luke xxii, 44.) “ And (Jesus) saith unto them, My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, unto death.*' (Mark xiv. 34.; “Jesus, when 
he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost." (Matt, 
xxvii. oO) “ And became obedient wnto death, even the death of the 
cross.*' (Philip, ii. 8.) Ought not the consideration of the foregoing 
circumstances relating to Jesus Christ, to have prevented the Editor 
from inquiring, “ What creatures of a superior nature are here termed 
Gods ? Those (Israelites) that die like men For if the circum- 
stance of being men, and dying like men, must preclude the chiefe of 
Israel from being supposed to be creatures of a superior nature, not- 
withstanding they are called Gods, the highest of all the honorary 
terms with which any being can be exalted ; how can the same 
argument fail of proving the common humanity of Jesus, who was, 
like them, in the shape of a man, and vlied as a man ? If the Editor 
say, that Jesus, though he died like man, yet was raised again from 
the dead, I shall remind him, that Enoch, one of the sons of men, 
and Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other 
men f* that the dead, who happened to touch the body of Elisha, 
revived and stood up ;t and, tliat a dead boy was also raised by him :X 
and then ask the Editor, are not these circumstances more wonderful 
than Christ’s being raised after death ? Is not the fact of Elijah*8 
not having died at all, more conclusive evidence of a superior nature, 
according to the mode of reasoning employed by the Editor, than the 
resurrection of Christ after his death on the cross ? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the genei-ally-adopted 
argument, that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature 
of God and the nature of man ; the former, because he is termed God 
in scripture, and the latter, because he was in the shape of man ; I 
would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging 
that Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ? — a question which, 
indeed, I took upon myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 211,) but wliich he has avoided to answer. Are not Moses and 
the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner, Gods,§ as well as men ?1| 

*2 Kings ii. 11. t 2 Kings xiii. 21. f 2 Kings iv. 34, 35. § Exod., vii. 1. || Deut., 
xxxiii. 1 ; E^ek., xxadv. 31. 
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Did not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and 
commanding wind and water, ^ as well as the sun and moon ? f Did 
not some of them talk of themselves in a manner suitable to the 
nature of God alone ? J Are we, from these circumstances, to re- 
present them as possessing a two-fold natuio, divine and human ? 
If not, let us give up such an unseriptural and irrational idea, as 
attributing to Jesus, or to any human being, a double nature of God 
and man, and restrain ourselves from bringing Christianity to a level 
with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it not a general 
rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the passages of 
scripture, and to render them consistent with reason, that when 
terms, phrases, or circumstances, which are applicable to God alone, 
are found ascribed to a created being, either man or angel, these are 
to be interpreted in an inferior sense ? Were we to deviate from this 
general rule and take these terms to be real, Judaism and Christianity 
would be but systems of Polytheism, and unworthy of adoption by 
rational beings. Such an attempt as to shew that Moses and the 
chiefs of Israel having been types and shadows of Jesus, are called 
gods, is totally inadmissible ; for we find no authority in the Scrip- 
tures for such an assertion : moreover, had there been any authority 
declaring Moses and others to have been types of Jesus, it could not 
depreciate the honour which scripture confers upon them, by the 
application of the terms “godar** and ‘‘sons of God ” to them, any 
more than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in 
consequence of his having been of the seed of Abraham§ and house of 
David, as well as the rod of the stem of Jes8e,|| could lower the 
dignity of the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or of 
David, above Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the 
material body of Christ, and immortality and divinity to his spirit, is 
equally applicable to those Israelites that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, “ To whose nature is their*s 
(larkePs) superior? only to that of the brutes !” In answer to which I 
refer the Editor to the passages already cited, to wit. Psalm, bcxxii. 
6, Exod., iv, 22, xix. 5, 6, as well as to Exod.,xxv. 8, “God was 
dwelling among them Deut. vii. 6, “ That he has chosen them from 
all the nations,*’ x. 15, “He loved them, he chose them only xiv. 1, 

• I Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45 ; and 2 Kings, ii. 22. f Joshua, x. 12, 13. { Deut/, 
xxvii. 1,, xxxii., 1. § Genesis, xxii. 18. j| Isaiah, xi. 1. 
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** They are the sons o! God and to numerous passages of a similar 
description, whence the Editor may judge whether Israel was superior 
to the brutes only, or to the rest of mankind. The third question is, 
“If other gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, 
whose throne is forever?” My answer must be in the negative, 
because Jehovah is not a man-god that shall die ; but he, as the God 
of all gods, and the Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of 
those who are figuratively called gods, while he himself is immutable. 
Deut., X. 17: “ Jehovah your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords.” 
John, XX. 17: “To my God and your God.” Psalm, xlv. 7: “God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee.” — Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 
34. In ver. 33, the Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to 
stone Jesus, that he made himself equal to God, by^^ calling himself 
the Son of God, as they supposed, in a real sense, which was, according 
to their law, blasphemy : Jesus, therefore, pointed out to them, in 
ver. 34, that even the term “god” is foimd figuratively applied to the 
chiefs of Israel, in scripture, without meaning to imply thereby, their 
equality with God ; in ver. 35, he reminds them of their applying, 
accorfiing to the Scriptures, the same divine term to those chiefs ; and 
lastly, he shews their inconsistency in calling their chiefs gods, and, at 
tlie same time, rejecting Christ’s declaration of his being the son of 
God, in the same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” and “sent” 
by God. Is not this argument, used by Jesus, an evident disavowal 
of his own deity, and manifestation of his having called himself “the 
Son of God,” only in a metaphorical sense ? I am sorry to observe, that 
the Editor seems to have bestowed little ^r no reflection upon these 
texts. 

In answer to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians 
to prove the deity of Jesus from 1 Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt 
Christ as some of them also tempted,” the Editor quotes first, an 
observation of my own, to wit, “How far cannot prejudice carry away 
men of sense ! Are we not aU, in common with Jesus, liable to be 
tempted both by men and Satan ? Can the liabilty to temptation, 
common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and all mankind, be of any 
avail to prove the divinity and unity of those respective subjects of 
temptation?” He then declares, that I was not correct in the statement 
of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, and denies any one’s, “having 

* As is evident from the reply of Jesns, (ver. 36,) “Thou blasphemest ; because I said 
1 am the Son of God.“ 
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Attempted to prove the deity of Christ merely from his being tempted/* 
To shew the act'uracy of my statement, however, I beg to refer the 
Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on the nature of Christ. The Editor lastly 
asserts, that “it is the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was 
tempted in the wilderness, and hence, the Most High God, described 
by the Psalmist as tempted, which is here adduced.’* But I do not 
find in the verse in question, nor in any preceding or following verse, 
“the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was tempted hy Israel 
in the wilderness.” If the Editor has met with such a declaration 
elsewhere, he should first point it out, and then build his argument 
upon it. But imless he first shew, that being tempted by the devil, 
and being tempted by Israel, mean the same thing, I cannot admit any 
relation between the declaration of the apostles and that of tlie Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx. 1, “ The Lord said \mto my Ix)rd, sit thou 
at my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” I observed, 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 223,) that “ this passage is simply applied 
to the Messiah, manifesting, that the victory gained by him over his 
enemies, was entirely owing to the influence of God ! ” To thia the 
Editor replies, “ After the Son had humbled himself, so as to assume 
our nature and be appointed to the combat, it was not to be expected 
that the Father would /onWte /urn. But that Jesus had no might 
of his own which our author would fain prove, is not a fact.” Is it 
not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor considers the 
imm/utahle, almighty God should be supposed by him again to have 
humbled himself, and to have been appoirtled by another to a combat, 
in which that other assistedAim to obtain success ? Are not these 
two ideas quite incompatible with each other? If such positive 
disavowal of his own power, by Jesus himself, as “ I can of mine 
own self, do nothing,” “ All that the Father giveth shall come to 
me,** has failed to convince the Editor that Jesus had no power of 
his oimi, no argument of mine, or of any other human being, can be 
expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afterwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of 
Jesus by quoting Isaiah, Ixiii, 5 : “ Mine own arm brought salvation 
tmto me,” and Rev., i. 8 : “I am Alpha and Omega ; the beginning 
and the end, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” Supposing these two last-mentioned pas- 
sages to be actually ascribed to^ Jesus, conveying a manifestaticm of 
Ms own omnipotence, would they not be esteemed as directly contra- 
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dictoxy to his positive disavowal of omnipotence, found in the fore- 
going, and in hundreds of other passages ? How then, are we to 
reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author of true 
religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts it 
on another ? But, in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question to 
any such dilemma ; for the passage quoted from Isaiah (bdii. 5) has 
no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or Joshua. Whence, and 
under what plea, the Editor and others apply this passage to Christ, 
I am quite at a foss to know. The prophet here speaks of the destruc- 
tion of Edom and Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity 
towards Israel. These places were inhabited by the sons of Esau, 
(the brother of Jacob,) who was also called Edom. Gen., xxv. 30: 
“ And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with the same red 
pottage, for I am faint : therefore was his name called Edom.*’ So 
Jeremiah prophesies the destruction of Edom and Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8) : 
“ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Is wisdom no 
more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the prudent ? Is their 
wisd^ vanished ? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, 0 inhabitants of 
DedS ; for I will bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time 
that I will visit him.” Yer 13 : ‘‘ For I have sworn by myself, saith 
the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, 
and a curse ; and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes.” 
And also the whole of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter of 
Edom by the wrath of God. I quote here only one or two verses 
(8, 9 ) : “ Shall I not in that day, saith the Lord, even destroy the 

wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount of Esau ? 
And thy mighty men, 0 Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that 
every one of the mount of Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Ver. 11 : 
“ In the day that thou stoodest on the other side ; in the day that the 
strangers carried away captive his forces, and foreigners entered into 
his gate, and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them.” 
What expression does Isaiah make use of in chap. Ixiii., that the passage 
can be interpreted as speaking the language of Jesus ? Nothing of the 
kind that I can perceive. It contains rather such denunciations as are 
considered totally inconsistent with the office and character of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, the messenger of peace on earth, and good-wiU in 
heaven towards men. Can the following expressions, “ I will tread 
them in my anger,” “Their blood shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3,) 
be ascribed to Jesus, who so far from treading down the inhabitants of 
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Edom and Bczrafa^ or of any other land, and sprinkling their blood upon 
his garment, came to reconcile them to God, and laboured in behalf of 
them, and of all men ; even suffering his own blood to be shed, rather 
than refrain from teaching them the way of salvation ? What parti- 
cular connexion had Jesus with the destruction of the Sons of the 
children of Edom, to justify the Editor in referring chap. Ixiii. to the 
Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is used by Isaiah 
in that chapter referring to God ; for in the poetical language of the 
prophets, similar expressions are abundantly ascribed to the Most 
High in an allegorical sense. Isaiah, lix, 15 — 17 : “And the Lord saw 
it, and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he saw 
that there was no man, and wondered that there was no intercesBor : 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness 
it sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and 
an helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak.” Ban., vii. 

9 : “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow.” 

As to Rev., i. 8, let us refer to the contexts, commencing with 
verse 4. In this, John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says, 

“ Grace be imto you, and peace from him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ 
as a “ faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” adding, “ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him : and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen.” Having 
thus stated what Christ had done, and is to do, John reverts to the 
declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced : “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Ijord ; 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” ^AU 
this appears so very plain ; the eternal attributes of the Almighty, in 
verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the character and office 
of Christ in verses 5 — 7 ; the identity of the definition of God in ver. 4, 
with that in ver. 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible 
for any one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that 
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which precedes it, and how far it was from John’s intention to declare 
the Almighty and his faithful witness, to be one. Moreover, we find the 
term ** Almighty ” in the book of Revelation mentioned seven times, 
besides in verse 8, and referring always to God ; at the same time, 
notwithstanding the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout 
the whole book, neither the term “ Almighty, nor the designation 
** who is, and who was, and who is to come, ” equivalent to the term 
** Jehovah,” is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid reader 
judge for himself. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, 
(p, o65,) quoting Psalm, Ixxviii. 13, He divided tlie sea, and 
caused them to pass through, and made the waters to stand in a heap,” 
&c. Whence he concludes that the Son was with Israel in the wilder- 
ness as their God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, 
situated either in the wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited 
understanding is tmable to discover. As I have already noticed the 
argument adduced by the Editor respecting angels, in the beginning of 
thif chapter, I will not renew the subject but beg my reader’s 
attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xcv. 6, 7, For Jehovah is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods. 0 come, let us worship and bow 
down, let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker ; for he is our God, 
and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand 
and justifies the application of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground 
that, in John, i. 3, Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the 
Maker of all things. I wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage 
as being applicable to Jesus, on such a basis ; for should this reason 
be admitted as well-founded, all the passages of the Old Testament, 
in which Jehovah is mentioned, would be interpreted as referring to 
Jesus without selection. As I noticed this verse of John, i. 3, and 
one of two similar verses in p. 82, I will not recur to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12, (Pages 77, 78,) ** Blessed are all 
they who trust in him,” I will abstain fi-om reiterating the same 
subject, though I find the Editor repeating his arguments here in his 
usual manner. 

To my great surprise I observe thatlihe Editor again quotes John, 
X. 30, ” I and my Father are one,” to shew that God and Jesus, 
though they are two beings, yet are one, without any attention to all 
the illustrations 1 adduced to explain this passage in the Second 
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Appeal (pp. 132, 133.) I will, however, elucidate this passage 
still more fully in its proper place. I thank the Her. Editor 
for quoting such passages as Psalm, boLxi. 9, 10, and Ixxxiii. 
18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred books, 
decidedly prove the unity of the Supreme Being, and that no other 
being, except him, is worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of tlie quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites 
Heb., jii. 3, 4 : ** For this man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath build ed the house is worthy of 
more honor tlian the house. For eveiy house is built by some man ; 
but he who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that 
it was Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from 
the phrase all things ” in the verse in question. I will not prolong 
the discussion by pointing out the errors appearing in the English 
version. I only repeat verse 6, explaining what the apostle meant 
by the house of Clirist, which the Editor omitted to mention ; to 
wit, *‘But Christ as a son over his own housCy whose house are we.** 
Hence it is evident, that the house which Christ built by the will 
of the Father is the Christian church ; and that God, the Father 
of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the author of all things 
whatsoever. 



SECTION n. 

The Prophets. 

In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with 
Proverbs ; saying, “ If in this book Christ be represented under the 
character of wisdom, as divines have thought, and as seems implied 
in Christ's saying, Matt., xi. 19, ' But wisdom is justified of her 
“children’; and Luke, xi. 49, ‘ Therefore said the wisdom of God, I 
will send them prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal 
deity of the Son.” He then quotes Prov., viii. 1, 22, 27, 30 : “ Doth 
not wisdom cry? — ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old —When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there. — I was by him, as one brought up *"' with him : I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.’ ” It is, indeed, astonishing to 
me how the strong prejudice of other learned divines, as well as of 
the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, has prevented 
them from perceiving that the identification attempted to be thus- 
deduced })y them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, instead 
of proving the “ eternal deity ” of Jesus, or his self-existence, wo^ild 
go to destroy his distinct existence altogether ; for Christians of all 
denominations agree that wisdom^ understanding, and all other attri- 
butes of God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession 
of the almighty power, without either or any of them having been 
endowed with a separate existence ; and were we to attribute to each 
of the properties of God self-existence, we must necessarily admit that 
there are besides God numerous beings, (his attributes,) which possess, 
like Gk)d himself, eternal existence — a doctrine which would amount 
to gross Polytheism. But the expression, “ The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way,” (ver. 22, quoted b}" the Editor,) pioves 
tliat the wisdom there alluded to was considered as in possession 
of Jehovah, just as his other attributes are. If Jesus, then, be meant 
here by wisdom, he must, so far from being esteemed as Jehovah 
himself, be supposed to have been possessed by Jehovah as an attribute. 
If this doctrine be admitted as orthodox, how* then are the primitive 
Christians to be justified in condemning Sabellius on account of 

iu the origtiuil Hebrew does not signify “ brought up.” It means 
“steaded,” stabled, or established, as qualities with substances. See Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 
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ilia maintaining the same doctrine? We find that, consistently with 
the same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs 
directs us to call wisdom a sister^ and understanding kinswoman^ 
(vii. 4,) instead of bestowing on her such epithets as, Jehovah, the 
'everlasting God, that are insisted upon by the Editor as properly 
applied to Jesus. In fact, the book of Proverbs meant only to urge, 
in the usual poetical style of expression, the necessity of adhering to 
wisdom, both in religious and social life, strengthening the exhorta- 
tion by pointing out that all the works of God are founded upon 
wisdom. If such poetical personifications as are found in the Pro- 
phets, as well as in profane Asiatic works in common circulation, 
w^ere to be noticed, a separate voluminous work would, I am afraid, 
iail to contain them. And if the abstract attributes of God, such as 
wisdom, mercy, truth, benevolence, &c.y are to be esteemed as separate 
deities, on account of their being sometimes personified, and declared 
eternal and associating with God, this mode of literal interpretation 
would, I admit, he so far advantageous to the cause of the Editor as 
respects the refutation of the doctrine of the unity of God, but would 
not be precisely favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it would 
•certainly extend the number of personified deities much beyond 
three. Take, for example, the following passages, which personify 
Ihe attributes of God, and ascribe to them eternity, and association 
with God. Psalm, cxxx. 7 : ‘^With the Lord there is mercy, and with 
bim is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and truth are-TTiet 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Numbers, 
xvi. 46 : “ There is wrath gone out from the Lord.” Here we have 
mercy, redemption, truth, and wrath, all spoken of as separate exist- 
-ences. Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead ? 
As abstract qualities are often represented in the Scriptures, and 
in Asiatic writings generally, as persons and agents, to render 
ideas familiar to the understanding, so real existences are intended 
sometimes under the appellation of abstract qualities, for the sake of 
energy of expression. In 1 John iv. 8. God is declared to be mere 
Love. John, L 1, Jesus is called word, or revelation. 1 Cor., i. 24, 30, 
•Christ is represented as power and wisdom, &c. 2 Cor., v. 21, true 
Christians are declared to be wisdom in Christ ; and Israel is said to 
be an astonishment in Deut., xxviii. 37, and curse in Zech., viii. 13 ; 
Abraham to he blessing in Gen., xii 2 ; and Jehovah is declared to 
be glory in Zech., ii. 5. But every unprejudiced mind is convinced 
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that these allegorical terms neither can alter the fact, nor can they 
change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence of his 
attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted 
by the Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other 
passages in which the word Wisdom is to be found, the sense neither 
requires, nor even admits, of our understanding Jesus to be meant 
under that appellation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision 
of God ; he then comments, “As this glorious vision, wherein the 
Prophet received his commission, represented either the Father or the 
Son, we might have expected that it should be the Son, who had under- 
taken to redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, 
“These things said Isaiah, when he saw his glory and spoke of him,” 
and considers these words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it 
was the Son who was seen by the Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. 
We find in the verse a personal pronoun used three times. The first, 
“he,” in the phrase “when he saw,” though understood in the Greek 
verb ctSc ; the second, “his,” connected with the words “glory and 
the third, “of him,” after the verb “spoke;” thus — “when lie saw hia 
glory and spoke of Jiimy The first prononun, “he,” of course refers to 
Isaiah, mentioned just before it. The second and the third, “his” and 
“of him,” can have no reference to Isaiah, for the words “when Isaiah’s 
glory, and spoke of Isaiah,” could bear no sense whatever. These two 
last pronouns must, therefore, have reference to some pronoun or noun 
to be found in the immediately preceding part of the passage. We 
accordingly find, from the preceding verse, 40, tliat these pronouns 
refer to Jehovah, the God of hosts, mentioned twice in verse 38, whose 
glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf he spoke, witliout mention of the 
Son being once made between verses 38 and 41. The passage thus 
stands, ( ver. 38, ) He ( Isaiah ) spoke, “Lord, who hath believed our 
report ? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord, been revealed ?” 39, 
“Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again,” 40, 
“He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart 41, “These 
things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.*' Isaiah 
must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact 
which neither party can dispute ; and as it is evident from the preceding 
verse, 40, and from Isaiah vi. 10, that he spoke of God, who blinded 
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the eyes of the Jews and hardened their hearts, it necessarily follows^ 
that he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by Isaiah. For 
further illustration of God’s being often declared to have blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8 : “What then? 
Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were blinded, (According as it is written, 
Gk>d hath given them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not 
see and ears that they should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 ; 
“0 Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and hardened 
our heart from thy fear ? Return for thy servants’ sake, the tribe of 
thy inheritance.” From verse 38 to 41, as already observed, there is 
not a single noun or a pronoun that can have allusion to Jesus. 
But we find, in verse 42, the pronoun “ him,” implying the Son as 
absolutely required by the sense, in reference to verse 37, and in 
consistence with verse 44, in which the name of Jesus is found men- 
tioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as well as in Isaiah, 
one of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
V Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him” 
were admitted to bear reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, 
that the two last-mentioned pronoims, in verse 41, “ When he saw his 
glory and spake of him” are applied to Jesus, the passage in the 
evangelist would be, in that case, more correctly explained by refer- 
ring to John, viii. 56, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day.’* 
which cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipa- 
tion ; whereas the glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of Gk>d 
himself in the delivery of the command given to the prophet on that 
occasion, as I observed in the Second Appeal (p. 244.) Witli a view 
to invalidate this interpretation, the Editor inquires, (p. 569,) “ what 
has Abraham’s day to do with Isaiah’s vision ?”. In answer to 
which I must allow, that Abraham’s day had nothing to do with 
Isaiah’s vision, except that as Abraham saw the day of Christ (pro- 
perly speaking ,the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, and 
not through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another pro- 
phet of God, must have seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at 
all) through the same prophetic anticipation, and must have spoken 
of Christ’s commission (if lie had spoken of him at all) through the 
same prophetic power : the reference, therefore, is one which goes 
to prove, that whenever the prophets, such as Abraham, Isaiah, or 
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any other prophets, are declared to have seen or spoken of future 
events, they must have seen or spoken of them through the prophetic 
power vested in them by God. I never attempted to prove, that the 
words ‘‘ day,” and ** glory ” are synonymous, nor did I declare that 
Isaiah saw the day of Christ, that the Editor should have occasion to 
advance that “ it is not the day of Christ which the Evangelist des- 
cribes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory.” However, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular occasions, 
as “ He saw the day of the king Messiah,” or “ He saw the glory of 
the king Messiah,” the words “ day ” and “ glory ” amount almost to 
the same thing. My limited imderstanding cannot, like the Editor’s, 
discover how “ Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s glory, 
even when it was said, ‘ he hath blinded their eyes,’ ” &c., for I find 
the Jews were from time to time charged, by several of the prophets, 
with disobedience, and with having been blinded and hardened. 
Deut., xxviii. 28 : “ The Lord shall .smite thee with madness, and 
hlindnessy and astonishment of heart.” xxix. 4 : “ The Lord hath not 
given you an heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto 
this day.” 1 Kings, xviii. 37 : Hear me, 0 Lord, hear me, that 
this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou bast 
turned their heart back a/jain.'^ Isaiah, Ixiii. 17, as noticed before. 

The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, 
that Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature, ‘ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’ This passage the Holy 
Spirit applies to Christ in Matt., i. 22, 23,” He regrets my applying 
the above verse to Hezekiah, in an immediate sense, though totally 
unable to reject the proof of such application, deduced by me, in 
my Second Appeal, from its context, and from the sacred history. 
He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase, “A virgin shall 
conceive,” found in the English version, as being used in the 
future tense, on the ground that “ Hezekiah could not have been the 
child at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, for this plain 
reason, that God never fortells past things. The birth of Hezekiah 
was not then u thing to come ; for, he was at least six years old 
when this prophecy was spoken. — This our author will see by merely 
comparing the fact, that Ahaz reigned sixteen years, and Hezekiah 
began to reign when he was five and twenty years old. Hezekiah 
must then have beep six, if not seven years old when this prophecy 
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was delivered.” The editor, then, charges me with having expended 
in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on the passage in oh. ix. of 
Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent study 
of the Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early 
religious prejudices, has not been able to save the student from 
making such an en-or as to take the term mn pregnant,” in the 
original verse, in Hebrew, as meaning absolutely, “ shall conceive,” 
and to declare, unthinkingly, that “ Hezekiah could not have been 
the child at the time to be conceived.” How will the Editor render 
the same term mn found in Gen., xvi. 11, “ Thou hast conceived, 
or art with child” ? Will he, on his adopted principle, interpret it, 

Thou shalt conceive ”? He must, in that case, overlook verses 4th 
and 5th of the same chapter, which testify Hagar’s having already 
conceived before the angel of the Lord had seen and spoken to her, 
in verse the 11th, “He went in imto Hagar, and she conceived ; 
and when she saw she had conceived,” &c. (4) “ And Sarai said unto 
Abraham, My wrong be upon thee : I have given my maid unto thy 
bosom ; and when she saw that she had conceived,” c'tc. (5). Did not 
the Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same terms 
mn or ” pregnant,” and or “bearing” as are found in 

Isaiah, vii. 14 ? — a passage which might have suggested to the Editor 
the propriety of not making so positive an assertion, that “Hezekiah” 
could not have been the child at tlie time to be conceived. Did the 
Editor entirely overlook the same term mn signyfying pregnant, 
in 2 Sam., xi. 5, and Isaiah, xxvi. 17 ; Gen., xxxviii. 24, 25 ; Exod., 
xxi. 22 ; 2 Kings, viii. 12 ; Amos., i. 13? The fact is, that we find in 
the original Hebrew, rTCib^in signifying “ the virgin, ” which, if not 
referred to a particular person before-mentioned, implies, in the 
figurative language of the Scripture, either a city, or the people of a 
city, as I noticed in pages 229, 230, and 238, of my Seccmd Appeal ; 
and also we find nin synonymous with the participle “ conceived,” 
instead of “ shall conceive.” The verse, therefore thus runs : 
** Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the nation) is pregnant 
and is bearing a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” (14.) “ For 
before the child^ shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 

* la the 17th year of the reign of Pekah, the king of Israel, Ahaz was horn ; and 
twenty years old wae Ahaz when he began to reign in Jerusalem, and he reigned sixteen 
years. 2 Kings, xri. 1, 2. Hence it appears that he lived thirty-six years only ; aiid as 
Hez^iah began to reign after the death of his father Ahaz, wiien he was twenty and 
five years old, (2 Kings xviii. 2,) he must have been born when his father Ahaz was ten, or 
at xnoat, eleven years of age, wnich was rather contrary to the c^nnmon oourse of nature. 
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good, the land that thou (Ahaz) abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her kings,” (16,) i. e. Bezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of 
Israel, who, at that time had besieged Jerusalem, as is evident from 
the preceding verses ; and such personifying phrases as ** oppressed 
virgin,” and “bring forth children,” are found also applied to the 
city, or the people of the city, in the prophets, in other instances 
similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in question. Micah iv. 10 : “ Be in 
pam, and labour to bring forth, 0 daughter of Zion, like a woman 
in travail.” Isaiah xxiii. 12 : “ And he said, Thou shalt no more 
rejoice, 0 thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” But unless 
orthodox authors changed “ the virgin ” into “ a virgin,” and “ con- 
ceived ” into “ shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a 
direct sense to Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself ; 
and consequently, to suit their convenience, they have entirely dis- 
regarded the original scripture, the context, and the historical facts. 

In noticing my explanation of the rrobyn** “ the virgin,” in 
the Second Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that ” it is true, n,, 
the emphatic of Hebrew, is generally rendered in the Septuagint by 
the Greek article : that they are by no means equivalent in value, 
however, he may convince himself by referring to that excellent 
work on the Greek article for which the learned world is indebted 
to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Calcutta.” I am really sorry to 
observe that the Editor should have given such an evasive answer 
to so important a point ; he however, was obliged to do so, knowing 
that rr in Hebrew, before a noun, as J in Arabic, is invariably a 
definite article. In his attempt to remove the inconsistency between 
his maintaining the idea of the deity of Jesus and applying to him 
verses 15 and 16 in Isaiah vii., by wlxich he is declared subject to total 
ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance 
to the human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with 
other orthodox Christians, offers as an explanation of such passages 
as declare all power in heaven and earth to have been given to Jesus 
by the Father of the universe, which is, that all power was given h im 
in his human capacity, while in his divine capacity he enjoys indepen* 
dent omnipotence. Is not the power of distinguishing good from 
evil included in all power given to Jesus, according to the Editor, 

* In luaiaK lii. 2, the city, or the people oi the city, is one called “ a captive daugh- 
ter;” in ch. liv. 1, it is once styled “barren” iTTDV » barlot” in Ezek, xvi. 
35, and in other instances. * 
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in his human capacity ? How then, can the Editor be justified in 
maintaining the idea that, in his human nature, he though possessed 
of all power in heaven and earth, was unable, before the age of 
maturity, to distinguish the good from the evil, as found in verses 
15 and 16 ? I beg also the attention of the Editor to Luke ii. 46 — 50, 
shewing that Jesus was possessed of knowledge of his divine com- 
mission even in his early youth, and also to the Editor’s own 
declaration, (page 536,) ** The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon 
him as the spirit of wisdom and understanding.” Nothing but early 
prejudice can persuade a man to believe that one being at one time 
should be both subject to total ignorance and possessed of omni- 
science — two diametrically opposite qualities. 

Let us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The 
first verse of the same chapter speaks of the king of Syria and the 
king of Israel having besieged Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord’s 
having sent Isaiah the prophet to Ahaz the king of Jerusalem to offer 
him consolation and confidence against the attacks of these two kings ; 

5 and 6, of the two kings having taken evil coimsel against Ahaz and 
of their determination to set the son of Tabeal on his throne ; 8 and 9 
foretell the total faU of Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who 
separated from J udah which comprised the two remaining tribes) and 
of Samaria within three score and five years ; 10 and 11 mention the 
Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, which he (verses 12 and 13) declined ; 
14, 15 and 16 contain the Lord’s promise to give spontaneously a 
:sign of the destruction of Ahaz’s enemies in the person of the son 
borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery of Judah from these 
two kings before the child should become of age ; 1 7 and following 
verses, foretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the king of 
Assyria in opposition to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were 
then inimical to the house of David. The first four verses, of chap, 
viii. speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of the 
depredations by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital 
of Syria, and on the land of Samaria, the head of Ephraim, before 
that son should have knowledge to cry, “ My father and my mother.” 
Hence it is evident that the child mentioned in chap. vii. verse 14, 
called Immanuel, was much older than the child mentioned, ch. viii. 
3 ; for the attacks upon Syria and Israel by the Assyrians took place 
only before the former became of age to know right from wrong,, 
but while the latter was still unable to pronounce a single word.; 
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Verse 6, speaks of the army of Rezin, and of the son of Remaliah, 
the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of Shiloah,'* 
a river in Judah, figuratively meaning peace ; 7 and 8, of the Lord^s 
declaring tliat he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these 
invaders, the strong waters of the river, that is, the armies of the 
king of Assyria ; 9 and 10, of the combination of the people against 
the king of Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the 
sake of Immanuel. It is worth noticing, that the last word in verse 
10, is translated in the English version, “ God is with us,” instead 
of leaving it, as it is in the original Hebrew, “Immanuel,” though in 
two other instances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. viii. 8, the word “Immanuel” 
is left unchanged as it stands in the original. Verses 11 — 17, 
pronounce the Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the tribes 
of Israel, advising them to fear the liOrd, and not fear the confederacy 
of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 18 declares tlie Lord’s having 
given the prophet and the children for signs and for wonders in 
Israel ; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false 
prophets, of the miserable situation of the Israelites — a fact which 
is fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5 : “ Then Rezin, king 

of Syria, and Pekah, son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to 

Jerusalem to war and they beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome 

him.” Verse 6 : “ At tliat time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered 

Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; and the Syrians came 
to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day.” Ver. 7 : “So Ahaz sent 
messengers to Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am thy 
servant and thy son. Come up and save me out of the hand of the 
king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise 
up against me.” Ver. 8 : “ x\nd Ahaz took the silver and gold that 
was found in the house of the Ixird, and in the treasures of the king*s 
house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria.” Ver. 9 : 
“ And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him : for the king of 
Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the 
people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above 
circumstances stated in the context and to pronounce whether thereby 
it appears that verse 14 is originally applied to Hezekiah, the son and 

^ Shiloh, found in Gon., Jtlix. 10, implying a redeemer, differs in signification, and also 
in spelling, fi’om the word “ Shiloah ” herein nientione<i as signifying rivers : iu Geiiesifi 
; in Isaiah viii. 6, n^. 
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heir of Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, a child born before the defeat of ins 
enemies, the Immanuel, whose land was Judah; or to Jesus of 
Nazareth, born at least 50C> years afterwards: and also to decide 
whether or not the land which Ahaz abhorred, had been forsaken by 
the king of Syria and of Israel, from the interfei'euce of the king of 
Assyria, before Hezekiah came to yeai*s of discretion ; or whether 
that event took place only after the birth of desus. As to the appli- 
cation of verse 4 to Jesus Christ, by St. Matthew, juy language in the 
Second Appeal was, that “ the evangelist Matthew referred in his 
Gospel to ch. vii. 14 of Isaiah, merely for the purpose of accommoda- 
tion ; the son of xVhaz and the Saviour resembling each other, in each 
being the means, at different periods, though in different senses, of 
establishing the throne of the house of David. In the same manner, 
the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 1, in ch. ii. 15 of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances.” Nevertheless, the Itev. Editor charges me 
with having blasphemed against the word of God, l)y attempting to 
persuade him and others, in my explanation of tlie above verse, that 
the evangelist Matthew ought not to be credited.” I, indeed, never 
expected such an accusation from the Editor. To acquit myself of 
the charge, I entreat my readers to refer to tlie translation of the four 
Gospels by Dr. Campbell, a celebrated Trinitarian writer, in whose 
notes (page 9) that learned cUvine says, “Thus ch. ii. 15, a declaration 
from the prophet Ho.sea xi. 1, which God made in relation to the 
people of Israel, whom he had long before called fi-om Egypt, is 
applied by the historian allusively to Jesus (Christ, where all that is 
meant is, that with equal truth, or rather, with much greater energy 
of signification, God might now say, T have recalled my son out of 
Egypt, Indeed, the import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by 
the sacred writers, is no more, as Le Clerc has justly observed, than 
that such words of any of the prophets may be applied with truth to 
such au event.” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to persuade people to 
discredit the evangelical writings by applying Hosea xi. 1, originally 
to Israel, and allusively to Jesus Christ? The Editor will not, I 
presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those learned 
divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of 
expression in examining Isaiah vii. 14, compared with Matt. i. 22, 23, 
and Hosea xi. 1, with Matt. ii. 15 ; yet I am charged with blasphemy 
, against the authority of tlie Gospel of Matthew. I must repeat the 
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rery words I used in the Second Appeal, in comparing the book of 
Hosea with the Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge 
whether the language of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit 
the Gospel, is just and liberal. “ Thus Matt. ii. 15, ‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son,* the evangelist refers to Hosea xi. 1, which, 
though really applied to Israel, represented there as the son of God, 
is used by the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of 
a near resemblance between their circumstances in this instance : — 
both Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled from 
thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son of 
God.’ The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi. 1 — 3: ‘when 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. 
As they called them, so they went from them : they sacrificed unto 
Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Ephraim 
also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not that I 
healed them — in which Israel, who is represented as a child of God, 
is declared to have secrificed to Baalim, and to have burnt incense to 
graven images — circumstances which cannot justly be ascribed to 
the kSaviour.” 

The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation, 
applies Isaiah ix. 6 to Jesus : “ For unto us a child is born ; unto us 
a son is given : and the goveiiiment shall be upon his shoulder : and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Ooimsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace and all that he says 
( p. 534 ) in support of his referring this verse to the Deity of Jesus, 
is in these words : “ To secure to llezekiah that passage in ch. ix., 
O’lr author gives us a translation or rather a paraphrase of it by 
Jonathan, in his Targum, to which we shall merely oppose that given 
by Bishop Louth.” Can the interpretation of the Old Testament given 
by Jonathan and other celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom lived 
prior to the birth of Jesus, be discredited from the authority of one, or 
one thousand, Christian Bishops, to whom, at any rate, Hebrew is a 
foreign language? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not belonging 
t^ the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer ? The 
public may be the best judges of these points. As these Jewish 
writings are not unprocurable, the public may refer to them for their 
own satisfaction. Is there any authority of the sacred writers of the 
New Testament, authoi^zing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in 
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an accommodated sense, to Jesus ? I believe nothing of the kind : — it is 
mere enthusiasm that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to 
apply this verse to Jesus. The Editor avoided noticing the context, 
and the historical circumstances which I adduced in my Appeal to 
prove the application of the verse in question to Hezekiah. It may be 
of use, however, to call his attention again to the subject. I, therefore, 
beg of him to observe those facts, and particularly the following ins- 
tances. Ch. ix. I, promises that Israel shall not suffer so severely 
from the second as from the former invasion of the king of Assyria, 
when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galilee beyond Jordan, 
So we find it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29 : “ In the days of Pekah, 
king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took Tjon, and Abel- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Razor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried Israel captive to 
Assyria.” But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel 
to captivity, the king of Assyria was compelled to return to his 
country with great loss, leaving Israel safe in their places. (2 Kings, 
xix. 35, 36.) Verses 2 and 3 declare the joy which Israel were to feel 
at their delivery from the hands of their cruel invaders, and verse 4, 
at throwing off the yoke and rod of the oppressor. We find accord- 
ingly, in 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that Hezekiah rebelled against tlie king of 
Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 foretells the destruction of the 
army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, that the angel 
of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian invaders. 
Verses 6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to reign with 
justice and judgment. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 3 — 7, that Hezekiah 
during his reign did what was right in the sight of God, so that, after 
or before him, there was none like him among the kings of Judah ; 
and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 
10 speak of the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutness of 
heart of Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of 
Hezekiah and his father. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 10, 11, that the 
people of Samaria were defeated and made prisoners by the Assyrians 
in the sixth year of Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the 
adversaries of Rezin, the king of Syria, against him. So we find in 
Isaiah, vii. that Rezin, the king of Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged . 
Jerusalem at the time the city had borne the child mentioned in ch. 
vii. 14, was defeated by his adversaries. Verses 12 — 20 describe the 
anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness^ of Israel. Verse 21, 
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of Ephraim and Manasseh having joined together to invade Jndah. 
Ch. X. 1 — 6, denounce punishment to the wicked people of Judah by 
the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, that in 
the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of Assyria came 
against Judah, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8 — 14, of the 
boasting of the king of Assyria as to his power snd conquests of 
many kingdoms, and his destruction of the gods of different nations, 
and of his contempt for the living God of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 33—35, and xix. 11 — 14, that the king 
of Assyria boasted of his great power, and of having subdued the 
gods of the nations ; and that he despised J ehovah, the true, living 
God, even blaspheming him in a message to Hezekiah. Verses 12 — 
26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring ruin upon 
him, for his high boastings, and for his contempt against the Lord. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xix. 21 — 34, that the Lord encouraged the 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, and the daughter of Jerusalem, to 
despise the king of Assyria, whom he had determined to punish for 
his disrespect ; and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
on the prayer offered by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2 Kings, 
xix. 35, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 21, that the Lord sent his angel into the 
camp of the king of Assyria and slew his mighty men, leaders and 
captains. Verse 27 promises the king of Judah’s liberation from 
the yoke of the king of Assyria. So we find, 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that 
Hezekiah rebelled against tlie king of Assyria, and served him not 
afterwards. It was not Hezekiah alone that, in the beginning of his 
reign, acknowledged dependence upon the king of Assyria, but bis 
father Ahaz also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and 
sued to him for protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel 
when Hezekiah was only a (diild. (2 Kings, xvi. 7 and 8.) 

The public may now judge whether or not the above circums- 
tances, and the contents of chapters vii. and viii. noticed in the pre- 
ceding pai-agraphs, determine the application of verses 6 and 7 of Ch. 
ix. of Isaiah to Hezekiah, who “ did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord removed high places “ broke the images and cut 
down the groves;” “trusted in the T^rd God of Israel;” “clave to 
the Lord, and departed not from following him “ with whom the 
Loid icas who “prospered whithersoever he went:’* and prior 
and subsequent to whose reign, “ was none like him among all the 
kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3 — 7.) And they may also decide 
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whether the delivery of Israel from the attack of the Assyrians, and 
the punishment inflicted upon the king of Assyria in the prescribed 
manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, or that of Jesus Christ. 
If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii.— x. and xxxix. of Isaiah 
with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a 
still clearer view of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix. 6, 'who was called 
Hezekiah, God my fitrength,** ** Immanvely^^ God with “Won- 
derful, Counsellor, mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, 
the Prince of Peace human beings, and even inanimate objects, 
were designated by tlie same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in 
pp. 240, 242, 243, 27/) and 276 of my Second Appeal without being 
held up as the most high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the difference between “ to be and “ to be called ” is 
worth observing, as I noticed in the note at p. 275, ‘^jecond Appeal, 
to which I beg to refer my readers. As to the phrases “ no end,’’ “ for 
ever,” or “ everlasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when applied 
to creatures, are always to be taken in a limited sense, the former 
signifying plenteoiisness, the latter, long duration, as I observed in 
note, p, 234 of the Second Appeal. VtdeGen., xlix. 26 ; Heb., iii. 6. 

St. Matthew, in an accommodated sense, applies Isaiah, ix. I, 2, to 
Jesus, whose spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zebulun, 
and the land of Napht^ilim and Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in 
the same way as in Hezekiah’s reign their inhabiUints were saved 
from the darkness of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christians lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following 
observations. The sum total of their argument is derived from the 
following verse, Matt., i. 23 : “ And they shall call his name Imma- 
nuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us.” This name is 
composed of three Hebrew words, “ Emma ” Dy with ; “ noo,” ^3 
us; “el,” God ; that is, with us God ; hence the advocates for 
the Trinity conclude that Jesus is here called God, and that he must 
therefore be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings are 
not, in common with Jesus, called by designations compounded with el, 
or God, in the sacred writings, or whether the term el is exclusively 
applied to Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention to the 
above-stated conclusion. Gen., xxxii, 24 : “ And Jacob was left alone, 
and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.’* 
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Verse 30 ; “ And he (Jacob) called the name o£ tlie place 
PenieZ : for 1 have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.’* 
Here the place is called the face of el (God,) and the angel who 
wrestled with and blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is styled el 
(God.) Vei’se 28 : “ And he (the angel) said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but IsracZ ; for as a prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast 'prevaiUd," As Jacob in wrestling wath the 
angel, shewed him his power and prevailed, he was called Israel, the 
prince of God, or, properly speaking, the prince of the angel ; for it 
would be the grossest blasphemy to say that Jacob wrestled with the 
Almight}’^ God, and prevailed over him. So we finddn Gen. xlvi., 17, 
MalchieZ,” that is, “ my king God Han., viii. 16, “ GabrieZ, ” 
mighty God 1 Ohron., xv. 18, “ JaazieZ,” “ strong God verse 20, 
JehieZ,” ^‘living God 1 Sam., viii. 2, “ The name of his first-born 
was JoeZ,” that is, “Jehovah God.” 

Moreover, the very term Immanuel is applied immediately in 
Isaiah, vii. 14, to the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king 
of Syria, and that of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz ; but none 
esteemed him to be God, from the application of this term to him. 
Besides, by j-eferring to Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, on the explana- 
tion of the word (or God,) we find “ that Cliristian Emperors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries would suffer themselves to be addressed by 
the style of “ ijour dloinity*' “ your Godship.^* And also by referring 
to the Old Testament we find the terms DVT3S elohim, or 
God, often applied to superiors. No one, therefore, can be justified 
in charging the apostle Matthew with inconsistency, on account of his 
having used, even in an accommodated sense, tlie phrase Immanuel,” 
for Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord of the dews and Gentiles. 

The Editor denies the tmth of my assertion in tlie Second Appeal, 
(p. 241,) that David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm 
Ixxxix. and insists that Jehovah and the future Messiah only are 
styled the holy one. I therefore beg to refer my readers to the whole 
context of the Psalm in question, a few passages of which I hera 
subjoin. (Ver. 19.) “ Tlien thou spakest in vision to thy holy oiie, and 
saidst (ver. 20) 1 have found David, my servant ; with my holy oil 

Ezekiel, xxxi. 1 1 j D'*p bS “ The mighty one of the Heathen.” Exod, xv. 15 : 
lbs '* The inighty men of Moab.” 1 Sum., \xviii. 13 : trv'Si Drrbs 
“I saw God,” that is l^amnel. Exod., xxii. 8 : Dxibsn ^ “ To the Gods 
that is the Judges. * 
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have I aminted him.’’ (Ver, 26) “ He shall cry unto me, thou art 
my Father, AfF GOD, and the rock of A/F SALVATION. (Ver. 27) 
Also I will make him my lirst-born.” (Ver. 35) “ Once I have sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not lie unto DAVIDV (Ver. 38) But 
thou hast cast off and abhorred^ thou hast been wrath with thine 
anointedV (Ver. 39) “ Thou hast made void the covenant of thy 
servant.” (Ver. 44) “ Thou hast made his glory to cease.” (Ver. 45) 
“Thou hast covered him with shame.” The public now may judge 
whether the above sentences are applicable to king David, or to Jesus,, 
whose glory never ceased , — with whom God has never been wrath, 
and who cannot be sui^posed to have been covered with shame. 
Besides, it is evident from tliis passage, that the term “holy one” 
is applied to one constantly styled a servant. 

The Editor inquires, (p. 570,) what instances I bring that these 
names, peculiar to God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were applied to 
certain kings in Israel ; I therefore beg to refer him to the passages 
mentioned in pp. 156 and 157 of the Second Appeal, in which he 
will find the same epithets given to human beings, and even to 
inanimate objects. 

With a view* to deduce the Deity of Jesus Christ from the compari- 
son of Isaiah, xxviii. 16, with Isaiah, viii. 13, and with I Peter, ii. 
8, tlie Rev. Editor thus comments {p. 570) : “ The declaration is,, 
that J ehovah of hosts shall be for a stumbling stone, and for a rock of 
offence to the two hoxises of Israel : but after the delivery of his 
prophecy, was he this to them prior to the coming of Christ ? As the 
house of Israel w*as carried away captive a few years after the delivery 
of this prophecy, if not a year or two before, it is doubtful whether 
they ever saw this prophecy while in their ow*n land ; but Christ has 
been a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to all of every tribe for 
nearly eighteen centuries, while he has been a sanctuary to all w*ho 
trusted in him.” 1 need not prolong the discussion by pointing out^ 
that Isaiah delivered this prophecy in the reign of Ahaz ; that the 
captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place in the reign of 
Hezekiah, his son, and that of the other house, in the reign oF 
Zedekiah, the 9th king of Judah, from the time of Ahaz. As the 
Editor acknowledges the fact of the house of Israel being “ carried 
isway captive a few years after the delivery of this prophecy,” he will 
undoubtedly be persuaded to confess also, the circumstance of their 
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distress and misery just before, as well as during the time of captivity^ 
by an attentive reference to the sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chron. 
The necessary consequence, then, will be, that he will clearly perceive 
that the above-stated prophecy of Isaiah had been duly fulfilled long 
before Christ’s birth, the Lord of hosts having become for a stumb- 
ling-stone and for a rock of offence to the two houses of Israel, soon 
after tlie prophet’s declaration ; and that 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8, (“ The 
stone which the builders disallowed, the same Is made the head of the 
corner. And a stone of stumbling, and rock of offence, even to them 
who stumble at the w ord, being disobedient,”) is but a general state- 
ment of the ill consequences attached to disobedience, whether on the 
part of Israel, or of the Gentiles, to the word delivered to them by 
Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus is here represented as a stone, 
rejected by men but chosen by God ; and, consequently, he must be a 
stumbling-stone to those who reject him, stumbling at liis word. 
Common sense, if not biassed by early prejudice, is sufficient to decide, 
that a stone, which is chosen and made the head of the corner by a 
maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, made the head 
of the corner,” in verse 7, saying “ As to his being made the head of 
the corner by his heavenly Eather, this can no more affect his 
unchangeable Deity, than his being made flesh.” This is as much 
as to say, that the circumstance of his being made the head of the 
corner is as much a proof of his changeable nature as the fact of his 
being made flesh ; for were we to admit, that the circumstance of an 
object being made flesh, or matter, which he was not before, doe& 
not evince the changeableness of the nature of that object, we must 
then be at a loss to discover even a single changeable object in the 
world. If one’s being made flesh, and his growth and reduction, iu 
the progress of time, should not be considered as an evidence of a 
change in him, every man might claim the honour of an immutable 
nature, and set up as God made flesh. 

The Editor says, (p. 571,) that I attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 
J, ( ‘The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in tlie desert a high- way for our God,’) by 
coupling it with Malachi iii. 1, ( ‘ Behold, I will send my messenger^ 
and he shall prepare the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shaE suddenly come into Ids temple, even the messenger of the covenant 
whom ye delight in ; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts,’) 
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^nd coniining his animadversions to the latter.** I trust, the Editor, 
by referring to Mark, i. 2, 3, will find, that in coupling the above 
Terses, I did no more than follow the example of that Evangelist, 
who also coupled tliem in his Gospel. As the explanation, adopted 
by me, of the prophecy of Malachi, fully explains the^passage of Isaiah, 
I confined my animadversion to the former ; for, we find in the book 
*of that prophet, distinct and separate mention of Jehovah, and of 
the Messiah, as the messenger of the covenant : J ohn, therefore, ought 
to be considered as the forerunner of both, and as the />7*cpa?’er of the 
way of both ; in the same manner as a commander, sent in advance to 
•occupy a strong post in the coimtiy of the enemy, may be said to Ije 
preparing \the way for the battles of his king, or of the general, whom 
the king places at the head of his army.” (Second Appeal, pp. 24.3, 
244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that “ The fact is, 
that Malachi does not mention two; it is dehovah who was suddenly to 
«came into his temple; and afterwards, Jehovah and the Messenger of 
the covenant are identifie<l by tlie prophet’s” adding, “he shall come,*’ 
not “they.” But we find, in the original Hebrew, Malachi, iii. 1, “and 
“the messenger of the (covenant,” with the conjunction “and,” after 
the mention of the Lord. It is, therefore, evident, that the messenger 
of the covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor 
supposes that “Malachi does not mention two,” I am unable to guess. 
We find also, immediately after the mention of “the niessenger of the 
■covenant, whom ye delight in,” the prophet adds, “Behold, he shall 
come, saith the Lord of liosts,” as the saying of Jehovah. — How can 
the mention of the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, by 
the Deity, prove the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were 
we to admit, that every being spoken of in the third person by God, is 
identified with God, the number of identified Gods must, in that case, 
amount at least to thousands in the sacired Avritings. It is w^orth 
observing, that in the original Hebrew, “the messenger of the covenant” 
stands as nominative to the verb or “ shall come,” with the pro- 
noun “he.” The verse thus stands in the original : “ Behold, I will 
eend my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me ; and 
the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple ; and 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; behold, he siiall 
come, (or, IS COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts.” The Editor adds, 
“That Jesus is Jehovah, mentioned in Isaiah, xl. 3, whose way Jolm 
was sent to prepare, is confirmed by the testimony of Zechariah, 
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and John his eon.’’ As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us 
to understand (Luke, i. 69,) that God hath raised up an hom of 
salvation for us in the house of his servant David.** In the evangeli- 
cal writings of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find Jesus represented 
by John, as mightier than himself. In John we find still more 
explicit testimony (i. 29). ** Behold the Lamb of Ged, who taketh 

away the sin of the world.” (30.) “ This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man who is preferred before me.” My readers may 
now judge whether Zechariah and John confirmed the identity of 
Jesus with Jehovah, or represented him as a creature raised^ and 
exalted by his and our Father, the Most High. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Isaiah, xl. 10, (“ Behold, the Lord God will come 
with a strong hand, and his arm shall rule for Jiim : behold, his reward 
is with him, and his work before him.”) with Rev., xxii. 12, (“Behold, 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be,”) I brought to their notice, ( in my 
Second Appeal p. 254,) Jolio, v. 30,22, “The Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all Judgment unto the Son and Matt., xvi. 
27, “ For the Son of Man shall come in the glory Of his Father, with 
his angels ; and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works.** To weaken the force of my argument, the Editor says, ( p. 
573, ) “These passages, however, do not in the least affect the question, 
which is not, by what authority Christ rewards, but whether he be the 
person described as rewarding : and this, these very passages confirm, 
particularly Rev., xxii. 12.” If in the administering of judgment and 
of reward, as well as in the performance of miracles, the authority by 
which these things are done should be considered as a matter of no 
consequence, the almighty power of Jesus, and that of several others, 
might be established on an equal footing. Is it not, therefore, a 
subject worthy of question, whether Josliua ordered the sun and the 
moon to stop their motions, by the authoriiy of God, or by his own 
power? Is it not a question worth determining, whether Elijah raised 
the dead by the authority of the Most High, or independently of the 
Almighty power ? But if we consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know tliat those prophets performed works peculiarly ascribed 
to God, by the authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not 
deem it also necessary to ascertain whether the authority to judge men 
and to reward them accordingly, as well as the power of performing 
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miracles* were vested in Jesus* by the omnipotent God, or exercised 
by him independently of the Father of the universe ? In point of fact, 
we find tlie following positive avowal of Jesus himself — “The Father 
judgetb no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son .'* — 
“ As I hear I judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.” 
Here the Editor offers the following exeplanation, saying, that “ All 
power, as to providence and final judgment, is committed to him, 
not merely as the Son, but as the Son of Man, the Mediator, because 
he made himself the Son of Man.” This amounts to the doctrine of 
the two-fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which I have often 
noticed. I may, however, be permitted to ask the Editor, whether 
there is any authority for the assertion that Jesus, as the Sou of Man, 
was dependent on God for the exercise of his power : but as the Son 
of God was quite an independent Deity ? So far from meeting with 
such authority, we find that Jesus, in every epithet that he was 
designated by, is described to be subject to and dependent on God. 
Acts, xvii. 31 : “ Because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, hy that whom he hath 

ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
HE hath raised him from the dead.” John viii. 28: “Then said 
Jesus unto them. When ye have lifted up the SOX of MAN, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do rwthing of myself ; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” xvii. 1,2: “Father 
the hour is come : glorify thy Son, that THY S( )N also may glorify 
thee. As thou hast given HIM power over all llesh, that he should 
give etenial life to as many as thou hast given him." Heb. i, 8, 0; 
“Thy throne, O GOD, is for ever and ever ; as ceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom ; Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." The Editor says, “ His 
glory he (the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divine nature 
he can never change.” I wish to be informed what kind of divine 
nature it was that could be divested of its glory and power, f even 
for a season. To my understanding, such divinity must be analogous 
to matter without space or gravity, or sunbeam without light, which 
my limited capacity, I must confess, cannot comprehend. 


^ John, xvii. 5 and 22 . 


f John, xvii. 2 ; Acts x. 38. 
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The Editor finally argues, that ‘"as the Father’s committing to the 
Son the entire work and glory of being the final judge of all, judging 
no man himself, does not change his glonous nature, so the Son’s 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man, in no way changes his 
original nature and godhead.” It is tine tliat God’s committing to 
the Son tlie authority of judgment, bestowing on the sun the power of 
casting light upon the planets round him, and enabling superiors to 
provide food and protection for their dependents, do not imply any 
change in his glorious nature ; for it is ordained by the laws of nature, 
that nothing can be effected, in this visible world, without the interven- 
tion of some physical means : but that the Son’s or any other being’s, 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man must produce at least a 
temporary change in his nature, is a proposition as obvious as any that 
can be submitted to the understanding. 

I have of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion 
in my Second Appeal, because it has no relation to the subject, and 
because I noticed it fully in another part of that publication, p. lo5. 

I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, alluded 
to by the Editor, as I have already considered that passage as fully as 
possible in the preceding Chapter, p. 02. 

The Editor next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6 : ” Thus saith the Lord, • 
the King of Israel, and his redeemer Jehovah of hosts, I am the first 
and I am the last, and beside me there is no God comparing it 
with Rev., i. 8, and xxii. 13. This argument has been already 
replied to in my Second Appeal ; it shall be again adverted to 
shortly. He then endeavours to prove that Jesus cannot be meant 
as prohibiting John from worshipping him in verse 9, saying, that 
In this book five persons address at different times ; two of the 
elders around the throne two angels, and he who is the grand speaker 
throughout the book — w’hom he, after the first chapter, often intro- 
duces without the least notice, while he previously describes every 
other speaker, with the utmost care.” The Editor, however, has 
quoted only instances in which John describes the two elders and the 
two angels in a distinct manner ; but I cannot find that he adduced 
ev^n a single instance where the “ grand speaker ” is “ introduced 
without the least notice.” Again, he says, ” How cWd Jesus forbid 
John to worship him, after he received worship by the command of 
God from all the angels ? ” I may be, on the same principle, justified 
in asking the Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, 
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while he knew that other angels of Gkwi, and even human beings, had 
received worship from fellow-creatures? Joshua v. 14; “And Joshua 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him,’* 
(the captain of the host of the Lord,) “What saith my Lord unto his 
servant?” Numb,, xxii. 31 : “And he (Balaam) saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, and his sword drawn in his hand, and he 
bowed down his head, and fell flat on his face.” Daniel, ii. 46 : “Then 
the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel.” 
As the Editor’s argument, therefore, must apply with equal force to 
angels as well as to J esus, it is quite plain that no conclusion can be 
drawn from it relative to the identity of the being who, in Rev. xxii., 9, 
forbids John to worship him. The fact is, that the word “ worship,” 
in scriptural language, is used sometimes as implying an external 
mark of religious reverence paid to God ; and since, in this sense wor- 
ship was offered by John to the angel, or to Jesus, he refused it, as is 
evident from the last sentence of verse 9, “ worship God and some- 
times the same word “ worship” is used as signifying merely a token 
of civil respect due to superiors : and accordingly, in this latter sense, 
not only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes 
or masters, used to accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviii. 26, “The 
servant, therefore, fell down and worshipped him,” and so in various 
other instances. It denotes, in this acceptation, merely a mark 
of reverence, which neither identifies those to whom it is offered 
with the Deity, nor raises them to a level with their Creator, the Most 
High. My readers will observe, that the author of the book of Revela- 
tion declares himself, in Ch. i. 17, to have fallen at the feet of Jesus ; 
and he speaks also, in Ch. v. 8, of the four beasts and fonr-and-twenty 
eldei-8 having fallen down before the Lamb ; avoiding, however, in 
these places, as well as throughout the whole book of Revelation, the 
use of the word worship to express the reverence shewn to the Lamb ; 
while to the words “ fell down,” when referring to God, he adds in- 
variably, “and worshipped him.” Vide Ch. vii. 11 ; xi. 16; xix. 4, and 
V. 14. 3rdly. He says, “ How could Jesus, who declares himself to 
b*e Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, reject worsliip from 
John ? ’* I do not wonder at the Editor’s entirely neglecting to notice 
my remarks on the terms “Alpha and Omega,” or, “the beginning 
and the end,” in the Second Appeal, p. 252, — to wit, “Alpha and 
Omega, beginning and end, are, in a finite sense, justly applicable to 
Jesus,” — when I find him regardless of the explanation given by John 
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lihnself respecting these terms, and by St. Paul, one of his fellow- 
labourers. Rev., iii. 14 : “ These things saith the Amen, the faiUiful 
and true witness, the heginning of the creation of God : I know thy 
works,” &c., Cor. i. lo : “The first-born of every creature.” 1 Cor.,. 
XV. 24 : “ Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to Ood^ even the Father. Verse 28 : “ And when all things^ 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him, that God may be all in all.” 

As to Rev., i. 8 introduced again by tlie Editor, the expressions it 
contains are given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it 
describes the speaker to be Him “ who is, and wlio was, and who is 
to come, the Almighty ” — an epithet peculiarly applied to God five 
times in the book of Revelation, and very often throughout the rest 
of the sacred writings, and which is but a repetition of what is found 
in the preceding verse 4th of that Chapter. Being equivalent to- 
“Jehovah,” it has never been applied to Jesus in any part of the 
Revelation, either separately or joined with the terms “ Alpha and 
Omega.” But, as I have already fully noticed this verse ini)age 112,. 
I Avill not return to the subject here. 4thly. The Editor urges, 

“ How could Jesus, who searches the heart, reject the acceptance of 
worship V” Tn answer to which I beg to remind him, that the pro- 
phets and tlie apostles also, as far as they possessed the gift of pro-* 
phecy, were able to discover what passed in the hearts of other men; 
or in other Avords, Avere “ searchers of hearts.” Thus, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Ch. v, verses 3, 4, 8, 9, St. Peter is represented as a 
searcher of the hearts; but he is again stated, in Ch. x. 25, 26, to- 
have prohibited tCornelius from offering him worship. And in 2’ 
Kings, vi. 32, Elisha is declared to have known what passed in 
the heart of the king, Avithout our therefore acknowledging him as an 
object of religious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vii. 17, 

“ The Lamb who is in the midst of the throne,” overlooking the appli- 
cation of the same AA’ord, “midst,” to the elders and the four beasts, in 
Ch. iv. 6. Besides, such a phrase as “ to sit AAutli the Father on his 
throne,” implies nothing in the book of Revelation except an acquisi- 
tion of holy perfection and honour, which Jesus, in common with every 
righteous Christian acquired through his merits. Ch. iii. 21 : “ To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my tlirone, even 
as I also overcame t and am set doAvn with my Father in his throne.” 
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In answer to his assertain, that it is ** the Lamb whom the blessed 
•constantly adore, crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” I 
beg to refer my readers to Gh. iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; nay, 
rather to the whole of that Chapter, where they will find that no men- 
tion of “ the Lamb,” or »1 esus, is once made. 

The Editor obsei’ves, (p. 577,) that ** in verses 5, 6, of Oh. xxi. 
another speaker besides the angel is introduced in an abrupt manner.” 
I therefore repeat verse 11, of Ch. xx. and verses 5 — 7 of Ch, xxi and 
leave my readers to judge whether or not the speaker is here intro- 
duced in the same abrupt*'^ manner as he alleged to be in Ch. xxii. 
12, accoi-ding to the interpretation of the Editor. Ch. xx. 11 : “ And 
1 saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away, and there w^as found no place 
for them.” Ch. xxi. 5 : “ And he that sat upon the throne said. 
Behold, I make all things new. And he said unto me, Write, for 
these words are true and faithful.” Ver. 6 : “ And he said unto me. 
It is done. I am Alpha and Omega,” &c. Ver. 7 : “He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things, and I will be Ids God, and he shall be 
my son.^* 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the 
following remark : “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language 
found in Ch. xxii, 6, ‘ Write, for these words are true and faithful * !” 
I hope he could not have intended to identify the speaker in Ch. xxii. 
‘6, who represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the 
speaker in Ch. xxi. 5, who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7,) 
“ I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language 
found in Ch. xxi. 5, is not “ the very same ” used in Ch. xxii. 6, since 
in the former the whole speech stands thus — “ Write, for these say- 
ings are true and faithful but in the latter we find only, “ These 
sayings are faithful and true ;” but not the verb “ write,** nor the 
casual preposition “ /or.” 

The Editor comes next to what he calls internal evidence ; 
saying, “ Internal evidence, however, demonstrates that this angel 
neither said, '* Behold, I come quickly,* (verse 7,) nor ‘ I am Alpha and 
Omega,’ (verse 13.) ” Let us now examine the context and the i^yle 


^ In the book of Revelation, John introdnces, about eighty times, different speakers, 
but not once without a distinct notice of the speaker in the context. In Ch. xvi, 34, 15, 
the day of the Lord is metaphorically introduced as a speaker. Vide 1 Thess., v. 3, and 
2 Peter, iii. 10. ^ 
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of the writings of the book of Revelation. Ist, There is not a single 
instance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeat- 
ed without the previous introduction of the speaker ; and in this 
instance we find an angel is previously introduced in verse 6, as the 
speaker of verse 7, The passage in question (verses 6 — 13) runs thus : 
“ And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful and true : and the 
Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew his servants 
the things which must shortly be done. (7) Behold, I come quickly : 
blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of this book. (8) I, John, saw 
these things, and heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me 
these things. (9) Then saith he unto me. See thou do it not ; for I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book : worship God. (10) And he saith 
unto me, Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the time 
is at hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; ho that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) 
And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. (13) I am Alpha and 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” I am, 
therefore, quite at a loss to comprehend how the Editor can justify 
himself in ascribing verses 6, 8, and 9, to one being, and verse 
the 7th to another, in which there is no notice whatsoever of a new 
speaker. 2ndly. There is only one agent in the whole train of these 
verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no Abiased mind can, in 
the face of all the rules of composition, reject the relation of a verb 
to an appropriate nominative standing before ?t, in order to refer the 
same to a noun which is not found in any of the immediately 
preceding sentences. 3rdly. Were we to follow the example of 
the Editor, and refer verses 6, 8, and 9, to an unknown angel, and 
verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I conceive we cannot do, without 
defying common sense, and all the acknowledged laws of grammar,) 
we must be totally at a loss to account for the strange conduct of 
John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to worship before 
the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though he saw 
and he^rd them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was 
subsequent to that of the angel. 4thly. Jolm himself exidains whom* 
he meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, identifying this angel 

50 
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with Jesus, expressly named in the first Chapter of Revelation. Ch. 
xxii. 6 : ** And the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to 
shew unto his servants the things which must shortly he done'" Oh. i. 
I : “ God gave unto him, (Jesus,) to show unto his 8em>ants thhvgs 

which must shortly come to pass.'' As, in the English version there 
is some difference, though of no consequence, in these two phrases, 
I therefore quote die original, containing the precise words in both 
instances. 

rots SovKolS avrov d ycvccr^at ev Ta€\L 

I hope now that the explanation of the author of the book of 
Revelation, joined with the above-stated circumstances, will not fall 
short of producing conviction in the mind of the Editor and my other 
opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel who is described in the latter end 
of Ch. i. 1, as being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16 : “I 
Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you tliese things in the 
churches." We find here two things distinctly : one. that Jesus 
designated as an angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. 
i. 1, all things which must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he 
sent his angel to shew to John and his other servaiitH these things in 
the churches, respecting the Christian dispensation, as expressly 
mentioned in verse 1 of tlie book of Revelation, as well as in Ch. xxii. 
16. iithly. I will now have recourse to the rule recommended by 
the Editor, “ that wlien tlie speaker is not expressly named, his 
language designates him.” As the phrase “I come quickly,” found 
elsewhere in the wok of Revelation, is used expressly by Jesus as 
speaker in five differqpt instances, (Ch. ii. 5, 16, Ch. iii. 11, Ch. xxii. 
12, 20,) we must naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, 
and must, therefore, refer the immediately following verses (8, 9,) to 
him, in perfect consistency with all other scriptural writings. It is 
not only in verse 9 that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and 
addresses Christians as brethren, but also in Matt., xii. 18, he 
represents himself as a chosen servant of the Most High ; and in 
xxviii. 10, and John xx. 17, designates the disciples as his brethren. 

If the Editor should say, according to the general mode of 
Trinitarian exposition, tliat the adoption of such designations was in 
reference to the human capacity of Jesus, he will perhaps give up 
the present difference from me, under the supposition that in this 
instance also Jesus calls himself a servant of and his followers 
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brethren, as well as forbids John to worship him, merely in his 
human capacity. 

I now conclude my reply to this branch of the Editor s argument, 
with a few remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as 
“ Is it that the Son of God, after receiving the worship of the highest 
archangel at God’s express commands forbade John to worship him ?” 
&c. I would ask, in turn ; Can any man be justified in ascribing Deity 
to one whose language is this : ‘‘ As I received of my Father ” (Rev., 
ii. 27); I have not found thy works perfect before God” riii. 2), 
“ I will confess his name before my Father, and before his angels ” 
(verse o) ; “ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God : 1 w'ill write upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God, which cometli down out of heaven from 
my God'" ? (Verse 12.) Is it consistent with the nature of God to 
acquire exaltation through merit : — Chap. v. 12 : “ Saying with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to vecexve power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. ” Ch. iii. 21 : “To him that overcometh will 1 grant to 
sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne."' ? Is it becoming of the nature of 
God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being : “ Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
THY WAYS, thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear thee, 0 Lord, 
and glorify tuy name ? for thou only art holy, ” &c. Ch. xv. 3, 4 ! 
Is not the Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned separately 
and distinctly from God : Ch. i. 1 : “ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him.” Verse 2 : “ Who bai-e record of the word 
of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ. ” Verses 4, 5 : “And 
peace from him who is, and who was, and who is to come ; and from 
the seven spirits which are before his throne ; and from Jesus Christ 
who is the faithful witness. Verse 9 ^ ** Eor the word of God and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. v. 9: “Thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us to God. ” Verse 10 ; “ And hast made us unto 
our God kings and piiests. ” Ch. xi. 1(5 : “ The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ. ” 
Ch- xii. 17 : “ Who keep the commandments of God, and have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.'" Ch. xiv. 12: “That keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. ” Ch. xxi. 23 : “ For 
the glory of God didjighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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John in ascribing to the Lamb most honorary epithets, those generally 
printed in capitals, takes great care in the choice of words, Ch., xix. 
16 : “He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” Ch, xvii. 14 : For ** he 
(the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings.” The apostle never 
once declares him to be “ God of Gods, ” the peculiar epithet of 
the Almigty Power. So the most holy saints sing first the song 
of Moses, and then that of tlie Lamb ; having perhaps had in view 
the priority of the former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3 : 

And they (the holy saints) sing the song of Moses, the sen^ant of 
God, and the song of the I.amb. ” 

In answer to one of the many insinuations made by the Editor 
in the course of his arguments, to wit, “ If this be Christ, what must 
become of the precepts of Jesus?” (p. 576.) 1 most reluctantly 

put the following query in reply : If a slain lamb be God Almighty, 
or his true emblem, what must be his worship, and what must, 
become his worshippers ? 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of .lesus Christ by comparing 
Isaiah, xiv. 23, (“ Unto me,” i. e., God, “ every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear,”) with Rom., xiv. 10 — 12, (‘* But why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
For we shall aU stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and 
every tongue shall confess to God. So then, every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God,”) I observed in my Second Appeal, that 
“ Between the prophet and the apostle there is a perfect agreement 
in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess through him^ before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand : at the same time both Jesus and 
his apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgment 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor is this, “ We here beg 
leave to ask our author, where the phrase through him is to be found ? 
it must be in the author’s copy of the prophet and the apostle — it is 
not in ours.” By these words the Editor clearly means to insinuate, 
that the words in question are gratuitously inserted in my explanation, 
and without any authority in the holy scriptures. At least I am 
otherwise at a loss to understand what he means by saying that the 
words of my paraphrase are not to be foimd in his edition of the 
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Bible ; for it would be unworthy to suppose of him that he wished 
to impress his readers with the idea, that I was quoting a partictdar 
passage falsely, instead of the fact that I was only giving my idea 
of its import. That I was fully warranted in my interpretation, I 
hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him to the following 
passages, in which it is expressly declared tliat it is throrigh Jesus 
that glory and thanks are to be given to God, and that we have 
peace with God : and also that it is by Jesus Christ that God judgeth 
the world. Rom., xvi. 27 : “ To God only wise, be glory through 

Jesus Christ forever. Amen.’* Ch. v. 1 : “We have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’* Ch. i. 8 : “I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ.” Ch. ii. 16: “In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men hy Jesus Christ ^ 2 Cor., v. 18 : “All 

tilings are of God, who hatli, reconciled us to himself hy Jesus 
Christ.'' John, V. 22 : “ For the Father judgeth no man, hut hath 

committed all judgment unto the Son.” After considering these 
texts, no one can, I tliink, refuse to admit the correctness of my 
assertion, that it is to God every knee shall bow through Christy before 
whose judgment-seat we shall stand, “ because the Father has com- 
mitted the office of final judgment to him^' as being founded upon the 
best authority that man can appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, 
to wit, “ It is Jesus that swears here by himself,’* I observed in my 
Second Appeal, “ How can they escape the context, which expressly 
informs us that Jehovah God, and not Jesus, swore in this manner?’* 
To this the Editor replies, that “ the Son was .Jehovah before he was 
Jesus,” &c. Is not this merely a begging of the question, inasmuch 
as one may equally assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before 
he was Moses or Joshua? 

He further says, that “Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there 
is salvation in no other.” I agree with the Editor so far as to declare 
Jesus to be, \mder God, the only Saviour mentioned in the records of 
the Christian dispensation ; but previous to his birth there were many 
saviours raised by God to save his servants, noticed already in other 
places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xlv. 24, righteousness is used in 
such a sense as is principally applicable to the Son. I therefore 
transcribe the verse, that the reader may judge whether or not his 
position has any foundation: “Surely, shall one say, In the Lord 
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have I righteousness and strength : even to him shall men come ; 
and all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed/* 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the cir- 
cumstance of his being figuratively represented as the husband or the 
supporter of his church, John, iii, 29, £ph., v. 23, and also God*s 
being called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5. I requested in 
my Second Appeal, that “ my readers would be pleased to examine 
the language employed in these two instances. In the one God is re- 
presented as tlie husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to be the husband, or the head of his followers : there 
is, therefore, an inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and 
to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself shows the relation that existed 
between him and his church, and himself and God, in John, xv. i : * I 
am the true vine, and my father is the husbandman.’ Verse 5 : * I am 
the vine, ye are the branches, &c. Would it not be highly unreason- 
able to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus between God 
himself, and his church ? The Editor has not taken the least notice 
of this last argument; he only glances over the former, saying, 
(p. 579) “ Had our author examined the context witli sufficient care, he 
would have found that those to whom God declai'es himself the husband, 
are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only one branch 
of his church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in opposition 
to the Jews, the children of the married wife.” I wonder how the 
choice of the designation ** thy Maker,” in Isaiah, liv. 5, in preference 
to others, and its true force, could escape the notice of the Editor, as 
the phrase “ thy Maker is thy husband ” implies in a general sense 
that whosoever is the maker is also the preserver, and consequently, 
God is the husband, or the preserver, of all his creatures, including 
the Jews more especially as his chosen people. I, however, wish to 
know how the Editor justifies himself in concluding real unity between 
Gk)d and Jesus from the application of the term husband to them, 
while Jesus declares tlie relation between God, himself, and his 
church, to be such as that existing between the husbandman, the 
vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Jer., xxiii. 5, 6, (“I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper — and this is 
his name whereby he shall be called, the lord our righteousness,*’) 
with 1 Cor., i. 30, Christ ^esus, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
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and righteousness/* &c.) I replied, in my Second Appeal, that I 
only refer my readers again to the passage in Jer. xxxiii., 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called * the lord our righteousness,* and to the 
phrase, ‘ is made unto us of God* found in the passage in question, 
and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and also to Cor., v. 21 
‘ that we might be made the righteousness of God in him ; * where 
St Paul says, that all Christians may * be made the righteousness of 
God ’* to which the Rev. Editor thus replies (p, 480) ; “ This 
does not at all affect the question in hand, which is simply, whether 
this righteous branch of David, this king, who shall reign and 
prosper, be Jesus Christ or not: and to prove this, we need only 
call in the testimony of the angel to Mary, Luke, i. 82, 33, ‘ The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father, David : And he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.* ’* The Editor here 
overlooks again the force of the phrase, “ God shall (jive unto him 
(Jesus) the throne of his father David,’* implying, that the throne and 
exaltation which Jesus was possessed of, was but the free gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, “ being made of God,” 
** God shall give unto him,” &c., the Editor adds, that, “relative to his 
* being made of God our righteousness to us,’ this can of course make 
no alteration in the Son’s eternal nature.” I, therefore, beg to ask 
tlie Editor, if one’s being made by another anything whatsoever that 
he was not before, does not tend to prove his mutable nature, what 
nature, then, can be called mutable in this transitory world ? The 
Editor again advances, that Jesus “was Jehovah before he became 
incarnate,” &c. This is a bare assertion which I must maintain to 
be without any ground, unless he means to advance the doctrine, that 
souls are emanations of God and x^roceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, “ Jehovah our righteousness,” the 
Editor says, “ We may observe, that it is the church of Clmst, the 
holy Jerusalem, who bears this name, to the honour of her glorious 
head and husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her righteousness.” 
(p, 581.) Let UR reflect on this answer of the Editor. In the first 
place, the term Jerusalem, in Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association 
with the term “Judah,” is understood as signifying the well-known 
holy city in that kingdom, having no reference to the churcli or 
followers of Christ. In the second place, if the Editor understands 
by the term “Jerusalem ” here, the church of Christ, and admits 
of Jerusalem being figuratively called “Jehovah our righteousness,” 
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on the gTonnd that Christ is its head, and that, consequently, it 
bears that name “to the honour of her glorious head,” though, in 
reality, different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject tho 
figurative application of tlie phrase “ Jehovah our righteousness “ 
to Jesus, on die same grcAind and same principle, which is, that aa 
Jehovah is the head of Christ, consequently Christ bears this name 
“to honour of his head,"' though, in reality, different from and 
subordinate of God ? Vide. 1 Cor. xi. : “ But I would have you know, 
that the head of every man is Chirst, and the head of the woman is 
the man, and the hkad of Ciikikt is God.” 

The Editor sliews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women 
wish to be called by the name of a husband, to have their reproach 
taken away. Pie must also know that thousands of sons and descen- 
dants are called by the name of one of their fathers, and servants by 
the name of their masters, to die honour of tJie father or the master. 
Fzde, Isaiah xlviii. 1 ; Gen., xliii. 6 ; Hosea, xi. 8, 9 ; I^xod., xxiii. 21. 
The Editor then proceeds to divide the honorary names, found in 
scripture, into two kinds : one given by men, and die other by God ; 
but he must know that the names given by prophets, or by common 
men, if used and confirmed by God, or by any of the sacred writers, 
become as worthy of attention as if they had been bestowed origi- 
nally by the Deity himself. 

The Editor again uses the following words : “ The incommuni- 
cable name Jehovah, the self-existent,” from the verb n]n hmca\ 
“ to be “ or “ to exist,” wliich is applied to no one throughout the 
scriptures besides die sacred three,*’ We know very numerous 
instances in which the name “Jehovah ” is applied to die most sacred 
God, but never met with an instance of applying to two other sacred 
persons the simple term “Jehovah.” I wish the Editor had been 
good enough to have taken into consideration that this is the very 
point in dispute, and to have shewn instances in which the second 
and third persons of the Deity (according to the Editor’s expression) 
are addressed by this name. He further observes, that “ no one 
supposes that Jehovah-Jireh, “ God will see or provide,*’ given by 
Abraham to the place where he offered Isaac was intended to deify 
that place, but to perpetuate the fact that the Lord did there provide 
a sacrifice instead of Isaac ; — that Jehovah-nissi, “ God, my banner,” 
given, by Moses to bis altar, intended anything more than that God 
was his banner against the Amalekites; — that Jehovah-tsidkenu, 
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** Jehovah our righteousness/’ the name by which men should call 
Jerusalem, or Christ’s church, was intended to deify her, but to 
demonstrate that her Lord and head, who is righteousness, is indeed 
Jehovah.” Here I follow the very same mode of interpretation 
adopted by the Plditor, in explaining the same phrase, “ The Lord 
our righteousness,” found in Jer., xxiii. C, referred to the Messiah ; 
that is, the application of this phrase to the Messiah does not deify 
him, but demonstrates, that his P'ather, his employer, his head, the 
Most High, who is his righteousness, is the Lord Jehovah ; so that 
the consistency cannot be overlooked which prevails through all the 
phrases of a similar nature ; for as Christ is represented to be the 
head of his church, so God is represented to be the head of Christ, 
as I noticed in the foregoing page. Lastly, the Editor says, “ Com- 
pound names, tlierefore, do not of themselves express Deity, but they 
express facts more strongly than simple asseitions or propositions.” I 
am glad to observe that he differs f l om a great many of his colleagues, 
in their attempt to deify the Messiah from the application of the above 
phrase to him ; but as to the facts demonstrated by this phrase, they 
may be easily ascertained from comparing the application of it with 
that of exactly similar phrases to others, as I have just observed. 

The Editor now mentions (p. 583) a few more passages which, 
he thinks tend to “illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature 
of the Son. In Jer., v. 22^ we have this expostulation: *Fear ye not 
me? saitli the Lord. Will ye not tremble at my presence who have 
placed the sand for tlie bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it 
cannot pass it, and though the waves tosvs themselves, yet can they not 
prevail.’ Tliis however is only a part of that work of creation ascribed 
to him who, while on earth, exercised absolute dominion over the winds 
and the waves in no name beside his own2' But what this passage of 
Jeremiah has to do with the divine nature of Jesus, I am unable to 
discover. The Editor might liave ^luoted at this rate all the passages 
of the Old 1 estament that ascribe to God the supreme control over 
the whole world as evidence in favour of tlie Deity of Jesus as he was 
sure to find always many persons of the same persuasion to applaud 
any thing offered in favour of tlie Tiinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exercised absolute ‘dominion over 
the winds and the waves in no name beside his own,” I beg to quote 
John, X. So, to shew that whatever power Jesus, in common with other 
prophets, exercised over wind and water while he was on earth, he did 
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it in the name of Ood. “ Jesus answered them, I told you and ye 
“believed not ; the works that I do in my Father^ s name they bear 
witness of me.” “And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.” I say Jesus in common with 
other prophets, because both Elijah and Elisha the prophets exercised 
power over wind and water and other things, like Jesus, in the name 
of the Father of the universe. 1 Kings, xvii, xviii, 44. 4;), and 2 
Kings, ii. 21 ; sometimes without verbally expressing the name of 
Ood ; Ch. V. 8—13 & 27. Ch. ii. 10. 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “ epithet God is 
frequently applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside the Supreme 
Being” tlie Editor observes that “this objection Jeremiah cuts up, Ch. 
X. ii. ‘the Gods that have not made the heavens and the earth even they 
shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens which 
•declaration sweeps away not only the Gods of the heathen but all 
magisterial Gods and even Moses himself as far as he aspired to the 
godhead. But from this general wreck of onr author’s Gods, Clirist is 
excepted, he having made these heavens and laid the foundation of the 
earth.” Let us apply this rule adopted by the Editor respecting the 
prophets, to Jesus Christ. We do not find liim once represented in the 
scriptures as the maker of heavens and earth ; this peculiar attribute 
having been throughout the whole sacred writings ascribed exclusively 
to God, the Most High. As to the instances pointed out by the Editor, 
Hebrews 1, 10 and Cor., i. 17, T fully explained tliem in pp. 343 and 
346, as having reference to God the Father of the universe. Moreover 
we observe in the New Testament, even in the same book of Hebrews, 
that whatever things Jesus made or did, he accomplished as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God. Heb., i, 2 : “Whom he hath appointed heir 
■of all things hy whom also he made the worlds.” Ephes., iii. 9 : “Who 
•created all things hy Jesus Christ.” It would indeed be very strange 
to our faculties to acknowledge one as the true God, and yet to maintain 
the idea that he created things by the directions of another being, and 
was appointed as heir of all things by that other. Again in pursuance 
of the same rule of the Editor I find that Jesus like other perishable 
Oods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards by his 
Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even without 
suffering him to die and be buried for a single day. My readers may 
now judge whether Jesus Christ be not included in common with 
other perishable Gods in the niie laid down by the Editor. 
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To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circum* 
stance of his being a searcher of hearts, to execute judgment, Rev. ii. 
23, and also quotes Heb. i. 3. Having examined these arguments in 
pages 344 and 393, 1 will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, “We are hence assured that the Father 
who perfectly knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so 
entirely as to judge no man himself, without knouring his infinite 
fitness for the work.” It is evident that the Father did not commit 
to the Son all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, 
without qualifying him for so doing ; that is, without giving him the 
power of knowing all the events of this world in order to the distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments. Matt, xxviii. 18 : “ all 'power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Notwithstanding this, the 
power of knowing those things that do not respect the execution of 
judgment by the Son, is not bestowed upon him, and the Son, there- 
fore, is totally ignorant of them. Mark xiii. 32 : “ But of that day 

and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven ; neither the Son, but the Father.” No one destitute of the 
power of omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by 
any sect that believe in revealed religion. 

He quotes lleb. iv. 13, “ Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and open unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do,” in order to corroborate the 
idea that Christ knew all the secrets of men. Supposing this passage 
to be applicable to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea 
than what is understood by Rev. ii. 23, which I have already noticed. 
But the Editor must know that in the immediately preceding verse, 
the word of God, pr Revelation, while figuratively represented as a 
two-edged sword, <&c., is in the same allegorical sense declared to be 
“ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” There is, 
therefore, no inconsistency in ascribing the knowledge of the intents 
of hearts to him through whom that Revelation is communicated, and 
who is appointed to judge whether the conduct of men is regulated 
by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 584) that “ in Ezekiel xxviii. &od says 
respecting a man who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, 
* Son of man, say unto the prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Ijord God, 
because thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God — behold 
thou shalt die the death of the uncircumcised, <&c.* How different 
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the Father’s language to the Son : * Thy tlirone, 0 God, is for ever 
and ever ’ ! Why this different language to the prince of Tyrus and 
to Jesus ?” Had the Editor attentively referred to the scriptures, he 
would not have taken the trouble of putting this question to me ; for 
he would have easily found the reason for this difference ; that is, the 
king of Tyrus called himself God, as above stated ; but Jesus, so far 
from robbing the Deity of his honour, never ceased to confess that God 
was both his God and his Father, ” (John xx. 17.) Also, that the 
prince of Tyrus manifested disobedience to God ; but Jesus even 
laid down his life in submission to the purpose of God, and attributed 
divine favour towards himself to his entire obedience to the Most 
High. Rom. v. 19 : “ For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by llie ohedienee of one shall many be made 
righteous. ” John x. 17 : “ Therefore doth my Father love me, 
heeause I lay down rny life, that I might take it again. ” Luke 
xxii. 42 : “ Father, if thou be willing, remove tliis cup from me : 
neverthless, not my willy but thine be done. ’’ As the conduct of the 
prince and that of Jesus towards God were quite different, they were 
differently treated by the F'ather of the universe. As to the above 
verse, (“ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever, ”) God does not 
peculiarly address eJesus with the epithet God, but lie also uses for 
the chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same epithet. 

The editor quotes 1 Cor, iv. 5 : “Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ; and 
then shall every man have praise of God.” The passage simply 
amounts to this Judge not either me or others before the time, 
until the Lord come, who will bring to light tlie dark and secret 
counsels of men’s hearts, in preaching the Gospel ; and then shall 
every one have that praise, that estimate set upon him, hy God 
himself, which he truly deserves. ” — Locke. 

It is not Jesus alone that was empowered by God to know and 
to judge all secret events, but on particular occasions others were 
intrusted wdth the same power as has already been noticed in page 393 
and will also be found in Daniel ii. “ I thank thee and praise thee, 
.0 thou God of my fatliers, who hast given me wisdom and might, 
and hast made knowm unto me now what we desired of thee ; for 
thou hast now made known unto us the king’s matter” and in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19 and 20 : “ And the king (David) said. Is not the hand of 
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Joab with thee in all this ? and the woman answered and said, — My 
Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know 
all things that are in the earth.” 1. Cor. \i 2 and 3. “Do yon 
not know that saints shall judge the world ? and if the world shall 
be judged by you are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? &c . ” Here Christian saints 
are declared to be judges of the deeds of the whole world, and of 
•course to be possessors of a knowledge of all events, both public and 
private, so as to enable them to perform so delicate a judgment. 
Besides a knowledge of future events is by no m eans less wonderful 
than that of past things or present secrets of hearts ; yet ive find 
all the prophets of God were endued with the former. 1 Kings 
XX. 22 : “ And the prophet came to the king of Israel and said unto 
him, go strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost ; for 
at the return of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee.” 
So we find the same gift of future knowledge granted to righteous 
men in numerous instances. 

He then cites Dan. i. and vii. and founds upon them the follow- 
ing question : “If then by natui*e he was not God, by nature the 
creator of heaven and earth, he and his kingdom must perish from 
under the heavens.” To this my reply is, that we find Jesus sub- 
jected to the death of the cross while on earth, and after the general 
resurrection, to him that put all tilings under him (1 Cor. xv. 28.) 
The son therefore is not by nature God, the creator of heaven and 
•earth. As to the sophistiy that attributes the death and subjuga- 
tion of Jesus only to bis human capacity, it might be ap].yicable to 
every individual, alleging that they being the children of Adam, the 
son of God, (Luke iii. 38) are possessed <if a divine nature also ; and 
that their death consequently is in their human capacity alone, but 
that in their divine nature they cannot be subjected to death. Vide 
pp. 355 — 356 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the epithet “most holy” found in Daniel ix. 
24, the Editor attempts to prove the eternal deity of tlie son ; for- 
getting, perhaps, tliat the same term “ most holy ” is applied in the 
scriptures even to inanimate things. Numbers xviii. 10 ; “ In the most 
holy place shalt thou eat it.” Exodus xxix. 37 : “ It shall be an altar 
most holy.” 

The Editor in noticing Hosea says that “tlie Evangelist’s quoting 
this passage ( ‘Ou^of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly shows that 
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It referrd to Christ as well as to Israel ; but the difference is manliest ; 
Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly rebelling against his father : 
Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature witli his father (as is 
every proper son) and did always what pleased him.” This asserUon 
of the Editor (that ‘Israel was God’s adopted son’) is I think without 
foimdation ; for they are declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of 
God ; but mere not, like Christ entirely devoted to the will of the 
Father of the universe. Deu. xxxii. 18 ; “Of the Rock that begat 
thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that formed thee.’* 
Exodus iv. 22 : “And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, even my first homr He then quotes Ilosea iii, 5* 
“Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God and David their king : ” on which he comments that David had 
then been in his grave— he could be sought only in heaven as David 
in common with other saints, could not search the heart and know 
the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy must be assigned to the son of 
David, the Messiah. I really regret to o])serve that as the Jews 
endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to the 
idea of Jesus being tlie expected Messiah, so Christians in general try 
to refer to Jesus any passages tliat can possibly be explained as bearing 
the least allusion to their notion of the Messiah, however distant in 
fact they may be from such a notion. By so doing they both only 
weaken their respective opinions. Tlie above citation on which the 
Editor now dwells is an instance. I^et us refer to the text of Hoses 
iii. 4 : “For the children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim. Ver, 5; 
Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God and David their king ; and shall fear the Lojtl and his goodness 
in the latter days.” Does not the poetical language of the prophet deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of every unbiased man that, after long suffeiings 
Israel will repent of their disobedience and seek the protection of 
their God and the happiness which tlieir fathers enjoyed during the 
reign of David, as it is very natural for a nation or tribe when oppos- 
ed by foreign conquerors to remember their own ancient kings ^der 
whose Governments their fathers were prosperous, and to wish a 
return of their reign if possible ? If the Editor insist upon referring 
this prophecy to Jesus, he must wait its fulfilment ; as Israel has not 
as yet sought Jesus as the son of David, the l^essiali, who was pro- 
mised to them. 
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The Editor says (page 586,) that Peter in Acts ii. 21, applies u> 
Jesus Joel ii. whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find 
Peter here quoting only a part of Joel ii. 32, “ and it shall come to 
pass that whosoever shall call on the .name of the I.ord shall be 
saved.’* So far from applying ^this to the Son and identifying him 
with God, the apostle explains in the immediately following verse 
(22) his nature and his total subordination to Grod : “Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which Ood did hy him 
in the midst of you The Editor then adds that Paul also ad* 
dressed himself “ to all who in every place call on the name of Jesua 
Christ our Lord.” (1 Cor. i. 2.) I therefore quote Locke’s paraphrase' 
on this verse, as well as his note on Homans x. 13, with a view to 
shew the Editor that the phrase ** call on the name of Jesus ” is not a 
correct translation in the English version. “ To the church of God, 
which is at Corinth, to them that are separated from the rest of tlie- 
world by faith in Jesus Christ called to be saints, with all that are 
everywhere called by the name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours.”^ 
(Locke oil 1 (’or. i. 2.) Note on Rom. x. 13, page 384 : “ Whosoever 
hath, with care, looked into St. Paul’s writings, must own him to be 
a close reasoner, that argues to the point ; and therefore, if in tho 
three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of the Gospel, 
I cannot but think that all that call upon him,’ verse 12, signifies all 
that are open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning “ of 
calling upon him ” v. 12, it is plain it must be the meaning of “ call- 
ing upon his name,” verse 13, a phrase not very remote from ‘naming 
his name,"’ which is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity, 2 
Tim. ii. 19. If the meaning of the prophet Joel, from whom these 
words are taken, be urged, I shall only say, that it will be an ill rule 
for interpreting St. Paul, to tie up his use of any text, he brings out 
of the Old Testament, to that which is taken to be the meaning of it 
there. We need go no farther for an example than the 6th, 7th, and 
8th verses of this chapter, which I desire any one to read as they 
stand, (Deut. xxx. 11 — 14,) and see whether St. Paul uses them here, 
in the same sense.” If tlie Editor still insists upon the accuracy of 
the translation of the phrase “ call upon the name of Jesus ” found in 
the version, he wdll I hope refer to Mathew x. 40, 41 and 41 : “ He 
that recoiveth you, receiveth rue and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me : 1^ tliat receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
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prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; &c. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward — when he will perceive that calling on the name of 
Jesus, as being the Messiah sent by God, is an indirect call on the 
name of God ; in the same manner as one’s yielding to a general sent 
by a king amounts to his submission to the king himself, and secures 
for him the same favour of the king as if ho had yielded directly to 
the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on account of its 
containing the phrase, “declaring unto man what is his thought.” As 
I have noticed this subject already, oftener than once, I will not 
return to it here. 

He again quotes Zech. iii. 2 : “ And Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Jehovah rebuke thee, 0 Satan ; even Jehovah tliat hath chosen Jeru- 
salem, rebuke thee : is not this a brand plucked out of the fire ?” 
The Editor then proceeds to say, that “ this passage, with ch. ii. 8, 
^Thiis saith tlie Lord of hosts, After the glory hath he sent me,’ and 
ch. xiii. 7, ^ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, against the man 
who is ray fellow, saith the Lord of hosts,’ forms anodier three-fold 
testimony of the distinct personality of the son, and liis equality 
with the Father.” I am unable to discover exactly what the Editor 
intends by his two hrst quotations. With respect to the former, 
that “Jehovali said unto »Satan, Jehovah rebuke tliee,” Ac., the Editor 
must be well aware that God speaks of himself, very frequently, 
throughout the sacred books, in the third person, instead of the first. 
Isaiah li, I ; “Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that 
seek the Lord,” &c, 1 J ; “But I am the Lord thy God, that divided the 
sea, whose waves roared : The Lord of hosts is his name.” Even in 
this very book of Zechariah, we find that the prophet speaks of him- 
self sometimes in the third person. Zech' 1. 7 : “ In the second year 
of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah,” &c. vii. 8 : 
**And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” <&c. 
Neitlier God’s nor Zechariah’s speaking of himself, in tlie third person, 
in poetical language, can be construed into a proof of the plurality 
of either of their persons, or of the equality of either with some other 
being. The fact is that Zechariah prophesies, in tlie second year of 
Larins, king of Persia, of the Lord’s will to build the second temple 
of Jerusalem, by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and S^muh; and to rebuke 
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Satan, who would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that 
undertaking ; as is evident from the following passage : Zech. i. 1 : 

“ In the eighth month, in the second year of Darius, came the word 
of the Ijord, to Zechariah,” 1(5 : “ Therefore, tlais saith the 

Lord, lam returned to Jerusalem with mercies ; my house shall be 
built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth 
upon Jerusalem.'’ ii. 2 : “ Then said J, Whither goestthou? And 
he said unto me, To measure Jerusalem,” Ac. iii. 1, 2 : “And he 
shewed me Joshua the high-i)riest standing before the angel of the 
Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And the 
Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rcliuke tliee, < ) Satan ; even the Lord 
that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked 
out of the fire ?” As to Zenibhahel the propliet says, iv. 9, “ The 
hands of Zcruhhabel have laid the foundation of this house; his 
hands shall al^orhiisli it,'' Ac. Uospecting Semuh, vi. 12, 13, ‘^Tbiis 
Kp(‘aketh the Lord of hosts, saying, lleliold the man whose name is 
Semxili ; and lie shall grow u[) out of his })lace, and yc shall build 
the Ttnnplo of tlie Lord : Even he shall build tlie temple of the Lord : 
and he shall bear tiie glory, iiml shall sit and lade upon his throne ; 
and he shall be a priest upon his throne ; and tlie counsel of peace 
shall be between them both,” — that is between Semuh and Joshua, 
mentioned in tlic immediately i)rec.ediiig verse 11. In the English 
version the meaning of the name of Semuh is used, viz., “Branch,” 
instead of Semuh itself, both here and in ch. iii. <S, and the commen- 
tators choose to aj)]‘)ly the name thus translated tq^ Jesus, though no 
instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ’s having lDt»en so called, and 
though the prophet expressly says, in ch. vi 12, “ whose name is 
Semuh.” lie is speaking of the skco.vh building of the temple, which 
began in the reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of 
Christ. Vidr the wIkJc book of Zechariah. 

The secoriil quotation is “ P'or thus saith the Lord of hosts, After 
the glory hath he sent me unto the nations which spoiled you; for he 
that toucheth you, toiiclieth tJui ajqdo of his eye.” (ii. 8.) The pro- 
phet here communicates to the })eople the words of God, that “ after 
he has sent me with his will, to the nalioiis who tyrannize over Israel, 
that'’’ he who touclies fsrael touches tlie apple of his own eye.” 


The m iliu ]r»’l>rtj\v sigiiilios “ tluil " uh well us “ for.” See }*arkhur''t’s 

Hebrew I^exicon. 


ol 
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Zechaiiah very often, in his book, introduces himself as being sent by 
God: but how the Editor, from the circumstances, infers the separate 
personality of the Son, of his equality with tiie Father, he will, I 
hope, explain. If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with 
that of him who says, in the verse in question, “After the glory hath 
he sent me,’^ (upon some ground that we knoAv nothing of,) he would 
be sorry to find at last, that he equalizes Zechariah, instead of Jesus, 
with God. 1 will, according to the plan already adopted, notice the 
third quotation, “ Awake, O sword,*’ (xiii. 7,) in a subsequent chapter, 
among the other ]»assages alluded to ij\. the second cliapter of this 
work. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Editor's Replies to the Arguments contained in Chapter II 
of the Second Appeal. 

To my inquiry in the Second Appeal, “ Have vre not his (Christ's) 
own express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he mani- 
fested were committed to him as the Son, by the Fatlier of the 
universe ?” the Editor thus replies in the negative (p. 588) : “ No; — 
that he was appointed by the Father to act as mediator between him 
and sinners, we have already seen ; for without this he could have 
been no mediator between his Father and his offending creatures.” 
Every unbiassed man may easily pronounce, whetlier it is consistent 
with any rational idea of the nature of the Deity, that God should 
be appointed by God, to “ act the part of a mediator,” by “ laying 
cutide his glory, and taking on himself the from of a servant and 
may discern, w'hether it is not most foreign to the notion of the 
immutable God, that circumstances could produce such a change in 
the condition of the Deity, as that he should have been not only 
divested of his glory for more than thirty years, but even subjected 
to servitude ? Are not the ideas of supreme dominion and that of 
subjection, just as remote as the east from the west? Yet the 
Editor says, tliat while he was stripping himself of his glory, and 
taking upon himself the form of a servant, he was just as much 
Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in common wdth* other Trinitarians, conceives, that 
God the Son, equally witli God the Father, (according to their mode of 
expression) is possessed of tlie attributes of perfection, such as mercy, 
justice, righteousness, truth, &c., yet he represents them so diffe* 
rently as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather vengeance ; 
and to the Son, rmlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is the Father, 
the first person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at tlie sinful 
conduct of his offending creatures, found his mercy so resisted, by 
justice that he could not forgive tliem at all, through mercy, unless 
he satisfied his justice by inflicting punishment upon these guilty 
men ; but the Son, the second person of the Gtxihead, though dis- 
pleased at die sins oi his offending creatures, suffered his mercy to 
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overcome justice, and by offering his own blood as an atonement 
for their sins, he has obtained for them pardon witliout punishment ; 
and by means of vicarious sacrifice, reconciled them to the Father, 
and satisfied his justice and vengeance. If the justice of tlie Father 
did not permit his pardoning sinful creatures, and reconciling them 
to himself, in compliance with his mercy, unless a vicarious sacrifice 
was made to him for tlieir sins ; how was the justice of the Son pre- 
vailed upon by his mercy, to admit their pardon, and their reconciliation 
to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an atonement for 
their sins? It is then evident, tliat, according to the system of 
Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion of mercy than tlie Father, 
to oppose to his justice in having his sinful creatures pardoned, 
without suffering them to exx)erieiice individual punishment. Are 
these the doctrines on which genuine (•hrislianity is founded ? God 
forbid ! 

If the first person be acknowledged to be jjossessed of mercy 
equally with the second, and that he, through his infinite mercy 
towards his creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atone* 
ment for their sins, we must then confess that the mode of the 
operation and manifestation of mercy by the first is strange, and 
directly opposite to that adopted by the second, who manifested 
bis mercy even by the sacrifice of life, wliile the first person dis- 
played his mercy only at the death of the second, without subjecting 
himself to any humiliation or pain. 

In answer to the Editor’s position, that Jesus, even as a mediator, 
was possessed of every power and perfection that was inherent in his 
divine nature, I only beg to remind him of a few sacred passages 
among many of a similiar nature : ‘John, iii. 35 : “ The J’ather loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into his hand.” Ch. xvii. 22 : “And 
the glory which thou gavest me, I have given them,” &c. Ch. v. 26 ; 

For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself.” Luke, i. 32 : “ And the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David.” Matt., ix. 8 : “But when 
the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such power to men.” Ch. xxviii. 18: “Jesus came, and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
On these texts I trust no commentarj^ is necessary to enable any one 
to determine whether all the power and glory that Jesus enjoyed 
were given him by God, or were inherent in his own nature. 
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The Editor again denies Christ’s having “possessed a single 
power, perfection or attribute, which was not eternally inlierent in his 
divine nature,” and defies me “ to point out one attribute of perfection 
in the Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has not been 
already shewn to possess.” T, therefore, take upon myself to point out 
a few instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar 
attributes of God were never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other 
human being who may have been, like J esus, figuratively called gods 
in scriptural language. Tn the first place, the attribute of being the 
“Most Fligh” or by which the supreme Deity is distinguished 

above all gods, is not found once ascribed to JesTis, though invariably 
applied to the P’ather tliroiighout the scriptural writings. Secondly, 
Jesus was never called almighty, or a term peculiarly used for 
the Deity. Nay, moreover, he expressly denies being possessed of al- 
mighty power. Matt., xx, : “ But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is xot mine io (rivK, l)ut to them for wlinm it is pkepared of 
MY Father.” Ch. xxvi. od : “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to MY F.vi'iTER, and he shall presently me more than twelve legions 
of angels V” Joliii, xi ll : “ Then tliey took away the stone fi’om the 
place where the dead was laid ; and Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said 
Father, 1 thank thee that thou hast heard //n?.” He also denies his 
omniscience. Mark, xiii. 32 : “ But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the So?i, but 
the Father.” Any being, if not supreme, almighty, and omniscient, and 
more especially, one subjected to the transitions of birth and death, 
must, however liigldy exalted, even l)y the title of a god, and though 
for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be considered 
a created being, and like all creatures, be in the end, as the apostle 
declares, subject to the Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed 
which the generality of Trinitarians profess, God is described as self- 
existent, having proceeded from none ; but the Bon, on the contrary, 
is represented as j)roceeding from the Father. Here even the orthodox 
amongst Christians ascribe ihe attribute of self-existence to the 
Father of the universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I observed, that “ the sun, although he is the 
most powerfid and most splendid of all known created beings, has 
yet no claim to be considered identical in nature witli God, who has 
given to the sun all the heat,” Ac. ; to which the Editor replies, 
What is the sun to his Maker ?” — wish he had also added, “ but 
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that which a son and creature is to his Father and Creator ?” When 
he again inquires, saying, “ If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has 
its Maker none ?” (alluding to Christ,) he might have recollected that 
neither the sun nor Jesus has ever arrogated to himself Godhead, 
but that it is their worshippers that have advanced doctrines ascribing 
Godhead and infinite perfection to these finite objects. Notwith- 
standing that we daily witness the power of the glorious sun in 
bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an infinite variety of 
vegetable and animal objects, yet our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in him only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and 
we offer worship and duty to him alone who has given to the sun all 
the light and animating warmth which he slieds on our globe. On 
the same ground, whether we understand from scriptural authority, 
that the supreme Deity made through Jesus Christ all the things 
belonging to the Christian dispensation, or everything relating to 
this visible world, (as interpreted by the irorshippers of Jesus,) we 
must not, in either case, esteem him as the supreme Deity, in 
whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but as an ins- 
trument. 

The Editor says, tliat though the power of effecting a material 
change, without the aid of physical means, be peculiar to God, ** yet 
this power Christ not only posses.sed, but bestowed on his apostles.’* 
Supposing Jesus alone had the power of effecting material changes 
without the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the same 
gift, it could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of 
this peculiar blessing of God and not his being identical or equal 
with him who conferred snch a jiower on liirn ; but it is notorious 
that Jesus was not at all peculiar in this point. Were not the 
miracles performed by Joshua and Elijha, as wonderful as those done 
by Jesus ? Did not Elijah bestow on his servant Elisha the power of 
effecting changes without physical means by putting his own spirit 
on him ? Is Elijah, from the possession of this power, to be consi- 
dered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, ii. 0 : ‘‘ And it 
came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, that 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Aak what I shall do for thee before I be 
taken away from thee. And Elisha said, I pray thoe, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said, Thou hast asked 
a hard tiling, nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from tkee, 
it shall he so unto thee ; but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah 
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•was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven, 12. And Elisha saw it, 
and he cried, My fatlier, my father ** &c. 14 : “ And when he had 

amitten the waters, they parted hither and thither, and Elisha went 
•over. 15. When the sons of the prophets saw him, they said, The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they came to meet him, 
and bowed tliemselves to the ground before him.” Besides, we 
Ifind in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding the power of 
performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they could 
not avail themselves of such a gift, imtil their faith in God was 
become firm and complete ; it is thence evident that God is the only 
source of the power and influence that one creature has over another. 
Matt., X. I : “ And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, 
he gave tliein power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” Ch. xvii 
16: “And I brought liim (the lunatic child) to thy disciples, and 
they could not cure him.” 19: “ Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast him out ? 20. And 
Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief ; for verily I say unto 
you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to another place, and it shall remove, 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 21. Howbeit this kind 
goeth not out but by 'prayer and fasting.” Mark, xi. 22: “And 
Jesus answering saith unto them (his disciples,) Have faith in God. 
23. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto- this 
mountain, Be thou removed,” 

In my Second Appeal I mentioned, that it is evident from the 
first cliapter of Genesis, tliat “ in the beginning of the creation, God 
bestowed on man his likeness, and sovereignty over all living crear 
tures. W^as not his own likeness, and that dominion, peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such a mark of distinction?” On which the Editor 
thus remarks : “ It is in reality asking, Did God make him cease to 
be a creature by thus creating him ? We presume he expects no 
answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that God, by bestowing on 
man his peculiar likeness and dominion, did not make him cease to 
be a creature, is he not, according to the same principle, obliged to 
admit the opinion, that although God raised Jesus above all, and 
bestowed on him a portion of liis peculiar power and influence, yet 
he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 
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In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of iiiany^ 
in which Jesus distinctlj^ disavows tlie divine nature, and manifests 
his subordination to Gk)d ; to which the Editor replies. ** Thej^' can 
prove nothing to his purpose, till they shew tliat his thus becoming 
incartante, changed that divine nature wljich he possessed from 
eternity,” etc. I therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Pklitor, 
whether the following passages found among those already quoted, 
do not prove the entire humanity of tlio Son, or (in the words of the 
Editor) a complete change in liis divine nature if he was ever pos- 
sessed of it? “As the Father gave me commandment , coen so I do^ 

“ Ic.AN OF MiNL o\NN SKLF i3t> NOTHING.” “ All that the Father givetli 
'tne shall come to me.” “ As my Father liatli taught me T speak these 
thhigs.” “To my Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” “ Behold my servant wiiom 1 have chosen.” If these decla- 
rations do fall short of shewing the human nature of the person who 
affirms them, 1, as well as the Editor, should l}e at a loss to point 
out any saying of any of the preceding proidiets, tliat might tend to 
substantiate their humanity. The Editor may perhaps say, after the 
example of his orthodox friends, that tliese, as well as other sayings 
to the same effect, proceeded from Jesus in his human capacity. 1 
shall tlien entreat the Editor to sliew me any authority in the 
scriptures, distingnisJiing one class of the sayings of -lesus Christ, as 
man, from another set of the same author as God. Supposing Jesus 
was' of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as tlie E{litvr believes 
him to be, liis divine nature in this case, before lii.s apjpcarance in 
this world, must l^e acknowledged perfectly pure and unadulterated 
by humanity. But after he had become incarnate, according to the 
Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of (Jod and man, possess- 
ing at one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? 
Was tiiere not a CTixVN(ii; of a pure nature into a mixed one ? I will 
not, however, pursure the subject further now, as I have already 
fully noticed it in anotlier place. The Editor adverts here to iJeb., 
i. 10 ; 1 Cor., xv. 24, 25 : but as 1 have examined the former and the 
latter in other places I will not revert to the consideration of them in 
this place. 

At p. 580, the Editor thus censures me : “ To say that in the 
mouth of the Father, ‘for ever and ever’ means only a limited period, 
is to destroy the eternity of God himself and he quotes, “Jehovah 
shall reign for ever and ever.” I have shown by numerous instances, 
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both in my Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms ‘‘for ever/^ 
“everlasting/’ when applied to any one except God, signify long 
duration : I therefore presume to think that the Editor might have 
spared this censure as being altogether undeserved. I will here, how- 
ever, point out one or two more passages in the moutli of the Father, 
which contain the term “for ever,’* and in which it can imply only 
long duration. Gen., xvii. b : “And I will give unto thee, and xmto 
thy seed after thee- -all the land oi Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session.” Jer., vii. 7 : “Then will J caxi&e you to dwell in this place, 
in the land that I gave to your fathers forever and erer^ Dan., vii. 
IS : “But the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom for ever, 
even for ever and ever.” Is the land of Canaan now in possession 
of Israel ; and will it remain in their possession after all rule, autho- 
rity, and power have been put doAvn, and after the Son has delivered 
up his kingdom to God the Father of the universe ? 1 Cor., 24, 28. 

The Editor in the course of this <liscussion notices Fhilip., ii. Or 
whence lie concludes that desu.^ was in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be ec[ual witli God, yet took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and became obedient to death : I will, therefore, lirst 
give the verse as it staiuls in the English version, and for the 
purpose of shewing the gradual i>rogre8s of truth, I will add some 
subsequent translation of the same verse, by eminently learned Trini- 
tarian authors, and linally transcribe it as found in the original 
({reek, with a verbal tran.slation. 

English version : Philip., ii. ti : “ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

Secondly. In a new tran.slation from the original Grcfek, by 
dames Macknigbt. J). D., verse (> thus stands: “Who being in the 
form of God, did not think it robbery to be like God.” So John 
Parkhurst, M. A., the author of a Greek and English Lexicon 
to the New Testament, avIu) was also an orthodox writer, thus 
translates, conformably to tlie opinion of Drs. Doddridge and 
Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox writers, (i>. 322) : “ Philip, ii. 
(i, TO €LvaL L(ra ^€<o to be as (icnl. So laa is most exactly rendered, 
agreeably to the force of lo-a in many places in the LXX., whicli 
Whitby has collected in his note op this place. The proper Greek 
phrase for equal to God is urov rw 0cw, which is used in John, v. 18 : 
‘ Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, but sahl also tliat God vr&s his Fatlier, 
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making himself equal with Qod' (This is not the only instance in 
which the Jews misunderstood Jesus, for in man}" other instances they 
misconceived his meaning. John, ii. 19, 21 ; vi. 41, 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, “ to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox 
writers, neither amounts to an identity of one with the other, nor 
does it prove an equality of the former with the latter. Gen., i. 26 : 
** God said, Let us make man in our image, and after our likeness^' 
1 Chron., xii. 22 : “ At that time, day by day, there came to David to 
help him, until it was a great host, like the host of God.” Ch. xxvii. 
23 : “ The Lord had said that he would increase Israel like to the 
stars of heaven.” Zech., xii. 8: “In that day shall the Lord defend 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and he that is feeble among them at 
that day shall be as David : and the house of David shall be as God, 
as the angel of the Lord before them.” 1 John, iii. 2 : “But we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like liim,'^ A'C, 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to tlie New 
Testament, renders the passage “ Non habiiit pnedfv loco similitu- 
dinem cum Deo,” “ He did not esteem likeness to (^od in the place of 
a prey.” The substance of this translation is adoj^ted in the Improved 
Version of the New Testament. 

Thirdly. The original Greek runs thus : 

12 3-^0 07 S ‘) ]0 Ij 12 

•os Cl' fiopcl^rf *f>eov vTTap-^ijjv ov;^, a^prraypLOv rfyy)craTO to uvai ttra Oiw 

12:) 4 5 0 7 H 0 10 11 12 ' 

“Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” 
Which words, arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus : 
“ Who being in the form of God, did not think of the robbeiy the 
being like God.” This interpretation is most decisively confirmed by 
the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter : 
“ Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but, in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem othei*s better than themselves,'’ Verse 4 : 
“ Look not every man on his own things, hut every man also on the 
things of others.” Verse 5 : “ Let this mind he in yon which was also 
in Christ Jesus'' Verse 6 : “ Who, being in the fonn of God, did not 
think of the robbery of being like God.” Verse 7 : “ But made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a sen^ant and 


^ We tirul the veil) rj*y€opai implying to esteem as well as to think, w'itli a simple 
aocuHativd, 2 Pet,, iii. 9 • msTtvc? Qpa8vTr]Tarf*lfovrT(\L “as some men count ttlackiiese” 
(properly speaking, “ think of slackness”). 
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was made in the likeness of men.” Where the sense of a passage is 
complete without introducing an additional word more than is ex- 
pressed, no one, tinless devoted to the support of some particular 
doctrine, would think of violating fidelity to the original text by 
interpolation in the translation. Here tlie apostle requires of us 
to esteem others^ better than ourselves, according to the example of 
humility displayed by Jesus, who notwithstanding his Godly appea- 
rance, never thought of those perfections by ivhich he approached 
man’s ideas of God, but even made himself of no reputation. It 
would be absurd to point out one’s own opinion of his equality with 
God as an instance of humility. How can we be following the 
example of Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, 
as the orthodt)x say, did not think even his Father higher than him- 
self? We, liowever, must not suffer ourselves as to be misled by 
any such orthodox interpretation, to entertain so erroneous an idea 
of Christ’s opinion of himself, bearing in mind that Jesus himself 
proclaims, “ My Father is greater than I.” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence 
between Christ and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, “ being 
in the form of God,” as the distinction between “ being God,” and 
“being in the form of God,” is too obvious to need illustration. Even 
Parkhurst, one of the most zealous advocates for the Trinity, thought 
it absurd to lay stress on the term “ being in the form of God,” in 
support of tlie Deity of Jesus Christ. (See p. 443.) “ perhaps 

from the Hebrew appearance and JlS) aspect. Outward 

appearance, ‘form,’ which last word is from the Latin forma, and this, 
by transposition, from the Doric vop<f>a for pop4>r). See Mark, xvi. 12, 
(comp. Luke, xxiv. 13) l^hilip., ii. (>, 7, where the 6tli verse refers 
not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real and essential God, or Jehovah, 
(though that he is so, is the foundation of Christianity) but to his glo- 
rious appearance, as God, before and under the Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the 
word “ form,” and of every authority, insist upon its implying real 
essence in the phrase, “ being in the form of God,” he must receive 
it in the same sense in the following verse, “ took upon himself the 
form of a servant”; and he must then admit and believe that Christ 
was possessed of the real essence of God and the real essence of a 
servant. How can we reconcile real Godhead with real servitude, 
even for a moment ? 
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Nor can the phrase, “ Was made in the likeness of man,” in verse 
7, be admitted to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can 
aDow that Samson is so identilied by the use of the parallel the ex- 
pression in Judges, xvi. 7 and 17 : “ I shall be weak, and be as a man 
“ And be like any man/’ In the English version, the word other 
is found ; that is, “ be like another man which is not warranted 
by the original Hebrew, as Mr. Brown, an orthodox commentator, 
justly remarks in the margin. 

The Editor says (p. dlK)) Relative to Christ’s being the first- 
born of eveiy creature, we rejJy with Dr. Owen, whose work on 
Sociniauisin has never been answered- - ‘It is not said Christ is 
' 7 rptiyroXTt<:os Jfrst-creatrd, but irptororoxo^ thr first -ho ni\ and Christ 
is so the first-born, as to be the only-begotten Son of God, is so the 
fii’St of every creature, that is, he is before them all, above them all, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them.” Although both “ lirst- 
createtl,” and “ lirst-born,” from the common acceptation of these 
words, equally imply a created nature, yet the reason for St. Paul’s 
choice of the word ” first-born ” is obvious : for when used in reference 
to a creation not produced in the natural course, lirst-born signities 
superiority to other creatures of the saint' chi.ss, and not ‘*an only- 
begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editor seem to suppose. I will 
here point out the sense in which the word “lirst-born” is used in the 
Scriptures, when tibviously not relating to natural birth. Exod., iv. 
22, we find in the mouth of .lehovah himself, Israel, designated by 
the terms, “my son, even my jirst -horn.'' Again, Jer., xxxi. 9: “I 
am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my jirsf-born." Psalm, Ixxxix. 
27 ; “I will make him (David) my first-born, higher than the kings of 
the earth." And now I will take upon myself to ask the Ivlitor, whether 
Israel, as w^ell asDavid, was so “first-born” as “to be the only-begotten 
son of God,” and was also “before all the creatures above them ail, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them or whether the designation 
was not rather applied both to the nation and to the individual because 
they were principal persons, and to shew that they were respectively 
chosen of God above the rest of his creation V Rom., viii. 29 : “ For 
whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many 
BEEraREN.” St. John defines what would be understood by the term 
“to be horti of God." Vide 1 Jolm, iv. 7 : “ Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God, and every one that loveth is bom of Qod, 
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and knoweth God.” Hence Jesus is considered and declared to be 
the head of the children of God. So the term “ only-begotten son ” 
signifies most beloved among children, whether natural or spiritual, 
and not an only son of a father ; as we find, in Heb., xi. 17, tliis very 
term applied to Isaac, tliough Abraham had another son by Hagar. 

As to his assertion, “Christ is no one of them,” (that is, of crea- 
tures) I only quote .a few passages in wliich Jesus himself and his 
apostles enumerated him as “ one of them.” Matt., xxv. 40 : “Verily, 

I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my hrctlircn, ye liave done it unto me.” Here it is the King 
and Lord, sitting upon the tlirone of liis glory at the last day, who 
is represented as styling the poor and helpless his brethren. Ch. 
xxviii. 10 : “ Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afarid : Go and tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee ; and there shall they see me.” 
John, XX. 17 : “But go to my brethren, and say unto them, 1 ascend 
to my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” 1 
Cor., ix. 5 : “As the brethren of tlie Lord and Cephas.” Heb;, ii. 11 : 

“ For he that sanctiiieth, ami they that are sanctified, are all of one 
(Father) ; for which eaixse he is not ashamed to call them brethren.** 
Verse 12 : “ Saying I will declare thy name unto my brethren. In 
the midst of the clmrcli will I sing praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s reliance on the subsequent verses to shew that 
the creation of all things was effected by C^hrist, I refer my readers 
to p. 338 of this Essay, where I observe, that the apostle Paul 
means, in this passage, only the creation of all the things in the 
Christian dispensatiem, as is explained in Eph., i. 21, 22, which 
represent Jesus as head over all things belonging to the church. 
I need not renew the subject of Revelations, repeated by the Editor, 
as I have already examined it. 

I have shewn, that whatever power Jesus possessed either as 
man, Son of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from 
the Father of the universe ; therefore the assertion of the Editor, that 
(“ certain powers were conferred on tTesiis, not as a man, but as the 
Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God”) is 1 presume, one of the 
mysteries of tlie doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile 
the passages, quoted in my Second Appeal, to this assertion? Let 
him answer what is there advanced, in tlie course of the discus- 
sion of this very subject, of a few points of which I beg to remind' 
him. 
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Istly. ** In John, xvii. 5, ‘And now, 0 Father, glorify me with 
thine ownself, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was,’ with the same breath with which he prays for glory, he identi- 
fies the ncktxire in which he does so, with that under which he lived 
with God before the creation of the world.” Is not this petition to 
God for glory, by the same person, who says he was with God before 
the foundation of the world ? Was he, before the foundation of the 
world, a man, or of a twofold nature, human and divine V If he was 
God almighty before the foundation of the world, how could that God 
implore another being for the restoration of the glory, -which he at 
one time had, but lost subsquently V 

2ndly. In John, viii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of him- 
self, but that God sent him. Does not he avow here, that his coming 
to this world was not owing to his own will, but to the will of another 
being? Was he not entirely at the disi)Osal of God, the Most High, 
even before his coming into this world? In Heb., x. r>-7, the apostle 
declares, that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saith, 
that God had prepared him a body, and that he comes to the world 
to do the will of God, Had be been God before he had come to this 
world, how could he, in common with all other creatures, attribute^ 
his own actions to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all the events 
of the universe ? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Hfeb., i. 12, “Thou art the 
same.” This I have fully noticed in another place. 

The Editor disapproves highly of my assertion, in the Second 
Appeal, “ Christ was vested wdth glory from the beginning of the 
warld.” I therefore beg to quote one or two scriptural passages,, 
which, I hope, wiU justify that assertion. 1 John, ii. 13 : “1 write 
imto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the begmn- 
ing.” Rev., iii. 14 : “ These things saith the Amen,— the beginning 
of the creation of God.” 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ ridi- 
culing the idea of Christ’s having two natures,” after I had declared 
that Christ “ lived with God before the creation of the world,’* and 
that would have been idle to have informed them, (the Je-ws,) 
that, in his ^itoere corporeal nature, Jesus was inferior to his Makerr 
and it must, therefore, have been his spiritual nature, of which he 
here avowed his inferiority to God.” I cannot perceive what contradic- 
tion there is in the assertion, that Christ lived in /he divine purpose 
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and decree ^ before the world was, and that he, not merely as a man, 
before the assuming of the office of tlie Messiah, was inferior to his 
Creator, but that he was so even after he had been endowed with the 
Holy Spirit in the river of Jordan, and with the power of performing 
miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Supposing he, like 
Adam, lived with God before his coming into this world, (according 
to the doctrines maintained by some Christians,) and afterwards waa 
sent to the world, in the body of Jesus, for effecting human salvation, 
as John the Baptist was esteemed to be hllijah, even this doctrine 
does not preclude us from rejecting the idea of a two-fold nature of 
God and man. 

The Pklitor says, tliat when “he (Jesus) emptied himself of his 
glory, did he lay aside his divine nature, of which his glory was 
merely a shadow?” and then he recommends me to reflect fora 
moment, on what the term glory implies ; “ miderstood either of 
praise or graiideui', it is merely the reflection or indication of a 
glorious nature.” 1 have reih'cted, for some years past, and do now 
seriously redect, < iL the divine nature, but I find it inconsistent with 
any idea I can a<luiit of the- eternal and unchangeable Almighty, 
that he should empty himself of his glory, (call it praise or grandeur,, 
w'hich you like,) though for a season, and should afterwards offer 
supplications for the same glory to himself, as if another being ; 
addressing that self as his oAvn father ; since God is often- 

declared to have hardened the heart of man so as to disqualify them 
from perceiving lus gh >17, instead of having degraded himself by 
setting aside his own title to praise, or the grandeur which is inherent 
in his nature. 

The Editor a<l(is, “ If it was deserved glory, it was that of which 
his nature Avas worthy and the Father’s giving it to him, when no 
being existed beside the sacred threCj was the Father’s attestation to 
the Son’s eternal Godhead.” If the Father’s giving to Jesus deserved 
glory should be acknoAvledged as amounting ‘‘ to his attestation to 

*** In John, xyH. r». He had it (the sauie glory) -witli the Father before the world waa, 
that is, in the Father's pvrpo--B ;ind decree. In the laiigiuigc of scripture, what Uod de- 
termines to bring to pass, iepresented as actually accomplished ; thus, the dead are 
represented as living, Luke xx., — 38. Believers are spoken of as alreadly glorified, 
Kom., viii. 29, 30. Thuig'^ tluit are not, ai*e called as though tliey -were, Rom., iv, 17. 
And in verse 12 of this chapter, J udas is said to be destroyed, though he was then living, 
and actually bargain iug with the priests and nilors to Iwtray his Master. See also verso* 
10; Eph., i., 4 ; 2 Tmi , i. 9 ; Rev., xiii, 8 ; Heb., x. 34. (Improved Versiod.) 
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the Son’s Godliead,” we imist be under the necessity of admitting 
the attestation of Jesus to the eternal Deity of his apostles, from 
the circumstance of his having given them tlie same deaet^ved glory ; — 
John, xvii. 22, “And the glory which thou hast given me I have given 
them,” &c. 

The Editor twice says, that “ Micah informs us that the Son is 
from everlasting.” I wish he had mentioned the Chapter and verse 
to which he alludes, that T might have examined the passage. 

He perhaps alludes to the phrase “ everlasting,” found in the 
English version, in Micah, v. 2: “Out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to ]3e j*alei* in Israel, Avliose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” 1 will therefore, quote Parkhurst’s 
explanation of the original lle]>re\v word obr which is translated 
in the English version “ everlasting and then notice the translation 
of this very Hebrew word, in nuin\' other instances, by the authors 
of the English version ; and lastly, 1 will repeat the context, that luy 
readers may l)e able to Judge whether any stress can be laid on the 
phrase alluded to by the Editor — First, from Parkhurst’s Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, and are used both as nouns and 

particles, for time hidden or concealed from man, as wcdl indefinite, 
Gen., xvii. 8; 1 Sain., xiii. 13; 2 Sam, xii. 10, and eternal, Gen., iii. 22, 
Psalm, ix. 8, as finite, Exod., xix 0 : xxi (>; 1 Sain. i. 22, compare verse 
28, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12; Isaiah, xxxii 14 ; as well past, Gen, vi. 4, Deut., 
xxxii. 7; Josh., xxiv, 2; Psaliu xli. 1-1, cxiii. 3; Prov. viii. 23, as 
future. It seems to be much vioiv fregnently used for an indefinite 
than for infinite, time. Sometimes it appears particularly to denote 
the continuance of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen., xvii. 13, 
Exod., xii. 14, 24, xxvii. 21, and al /rof., and sometimes the period 
of time to the J nbilee, which was an eminent type of the completion 
of the Jewish and typical dispensation, by the coming and death of 
Christ.” Secondly, the axithor of this Lexicon (though devched to the 
xjause of the Trinity) gives the translation of the term found 

in Micah, v. 2. In the course of explaining the force of the word 
says he, “ Micah, v. 1 , or 2, and his (the Messiah’s) goings 

forth have been from of old, from tlie days of antiquity.” 

Thirdly* jfrom the English version, Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, “Then he remem- 
bered days oj cldfi or Dbiy exactly as is found in Micah, v. 2. 
1 Sam., xaevii. 8, “ Those nations were of old,” for the same Hebrew 
term Dbiy- Deut., xxxii. 7, “ Remember the days of oldy' for the 
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same Hebrew word. Gen., vi. 4, “ Which were of old, men of renown,** 
for the same term Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, “ I have considered the 

days of old, and the years of ancient times.” Here the term mp 
which is rendered in Micali, v. 2, “ of old"* and the term trans- 

lated in the same verse “ everlasting,"* are both mentioned. Fourthly, 
the context is verses 2— 4 : Whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting : therefore will he give them up, until the lime 
that she which travailetli had brought forth ; then the remnant of his 
brethren shall return unto the children of Israel : and he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God,” &o. Can the plirases, “ his God,"" “ m the strength 
of the Lord,"" and ** his hretJtren,"" be consistently used for one who is 
the everlasting God V If so, how can we reconcile to our understand- 
ing the idea of the everlasting God’s reigning in the strength of an* 
other, having the Jews as his brethren, and looking up to another 
superior, who is designated by “ his God ”? If a body of men, distin- 
guished for their talents, learning, and situation in life, from time to 
time, be determined to support their long-established inventions, in 
defiance of scripture, reason, and common sense, how can truth make 
its appearance when so violently resisted ? In fact, verse 2 of Micah 
thus correctly stands : “ f)xit of thee (Bethlehem) shall he (the last 
expected Messiah) come fortli unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose sources-'* of springing forth have been from of ancient, from 
the days of old.” 

The Editor advances, that even son” implies an equality of 
nature with the Father; certainly it does so, when referred to one 
carnally begotten, but otherwise, it signifies a distinguished creature. 
1 Chron, xxviii. 6 : “ And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall 
build my house and my courts : for i have chosen him to be my son, 
and I will be his father.” Job i. 6 : “ When the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord,” &c. Is Solomon, because 
he is called a son of God, to be considered a partaker of the divine 
nature? Are the angels, designated “ the sons of God,” considered 

^ Tlit’Ho are the Heed of .‘Xbrahaiii atiid that of David, tlirougli wliich God declares, hy 
the moutliH of the ancient pi'oj»het»<, that he will raihe the MesHiah to save the world. -* 
Vide Parkhiu'Ht’K Hebrew Lexicon, ’* 3, The phice whence auv thing comeis. Job,, x-vviii. 
Isaiah, liviil. XI, Psabu Ixv. 9, Ixxv. 7 ; in which last passage, is urfed for that 

part of the heavens wlience the solar light cometh forth, i. e, the east. C-onip. 

pBalm xix. ft, 7.” Parkhiirst ftlaO rejects the popular meaning, saying, “ Not his (Messaib's) 
eternal generation from the lather, as this word has l>eeu tortured to frigiiifj.” 
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to be of tlie same nature witli: the Deity ? The Editor, however,, 
adds, (p. 594.) “ Oar author hints that in the sacred writings others 
have been termed the sons of God : this, however only proves, that 
Christ is, by nature, the son of God, while all others are the sons 
of God by adoption, or metaphorically.” To establish Christ’s being 
tjve only Son of God, he quotes Rom., viii 52, in whicli Christ is 
termed God’s own son ; and John, i. 16. where he says, that “the 
Holy Spirit also terms him, not merely the only son, but the only- 
begotten son of the Father.” I therefore (juote here verse 32 in 
question, with the preceding verse of the same (5iapter of Romans : 
“ What shall we then say to these things? If God be for ns, who 
can be against us ? He that sj)ared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not witli liim also, freely give us all 
things?” Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the unlimited mercy 
of God towards men, as manifested by his appoimnent of his own 
Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk of the life of that son, 
witliout limiting the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and denying 
to others the same distinction, who, in common with Jesus, enjoy it 
according to unquestionable sacred authorities. Dent., xxxii, 18 : 
“ Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful.” Kxod., iv. 22 : 
“ Israel is my son, even my Jirst-horn." 2 Sam. vii. 14 : “I will 
be his (Solomon’s) fathei*, and he shall be my son. If he commit 
iniquity, I will cha^tten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men.’* Did St. Paul mean to destroy 
the validity of these, as w'all as of many other texts to a similar effect, 
by representing C’hrist as the only being distinguished by the title 
of Son of God, and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon, and 
David, from this spritual dignity ? I firmly belive he did not. 

If a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight 
battles against those who committed depredations on his subjects, 
and bis son, so sent, gained a complete victory in that war, but 
with the loss of his own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or magnify 
the attachment of this sovereign to his people, one of his subjects 
declares tliat his sovereign was so deeply interested in the protection 
of lus people as to send his own son, even the most beloved, to repel 
the enemies at the hazard of lus life, and that he had not spared his 
own son in securing the lives of his people— does be confine the 
royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons of the king 
from that dignity ? I beg my readers wdll read Rom., viii. 31, 32, 
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and reflect upon their purport. Besides, we find in tlie original 
Hebrew, Gen., i. 27, God created man in his image,'' and in the 
English version, “ in his own image," 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man 
in some fictitious or adopted image resembling that of God ? Did 
the authors of the English version violate the original construction 
by adding the word “ own” to the phrase in his image ?" Or did 
they add it only for the energy of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii. 6 : ** God 
even ourowri God, shall bless us.” Does the writer here exclude God 
from being the God of the world, by the use of the word oion in the 
verse, against the declaration of Paul ? Rom. iii. 29 : “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.” Or does he use this word to shew the Israelites’ especial attach- 
ment to God ? In 1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the expression, ‘‘ Timothy, my 
own son in the faith.” Did he thereby exclude his thousands of 
spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John i. IG, in which Jesus is said to be 
“the only-begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refer the Editor to 
Heb. xi. 17 : “ By faith xVbraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only-begotten 
son.” Whence he may perceive that the phrase “ only-begotten,” 
implies only most beloved among the children, as Abraham had, at 
that time, another son beside Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given 
to him as his wife, Gen. xvi. 3, lu. Were we to take the word of 
John, “ only-begotten,” in its literal sense, in defiance of Heb. xi. 17, 
we must discredit the express word of God, declaring Israel his be- 
gotten and first-born son, and describing David to be his begotten 
son. 

It is worth noticing, that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applies the last phrase, “ begotten son,” in an accommodated sense, 
to Jesus, Heb. i. 5 ; I say in an accommodated sense, since in Psalm 
ii. 7, it is David that declares, during the prosperous time of his 
reign, “ The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my son, this day have 
I begotten thee.” Besides, how can the orthodox Christians, who con- 
sider Jesus as the begotten Son of God from eternity, with consis- 
tency maintain the opinion, that God had begotten him, at a parti- 
cular day, during the reign of David ? They may, perhaps, apply some 
of their mysterious interpretations to this passage of the Psalms ; but 
they win, of coursQ, in that case, pardon my inability to comprehend 
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them. I will not return to the subject of Rev, i. 8, and Heb. i. 10, 
though the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “ Jesus is Jehovah 
God,” “ a tremendous being in his wrath,” &c., 1 only say, they are 
best calculated to work upon the minds of those that are brought up 
in the notion of the Trinity, but do not carry any weight with 
them in an argument subject to the decision of an enlightened 
public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt 
that arose with regard to the sense in which the unity siiould be taken 
in John x. 30, (“ I and my father are one,”) by representing the unity 
so expressed to be such as he prayed might exist amongst his apostles, 
which was, of course, the unity of will and design, and not identit}^ 
of being, as is evident from John xvii. 11, “that they may he one 
as we are ”, and verse 22, “ that they may he one even as we are one 
on which the Editor makes the following remarks : 

“ The declaration, John xvii. 22, ‘ tliat they may be one even as 
we are one,’ was made at a time, and to persons totally difPerent from 
that in John x. 30, ‘ J and my Father are one,' the latter was made to 
the gainsaying Jews, and the former in prayer to his heavenly Father; 
nor is there the least hint given that any doubt had arisen among 
the disciples respecting the expression * I and my Father are one. ’ ” 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by 
the Editor, that no commentary upon, or explanation of a passage or 
phrase by the author of it, can have any weight, if it is made or given 
at a subsequent period in the course of a solemn prayer to God, or 
before a body of new hearers, without an express declaration of 
their doubts as to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many 
commentaries and notes by autliors on their respective works must 
cease to be of use, and the universally adopted rule, that passages 
of Scripture should’ be explained by their reference to one another, 
must be annulled. In ch. x. 30, “ I and my Father are one,” Jesus 
declares unity to subsist between himself and God ; and in ch. xvii. 
II and 22, by praying that “ they (his disciples) may be one, as he 
and the Father are one,” he explains that the unity between him 
and the Father was of the same kind as that which he pmyed to 
be granted to his disciples ; hence by the so prayed for, 

cannot be meant anything else than unity of will and design. 
Although that imity may not be of the same ^degree that subsist^ 
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between him and the Father, yet the force of the conjunction ** as ** 
shews that it is of the same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in praying for his apostles, verse 11, an 
unity in nature among them, whence we might have inferred unity in 
nature between him and his God ; since they were long before this 
prayer created in the one human nature ; nor could he pray for a 
renewed spiritual nature to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to 
be the case), becaiise they were already endued with that spiritual 
union, as is evident from the passage of the very chapter, (xvii. 6, 8, 
16, 22), “ They have kept thy word.*’—** And have known surely that 
I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send 
me.” — “ They are not of the world, even as I am not of the worlds — 
“ The glory wliich thou gavest me, 1 have given them” Besides, 
unity in spiritual nature is not the same kind of unity which subsists 
between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and J esus Christ, 
(as the Editor believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one 
begotten by a man or animal and his parents, and that Jesus actually 
meant by the words, “ my Father,” in verse 30, to affirm God to be 
his real Father, would it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, 
that he as a Son was of the same nature with his Father, instead of 
saying that he Avas a Son entertaining the same will and design Avith 
his Father, since the former circumstance is natural and obvious, but 
tlie latter is not always found to exist, as we daily find among the 
children of men? Were the circumstance of one’s calling God his 
Father received as a proof of his being actually the son of God, and, 
of course, of his unity in nature Avith the Deity, we must consider 
David as a real son of God, and of the same nature. Psalm Ixxxix. 
29 : “ He shall cry unto me. Thou art my Father, my God, and the 

rock of my salvation and Ave also must esteem Israel one in nature 
with God ; (Jer. iii. 4, ** Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, thou art the guide of my youtli ?”) We must even admit 
all Christians to be one in nature with the Father of the universe, for 
we are taught to pray to our Father in heaven, Matt. vi. 9. See also 
verses 1, 4, C, 8, 14, 15, 18, and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 
17 : ** My Father and your Father,” &c. 2 Cor. i, 3 : “ The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “ the Father of mercies,” &c. To enable 
my readers to take a clear view of this passage, I here quote the 
context, as well as the mote found in the Improved Version upoi^ it. 
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Vers. 29, 30 : “My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all : and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my 
Father are one that is, “To snatch my true disciples out of my 
hand would be to snatch them out of my almighty Fatlier’s hand ; 
because T and my Father are one one in design, action, agreement, 
affection. See ch. xvii. 11, 21, 22. 1 Cor. iii. 8 : -‘Now he that planteth, 
and he that watereth are one.* ” (Improved Version.) Both in the 
Scriptures, and in ordinary composition, unity, when referred to two 
substances, implies invariably perfect concord of will, or some other 
qualities and by no means oneness of nature, — a fact which my 
readers will perceive by a slight attention to the common usage of 
language, and also to the following verses : — Gen. ii. 24 : “And he 
(the husband) shall cleav'e imto his wife, and they two shall be one 
Jlesh.'* Ezek. xxxvii. 19: “I will take the stick of Joseph, and will 
put them with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
ONE stick, and they shalll be one in mine hand.” 1 Cor. x. 17 : 
“For w’e being many are one bread, and one body ; for \ye are all 
partakers of that one bread.” 

I never amused myself with the thought that Clirist did “pray 
that his disciples might be one with him juid his heavenly Father,” 
nor did I ever rejoice at the idea that Jesus, “a man approved of 
God,” was one in nature with the invisible Most High ; I only observ- 
ed in my Second Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in 
their attempt to prove the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted 
interpretation of such phrases as “the Father in me, and I in him 
— “he dwelleth in God, and God in him they vrould unavoidably 
increase the number of the persons of the Godhead much beyond 
three, since similar expressions are frequently found applied to the 
disciples of Jesus. John xiv. 20: “At that day ye shall know, (address- 
ing himself to his disciples,) I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you"' Ch. xvii, 21 : “ Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” John vi. 50 : “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.’* 1 John iv. 
15 : “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, Ood 
dwelleth in him, and he in Ood.'' 2 Peter i. 4 : “That by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” 

The Editor seems displeased at my having declined to submit 
indiscrimmately to my countrymen the whole doctrine of the New 
Testament, because certain passages thenan, having undergone 
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■human distortions, occasion much dispute. I therefore beg to refer 
him to another portion of this Essay, as well as to all church' history, 
which shew that my plan was conformable to the example laid down 
by the apostles and primitive Christians, who used to accommodate 
their instructions to the gradual progress of their followers. 

In answer to his question, “How was it that I did not feel struck 
with the absurdity of a creature’s creating all things,” &c. ? I beg 
only to reply by another question, viz. How does the Reverend 
Editor justify the idea, that one who was in the human shape, pos- 
sessed of human feelings, and subject to the calls of nature, was the 
very God whom he defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, 
and above all mortal causes or effects ? 

The Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect 
tlian my assertion, p. 130, that Jesus in John x. ‘disavowed the 
charge of inaking himself God :* — after having borne the fuUest 
testimony to his equality with God in chapters v. and viii., at 
length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death.” 1 therefore 
refer to chapters v. and viii., and now ask the Editor whether he 
calls the following saying of Jesus, found in chapters v. and viii., 
the fullest testimonies to liis equality with God ? “ The Son can do 

nothing of himself.” “ For the Father lovetli the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth.” “ So the Son cpiickeneth whom 
he will; for the Father judge th no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.” “ He that heareth my word, and belLeveth on 
‘him that sent me, hath everlasting life.” “ So hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself, hath given him authority,” &c. “ I can 

of mine ownself do nothing.” I seek not mine oini will, but the will 
of the Father who hath sent w<?.” For the works which the Father 
hath given me to finish,” &c. “ T am come in my Father's name,'* 

Ch. viii. : “ But he that sent me is true," I do nothing of my self ^ 

•but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” “ But now 
ye seek to kiU me, a man that hath told yo\i the truth which I have 
heard of God" Neither came I of myself, but he sent me." "1 
seek not mine own glory.” “ T know him (God) and keep his saying."'^ 
Do these testimonies amount to the equality of Jesus with his God 
and Father ? If so, the Editor must have in view a definition of the 
term “ equality” quite different from tliat maintained by the world. 

*** As to John V. 23, I beg to refer my readers to the subsequent chapter of this Essay, 
where I will examine the same verse fully. 
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I at the same time entreat the Editor to point out a single verse* 
in either of these two chapters containing a proof of the equality 
of Jesus Christ with God, setting in defiance all the phrases I have 
now quoted from these very chapters. After refiecting upon the 
above cited phrases, the Editor will, I hope, spare the charge, that 
Jesus “ at length prevaricates an<l retracts for fear of deatli ; ” for, his 
disavowal of deity in ch. x. 36, was quite consistent with all the doc- 
trines and precepts that he taught in the evangelical wrirings, (Vide 
the whole of the four Gospels.) 

The Editor then adds, “the confession, (in x. 34 — 36,) which our 
atithor terms a disavow'al of deity, was the very confession for which 
they sought again to take him, because they still thought he made 
himself God.” I am, therefore, under the necessity of quoting the 
context, to shew that tlie Jews seemed appeased at the explanation 
given by Jesus himself, as to their misunderstanding of him, and 
that they sought again to take him on ac(*.oimt of another subsequent 
assertion of his. The context is, (32) “ Many good works have I 
shewed you from my f atlier ; for which of those works do ye stone 
me ? (33) The Jews answered him, saying, For a good work w'e stone 
thee not ; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. (34) Jesus answered them, Is it not written in 
yonr law, I said ye are gods ? (33) If he called them gods unto whom 
the word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) 
Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into tiie 
world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of God ? (37) 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not : (38) but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works ; that ye may know and 
'believe that the Father is in me,'-' and 1 in him. (3>9) Therefore they 
sought again to take him, but he escaped out their hand.” Does 
not Jesus here appeal to scripture, on tlie ground that if the sacred 
writings, ever>' assertion of which is but true, are .lustified in calling 
magistrates and prophets gods, and that the Jews in reading the 
Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, in conformity 
to their Scriptures, they could not in justice accuse him, the sanctified 
Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for his having called himself only 

^ I have already in a preceding page ( 440 ) stated tlatt hucIi a phrase as “ one is in 
another, and the other is in him,” implieK in scriptural language only unity in design and 
vdU, as it Ib frequently applied to the apostles in reference to God, and to their Lord 
and Jdaster Jesus Christ. 
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the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify tlie use of the phrase 
“ Son of God/’ for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the 
term “gods” was used for the magistrates and proi)het8 among 
Israel ? If so, lie of course relinquishes his claim to the use of the 
phrase “ God,” and “ Son of God ” in its real sense. If a commoner, 
who holds a high situation under government, suffers himself to be 
called “ honourable ” and, consequently, be accused of presumption 
in permitting himself to be designate!! by that title, on the ground 
that he was not actually the son of a nobleman, would he not justify 
himself against this charge by saying, “ You call all the judges Lords 
in their judicial capacity though they are not noblemen by birth ; 
yet you charge me (who liold a more dignilied situation tlian the 
judges) with ari’ogance, because I suffer myself to be addressed as 
‘honourable’ — a title Avhich the children of noblemen enjoy”? In 
foDowing the example of Jesus, I now appeal to scripture, and also 
to common sense that my readers may judge thereby wdiether verses 
34 — 36 contain a confession of Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, 
made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instance in which Jesus omitted to correct 
the Jews in their misconceiving the phrase, “ The Father is in me,, 
and I in him,” (vei se 38,) but in many other instances he left them 
in ignorance. (John ii. 19, 21.) When Jesus told the Jews to- 
destroy the temjJe, that he might raise it again in three days, they 
misunderstood him, and supposed that he intended to raise the temple 
of Jerusalem, and, found fault with him, from this misconceived 
notion, before the high- priest. John ii. 21 : “ But he spake of the- 
temple of his body as well as John vii. 34 — 36, viii. 21, 22, as I 
noticed before in pages 333, 42r>. The Editor, lastly, says that 
“Jesus at last chose to die under this very charge, rather than clear 
up the mistake, if it was such. This was their last and grand charge : 
‘ We have a law, and by that law he ouglit to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God,’ which they esteemed blasphemy w^orthy of 
death.” The Editor must be well aware that the Jews had such an 
inveterate enmity against Jesus, tiiat they not only charged him "with 
what tliey found in him contrary to tlieir law, but even with wilful 
exaggerations. John v. lo : “TJie man departed and told the Jews,, 
that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” Ver. 16; “And 
therefore did the J ews persecute him, (J esus,) and sought to slay him,, 
because he had done these things on the sabbath day.” (To perform 
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^ cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a breach of 
the traditions of the elders, and not a crimes worthy of death ; yet they 
sought to kill Jesus under that pretence.) Ver. 17 : ** But Jesus 
answered them. My father worketh hitherto, and I work. (18) 
Therefore Uie Jews sought the more to kill liim, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God.” Altlxough the Jews in their own 
defence, called God their father, witliout subjecting themselves 
to the charge of blasphemy, (John viii. 41, Wc have one Father^ even 
Ood,*') yet they sought to kill Jesus on the false ground, that he 
equalized himself with God by calling God his father. It is worth 
observing, tliat, lest the Jews should infer his independence in doing 
miracles, and wrest his w(jrds from the purpose, (“ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work ”) Jesus firmly avows his entire dependence on 
God in whatever he had performed, in verse 19, (“ Verily, I say unto 
yon, the Son can* do nothing of himself,” and also in the following 
verses, in so much that the Jews, being uncable to find any plea for 
his destruction, remained quiet, and and left Jesus in peace. (Vide 
the whole of ch. v.j In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with 
having perverted the nation by representing himself as their king, 
and having forbidden to give tribute to Ctesar : a charge which was 
full of misrepresentation. 

Let us return now to the text quoted by the Reverend Editor : 

We have a law, and by oui' law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Sow of God ;' — whence it is evident, that, notwithstanding 
the great hatred which the Jews entertained towards our Saviour, 
and the misrepresentation they were guilty of in their accusation against 
him, the severest charge which they preferred under^the pretence of 
religion was, that “he made himself the Son of God,” and they would 
have, of course, accused him of having made himself God, to Pilate, 
whom they found inclined to release Jesus, and in presence of the 
multitude, this being better calcuhited to excite the wrath of the 
latter and horror of the former, had the Jews ever heard him declare 
himself God, or say anything that amounted to his claim to the 
Godhead. The high-priest and other chief accusers knew very well 
that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, and to 
call themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the 
^0718 of the Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6) ; and this idea was so familiar 
among them, that Jesus also admitted them to be the partictilar 
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children of the Deity. Mark vii, 27 ; “ But Jesus said unto her, Let 
the children first be filled^’* &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597,) that “ our author queries cm what 
principle any stress can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted 
in Heb. i. from the Psalms, * Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever.* We reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by God, 
who cannot lie.” Are not these words also, “ Ye are gods,” spoken 
by Him who cannot lie ? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” applied originally to Solomon 
by Him who cannot lie, and, in an accommodated sense, to Jesus by the 
apostle? I will not introduce the subject again, it having been 
noticed in page />44. The Editor expresses his astonishment at 
what I say in Second Appeal, that the phrase ” for ever ” must mean 
a limited time when referred to an earthly king or a creature, and 
therefore it carries no weight in proof of the deity of Jesus when 
applied to him. The reason which he assigns for his surprise is, 
How* could I take this phrase in a finite sense when applied to Jesus, 
the eternal Jehovah ? Did not the Editor feel astonished at the idea 
that he employs the ai)i)li cation of the phrase “ for ever ” in his 
attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then employs the circumstance 
of the eternal deity of Jesus, for the purpose of })roving that infinite 
duration is understood by the phrase “for ever,” when referred to 
Jesus ? 

As he admits tliat ” for ever ” when referred to a creature, 
implies a limited time only ; he, therefore, must spare this phrase, 
and try to quote some other term peculiar to God, in his endeavour 
to establish the deity of Jesus. 

The Editor says, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, (John 
XX. 17,) “ Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
, Father and your Father, and to my God and your God, ” was merely 
in his human nature. I wish the Editor had furnished us with a 
list, enumerating those expressions that Jesus Christ made in his 
human capacity, and another shewing such declarations as he made 
in his divine nature, with authorities for the distinction. I might 
have, in that case, attentively examined them as well as their 
authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am induced to 
think, that he will sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single 
sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part of it to Jesus as a man, 
and another part ^o him in his divine nature. As for example, John 
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V. 22, 23 : ** For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son even 
as they honour the Fatlier. He that honoureth not the Sen, honooreth 
not tlie Father which hath sent him. The first part of this sentence,, 
“hath committed all judgment imto the Son,” must have been 
(according to the Editor) spoken in the human nature of J esus Christy 
since the Almighty, in exercising his power, does not stand in need 
of another’s vesting him with that power. The second part of the 
same sentence, “ all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father, ” must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus as God, he 
having been w'orthy to be honouretl as the Father is. And the last 
part, “ which hath sent him, ” relates again to Christ’s human 
capacity since it implies his subjection to the disposal of another. 
Is this the internal evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox 
divines lay stress V Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas, (John xx. 2S,) “ My Lord and 
my God !” It is neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus 
by him, nor is it a vain exclamation, since it is evident, from verse 
25, that Thomas doubted Christ’s resurrection without any reference 
to his deity ; and that, when he saw Jesus and the print of the 
nails, he believed it, and being struck with such a circumstance, 
made the exclamation, “ My Lord and my God !” according to the 
invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, and almost all other Asiatic 
nations, who, when struck with wonder, often make exclamations 
in the name of the Deity ; and that Jesus, from these apparent 
circumstances, and having perceived his heart, says, “ because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed, ” (verse 29) ; by which Jesus 
acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted 
in verse 2J, that is, his resurrection ; for the subject in question, 
as it stands in tlie context, has no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; 
and the form in which a confession is made, is totally different 
from tliat of exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary 
language. How' can Thomas be supposed to have meant to confess 
the deity of Jesus in a mere exclamation, “My Lord and my God 1’^ 
without adding some phrase conveying confession, such as “ Thou 
art” my Lord and my God, and “ I believe you to be” my Lord 
and my God ? I beg that my readers will attentively refer to the 
context, and to the common habits of Asiatics on occasions similar to 
this, and form their opinion respecting this subject. The Editor 
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quotes Matt. v. 37, which, with its context, forbid all sorts of swear- 
ing ; but what relation this has to the exclamation of Thomas, John 
XX. 28, I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages from the Gospel and the book of 
the Revelations, four of which I have already examined, and I notice 
now the remaining two verses. First, John i. I : “ In the beginning 
was the Avord, and the word was with God, and tlie word was God.” 
By the first sentence, (“in the beginning was the word”) the Editor 
attempts to prove the eternity of the son ; by the second, (“ the word 
was with God”) his distinct personality ; and by tlie third (“ the word 
was God”') liis deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain 
whether or not it is, in that case, intelligible. “In the beginning” — 
i. e. in the time — “ Avas the Avord” — i e. existed such a sound as was 
capable of conveying a meaning. “ The word Ava-» Avith God” — i. e. 
this sound existed in tlie Deity, since no souml can exist of itself. 
“The word Avas God”— i. e. the word was the deity, or a deity, or 
being like other attributes of the Deity, it was divine. The whole 
verse thus stands : “ From the beginning the word of God, or Reve- 
lation manifesting his will and commandments, existed Avith him as 
God himself and by the same word God made or established all 
things ; as the Jewish and Muhammadan as Avell as Hindoo theolo- 
gians believe, on the authority of the words re spectiA^ely acknowledged 
by them, that God made and established all things by his Avord only. 
(Fide Gen. i. 3, et seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to the 
world through Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the 
Baptist,) for the purpose of effecting the salvation of those that 
received and believed the authority of that Revelation. This is 
detailed throughout vers. 2— In verses 13, 14, Jolm expressly 
personifies “ the word” in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer of the Re- 
velation : The Avord was made flesh,” (or the word aa^es flesh,) “ and 
dwelt among i\s,” Ac. To explain fully this metaphorical representation, 
John designates Jesus by this name, Avith the additional A\wds “ of 
life,” once in his Epistle, 1 John i. 1, “ The word oHife,” and with the 
additional words “of God,” once in Rtw. xix. 13, “ IJis name is caUed 
the word of God whereby he manifests that Jesus, as the deliverer 

^ The reaHon for the U8o of the iiuistuiline gender lu llieBc* \erseri, >x)th in the original 
<lospel and in the English version, is obvious, the original word Aoyo^ signifying tho 
** word,” Is masciiUne. 
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of the word of God, is called by that name, and not actually identified 
with die word, as otherwise might have been supposed from his 
(h)spel, i. 1, John i. 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute 
of the Deity is thus represented as one with God ; for the very same 
writer identifies love with the Deity, in 1 John iv, 8, 16, on the 
ground that love is of God, and is manifested in the world by him. 
1 John iv. 7. 

Secondly. 1 have to notice the orthodox exposition of the verse 
in question : they interpret the word “ beginning/' as signifying all 
eternity, anti by the term word/' they unde;*stant] Jesus the son of 
God ; that is, from all eternity the sou of God e<^H8ted with God, distinct 
in person, and he was also God. The interpretation is, I presume, 
equally un8crij)tural, as it is revolting to the understanding, and for 
several reasons ; First. As long as a passage can be consistently 
taken and understood in its literal sense, there can be no apology for 
taking it in a figurative one. Here we find no authority for identify- 
ing Jesus with the “ word,” or designating him by that term in any 
of the preceding Gospels ; he is only figuratively so called in Revela- 
tion, by the name of “ the word of God.” Under these circumstances, 
to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term “ word,” in 
John i. I, (against tlie established doctrine of the Jews and the rest 
of the oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the 
beginning, and as instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and 
physical creations, is entirely inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist 
John, in his Gospel, uses the word “beginning” in a finite sense, and 
generally implying the begiiming of the Christian dispensation, (John 
xvi. 4, XV. 27, viii. 25, 44, vi. 64, ii. 11,) and not once for “ all eternity/^ 
Hence to understand the word “beginning” in an infinite sense, is 
opposed to the sense adopted throughout the whole of his GospeL 
3rdly. In the first verse of Genesis, “ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” we find, in a similar connection, the same 
phrase,'* “ in the beginning.” Were we to follow the orthodox inter- 
pretation, and take it in an infinite sense, (i. e. from eternity God 
created the earth and heavens,) we should be compelled to profess the 
eternity of the world and become materialists. 4thly, To acknow- 
ledge the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true God 
fronf eternity, destroys at once the idea of the unity of God, and 
proves beyond every question, the plurality of the Diety. For, if we 
see one real man living with another real man, fhough both of them 
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are one in nature and design, are we not compelled, by the ordinary 
coui’se of nature, to apprehend the duality of man, and to say that, 
there are two men ? Can orthodox ingenuity prove, that there are 
not two, but one man, or prevent the comprehension of the duality of 
man ? If not, I wish to know whether, after admitting that the real 
God, the Son, exists with the real God, the Father, from eternity, 
the Editor can consistently deny the existence of two real Gods ? 
othly. The exposition of the Editor must render John i. i, directly 
contradictory of Dent, xxxii. *•',*, ‘‘ I am he, and there is vo God with 
me," Here Jehovah himself expressly denies having another real 
God with liina in tlie universe, lor he is often said to have had ficti- 
tious Gods witli him and, theretore, Jehovah’s denial, in this verse, 
must be referred and confined to real Gods. I^salm Ixxxii. 1 : “ God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty, lie judgeth among the 
Gods.” He then addressed himself to those nominal Gods of Israel, 
among whom he stood, I said, ye are Goda" (in verse C). But we 
firmly believe that John, an in^jured writer, could not utter anything 
that might contradict the express, declaration of Jehovah, though the 
Editor and others, from a mistaken notion ascribe this contradiction 
to the Evangelist, dthly. They thus render the last sentence of the 
verse ** the word was God,” without the indefinite article “a” before 
“God,” while they translate Exod. vii. I, “ I have made thee (Moses) 
a God to Pharoah,” though, in the original Hebrew, there stands only 
the word or “ God, without the indefinite article “a” before- 

it. If regard for the divine unity induced them to add the article 
“ a ” in the verse of Exodus, “ a God to Pharoh,” why did not the 
same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, suggest to tliem to 
add the article “a ” in John i. 1, “ the word was a God” ? We may, 
however, easily account for this inconsistency. The term “ God ” in 
Exodus is applied to Moses, the notion of whose deity they abhor ; 
but as they meant to refer the same term in John i. 1,‘to Jesus, (whose- 
deity they are induced by their education to support,) they leave 
the word “ God ” here without the article “ a,” and carefully write 
it with a capital G. Lastly. If eternity be understood by the 
phrase “In the beginning,” in John i. 1, and Jesus Christ be literally 
understood by the “ word,” then we shall not only be compelled to 
receive Christ as an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke 
(ch. i. 2) speaks of himself and his fellow-disciples, as “ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of th^ word from the beginning.” 
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Thirdly. I shall now quote the interpretation of this passage, by 
searchers after truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early- 
acquired prejudices. See Improved version, for which the Christian 
world is indebted to its eminently learned authors. 

The Word.] * Jesus is so called because God revealed himself 
•or his word by him.” Newcome. The same title is given to Christ, 
Luke i. 2. For the same reason he is called the Word of life, 1, John 
i. 1, which passage is so clear and useful a comment upon the proem 
to the gospel, that it may be proper to cite the whole of it. ‘ That 
which was from the beginning^ which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our pyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life: for the Life vtrs mam' fested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and eheiv unto yoTi that eternal Life 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us ; that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.’ By a similar meto- 
nymy Christ is called the Life, the Light, the Way, tlie Truth, and 
the Resurrection. See Cappe’s Dissert. Vol. 1. p. 19.” 

In the beginning.] Or, from the first, i. e., from the commence- 
ment of the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is 
the usual sense of the word in the writings of this evangelist. John 
ri. 64, Jesus knew from the beginning, or from the first : ch. xv. 27, 

* Ye have been with me from the beginning.’ See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, 
iii. 11; also 1 John 1. 1, ii. 7, 8 ; 2 John 0, 7. Nor is this sense of 
the word uncommon in other passages of the New Testament. 2 
Thess. ii. 13 ; Phil, iv, 15 ; Luke i. 2.” 

“ The Word was loith God.] He withdrew from the world to 
• commune with God, and to receive divine instructions and qualifica- 
tions, previously to his public miuistry. As Moses was with God 
in the mount, Exod. xxxiv. 28, so was Christ in the wilderness, or 
elsewhere, to be instructed and disciplined for his liigh and im];)ortant 
office. See Cappe, ibid, p. 22.” 

And the Word was a (4od.\ * Was God.’ Newcome. Jesus 

received a commission as a pr(.>phet of the Most High, and was 
invested witli extraordinary miraculous powers. But in the Jewish 
phraseology they were called gods to whom the word of God came. 
(John X. 35.) So Moses is declared to be a god to Pharoah. (Exod, 
vii. 1.) Some translate the passage, God was, the Word, q. d. it was 
not so properly he that spake to men as God that spake to them by 
him. Cappe, ibid. See John x. 30, compared wi^h xvii, 8, ii. 16, iii. 
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34, V. 23, xii. 44. Crellius conjectured that the true reading was 
the Word was God’s, q. d. the first teacher of the gospel derived his 
commission from God. But this conjecture, however plausible, rests 
upon no authority.” 

‘‘ Was in the beginning tenth God.’] Before he entered upon his 
ministry he was fully instructed, by intercourse with God, in the 
nature and extent of his commission.” 

“ All things were done hy him.] * All things were made by him, 
and without Iiim was not anything made that was made,’ New- 
come ; w'lio explains it of the creation of tlic visible, material world 
by Christ, as the figent and instrument of God. See his notes on ver. 
3 and 10. But this is a sense whicli the word eytvtro will not 
admit. Ft^o/xat occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament, but never in the sense of create. Tt signifies, in this 
gospel, wdiere it occurs fift 3 "“three times, to})e, to come, to become, to 
come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, cli. xv. 7. xix. 36. It has 
the latter sense, Matt. v. IS, vi. 8, xxi. 42, xxvi. 6. All things in the 
Christian dispensation w’ere done by Christ, i, e. by his authority, 
and according to Ids direction ; and in the ministry committed to his 
apostles notliing has been done wdlhout his warrant. See John xv. 4 
b, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ Compare vers. 7, 10, 16 ; John 
xvii. 8 ; Col. i. 16, 17. C’appe, ibid ” 

Verse 14: “Nevertheless, the Word was flesh.” “ Though this 
first preacher of the gospel w as honoured with such signal tokens of 
divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was, nevertheless, a mortal man.* Cappe. In this sense 
the word flesh is used in the preceding verse. ‘ Flesh* says Mr. 
Lindsey, Sequel to the A'pology, page 136, ‘ is frequently put for man. 
— Psalm Ixv. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20. But it frequently and peculiarly 
stands for man as mortal, subject to infirmities and sufferings ; and 
as such is particulaiy appropriated 1o Christ here, and in other places. 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Rom. i. 3, ix. 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1, crXoyo? <rap^ 
€y€V€To, the Word toas flesh, not became flesh, which is Newcome’s 
translation, or, was made flesh, which is the common version. Tlie 
most usual meaning of is to he. In this sense eyevero is sued 

in this chapter, ver. 6 ; also in Luke xxiv. 19. The things concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth os eyevero, who was, not who becinme a pro- 
phet. See Cappe, p. 86 ; and Sociuus in loc.” 

53 
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Now my readers may judge which of these interpretations of 
J ohn i. 1 is consistent with scriptural authority and conformable to- 
the human understanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipj^ing God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I could wish to know what he would 
say, when a Hindoo also would deny polytheism on the same principle,, 
that if three separate persons be admitted to make one God, and 
those that adore them be esteemeil as worshippers of one God, what 
objection could be advanced, justly, to the oneness of three hundred 
and thirty-three millions of persons in tlie Deity, and to their worship 
in different emblems? For, oneness of three or of thirty millions of 
separate persons is equally impossible according to liuman experience, 
and equally supportable by mystery alone. 

The second passage of John quoted by the Editor which I have 
not yet noticed is John xvi. oO ; “Now are we sure that thou knowest 
all things.*' I admit that Jesus knows all things concerning his 
ministiy and the execution of liual judgment, but not those that 
bear no relation to either of them, as I noticed in pages 344, 31)3, 
and 407, since the phrase “all things,” is very often used in a definite- 
sense, both in the Old and New Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when 
the people said, “We hearkened to Moses in all things,** they meant, 
of course, things with regard to the divine com mandments. So, in Matt, 
xvii. 11, Elias is said to have “restored all things,’* that is, all things 
concerning liis office as the forerunner of the Messiah. In Mark xxiii. 
23, Jesus said to his disciples, “I have foretold you aU things,** of 
course what respected their salvation. Eph. vi. 21 : “Tychicus, a 
beloved brother, and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to 
you all things,*’ of course belonging to their salvation. Besides, 
the scriptures inform us, that those who devote themselves to 
the contemplation of the Deity are endued with the free gift of knowing 
all things ; but from this circumstance they are not considered to be 
elevated to the nature of God, nor numbered as persona of the 
Godhead. Prov. xxyiii. 5 : “ They that seek the Lord, understand all 
things,^' 2 Tim. ii. 7 : “And the Lord give thee imderstanding an all 
things.'* 2 Sam. xiv. 20 : “And my Lord is wise, according to the wisdom 
of an angel of God, to know all things that are in the earth.*’ 

The Editor quotes Paul (page 598,) “God our saviour*’ and I Peter 
“the righteousness of God and our saviour Jesus Christ” and also 
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Jude 25, “to the only wise God our saviour/’ He intends perhaps to 
shew, that as both God and Jesus are styled “ Saviours,” consequently 
Jesus is God. — have fully noticed that several others, beside Jesus, 
were like him, appointed by God to save people from time to time, 
and named saviours in the scriptures ; but that the use of this appel- 
lation does not serve to prove the deity of any of them. Vide pages 
311 and 313. 

The Editor expresses his despite of Hindu polytheism triumphing 
in his own pure profession. I wonder iiow it could escape the notice 
of the Editor that the doctrine of plurality in unity maintained by 
him, and that professed by Hindus stand on the same footing, since 
the Editor, as well as the Hindus, (irmly declares the imity of God, 
while at the same time both acknowledge the 'plurality of peracms 
under the same Godhead, although they differ from each other in the 
exact number. The following passage ([noted by tlie Editor “the 
gods who have not made the heavens and the earth, shall perish from 
the earth and from under these heavens,” is equally applicable to 
several of the divine persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor’s query, Where does the unity of man- 
kind exist V I entreat to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the 
unity of the Godhead exits ? If he say, that it is one divine nature 
that exists between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity 
of mankind is one human nature, and exists between so many 
individual persons. 

In answer to his question, When were all mankind one even in 
design and will ? I shall say that mankind has always been one, and 
shall be one even in will and design, in the glorious and prosperous 
reign of Christ ; the present difference in will and design, or in rank 
and situation among its persons, does not precdude them from unity 
of nature, as the Editor himself admits that “ one equal in nature to 
another may yet be subordinate in office.” Besides, we find that the 
will of God the Father was sometimes at variance with that of God 
the Son. Matt xxvi. 39 : “0 my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me ; nevertheless, not as 1 will but as thou wilt'' Mark 
xiv. 36 : “ And he (Jesus) said Abba, Father, aU things are possible 
unto thee ; take away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I wiU, 
but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that “she sees 
around her every day^” that one man “ equal in nature to another is 
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yet subordinate in office.** She sees so indeed ; but when she sees one 
man equal in nature to another, she reckons them two men, whether 
one is subordinate in office to the other or not. To this part of the 
evidence, I beg the Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed as- 
tonishing, that in all his illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead 
to a level with any genus, including various species under it, but feels 
offended if any one should observe this fact to him. 

The Editor says, (page GOl,) Nor is it true that it was the con- 
stant practice oi the Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of 
working miracles ; for he never did them in his Father’s name, as was 
the invariable practice of the ancient prophets.” In reply to this, I 
only refer the Editor to John xi. 41, to Mark viii. G, where we find 
Jesus had actually prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and 
breaking the bread ; and especially to John xi. 42, in which Jesus, by 
saying “ thou hearest me always,'' avows that, during the whole 
period of his executing the commission, God heard his supplications, 
tliough in several instances of performing miracles he had not used 
verbally the name of G^d, in imitation of the practices of some of tlie 
ancient prophets. See 2 Kings v. 27, in which Elisha is said to have 
made Gehazi a leper without verbal supplication to God ; and in chap, 
ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his power of performing miracles, 
without praying verbally to the Most High. As to the Editor’s asser- 
tion, that ** he never did them (miracles) in his Father’s name,” I 
again refer him to John x, 25, “ The works that I do in my fathers 
name, they bear witness of me,” Ver. 43 ; “ 1 am come in my Father's 
name, and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive.” Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the 
name of God, and rejects the claims of any one who comes in his own 
3 GLame. He certainly sent his disciples to work miracles in his own 
name, as the Massiah sent from Gx)d, that his apostles might procure 
faith in him from Jews and Gentiles, whereby they both might 
have their access to God through him. Matt. x. 40-42: “He 
that receiveth you, receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man, shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of those little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he sliall in no wise lose his reward.” These 
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shew evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may 
perform in the name of a disciple, even in the name of a righteous 
man. How much more is he to be approved in the sight of God if he 
acts in the name of tlie Messiah of the Most High ! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ's empowering his apostles to 
work miracles when we find other prophets doing the same at their 
own clioice, as I have often noticed. The Editor says, ** If it be 
declared in scripture, that the Father created all things by and for the 
Son, it proves only that the Son is equal to the Father,’* and that tlie 
passages, ‘ he hath given to the Son to have life in himself,* ‘ the first- 
born of every creature,’ ‘‘ place the equality of the Son with the Father 
beyond all dispute.” This must be a new mode of proof, invented 
for the support of the trinity, founded on mystery, far beyond my 
understanding. For if a creature’s being endowed with life by, or 
employed as an instrument in the hands of another, puts them both on 
a footing of e(tuality, then, in the Editor’s estimation, the clay is 
equal to tlie potter ; the rod with which Moses performed his miracles 
was equal to tliat great prophet ; and Moses himself, by whom, and 
for whom, God exliibited so many wonderful works, was equal to the 
Deity. 
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Simon Peter,” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under 
the denomination of poetry or lively narration ? If not, the Editor’s* 
rule must fall to the ground. If tlie Editor insists upon their being 
lively narration, because the circumstances are “ narrated as though 
passing before the reader’s eyes,” how can we he prevented, in that 
case, from taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively 
narration, on the same ground, that the circumstances are narrated in 
the verse in question “ as though passing before the reader’s eyes,” 
although Jesus had in reality meant h\' present, the past tense? 

The Editor further observ’es, that “ it is a didactic discourse, on 
tlie clearness and accuracy of which dependcul the salvation of a man 
(Nicodemus) who had hazarded much in coming to Jesus for instruc- 
tion.” It is true that Jesus, as the greatest prophet of God, (or an 
omniscient being, according to the ortliodox creed,) though well aw'are 
of the slow apprehension of Kicodemus, instructed liim in a language 
far from being clear and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding 
and following verses. Vide verse : “ Exi'ept a man he honi again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8 : “So is every one that 
is hoim of the Spirit,*^ Ver. KJ : ” Xo man hath ascended up to heaven 
but he that came down from heaven,” Jcc. Ver. 14* “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the 'wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
he lifted up ” — foretelling him of liis death on the cross by these 
ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he, in his discourse with tlie Jews 
and tlie multitude, very often expressed his ideas in such a manner, 
that not only tlie J ews, but his own disciples , iniRtO()k his meaning ; 
but he always regulated his instructions as he was guided by his and 
our heavenly Father. It would be, tlierefpre, presumptuous in us to 
lay down niles for his conduct, luairitaining that “ common humanity^ 
therefore, demanded that in further discourse with him no word 
rfiould be used but in its direct and proper sense V 

In answer to his assertion, “ If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus 
was regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his des- 
cent on earth, he would himself settle this point,” — I beg to refer tlie* 
Editor to such authority as no Christian can ever deny ; 1 mean 1 Peter 
i. 20 : “ Who verily was foreordained before the f oundation of the world, 
bat was manifested in these last times for you,” And also to 2 Tim. i. 9 : 
“ Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was givmue in Christ Jesus before the world began.'' If this plain 
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explanation fall short of convincing the Editor oi the real sense in 
which the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers was meant, iny 
endeavour to correct his notion on this head must he of no use. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument 1 founded on John 
vi. 62, “The Son of man ascend up where he was before^'' shewing 
the absence of Jesus from heaven wdiile he was talking to men on 
earth, the Editor quotes (Jen. xi. 5, xviii. in which Jehovah is stated 
to have moved from one place to another, though possessed of omni- 
presence. Rut the P^ditor overlooked, or thought it judicious to omit 
to notice, the real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which 
I now repeat : “ For the attribute of omnipresence is quite incon- 
sistent with the human notions of the ascent and descent effect- 
ed by the Son o f man.'' It is not impossible for the omnipresent 
God that he should manifest himself wherever lie chooses without 
violating hie omnipresence; but the notion of occupying two very 
distant places at. one time by a son of many is, of course, con- 
trary to the ideas acquired ])y human exj)erience, unless this extra- 
ordinary c ire urns tannce be ascribed to the power of performing 
miracles bestowed on man by God. 

Jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse 
with Nicodemus, by the use of the term man in the very same verse^ 
(13,) thus establishiug hi s humanity ; but, notwithstanding this, the- 
prejudices of a great number of liis follow^ers have induced them to 
infer hi.s ubiquity, and thereby his deity, from the same verse, 

I will not recur to the examination of such passages as “ who made 
all things,'’ “ wlio upholds all things,” i)cc., alluded to here by the- 
Phlitor, having often noticed them in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not 
the word, in the original Greek, which is rendered “ is ” in the English 
version, in the phrase “ who is in heaven,” actually siguilies tlie pre- 
sent tense, as a candid inquiry into this very point wdll bring us to & 
satisfactory decision at once. The word in the original is cdv, a parti- 
ciple, and not a verb ; and all that I said in my iSecoud Appeal majr 
be compressed into three remarks. In the iirst place, that the time 
of the participle is referred to the time of the verb foimd in the- 
sentence ; and to corroborate this opinion, I quoted Bishop Middle- 
ton’s Doctrine of the Greek article, Part, i. p. 42, Note : “ We are to 
refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in 
the verb ; for pa84 present, and future cannot be meant odierwise 
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than in respect of that act.*’^ And I also cited John i. 48, Ovra €i8ov <r€, 
I saw thee when thou wast ;** literalljs “ I saw thee being/’ in which 
the present participle implies the past in correspondence with the 
verb ctSovy or “ I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the 
attention of the Editor to the common usage of almost all the 
languages that have the use of a present participle, in which he will 
find the participles generally referring to the time of the verb related 
to it. In English, for example, in the following phrase, “ Being ill, I 
•could not call upon you”, the time of the present participle “ being,” 
refers, T presume, to the verb “ could not call.” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii. S'J, xiv. 47, in which the 
present participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, 
that “ these present participles are referred to a time present with 
respect to the Act of the verbs connected with them, but future, witli 
respect to the command of God” — that is when the definite article 
is prefixed in Greek to a present i)articiple, it has reference to the 
verb connected with it in an indefinite manner. So we find many 
instances in the New Testament similar to those quoted from Leviti- 
cus. In the third place, T said, Moreover, we frequently find the 
present participle used in a past tense, even without reference to the 
time of the verb. John ix. 25 : u)v apri “Being blind, 

now I see ;” that is, “ Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments 
adduced by me, makes remarks only on the first, saying, that “ were 
this criticism (‘ being in heaven,’ instead of ‘ is in heaven ’) perfectly 
•correct, it would not be of the least service to our author, as, ‘ he 
being in heaven,’ is precisely the same as, ‘ he who is in heaven.’ ” I 
positively object to the accuracy of this assertion of the Editor; for 
the verb “ is,” generally affirms an act or a state at the time present 
when spoken ; but the present participle wv, or “ being,” even when 
preceded by the definite article or or “ the,” implies time indefinitely, 
though the article <r is often rendered by a relative pronoun “ who ” or 
“ which,” and the participle by a verb, for the sake of elegance in 
English composition. I beg to refer the Editor first to those texts 
quoted in my Second Appeal. Levit. vii. 33 tO yfpOcr<t>€p<av — avri^ 
ccmu d Qpaxtutv 6 Sctioo*, “ The offering (person) for him shall be the 

^ The Editor lia» given, in p. C07, a quotation from Biehop Middleton, with Home 
Temarke of his own, but I am perfectly willing to leave it to the disoeniing reader to 
judge whether it corrohoratee my opinion or makes against it. ^ 
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light shoiilder.” Although the participle “ offering ” is found here in 
the present tense, yet it indisputably implies, that at any time in 
future in which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be 
•entitled to the right shoulder/* Lev. xiv. 47 : ‘0 co-Owv — TrXvi/ctTa 
i/xaria avrov “The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.*’ The word 
“ eating,’* though found here in the present participle, preceded by the 
definite Greek article o* signifies any part of the future in which the 
Act of eating shall take place. The phrase, “ the eating^'' (person,) is 
rendered in the English version “ he that eateth,’’ conformably to the 
idiom of the Plnglish language ; but this change of construction does 
not produce any change in the real meaning conveyed by the original 
Greek. As this phrase, “ he that eats,” bears no allusion to the 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity, no one will, I presume, 
scruple to interpret it in its original sense ; that is, he who eats 
at any time future with respect to the commandment of God, shall 
wash his clothes. 

Secondly. T refer the Editor to the passages he quoted in p. 608, 
to save me the ti*oubIe of selecting them. John iii. 4 : “How can a 
man be born when he is old,” literally, “ being old ;” that is, at any 
point of time, no man being old can be bom. Ver. 15 : “ That no man 
believing on him should perish ;” that is, no one who may be induced 
to believe Jesus at anj^ time, even up to the last daj^ should perish. 
Ver. 18 : “ He not believing is condemned already that is, he who 
rejects me at any time, is condemned already in the divine decree. 
Ver. 20 : “Every one doing evil hateth light,” at any time whatsoever. 
Ver. 29 : “ He having the bride is tlie bridegroom,” at any period of 
time. Ver. 31 : “ He being of the earth, is earthly,” at any period of. 
time. Again, ch, v. 3 : “ In these lay a great multitude of folk impo- 
tent,” See, In the original Greek, the verb “to lie,” is in the 
imperfect tense, and consequently the participle may be thus rendered, 
“ Who were impotent up to that time.” Ver. 5 : “ And a certain 
man was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” In 
this verse the participle is not preceded by the article : this, however, 
signifies that a certain man had an infirmity when he was present at 
the pool — not at the time when St. John narrated this circumstance. 
But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts 
his own words into my mouth, saying, (p. 608,) “ In this chapter, ver. 
4, we have, ‘ ‘ How can a man be born when he is old,* literally, 
being old,* on ^ur author’s plan, * having been old, and now not 
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being so ” and so on in all the above-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake wliat T have advanced in my vSecoud 
Appeal in explanation of a present participle preceded by the* 
article in tlie following words : “ The offering (person) for him shall 
be the right shoulder : — the eating (person) shall Avash his clothesv 
These present participles are referred to a time present Avith respect 
to the act of the verbs connected with them, but future with 
respect to the command of God.” Noav my reader may judge 
whether I confined the meaning of a present participle to the i)ast 
tense, as the Editor, no doubt inadvertently, misrepresegts my 
arguments. 

Thirdly. 1 beg to refer the Editor to the translation of that verse 
by the celebrated Dr. Campbell : “ For none ascendeth into heaven, 
but he who descended from heaven, tlie Sou of man, Avliose abode 
is in heaven in which the sense of the participle is referred to an 
indefinite time ; for, a person aa’Iioso abode is in London, may have 
his temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly. I beg also to refer to the explanation of the article <r 
before a participle, given by Parkhurst : “ xi. With a participle it 
may generally be rendered by, who, th<it, which, aiid the participle a» 
a verb. Thus 1 John ii. 4, d k€yu)v, he Avho saith, i. e., the (person) 
saying. John, i. Id, d (nv who is or was.'' 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that Avhere the time of the 
participle “being,” found in the phrase “being in heaven,” referred 
to the verb “ to ascend up to heaven,” it Avould completely prove the 
ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdity, — I presume there 
.would be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle 
being referred to the verb mentioned in the verse ; for one’s being in 
heaven, or haAung his abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to 
heaven impossible, nor does it tend to prove his deity. Let us apply 
these circumstances as they stand literally to Moses and Elias, who 
descended from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ 
to his apostles, (Matt. xvii. 3,) and again ascended, would it prove 
their ubiquity, or involve absurdity ? But is there anytliing more 
absurd than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a son of man 
capable of occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that ” Avhen John wishes to describe a 
past state of action or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only 
beg to remind him, that in the Greek language there is no past or 
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future participle for the verb to he, and, consequently, the present 
participle is used for those tenses under the specific rules.^' 

As to the second passage which he quoted to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of Jesus, (Matt, xviiji. 20, “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,^’) 
I observed in my Second Appeal, “ Is it not evident that the saviour 
meant here, by being in tlie midst of two or three of his disciples, his 
guidance of them when joined in searching for the truth, without 
preferring any claim to ubiquity? We find similar expressions in 
the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the prophets of God is meant 
by words that would imjdy their presence. Luke xvi. 29 : ‘ Abraham 
said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.* No one will supi)ose that the expression is intendecl to signify 
that the Jews actually had Moses and the prophets in person among 
them, or that they coid<l hear them speak, in the literal sense of the 
words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the prophets from such expressions.’* 

The Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, puts the 
following questions, to which I shall now reply. 1st. “If Clirist 
guided them, must he not have been with them for that purpose ?*’ 
Yes, he has been with them in the same manner as Moses and the 
prophets have been with tlie Israelites, as is evident from the above- 
quoted passage of I^ike, as well as from another which I shall now 
•cite. ] John iii. 24 : “ And he that keepeth his commandments 
dwelleth in him, and he in him : and hereby we know that he ahideth 


’‘'The true explanation oi the veise is given in the Imfkoved Versiov, a» follows : 
"Now no man hath asceudefi nj) to heaven, but he who came down from heaven, f even 
the Son of Man, [who is in heaven.] ” J 

^ lie who mvie down from heaven.] This clause is correlative to the preceding. 
If the former is to be understood of a local ascent, the latter mu.st be interpreted of a local 
'descent. But it the former clause is to be imderstood iiguiatively, as Raphelius and 
Doddridge explain It, tlie latter ought, m all reason, to be interiireted Hguj*ativeJy likewise. 
If ‘ to ascend into heaven,’ signitiento become acnuaintod with the truths of Clod, *to 
descend from heaven,’ is to bring down, and to discover those ti'uths to the world And 
tliis text clearly explains tin* meaning of the phrase wherever it occurs in this evangelist. 
‘Coming down fi*oiu heaven.’ means coming from (lod, (see ver. "2.) as Nicodeinua 
fCXpressed it, who did not understand this of a local descent, but of a divine commission. 
So Christ interprets it ver. 17 ’’ Sn. 

“ WJto w in fieaven^ This clause is wanting in some of the best copies. If its 
authenticity is allowed, it is to be miderstood of the knowledge which Christ possessed 
of the Father’s will. See Jolm i, 18.” 
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in uSy hy the spirit which he hath given us^ 2iid. “ If there were 
only two such little companies searching for the truth at the same 
moment, must he not have possessed ubiquity to guide them both ?’* 
I reply by two other questions. If the Jews of Galilee and of Jeru- 
salem have Moses and the Prophets ” at the same time for their 
guidance, are Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been 
possessed of ubiquity ? After Elijah went up to heaven, (2 ICings. ii. 
11,) and his spirit was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earth,, 
(ver. 15,) does tlie circumstance of Elijah’s being in heaven, and 
being with his servant Elisiia on earth in spirit at the same time, 
prove the ubiquity of Elijah? 3rd. The Editor asks, ‘‘ If he (Jesus) 
was w'ith Christians to guide them, has he left them now T’ I reply,, 
neither Jesus nor Moses and the prophets have nOw forsaken those 
that sincerely search into truth, and are not fettered with early- 
acquired human opinions. 4th. “How, then, can he be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever? ’ My reply is, he has been the same 
in like manner as David has been, in “ keeping the law continually 
for ever and ever.'' (Psalm cxix. 44.) 5th. “ Does our author need to 
be told that this meant the wTitings of Moses and the Prophets ?**' 
I reply, that this expression means their w^ords preserved for ever by 
means of writing as the statutes of God. Psalm cxix. 152 : “ Con- 
cerning thy testimonies, I have known of old that thou hast founded 
them for ever.” Ver. 89 : “ For ever, (.) Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven.” And Dent, xxxii. 1, Moses exclaims, “ Give ear, 0 ye 
heavens, and I will speak, and hear, ( ) earth, the words of my mouth 
my doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew,” 
ifec. 6th- . ** Did Jesus mean that they had liis writings with them ?” I 
reply, he meant, of course, that they had his lowly spirit, and his 
words, which were afterwards published and preserved in writings 
7th. Where were the writings of Jesus at that time ?” I said not 
a word of his writings in my Second Appeal. Why the Editor puts 
this question to me, I know not. It is, however, evident, that Jesus 
himself, while on earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted 
to express his doctrines and precepts, which have been handed down, 
in writing up to this day. 

SECOND POSITION. 

The Editor quoted Matthew xi. 27, “ No man knoweth the Son,, 
but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son,, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him, ” to shew that Jesus. 
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ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility of nature 
equal to that of God. I consequently asked the P^ditor in my Second 
Appeal, “ If he by the term * incomp^ehensibie^ understands a total 
impossibility of being comprehended in any degree, or only the 
impossibility of attaining to a perfect knowledge of God ?” If the 
former, we must be under the necessity of denying such a total 
incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for the very passage cited by 
the Plditor declares God to be comprensible not to the Son alone, but 
also to every one who should receive revelation from the Son ; and 
in John xvi. 16, 17, Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost, whom tJie Editor considers one of the persons of 
Godhead, possessed of the same nature with God. Hut if tlie Piditor 
understands by the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of 
the real nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny his 
inference tliat such an incomprehensibility proves the nature of the 
object to be divine, as being peculiar to God alone, for it appears evi- 
dent that a knowledge of the real nature even of a common leaf, or a 
visible star, surpasses human c()mi)rehension. The Editor, although 
he filled one page (610) in examining that part of the reply, yet made 
no direct answer to the foregoing (question, but repeats his inference 
from these passages, “ that Jesus liiiuself can comj)rehend the nature 
of the P'ather, and that his own nature is equally inscrutable but 
the verse in question does not convey one or other of these positions. 
As to the first, we find the latter part of the sentence (“neither knoweth 
any man the Pather, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son virill 
reveal him”) declaring an exception to tlie general assertion made in 
the former part of it ; (“neither knoweth any man the Father ;”) that 
is, the Son, and those to whom the Son reveals God, were the only 
individuals that knew tlie nature of the Pather. Would not this 
exception be distinctly contrary l>oth to the sacred authorities, and to 
common sense ; as the scripture declares positively that the natWe of 
God is incomprehensible to meuV Job xxxiv. 26 : “God is great, we 
know him not;” and common sense teaches us every moment, that if the 
real nature of the works of God is incomprehensible to the human, 
intellect, how much more must the nature of God himself b(‘ beyond 
human understanding ! As to the second, if the circumstance of the 
Son's declaring himself (according to tlie Editor) to be inscrutable in 
nature, be acknowiedged as equalizing him with God, similar dec- 
larations by his apostles would of course raise them to the same footing 
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•of equality with the Deity. I John iii. 1 : * ‘Therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew him not,” corroborated by John xvii. 
-25, “ 0 righteous Father, the world hatli not knoAvn thee,” &c, is, 
therefore, evident, that neither can an impossibility of comprehending 
•God, in any degree, be meant by this passage, tlie apostles having 
known Gk>d by revelation ; nor can the comprehension of the real natm*e 
'Of God be understood by it, as such a knowledge is declared to be un- 
;attainable by mankind. The verse in question must be tlms understood, 
.as the meaning evidently is, “that no one but the Father can fully com- 
prehend the object and extent of the Son’s commission, and no one 
but the Son comprehends the counsels and designs of the Father urkh 
respect to the instruction and reformation of mankind. It is impossi- 
ble that Jesus can be speaking here of the person and nature of the 
Father, for this he did not, and could not reveal, being essentially 
•dncomprebensible. Neither, there foj-e, does he mean the nature and 
person of the Son. What Christ knew and revealed ‘ was the Father’s 
will corresponding to this, ‘ that which the Father, and the Father 
only, knew, was the nature and extent of the vSon’s commission.’ ” 
•(Impkoved Version). 

THIRD POSITION. 

As the Editor expressed his opinion that “ Jesus exercised in an 
independent manner the prerogative of forgiving sin, Tvhich is pecu- 
liar to God,” founding this opinion upon the authority of Mark ii^ 5, 
Matt. ix. 2, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” I inquired in my Second 
Appeal, “Does not this passage, (‘ But when the multitude saw it, 
Jhey marvelled, and glorified God who had given such power unto 
men, Matt. ix. 8,) convey an express declaration that Jesus was as 
jnuch dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins, 
.and healing the sick, as the other prophets who came forth from God 
before him?” To which die Editor replies, “We answer, only in 
.the opinion of the multitude, who knew him not, but took him for a 
great prophet.” 

I feel surprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the 
ignorant multitude, who knew not of the nature of Jesus, that made 
ilhe following declaration “ who had given such power to men since 
it is the Holy Spirit which speaks by the mouth of the evfengeHst 
Matthew, saying, “ when the mulHtvde saw it, they marvelled, and 
gloried God, who had given such power unto men.” 
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I wonder how the Editor could allow his zeal in support of the 
Trinity so far to bias his mind, that he has attempted to weaken 
the authority of the holy evangelist, by ascribing his words to the 
ignorant multitude of Jews. I wonder still more, to observe that, 
notwithstanding the Editor declares thejj apostles and primitive 
Christians, (whom he does not esteem as jprsons of the Godhead, but 
admits to be mere men,) to have been p( 
pardoning sins through the influence of J( 
opinion, that none, except God, can forgiv^ 
gift of the Deity himself. 

The Editor says, “ Not, however, in 
who^ were better acquainted with their 
although they glorified ^lim not as God, coi 
frdni acknowledging the display of his G( 
blasphemy on that very account.’* 

The Jews were so. illrdisposed towards 
first instance in which they sought a pr< 
under the charge of blasphemy; for in J< 
slay him merely on pretence of his hi 
sabbath day, as 1 noticed before ; and, i; 
came to a determination, under the cloa^ 
and Lazarus also, whom Jesus raised aft^ death, though they knew 
that many of their prophets Raised the dea^ without offending God or 
the peopled And they also very frequentlyj^ istook his meaning. But 
Jesus often forbore to repel their chargesAj ome instances of which I 
have already pointed out. As to Jesus’f knowledge of the human 
heart, as far as it respects his divine comr^j ion and future judgment, 
and his power of performing miraculous d . 5, even sometimes without 
verbal reference to God, having often not these matters I shall not 
recur to them here. If 

The Editor denies the apostles having Li a impressed with a belief, 
that it was the Almighty Father that emj t ered Jesus to forgive sins 
and to perfoi^m miracles. I therefore ref r Editor to the very phrase, 
“Who had given such power imto men,” Li to Acts v. 31, “Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be ince and a Saviour, for to 
give repente^ce to Israel, and forgivenej^j : sins.** xiii. 38, “Through 
this man (meaning the Saviour) is preac^i; unto you the forgiveness 
of sins.** Do not these verses shew, ^ ond a doubt, that Jesus 
received from God the power of for^viO ns on sincere repentance ? 
• 54 


isessed of the power of 
ius ; yet he maintains the 
sins, even through the 

je opinion of the Scribes, 
wn scriptures, and who, 
1 not restrain themselves 
ead by accusing him of 

sus, that this is not the 
ince for destroying him 
kx V. 16, they resolve to 
pg healed a man on the 
ihapter xii. 10, 11, they 
of religion, to kill him 
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The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which 
Jesus prays to the Father for the pardon of the murder perpetrated by 
the Jews upon him, nor to Luke xi. 4, Matt. vi. 14, which I quoted in 
my Second Appeal. Tl^e Editor alludes to the importance of the 
expression, “That thy Sontaiay glorify thee.’* But by referring to the 
Scriptures, he will find, synilar terms are as common in the language 
of die Jews, in their aJiress to God, as any other expressions of 
reverence for the Deity, f 

j FOURTH FOSITJON. 

With a view to substiatiate liis fourth position, that almighty 
power is claimed by Jesus «n the most unequivocal manner, the Editor 
thus comments on the paH(age, Jolm v. 19 — 36, quoted by me in my 
Second Appeal: “Jesus, iihen persecuted by the Jews, for having 
healed a man on the sabh h day, said ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,’ This provo*, d the Jews still more, because he had now 
said, that God was his FaJher, making himself equal with God.” The 
Editor adds, “This obser\ liion shews us, that not only the Jews, but 
John himself, understood ft irist’s calling God his Father, to be making 
himself Ood” It would 1 re been a correct translation of the original 
Greek, if the Editor hadj^aid, “making himself equal with, or like 
God,” instead of “making^ imself God” (vide the original Greek). It 
is obvious, that one’s calli^^ another his Father gives apparent ground 
to understand that there ^is an equality of nature or likeness of 
properties between then ^ either in quantity or quality of power in 
performing works. But ;ggknow what kind of equality or likeness 
should be meant in ch. we have luckily before us the following 
texts, in which Jesus dec' <s, that his likeness with God consisted in 
doing what he saw the Fs^ r do, and quickening the dead ; avowing 
repeatedly, at the same inferiority to and dependence on 

God, in so plain a manner hat the Jews who heard him abstained 
from the measures of pe jcution that they had intended to adopt, 
although the Saviour con ’ ued to call God his Father, through the 
whole of the remaining cl] ^^er, in the hearing of the Jews^ Nay, 
farther, from the whole o ^^s conduct and instructions, so impressed 
were the Jews with his ^^endence upon and confidence in the 
Father as his God, that t he was hanging on the cross they fixed 
upon this as a ground of t and reproach, saying, “He trusted in 
God; let him deliver hiiLpw, if he will have him, for he said 

am the Son of God.* ” \ att. xxvii. 43. 
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The Editor then proceeds to say, “This (charge of equality) Jesus 
neither denies nor corrects, but adds, ‘The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do,’ which must necessarily be 
the case, if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son are one in 
will and design.” I ask the Editor, whethei|;Uhis be the language of 
one who is Almighty ? If the Father and the |^n be equally idmighty, 
why should the Son wait until the Father actjf, and then imitate him ? 
If a subordinate officer, having been accused Ajf equalizing himself with 
his superior, thus declares, “I cannot marcl /a single step myself — 
but where 1 see him march, I do march,”— vould this be considered 
an avowal of his equality with his superior ? [y readers will be pleased 
to judge. The Editor then says, that “Jesu ^adds further, ‘For what- 
ever things he doth, these also doth the J )n likewise a more full 
declaration of equality with the Father ca lot be imagined. How 
could the Son do whatsoever the Father dot if he were not equal to 
him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, &c. ? ’ The Editor here omits 
to quote the very next line, “ FOR tlie F^ tier loveth the Son, and 
aheweth him all things that himself doeth,” \ which the preposition 
“for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing V at the Father doth ; i. e. 
since the Father loveth the Son, and shewe J^im his works, the Son 
is enabled to do what he sees the Father d«i To the Editor’s query, 
“What finite being could understand all that od doth, if shewn him ?’* 
I reply. Divine wisdom will of course not sl^ r anything to one whom 
it has not previously enabled to compre ad it. How could the 
following passages escape the memory of tl’ Editor, when he put the 
question : Amos iii. 7, “Surely the Lord i kI will do nothing, but 
revealeth his secret unto his servants the ffiets Psalm xxv. 14, 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that S* r him, and he will skew 
them his covenant’* ? Did not they understa i 1 all that was shewn and 
irevealed imto them ? If they did, were ‘i ey, in consequence, all 
infinite beings, as the Editor argues, froi^^is circumstance, Jesus 
is ? 

The Editor proceeds to say, “Jesus adAForas the Father quick- 
enedithe dead, even so the Son quicken^k whom he will.* Here, 
then, he declares himself equal with the F’^ier in sovereignty of will 
as well as in almighty power.** The Edin again omits a part of the 
sentence which runs thus : “So the Son’ oickeneth whom he will ; 
FOB the Father judgeth no man, but hat^ committed all judgment 
unto the Son.** Does not the latter part cP ^e sentence shew clearly^ 
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that the power which ihe Son enjoyed in quickening those whom he 
chose, was entirely owirg to the commission given him by the Father ? 
In order to weaken tie force of verse 22, the Editor says, “The 
Father, however, whos» it is equally with the son, commits all judg- 
ment to the Son, as the ncarnate mediator between God and man, 
because he is the Son of jlan.*’ My readers may observe, that if Jesus 
received all power of j^^png men in his human nature, he must have 
quickened whom he plfL©(i^ as the consequence of that power, in 
his human capacity ; hey, then, could the Editor infer the deity of 
Jesus from one circumfance (quickening the dead) which entirely 
depends upon another, 1 3 power of judging,) enjoyed by him in his 
human nature ? Lest it aould be supposed that individual instances 
of the dead being raised y Jesus is here meant, I may just mention 
that he exercised this po ©r in common with other prophets. 

As to his assertion, b t the work of judging mankind belongs, by 
nature, equally to the So and to the Father, J only refer the Editor 
to Matt. xix. 28, and Li q xxii. 29, 30, in which the apostles are 
represented as invested ^ tb the power of judging the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, and to 1 Cor. v 2 , which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men ; ad I hope that the Editor will be convinced, 
from these authorities, hat the “ work of judging mankind ” does 
not belong, by nature, tebe Son and to the Father.” He introduces, 
in the course of this arg ©ent, John viii. 08, and Rev. i. 8, which I 
have often examined in 1 , preceding pages. 

He at last comments ,n verse 23, “ That all men should honour 
the Son as they honour q© Father,” saying, that “ to this glorious 
declaration of the Son’s <dhead, our author merely objects, that this 
means likeness in natui^ud quality, and not in exact degree of 
honour. But what are > nature and quality of the honour paid to 
God the Father ? Divi ^ honour of the highest kind and such as 
can be given to no creath,*’ The phrases, “ to lionour God, and to 
adore God,” are used quite different senses ; the latter being 
peculiarly applicable to d, but the former generally implying only 
$uch manifestation of re ©nee as one may bestow on his father, or 
on another worthy of pect. Mai. i. 6 : “ A son honoureth his 
father, and a servant his gter : if then I be a Father^ where is mine 
honour, &c. ? ” Here G requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him as is due to ither. Does God here bring himself, in 
ponsequence, to a level \ a parent ? 1 8 am. ii. 30 : “ But now the 
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Lord saith, Be it far from me : for them that honour me, I will 
honour.” — Here the manifestation of honour between God and men 
is reciprocal ; but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be 
reciprocally offered by God and his creatures. The Editor again 
advances, that ‘‘ the fact is, that this pjirlse ‘ as, ’ really refers to 
degree as well as to nature ; see Matt. xx. : * I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee,^ that is, precisely asliiuch as one penny.” I 
deny the accuracy of this rule of the Editc , since “as,” in almost 
all instances, refers either to degree or nat re, or to some kind of 
resemblance, a few of which I shall here ? >tice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul 
says to the Galatians. But received me ai m angel of God, even as 
Christ Jesus y Did Paul permit the Galatif lIs to receive him with 
precisely the same kind of honour, both in and and degree, as was 
due to Christ Jesus ? Matt. x. 25 : “ It is^ nough for the disciple 
that fie he as his master, and the servant * p his Lord,” c^c. Did 
Matthew’ mean here precise equality in kinc and degree, between a 
disciple and his master, and a servant and 1^ Lord ? xix. 19 : “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Did^ lie Saviour mean here, 
that precisely the same quality and degree of 1 re, which one entertains 
towards himself, should be entertained towar 3 others ? Gen. iii. 22 : 
“Behold the man is become as one of us.” Did dam then become, both 
in nature and degree, equally wise with the (-^ aniscient God ? Now, 
my readers wdll judge whether or not such . E)hraBe as “men should, 
or may, honour the Son as they honour the Fa^er,” equalizes the Son, 
in nature and degree, with the father. As t(.^ iie verse above-quoted, 
(Matt. XX. 14), it implies sameness in deg]*e, and not necessarily 
sameness in kind, for the same sum may be gi>Ji in different currency. 
The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4, in order to * ew “in what sense the 
Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I ext^iined this verse in page 
365, 1 will not recur to it again. I only remi^^^ the Editor of Deut. 
xviii. 15, 18, where he w ill perceive in what^^nse Jehovah himself 
drew a likeness between the Saviour and which passage is 

repeated in Acts iii. 22, and also of St. M®^^iew xvii. 3, as well as 
of Mark ix. 4, wherein they express a wis?*jo manifest the same 
reverence to the Saviour as to Moses and Eliai* ^ut it is quite optional 
with the Editor to treat Moses in any manne^ ^ > pleases. 

In answer to his inquiry. “Why should^^ )ffend our autlior, that 
when the Son, for the suffering of death, too^ ;)on him the form of a 
servant, &c., ?” my replQr is, that it does not t * id me in the least j but 
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I must confess, thatsucfj expression as “when God, for the suffering 
of death, took upon him the form of a servant,” seems to me very 
extraordinary’', as my of God is quite at variance with that of a 
being subjected to death servitude. 

The Editor overlook^j^ several other passages, quoted by me, among 
which there was Matt. 23: “To sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to hut to them for whom it is prepared of my 

Father.” ^ 

He perhaps hesitati^(‘ j-^ly on the sophistry used by the orthodox, 
that Jesus denied beiMt assessed of almighty power only in his human 
capacity. The Editor, xr? [g possible, perceived, that as the gift of all 
power to Jesus, men \ Matt, xxviii. 18, is explained by the 

orthodox of his human g pacity ; the denial of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be unde human nature in which he is 

said to have pos8essed| 

FIFTH POSITION. 

The Editor says, tha author’s objections to the fifth position, 
that Jesus’s having all adgment committed to him, proves his om- 
niscience, have been ;j fully met already, that scarcely anything 
remains to be added.’ 

In answer to which, have only to say, that the arguments adduced 
by the Editor having b ^ previously noticed, it is tlierefore left to my 
readers to examine thei to a determination whether they 

tend to prove the omniSgj^og of the Son or not. The Editor, however, 
adds here, that omnisci^gg jg essential to the act of judging mankind. 
As I have already dwe much on this subject in the preceding para- 
graph, I beg to refer n readers to them, wherein they will find that 
the Son’s knowledge o events of this world extends no farther 
than as respects the ofi of judging mankind ; that others are declared 
to be vested with the ] gf judging the world as well as the Son ; 
and that the Son posit ,jy. (jguies his omniscience in Mark xiii. 32. 
The Editor concludef^ saying, that “his (Father’s) giving him 
‘ to have life in hims* » refers wholly to his being the mediator 
in human flesh.” It question at once, that whenever 

and in whatever capac jggug ig declared to have had life, he had 
it as a gift of tlie Fatl object of our inquiry and reverence 

is the S^ endowed w j^ot one destitute of it. 
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The Editor begins by observing, that “ to the sixth position, that 
Jesus accepted worship due to God alone, our author objects, 

* That the word * worship,* both in common acceptation and scriptural 
writings, is used sometimes as implying an external mark of religious 
xcverence paid to God, and at other times as signifying merely the 
token of civil respect due to superiors ; that those who worshipped 
Jesus did not believe him to be God, or one of the three persons of 
the Godhead ; and Jesus, in his acknowledged human capacity, never 
prayed to himself, or directed his followers to worship or pray to him.’ 
Granting that ‘ worship ’ in English, and in Greek, are 

sometimes used to denote civil respect, and that the worship paid by 
the servant to his master. Matt, xviii. 26, and by the people to David, 
meant merely civil respect, still the position is not touched in the 
least degree.** The reason which the Editor assigns for this position 
not being touched, is, that “ whether the blind man, the lepers, the 
mariners, and others, knew what they did in worshipping Jesus, is not 
so much the question, as whether Jesus knew; for if he suffered 
them, even through ignorance, to yield him divine worship, when 
Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless he were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern 
for the Divine honour than bis own disciples.” P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term “ ‘ worship, in English* and 
TTpocrxvv^ia in Greek, are sometimes used to denote civil respect,” 
it is of course necessary to ascertain whether the blind man, 
&c., knew what they did in worshipping Jesus : that is, whether 
they meant to bestow civil respect, or to offer religious reverence. 
But from all the local circumstances which I pointed out in the 
Second Appeal, it is evident that they, as well as Jesus, knew 
that they were manifesting civil respect only by worshipping 
him, in the same way as it is evident, from the circumstances 
of David’s not declining to receive worship from the people and 
Daniel from king Nebuchadnezzar, that the people and king in- 
tended merely civil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection 
of the worship offered him by Cornelius, it may easily be accounted 
for, since, as Jesus was endowed with the power of knowing things 
connected with his divine commission, so Peter had the knowledge of 
secret events concerning his apostolic duty. From the language 
which the blind jnan and others used, and from his knowledge of 
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their thoughts, the Saviour, like other ancient prophets, gave a tacit 
consent to the worship (or, properly speaking, civil reverence) offered 
by them : while Peter rejected the worship offered him by Cornelius,^ 
knowing that he meant it as an external mark of religious reverence, 
which was due to God alone, as is evident from the language of Peter,. 
“ I myself am a man.” Having already noticed the exclamation of 
Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in this place. 

The Plditor says, “ Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to 
him his departing soul in language similar to that in which Christ 
on the cross had committed his spirit to the P ather ?” 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of 
Christ, bears little resemblance: Among the many expressions attri- 
buted to Jesus on the cross, none of them resemble the invocation 
of Stephen, except that given in Luke xxiii. 46, “ Prather, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit which is natural for every human 
being having any idea of God, or feelings of devotion on the approach 
of death. Stephen's exclamation (Acts vii. 59, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit”) was merely an application to Jesus in preference to 
the angels of death, whom he expected to receive his soul and 
convey it to the bosom of the Divinity. The notion of angels of 
death receiving and conveying away the spirit at the time of dissolu- 
tion, is familiar to the Jews, in common with other Eastern nations,, 
as appears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, The wrath 
of a king is as messengers ” (in the Hebrew, properly, “ angels”) “ of 
death” — i. e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant is 
equivalent to death. From Stephen’s saying, that he saw “ the 
Son of Man standing on the right hand of God,” we may easily 
perceive the notion which he had formed of the nature of Jesus 
Christ. 

As to Christ's offering j)rayers and worship to the Father, and 
directing his apostles to do so, the Pldi tor attributes them to the “ state 
of humiliation in which his infinite hwe to sinners had placed him." 
If Jesus deemed it necessary, in his human capacity, to offer up pray- 
ers, thanksgiving, and worship, to God the Father alone, notwith- 
standing he was filled bodily with God the Son, (according to the 
Editor,) and to direct his apostles to follow his example, is it not 
incumbent upon us also, in following his pattern, to tliank, pray to, 
and worship the Father aZune, as long as we are human ? But the 
truth is, that the assertion of the Editor, attributing Christ's devotion 
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towards God to his human nature, is entirely unsupported by scrip- 
tural authority. 

The Editor further says, that if Jes^is were not God, the apostles, 
tiie primitive saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of 
idolatry, and the Eternal Fatlier of encouraging it. 

To quit the Father and Jesus Christ of the charge of encouraging 
idolatry, and the apostles, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of 
idol worship, it suffices to quote Matthew iv. 10, A vrut fiovta Aarpcvcr ci? 
** Him only shalt thou serve.” Tliis commandment of the Father of 
the universe, to be found in Deut. vi. 13, repeated and communicated to 
Christians by tlie most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins reli- 
gious adoration to be offered to the Father sufficiently vindicates 
God and his Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly 
observed this divine communication through their Master, under the 
Christian dispensation, that, throughout the whole Hew Testament, 
they applied exclusively to Ood alone this verb, Aarpci/w, (rendered in 
the English version “ to serve”) and not once to Jesus, or to any other 
being in any book of the New Testament ; while, on similar occasions, 
they used for him or others the verbs SovXfvu) or rendered 

also in the English version “ to serve' \ which tends no less to vindicate 
them. They further pronounce those who serve (from the verb 
karptvio) any one except God, to be rebels and idolaters, — Rom. 
i. 25 ; Acts vii. 42. I now entreat the Editor to examine the subject, 
and, by following the example of the apostles and primitive saints, 
glorify a religion intended to be raised far above the debasement of 
idolatry. 

TflK SEVENTH AND LAST POSITION. 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Sou, and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, from the circumstance of their 
names being associated with that of the Father of the universe, I 
observed in my Second Appeal, that “ a profession of belief in God 
is unquestionably common to all religions supposed to have been 
founded upon the authority of the Old Testament ; but each is dis- 
tinguished from the other by a public profession of faith in their 
respective founders, expressing such profession in a language that 
may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the Divine 
Being, of whom they declare themselves the messengers.” “ The 
Jews claim that they have revelation rendering a belief not in God 
alone, but in Mose# also, incumbent upon them. Exod. xiv. 31 : 
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The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant 
Moses* (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘ There is one that 
^ccueetli you, even Moses, in whom ye trust*). K baptism were ad- 
ministered to one embracing Christianity, in the name of the Father 
^nd Holy Spirit, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a 
^Christian than as a Jew or a Mohummudan; for both of them, in 
•common with Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the 
name of God, or his prevailing influence over the universe.” I after- 
wards added, in the discussion respecting the Holy Spirit, that ** God 
is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of belief, 
^receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart through 
the first-bom of every creature, the Messiah, (‘No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,*) and leading such as worship him in spirit, to 
righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through his guiding 
influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘ When he, the spirit of 
trutli, is come, he will guide you unto all truth *). There is, therefore, 
moral obligation on those who avow the truth of such revelation, 
to profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship ; and in 
the Son, tlirough whom they, as Christians, should offer divine 
homage ; and also in the holy influence of God, from which they 
•should expect direction in the paths of righteousness, as the conse- 
quence of their sincere prayer and supplication. For the same reason 
nlso, in publicly adopting this religion, it is proper that those who 
receive it should be baptized in the name of the Father, who is 
the object of worship ; of the Son, who is the mediator ; and of 
that influence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed to man- 
kind, designated in scripture as the Comforter, Spirit of Truth, or 
Holy Spirit.** And to prove the error of the idea that the association 
of names of individuals with that of God, in a religious profession 
or belief, which is more essential than any extenial mark of profession, 
oould identify or equalize those individuals with God, 1 quoted, Exod. 
xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron. xx. 20, “Jehoshaphat 
stood and said. Hear me, 0 Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
believe in tlie Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,** — wherein the names of Moses and the 
Prophets of God are associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I 
observed to the Editor, that “ fire worshippers, for instance, insisting 
on the literal sense of the words, in example of the Reverend Editor, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
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Luke iii. 16, in which it is announced that Jesus ' will baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire ; * and they might contend, that if 
the association, in the rite of baptism, of the names of the son 
and Holy Ghost with that of the Father be supposed to prove 
their divinity, it is clear that Fire also, being associated with the 
Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a 
part of the Godhead.*’ . He keeps all these arguments out of view, 
and, according to his usual mode of reasoning, repeats again in 
his reply what he thought the purport of Heb. i. 10, Rev. ii. 29, 
and has recourse again to the angel of Bochim, &c., which, having no 
relation to the subject in question, and having been often examined 
in the preceding pages, I shall pass by here. His only remark con- 
cerning this last position is, that “had the passage” (respecting belie/ 
in Ood and his servant Moses) “ quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been that 
formulary, instead of being a part of a narrative, the omission in the 
baptismal rite of the clause ‘ his servant,’ would have been fatal to 
his objection. If, then, the phrase ‘ his servant,* marks the inferior 
nature of this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstan- 
ces just mentioned, unavoidably proves the equality of the Father 
and the Son,” &c. In the first place, it is too obvious to need 
proof, that every circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, even in the form of narrative, if approved of God, is worthy 
of attention, though not stated in the formulary of a religious rite. 
But, in the second place, the passage quoted by me from 2 Chronicles, 
is a commandment enjoining belief in God and his Prophets, even 
with tlie omission, so much desired by our Editor, of the term “his 
servants,^* Does this formulary, I ask, with the omission of the term 
“ his servants,*^ prove the equality of the Father and the Prophets,* 
from the circumstance of their being associated with God in a solemn 
religious injunction ? 

In the third place, tlie term “ Son,*’ equally with the word “servant,” 
dienotes the inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended 
to denote inferiority can possibly do. But the Editor says, that “never 
was there a more humble begging of the question than the assertion 
that the epithet * Son * ought to be understood and admitted by every 
one as expressing the created nature of Christ ; — Why ought it thus 
to be understood and admitted ?** I answer, because common sense 
tells us that a son, as well as a servant, must be acknowledged to be 
inferior to his f|,ther or master. Again, we find David called tlie 
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son of God, Solomon the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in 
short, the whole children of Israel denominated sons of God, yet re- 
presented in scripture as inferior to God their Father ; nay, more- 
over, Jesus the Son of God positively declares himself to be inferior 
to his Father, — “ My Father is greater than I.” 

Our Editor puts again another queiy', (p. 622,) “ Can he ever 
prove that among men a son must be of a nature inferior to his 
father?” I reply by putting another question to him : Can the Editor 
ever prove, tliat among men a servant must be of a nature inferior 
to his master ? If he cannot, are we to suppose Moses, a servant of 
Grod, equal in nature with the Deity ? The fact is, that among men a 
servant, a son, and a grandson, are of the same nature with their 
masters, or fathers ; but When creation is not effected in the ordinary 
course of nature, there need not be, and is not, an identity of nature 
between one who is called father, and another called son ; so when 
service is performed by men to others not of their own kind, oneness 
of nature is not necessarily found between the servant and the person 
served. 

The Editor concludes the proposition, saying that “ Our author 
declines renewing the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, ‘ Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world’, which, however, we 
are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is, in examining 
Matt, xviii. 20, ** For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” which the Editor quoted to 
establish the ubiquity of the Son, I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Is 
it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the midst of 
two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
together in searching for the truth? We find similar expressions 
in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance of the Prophets of God is 
also meant by words that would imply their presence.” Luke xvi. 
29 : “ Abraham said unto him, They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them.” And upon the Editor’s quoting Matt, xxviii, 
20, “ I am with you always, even to the end of tlie world,” in all 
probability to establish the ubiquity of Jesus, I said in my Second 
Appeal, “ I will not renew the subject, as it has been already dis- 
cussed in examining the first position having shewn there that, 
by the presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that may be 
observed in any part of the Bible, their spiritual guidance should be 
understood. My readers, therefore, may judge wljether or not the 
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purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject dis- 
cussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, 
to reflect on the last phrase of the verse in question, i. e. “ always to 
the end of the world,” which, so far from evincing Christ’s eternal 
existence, implies that his influence over his disciples extended only 
to the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the 
Father of the universe, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the Holy Spirit and other subjects. 

I EXPKBSSED my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Editor’s 
having “ noticed, in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the 
personality and deity of the Holy Ghost, although the Editor esteems 
the Son and the Spirit as equally distinct persons of the Godhead.” 

I feel now still more” surprised to observe, that the Editor, in his 
present review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost ; as, while he fills more than a hundred 
pages in support of the deity of the second person, he has not allowed 
even a single page to the question of the third. He, at the same 
time, overlooks almost all the arguments I have advanced against his 
feeble attempt to prove the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
and in many other places of the Second Appeal. The Editor, how- 
ever, fiirst says, that “ If he in whom dwelt all truth, has declared him 
(the Holy Ghost, in Matt, xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and 
as worthy of worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no 
further evidence is needed either to his personality or Godhead.” 
Had the Editor thought the quotation of a single verse a sufficient 
excuse for avoiding the discussion of the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, he might have, on the same ground, omitted to discuss the 
subject of the deity of Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a 
single verse of scripture, which he considered as a proof of the divine 
nature of the Son, and thus saved me the trouble of a long contro- 
versy. If the association of names, in a religious rite, were to be 
admitted as a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, the power 
of God, another divine attribute, should be considered God himself, 
it being also mentioned jointly with the Holy Spirit in the rite of 
Unction (Acts x. 38) ; and Fire also should be supposed to be a 
distinct person of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated with 
the Holy Ghost, in the same rite of baptism, as I before observed 
(Luke iii. 16) ; but I shall not recur to this subject, having fuUy 
examined it. 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in the Second appeal, that^ 
** with respect to the Holy Ghost, I must confess my inability to find 
a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addressed as Qod, or as a person of God, so as to afford believers of 
the Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Gx)dhead of thB 
Holy Ghost;” the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on the 
subject, and only observes, “ Were it needful, indeed, a rich fulness 
of scripture Jproof could be adduced respecting the Holy Spirit, aa 
well as the Son ; but the selection of a few passages will be quite 
sufficient.” These are as follows : the first are'ffom the Gospel of 
St. John, xvi. 13, 26; xvi. 8, 11 ; and the last are from Acts x. 20, 
and xii. 2. The Editor here overlooks entirely what I stated in the 
Second Appeal, on this very point ; this is, if from the consideration 
of such expressions as, “ Qod will send the Holy Spirit,” “ The Holy 
Spirit will teach you.” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,” “ The 
Holy Spirit will glorify me,” the Spirit be acknowledged a separate 
person of the Deity, what would the Editor say of other attributes, 
such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar manner, 
pesonified in various instances ? Psalm Ivii. 3 : “ God shall seiid 
forth his mercy and truth.” Lxxxv. 10: “Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other. Ixxxix. 
14 : “ Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. ” xciv 18 : “ My foot 
slippeth ; Thy Mercy, 0 Lord, held me up. ” “ Thy mercy, 0 Ix)rd, 
is in the heavens. ” “ For there is wrath gone out from the Lord, ” 
(Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the 
Editor quotes Acts v. 3 : “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Spirit ?” 4. “ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God 
whence he concludes, that he t^t lieth to the Holy Spirit lieth to* 
God, and, consequently, the Spirit is God. On this inference I have 
already observed, in my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy 
against one of the attributes of God, is, of course, accounted a sin 
or blasphemy against God himself. But this admission amounts 
Neither tp a recognition of the self-existence of the attribute, nor of 
its identity with God. I then referred the editor to Matt. x. 40, 
“ He that receiveth me ;” and now I beg his attention to 1 Cor. viii. 
12, “ But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ. ” Do these passages identify pr 
equalise the apostles of Jesus, with himself ? Nothing but early 
acquired and long established prejudices can prevent any literaiy 
character from perceiving such a gross error. As to Acts x. 20, if 
the speaker be admitted, according to the Editor, as a separate person, 
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he must then be identified either with the spirit of Cornelius, who 
had actually sent the three men mentioned in ver. 19, as is evident 
from ver. 8, or witli the angel of God, who ordered Cornelius to send 
them to Peter, (ver. 5,) a conclusion which would not, after all, 
suit the purpose of the Editor. I entreat the Editor to take notice, 
.at least, of some of my arguments against the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned in Chapter vi. of the Second Appeal or, if 
he declines adventuring on this point of , theology, let him candidly 
reduce the supposed persons of tlie Godhead from a Trinity to 
Duality, and this point being gained, I may then continue my efforts 
with reneWed hope of reducing this Duality to the everlasting and 
indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay witli saying, (p. 624,) “ The deity 
.and the personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, 
the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity needs no further confirma- 
tion : it follows of course. We shall, therefore, close our testimonies 
form Scripture, by laying before our readers three passages, which 
bring the sacred Three full into view. The first we select from Isaiah 
xlviii. 13, in which one is introduced who previously declares, ‘ My 
hand also hath laid the foundation of the earth,’ &c., and whom, 
therefore, we are at no loss to recognize. He, however, declares, 
verse 16, ‘and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.’ ” 
Now, supposing the person who declares himself, in verse 16, to 
have been sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, is one of the persons 
of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
according to the Editor : this admission would be so far advantageous 
to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of persons in the 
deity ; but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, since it would 
substitute Isaiah as a divine person, in the place of Jesus Christ. 
Isaiah the prophet is the grand speaker throughout the whole of his 
book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by God as a 
messenger to Israel. He often speaks abruptly in behalf of God, as if 
God were speaking himself in the course of his own discourse, as I 
noticed previously, and sometimes again he suddenly introduces his 
own sentiments, while he is announcing the words of Jehovah, without 
making any distinction. I mention here only a few instances. Isaiah 
Ixiii. 6 : “ I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make 
them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their strengib to 
the earth.** (7.) “ I will mention the loving-kindness of the Lonl, 
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snd the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath 
bestowed on us.*’ Does not the Prophet introduce himself, in verse 7, 
most abruptly, while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6 ; 
Oh. I. 3 : “I clothe the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth 
their covering.” (4.) “The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary,” &c. Here the Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, 
in the same abrupt manner, without intimation of any change of 
person. 

I now cite the context of the very verse of Isaiah quoted by the 
Editor, to enable my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred 
Three fully into view.” (14.) *^A11 ye (the inhabitants of Judah) assemble 
yourselves, and hear ; who among them (Israel) hath declared these 
things ? The Lord hath loved him (Cyrus^ of Persia, the conqueror 
of Babylon). He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his 
arm shall be on the Chaldeans.” (15.) “I, even I, have spoken ; yea, I 
have called him, (Cyrus,) I have brought him, and he shall make his 
way prosperous.” (16.) “Come ye near unto me, (says the Prophet,) 
hear ye this, I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the 
time that it was, there am I : (that is, from the first time of these events :) 
and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.” (17.) Expressions 
similar to the phrase, “From the time that it was, there am I,” are 
often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. i. 5 : “And before thou earnest 
forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a Prophet 
unto the nations,” And so Isaiah xlix. 1. No one, I presume, that 
ever read, even with common attention, the book of Isaiah, (in which 
speakers are introduced without any distinction, more frequently than 
in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to prove the Trinity or 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the Editor, 
unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby 
absolutely prevented from comparing impartially one passage with the 
other. 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the 
Holy Spirit by the phrase, “The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent 

* Isaiah xliv, 7 i “And who as I, shaU call and shall declare it ?” &c. (28) “That 
saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure.” xlvi. 11 : *Valling 
a rat^nous bird from the east, the man that exeeiUeth my counsel from a far country : yea, 
I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass ; I have purposed it, I will also do it.” 
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me/t (verse 16), seemingly representing the Spirit of God as a 
co-operator with himself. Ha might, in that case, on the same 
gronnd, endeavour to establi^ the personality and the deity of 
Bighteouanesst another attribute of the Deity, as being represented 
with God as an agent in Isaiah lix. 16, “ Therefore his arm brought 
salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, it sustained him.** And 
he might also attempt to prove the personality and deity of the 
breath of Gkxi, which is, in like manner, represented as a co-operator 
with the Spirit of Gk>d. Job xxxiii. 4: “The. Spirit of God hath 
made me, add the breath of him hath given life.’* Is this the 
best of the proofs of the Trinity with which the Editor closes 
his testimonies ? If such be his proof, I am at a loss to guess 
what his illustrations will be. The second passage, quoted by the 
Editor, is what I have just examined before. The third is, 2 
Cor. xiii. 4, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and tlie love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. Amen.” 
Here the apostle prays, that the guidance of Jesus Christ, tlie love of 
God, and the constant operation of the holy influence of Q^od, may be 
with Christians, since without the guidance of Jesus, no one can be 
thoroughly impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian 
dispensation, nor can that love of God continue to exist unless 
preserved by divine influence ; a fact which I have demonstrated, in 
examining Matt, xxviii. 19. But what .has this passage to do with the 
proof of the deity of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? 
Does not Paul call the Philippians partakers of his own grace ? Phil, 
i. 17. Is not every man pure in heart declared to be possessed of the 
grace of his lips ; that is, verbal instructions ? Prov. xxii. 11. Is not, 
in Psalm xxiii. 6, the communion of goodness and mercy desired for 
aU the days of life ? Can such expressions be also considered as proofs 
of the deity of Paul, or of the personality of these attributes ? I hope 
and pray, the Editor may take all those circumstances into his serious 
consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages which I in- 
tended to notice in a subsequent chapter of this Essay. The first 
is, Zech. xii. 10, “In that day they shall look upon me whom they 
have pi erced,** compared with Jolm xix. 3 7, “They shall look on him 

t In the original Hebrew, the last phrase stands thus ; “The Lord Jehovah hath sent 
me and his Spirit,” which bear two constructions ; first, “The Lord Jehovah hath sent me, 
and hath sent his Spirit.” The seoond is “The Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me.” 
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whom they pierced/* To shew the error in the translation of the verse 
in the English version, I quoted in my Second Appeal, the verse in t^jjp 
original Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible and 
another from the Saptuagint, with a literal English translation, which 

1 repeat ; “And they shall look toward me on account of him whom 
they have pierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic 
Bible and that of the Septuagint, the Editor says, that “the Greek and 
Arabic versions are nothing to the original text itself.** I perfectly 
agree with him in this assertion, but I am convinced, that the Editor 
must be better acquainted than myself with the prevailing and 
continued practice among Christian theologians, to have recourse to 
the versions, especially to the Septuagint, when a dispute arises in the 
interpretation of any text of the Old Testament, and to give preference 
to the authority of the Septuagint, even over that of Jerome*s, 
which the Editor quotes in opposition to th^ Arabic and Greek 
versions. 

As to the original text, the Editor first observes, that “ as to the 
particle eth, which the best Hebrew grammars define a particle 
marking the accusative case governed by active verbs, or an emphatic 
particle denoting the very thing itself.** I therefore think it proper 
to quote Parkhurst’s opinion on the particle from his Hebrew 

Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or not the above rule, 
laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Parkhurst 
(p. 48) : “ The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it (eth) de< 
notes the accusative case, if the verb be active ; see Gen. i. 1 and al. 
freq., but the nominative^ if the verb be passive or neuter, Gen. xxvii. 
45 ; Deut. xx. 8 : Josh. vii. 15, &c., al. freq. But, in truth, it is the 
sign of no particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew, 
See Josh. xxii. 17 ; Ezek. xxxv. 10; Numb. x. 2; 1 Sam. xvii. 34; 

2 Sam. XV. 23; Neh. ix. 19, 34; 2 Kings vi. 5.** Parkhurst 
gives also the second meaning of this particle — “ 2, with, to, 
towdrda, Exod. i, 1. Deut. vii. 8.*’ which the Editor also partially 
admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as weU as other 
cases, and also stands for the English prepositions, “with,** “for,** 
“ towards,** &c.,v and therefore, the verse in question, as it is foxmd 
in our Hebrew copies of the Old Testament should indisputably be 
thus read, in consistence with its context, 31 : “ And they shall 
look towards me, fcr (or on account of) him whom they have 
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pierced/* or “ They shall look upon me with him whom they have 
pierced.^ 

^ The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546,) some verses 
in which the particle r\N requires an accusative case, and conse- 
quently, no preposition “ for,” “ to,” or “ with,” can be properly 
placed. But I beg to ask the Editor, how he can turn the following 
verses to his purpose, wherein no accusative case after the particle PN 
can be at all admitted ? Exodus LI:, “ Now these are the names of 
the children of Israel, which came into Egypt ; every man and his 
household came with Jacob.” Would the Editor thus render the 
particle here requiring an . accusative case, — “ every man and his 
household came Jacob ” ? Would the verse in this case bear any 
sense? Gen. xliv. 4: DH “ They were gone out 

of the city.” There the particle stands for “ out of,” or from,** iv. 
1 ; “ I have gotten a man from the Lord.’* Here the preposition 
“ from ” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut. vii, 8, 
we have QljRW O literally, “on account of the 

love of God for you,” though thus rendered in the English version, 
“ Because the Lord loved you.”| 

In the course of examining this subject, the Editor quotes, “ Thy 
throne, 0 Jehovah, is for ever and ever.” I shall feel obliged, if he 
will kindly let me know from what book of the Old or New Testament 
he has selected this verse, containing the term “Jehovah,** in the first 
part of the text. 

As to my remarks on Zeoh. xiii. 7, “ Awake, 0 sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith Jehovah of 
hosts ; smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” the 
Editor agrees partly with me ; saying, “ No one doubts that the 

^ Newcome reads, “ And they shall look on him whom they pierced.” His note on 
tTiiw translairon is as follows : “ On him ] Thirty-six MSS. and two ed. read 
three other MSS. read so originally ; six perhaps read so ; six read so now ; and eleven 
have in the margin, as Keri. And yet ''bN on me, maybe traced in the aijcient 

veraftons and Chald. was also noted as a various lection by R, Saadias, who lived 

about the year 900. See Kenn. diss. gen. § 43. ‘ Citant Talmud et R. Saadias 

Haggaion. Poc. Append, in Mai.* Seeker. Dr. Owen shews that Ignatixis, Justin Martyr, 
Iren»u8, TertuUian, and Barnabas favour the reading of Inquiry—Sept. Version, 

Sect, iv.” 

t Archbishop Seeker, in Newcome, has the following remark : ” Potest 
notare eo guod, utvertunt 6 ch. vel quem. *1 Vide Hold. Et sic post Dativum adhibetur, 
Jer. xxxviii. 9.** 
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Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condes- 
cended to become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove the 
deity of Jesus Christ by the application of the word felloio to 

him. He here quotes Micah v. 2, “ Whose goings forth were from 
everlasting ; ” and John i. 1, “ And the word was with God,” which have 
no relation to the term or fellow found in the verse in question ; 

and as these quotations of the Editor have been examined in pp. 433, 
448, 1 shall not recur to them in this place. He lastly quotes Park- 
hurst, to shew that “ implies a neighbour, a member of the 

same society.” Is not this quotation, defining the Hebrew word 
as “ a neighbour,” directly against the object of the Editor ? 
If Christ is represented, either in a real or figurative sense, as stand- 
ing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of all those that 
believe in him as the promised Messiah sent from God, would it be 
inconsistent in itself, or an acknowledgment of his deity, to use the 
word or neighbour, for Christ ? My readers will observe, from 

the following quotations, that this very term which is rendered 

fellow in the verse in question, is translated “ neighbour ” by the very 
authors of the English version, in many other instances. Levit. vi. 2, 
“ or hath deceived his neighbour , The last word is a translation of 
the term xix. 17, “ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy ‘ neigh^ 

hourt ” or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 

The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then, the 
phrase, ” God blessed for ever,” perhaps alluding to Romans ix. 5. 
Among all the interpretations given to this text, for or against the 
Trinity, there is the Paraphrase of Locke , of whose name the literary 
world is so justly proud, which I here first quote :--“Had the patri- 
archs, to whom the promises were made, for their (the Israelites) fore- 
fathers ; and of them, as to his fleshly extraction, Christ is come, 
he who is over all, God be blessed for ever. Amen,” Secondly, I 
shall cite here some scriptural passages to shew that it was customary 
with Jewish writers to address abrupt exclamations to God while 
treating of some other subjects, that my readers may be convinced 
that the sudden introduction of the phrase, “ God be blessed for ever, 
in ver. 5, by St. Paul, was perfectly consistent with* the style of the 
sacred writings. Psalm Ixxxix. 51, 52 : Where witli thine enemies 
have reproached, 0 Lord; wherewith they have reproached the 

^ Vide ver^ the Srd of the same chapter, in which Paid, speaks of his “ kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” « 
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footsteps of thine anointed. Blesaed he the Lord for evermore* Amen 
and Amen.'* Psalm civ. 35 : “ I^et the sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou the Lord* 0 my 
soul. Praise ye the Lord.*' 

If St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that 
to the Ephesians, declares positively that the Father is the only 
being who has the right to the epithet “ God," under the Christian 
dispensation, he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of so 
palpable a contradiction as to apply this very epithet to the Christ 
of God, on another occasion. 1 Cor. viii. 6 : “ But to us (Christians) 
there is but one God the Father.' Epb. i, 17 : “ That the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,” &c. iv. 5, 6 : One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism : One Ood and Father of all, who is above all, 
through all, and in us alV 

Respecting 1 John v. 20, I beg to refer to the rule laid down by 
Bishop Middleto n, (of whom the Editor speaks highly and justly, in 
p. 535,) in his work on the Greek Article, p. 79 : “ When two or more 
attributes joined by a copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the 
same person or thing, before the first attribute the article is inserted ; 
before the remaining ones it is omitted.” In the passage under 
consideration there are two attributes joined by a copulative, 
and in order to ascertain whether they are assumed of the same 
person, or of different persons, it is only necessary to observe, that 
the article is inserted not only before the first attribute, but also 
before the second, and that, consequently, “ the true God ” is one 
person, and “ the eternal life ” is another. This perfectly corres- 
ponds with the preceding part of the verse, in which “ he that is 
true,” and “his son Jesus Christ,” are separately mentioned. 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, during the first 
three centuries, unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudently 
keeps it out of view altogether, merely observing, (p. 625,) into that 
“ we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in his time, * the 
mystery of iniquity * had already begun to work ; and John adds, that 
" many antichrists * had already gone out into the word.” The Editor 
must be well aware that those in whom the mystery of iniquity was 
found, and who were detected as Antichrists, were not in the fellow- 
ship of true Christians, and consequently church histories treat of the 
practice of the latter entirely distinct from that of the former ; and 
it is therefore evident, that practice and professions of primitive 
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Christians, who were, generally, the contemporaries of the apostles 
or their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for the regulation of the 
conduct of the Christians of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, even Mosheim, suspected as he 
is of being unlSTOtirable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ’s 
deity in the very passage quoted, p. 187, by our author against this 
doctrine.” It appears from this question, that they, when baptized, 
‘‘made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ.” The Jews, 
as well as almost all the Gentiles, professed their belief in God ; but 
the thing which was required of them by the apostles was, they should 
make profession of confidence in Jesus as the Christ of God, in the 
rite ol baptism. If such a profession of confidence in Christ is ad- 
mitted by the Editor as a sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, 
why should he be so hostile to those (whom he styles Unitarians) 
who are baptized in the name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn 
confidence in him? Still further am I surprised that, when the 
apostle John expressly wrote his Gospel to prove “ tliat Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God,” (ch. xx. 31,) the Editor, so far from being 
satisfied with those who receive Jesus in the character expressed 
by these terms, (“ the Christ, the Son of God,) ” in the sense which 
they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, moreover, 
to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and thus 
not only defeats the object of the apostle, but even contradicts him in 
express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “ Respecting Lofite and Newt on, 
our reply is precisely the same ; their opinions in divinity are nothing 
to us.” ’The Editor, elated by the general prevalence of the orthodox 
system, effected only by perversions of the sense of the divine writings, 
attempts to turn the authorities of these great men also to his own 
purpose. “If” (says he) “Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) 
really thought that the faith which makes men Christians includes 
their receiving Jesus Christ for their Lord and King, Locke knew that 
this included the belief of his omniscience and omnipresence, as, without 
this, his being their King was only a solemn mockery.” The Editor 
prudently quotes here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by 
me, which he thought might give him an opportunity of making com- 
ments favourable to his creed ; but it is fortunate for us that his 
works, being written and printed in English, are not liable to much 
critical perversion, Locke says, “that the believing Jesus to be the 
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Messiah includes in it a receiving him for our Lord and King, PRO^ 
MISED AND SENT FROM GOD.” The phrase chosen by that 
celebrated author, “ sent from God,” denies the deity of Christ beyond 
doubt, since one sent by another is of course different from him who 
sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown upon his- 
definition, Locke chose the term* * God,” instead of any other term in the 
above phrase, that J esus might be understood separately from God, with- 
out the least room for the sophistry that might represent him as God the 
Son, sent from God the Fatlier. We, however, are not at a loss to dis- 
cover what Locke meant by the terms ** Lord and King,” when referred 
to Jesus, as he fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. As to the term Lord,” I refer to the note on 1 Cor. 
i. 2 : “ What the apostle means by ” Lord, when he attributes it to 
Christ, vide viii. 6.” Paraphrase on viii. 6 : “ Yet to us Christians 
there is but one Ood, the Father and Author of all things, to whom 
alone we address all our worship and service ; and one Lord, viz. 
Jesus Christ by whom all things come fmm God to us, and by whom 
we have access to the P'ather.” As to the term “ King,^^ I quote his 
paraphrase on ch. xv, 24, which clearly represents his sovereignty as 
finite : ** After that shall be the day of judgment, which shall bring to 
a conclusion and finish the whole dispensation to the race and poste- 
rity of Adam, in this world : when Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God the Father, which he shall not do till he hath destroy- 
ed all empire, power, and autliority, that shall be in the world besides.” 

The Editor says of Sir Isaac Newton, His belief of Christ’s deity 
appears as clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when 
he said that Christians of all ages are rei)resented as worshipping Godi 
and the Lamb.” Newton was too circumspect to leave his word liable 
to perversion by the popular opinion. He explains the sense in which 
Christians worship God, and also the sense in which they worship 
Jesus — the one as directly opposed to the other as the West to the 
East. Newton says, God for his benefaction in creating all things, 
and the Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming with his blood ; God 
as sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted 
above adl hy the merits of his death.'' The worship offered to the 
latter is therefore merely a manifestation of reverence, as I pointed 
out in p. 481. 

To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious 
death, with the eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only 
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an attempt to bring the nature of the Deity on a level with a mortal 
creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature to the rank 
of tlie Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke 
and Newton really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in con- 
demning those whose sentiments as to the person of Jesus Christ are 
precisely the same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord and King 
promised and sent from God, is worthy of worship for his mediation 
and meritorious death, but by no means as a being possessed of a 
two-fold nature, divine and human, perfect God and perfect Man. 

As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to 
by the orthodox, the Editor further says, that he needs them not, 
thereby avowedly relinquishing reason in support of the Trinity ; 
but, happily, he asserts at the same time, that “to us the Scriptures 
are sufficient.” I therefore entreat him to point out a single scrip- 
tural authority, treating of a compound God of three persons, and of a 
compound Messiah, one of these three persons, constituted of a two- 
fold nature, divine and human. 

The Editor alludes to the term “antichrists,” found in the Epistle 
of John ; but I am glad that we most fortunately are fumished wdth 
the definition of this terra by that inspired writer which decides at 
once the question who are the real subjects of its application. 1 
John iv. 3 : “Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God ; and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ.” We accordingly rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ, who 
came in the flesh, is OF GOD, and that not only he, but his apostles 
also were of God (1 John iv. 6, v. 19.) But we feel sincerely for 
tliose who violate this standard, either by falling short of or going 
beyond it by denying that Jesus Christ is OF GOD, or by affirming 
that Jesus Christ is God himself, since both these assertions, to wit, 
“Jesus Christ is not of God,” and “Jesus Christ is God,” are equally 
incompatible with John’s proposition, that “ Jesus Christ is OF GOD.” 
For example : The prime minister, by the law of the land, is appoint- 
ed by the king, and consequently is acknowledged to be of the king ; 
to say, therefore, that he is not of the king would be to detract from 
the minister’s dignity ; but to say that the prime minister is the king, 
is not only inconsistent with the assertion that the prime minister is- 
of the king, but would be pronounced high treason ; in like manner 
as deifying the Christ of God is both an affront to God and an* 
antiohristian docrin^. 
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Lastly, I tsftidarixiy hiimUa thadnior tlielklitoir'a]^ 
in invitbg me 10 adc{>t tiie doetfine of tbe Holy TfMty ; bel I am 
Sony to §a& Aat I am enable to benc^ by this adtiee^ After 
1 have long relimimslied etery idea of a plurality of Gods, car 
of the pemone td Hie^ Godhead, uider difbreat syeteiiaa <d 

modem HiiidcK)^^ oannot oonseientiooely and ocmwteiitly embmoe 
one of a tdinilar natme, ihoti^ greatly by the rritgioaa tetcKr* 

soAtioiia of modem times ; sinoe whatOT^ argimmte ean be addnoed 
4igaiiiet a phxraliiy of persons d the Godhead; and, on the other hand, 
wfaatmr excuse may be pleaded in favour d a plurality of pmons 
wol die Deity, oan be o^ered with equal prc^riety in defence of Po} 3 fi^ 
theisin. 

X nowoonelude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer ef the eVents of tlds universe, for having uneaq|>eeiedly 
ddivered this country from the long-continued tyranny of its former 
Balers, and placed it under the government of the English,-^ nation 
who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political 
Dberty, but also interest themselves in promoting liberty and sOoial 
happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary and religious subjeets, 
.among those nations to which their influence extends. 





A LETTER* 

OH THE 

PROSPECTS OF (MEISTIANITY 

AND THE HEAHS OF PHOMOTINa ITS ^RECEPTION IN INDIA. 

Sir, 

With np prdmaty feelings of satisfaoticai I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April last, which together 
with the queries it enclosed, I had the pleasure of receiving by the 
hands of my friend Captain Heard. I now beg to be allowed, in the 
first place, express my gratitude for your kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country : and, secondly, to return 
my sincere tbank^ for the most acceptable present of books with 
wUch you have favoured me. 

I should have answered yoUr letter by the ship Bengal ; but I 
regret to say, tjiat my time and attention had been so much engrossed 
by constant controversies with polytheists both of the West and 
that I had only leisure to answer by that opportunity a short 
letter which I had the pleasr^ of receiving from Mr. Read of Boston, 
and was obliged to defer a reply to your queries \mtil the present 
occasion. For this apparent neglect I have to request your pardon. 

I have now prepared such replies to those questions as my know- 
ledge authorizes and my conscience permits ; and now submit them 
to your judgment. There is one question at the concluding part of 
your letter, (to wit, “Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of 
India should be converted to Christianity , in what degree desirable, 
and for what reasons ? ”) which "I pause to answer, as I am led to 
beHeve, frmn reason, what is set forth i^ scripture, that “in every 
he that fearelh God and worketh righteousnesB is aocepted 
witb him,” in whatever form of worship he may have been taught 
to glorify God, Nevertheless, I presume to thjlnk, that Christianity, 
if properly inculcated, has a greater tendency td improve the moral, 
and political state of reUgious system. 

ItisimposBible for me^^^li^ribe the€appmq|s I feel at the 
iSm that so gieat a body ehlightened, md pbwerM ^ople, 

like your countrymen, . haW p purifying^ the religion of 

AdhvBsei to the RSv. Henry Ware, ^of ^bridge A.) wi reply to7letter 
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Christ from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with 
which the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to ChristianitY 
have mingled it from time to time. Nothing can be a more accept- 
able homage to the Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than 
an attempt to root out the idea that the omnipresent Deity should 
be generated in the womb of a female, and live in a state of subjuga- 
tion for several years, and lastly offer his blood to another person 
of the Oodheady whose anger could not be appeased except by the 
sacrifice of a portion of himself in a human form ; so no service 
can be more advantageous to mankind than an endeavour to with- 
draw them from the belief than an imaginary faith, ritual obser- 
vances, or outward marks, independently of good works, can cleanse 
men from the stain of past sins, and secure their eternal salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable undertaking. 
From the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contend with the religious prejudices of education in the 
popular corruptions of Christianity ; but are also opposed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant 
revenues appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily 
for you, it is only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that 
you have to struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a 
sufficiently formidable opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, excela 
even England, and I have therefore every reason to hope, that the 
truths of Christianity will soon, throughout the United States, triumph 
over the present prevailing cortuptions. I presume to say, that no 
native of those States can be more fervent than myself in praying 
for the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what I can- 
not but deem essential to its prosperity — the perpetual imion of all 
the States under one general government. Would not the glory of 
England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated 
from her ? This and many other illustrations cannot have escaped' 
your attention. I think Ho true and prudent friend of your country 
could wish to see the power and independence at present secured to 
all by a general government, exposed to the risk that would follow^ 
were a dissolution to take place, and each state left to pursue its own 
resources. As Captain Endicoti has been kind enough to offer to 
take charge of any parcel that 1 might wish to send you, I have the 
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pleasure of sending the accompanying publications, of which I beg 
your acceptance. I now conclude my letter with sincere wishes 
for your health and success, and remain, with the greatest regard, 

Yours most obediently, 

RAMMOmiN ROY. 

Calcutta, Fehruary 2, 1824. 

“ I. What is the real success of the great exertions which are 
making for the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity?^^ 

“ n. What is the number and character of converts ?** 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore determined- 
ly contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of 
their labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to under- 
stand, that their converts were not only numerous but also respect- 
able in their conduct ; while the young Baptist Missionaries in 
Calcutta, though not inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities 
and acquirements, both European and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal 
and exertions, are sincere enough to confess openly, that the number 
of their converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, 
four ; and in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this 
city, whose resources are much greater than those of Baptists, candidly 
acknowledge, that their Missionary exertions for seven years have been 
productive only of one convert 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this point 
with the Serampore Missionaries I beg to substitute for my answer to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abb6 Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve 
more reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged 
in Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows: — 
“ Question of conversion, — The question to be considered may be 
reduced to these two points : First, is there a possibility of making 
real converts to Christianity among the natives in India ? Secondly, 
Are the means employed for that purpose, and above all, the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms of the country, likely to 
conduce to this desirable object ? 

** To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative : it is my 
decided opinion, first, that uhder existing circumstances there is no 
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human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christian- 
ity ; and, secon^y, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures circu- 
lated among them, so far from conducing to this end, will, on the 
contrary, increase the prejudices of the natives against the Christian 
religion, and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These asser- 
tions, coming from a person of my profession, may to many appear 
bold and extraordinary; I will therefore support them by such 
arguments and proofs, as a long experience and practice in the career 
of proselytism have enabled me to adduce. 

“ When I was at VeMore, four years ago, in attendance on a numer- 
ous congregation living in that place, haying been informed that the 
Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or native religious teacher at 
that station on a salary of five pagodas a month, I was led to suppose 
that they had a numerous flock there ; but I was not a little surprised, 
when on inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted of 
only three individuals^ namely a drummer^ a cooife, and a horse- 
keeper. 

** In the meantime, do not suppose, that those thin congregations 
are wholly composed of converted pagans ; at least half consists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the Lutheran sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

“ It is not uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual interest. In 
my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted with native converts, 
who regidarly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a 
long while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six 
months Protestant. 

“ Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India more than a 
century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were 
gained over the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the 
interests of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining 
ground, or whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling 
away? 

“ Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about seventy years, by preaching the Gospel 
in aU its naked simplicity : they will cpndidly answer, Not one, not a 
single man. 
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‘behold the Nestorians in Travancore ; interrogate them ; ask 
them for an account of their success in the work of proselytism in 
these modem times ; ask them whether they are gaining ground, knd 
whether the interests of their ancient mode of worship is improving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations, 
once so flourishing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to 
200,000 souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of this number, 
and are daily diminishing. 

^^Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore : inquire what are 
their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges ; ask them 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an 
immense expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single 
pagan ; and I am persuaded, that, if they are asked an answer upon 
their honour and conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

“ m. Are those Hindoos who 'profess Christianity respectable for 
their understanding^ their morals ^ and their condition in life ?’* 

In answer to this query I must again beg to ref^,- you to the above 
quotations from the Abbe Dubois. For my own part, I have no 
personal knowledge of any native converts respectable for their un- 
derstanding, morals, and condition in life. 

*‘IV. Of what caste are they generally ^ and what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ?” 

It is reported, and universally believed by the native inhabitants,, 
that the generality, if not all of them, are of low caste, and my 
acquaintance with the few^ of them I have met with has in a great 
degree confirmed me in this belief, 

“V. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction, or from 
other motives ?” 

The real motives of our actions are very difl&cult to be discovered*. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago there was 
a pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste by the gift of 
five hundred rupees, with a country-born Christian woman as his wife ; 
and while this report had any pretension to credit, several natives 
offered from time to time to become Christians. The hope of any such 
recompense being taken away, tiie old converts find now very few 
natives inclined to follow their example. This disappointment not 
only discourages further conversion, but has also induced several 
Moosulman converts to return to their former faith ; and had Hindoos 
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-with equal facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, a 
great number of them also would, I suspect, have imitated the conduct 
of their brother Moosulman converts. In a populous country like 
Hindoostan, there are thousands of distressed outcasts wandering 
about, in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an 
immediate change o*f religious profession, and their conversion to 
'Christianity is a matter of indifference to the community at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom I respect for his liberal 
conduct ; and I even offered to send to that gentleman as many natives 
. as he might wish to convert on condition that he should maintain 
.them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month. 

“ VI. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
been most successfvd ; GatholiCy Protcstaniy Episcopalian^ Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian ?” 

To the best o^ my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success bringing natives of India over to the Christian 
faith. " 

“ Vn. Vpiat is the number of Unitarian Christians, and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ?” 

The Rev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly avowed Unitarianism so late as the latter end of 
^182I. Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has 
' been labouring, he has brought this system of Christianity into notice 
in this part of the globe ; as previous to that period many did not 
, know that there was such a thing as Unitarianism, and others tried 
-to stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the corrup- 
tions of Christianity prompted them to abuse reason and common' 
sense, without fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has 
made no avowed native convert, has already received every counte- 
I nance from several respectable European gentlemen, and from a great 
I number of the reading part of the native commxmity in Calcutta. 

“ Vm. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians ? 
>Is it with any peculiar hostility ?** 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed opposed to the 
whole spirit of Christianity. But towards other Unitarians, their 
* conduct in general is similar to that of Roman CathoHcs towards 
LProtestants. 
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** IX. What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continm to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the NaJtives of 
India ? Ma/y much of the want of success he reasonably attributed to 
the form in which the religion is presented to them?" 

The chief causes which prevent the natives of ^dia from changing 
their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class of 
Christians who are unable to give an answer to any man that asketh 
the reason of the hope they profess, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among them as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongly supported by the dread of the loss of caste, the 
consequence of apostacy, Vhich separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, 
the doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are less 
conformable with reason than those professed by Moosulmans, and 
in several points are equally absurd with the popiJar Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rational inducement for either of these tribes to 
lay aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those held up by the 
generality of Christians. 

“ X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it 
may be in the power of Unitaman Christians to remove them ?" 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections ; for even those who are inimical to every religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human 
understanding than any other known creed. But the other obstar 
cles above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by compare 
ing one religion with another, their respective merits and advant- 
ages, and to relinquish their divisions, as destructive of national union 
as of social enjoyment. 

“ XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as it 
is held by Unitarians, would be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians ?” 

In reply to this question, I repeat what I stated in answer to a 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mr. Eeed, a gentleman of 
Boston, viz., “ The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the enligh- 
tened. The number of the latter is, I am sorry to say, comparatively 
very few here : and to these men the idea of a tiiune-Qod, a man-God, 

56 
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and also the idea of the appearance of Gk)d in the bodily shape of a 
dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, 
seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consequently their sincere 
conversion to [Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally impossible. 
But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them in an 
intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the ignorant, must be 
enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism and Unitarian* 
ism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the deities worshipped 
by their fathers for foreign Gods, in subsituting the blood of God for 
the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, so the idea 
of an invisible Being as the sole object of worship, maintained by 
Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these circum* 
stances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one or two, 

I if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature and 
science, and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to 
cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, and 
thereby improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph over 
false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed 
by men of all classes.*’ 

** Xn. Gan any aid he given by Unitariani to the cause of Chris-- 
tianity in India^ with a reasonable prospect of success ? If any can 
he given, of whal kind, in what way, by what means ?*’ 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the preceding question, 
and only add here, that every one who interests himself in behalf of 
his fellow-creatures, would confidently anticipate the approaching 
triumph of true religion, should philanthropy induce you and your 
friends to send to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of 
European learning and science and Christian morality, unmingled 
with religious doctrines, as your circumstances may admit, to spread 
1 knowledge gratuitously among the native community, in connexion 
with the Rev. Mr. Adam whose thorough acquiantance with the langu- 
age, manners, and prejudices of the natives, renders him well qualified 
to co-operate with them with every prospect of success. 

** XHL Wordd it he of any use to send Unitarian Missionaries 
with a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of convert- 
ing adult natives ?** 

Much good cannot be expected from public preachings at present, 
on account of the obstacles above-mentioned. It is, however, hoped,. 
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that some of the teachers that may be sent out may preach with 
gradui^ success in the public places of worship. 

“XIV. Would it he useful to establiah Unitarian Missionary 
Schools for the instruction of the children of natives in ihe rudiments 
of a European education, in the English language, in Christian 
morcdity, mingling urith it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity, leamng them chiefly or wholly out of view, to be learned 
afterwards from our hooks and our example ?’* 

This would be certainly of great use, and this is the only way of 
improving their understandings, and ultimately meliorating their 
hearts. 

“ XV. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to learn 
the languages of Europe, to cultivate its literature, and to make themr 
selves acquainted with our religion as it is found in our hooks, and 
to examine the evidences of its truth and divine origin 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thrist alter European 
knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to be made ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion*' and to examine its truth, being 
chiedy deterred by the difiOiculty (if not utter impossibility) attached 
to the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous mystical 
doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe to their religion. 

“XVI. Are there many respecbahle natives who are willing to 
heir children educated in the English language and in English 
learning and arts ?” 

The desire of educating children in the English language and in 
Rngli^ ^h arts is found even in the lowest classes of the community, 
and I may be fully justified in saying that two>thirds of the native 
population of Bengal would be exceedingly glad to see their children 
educated in English learning. 

“ XVII. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from the 
trmslation of the Scriptures into the native languages of the East ? 
Are they read by any who are not already Christians ? And are they 
likely to he read generally even by them? The question is suggested by 
the representations which have been made, hat converts to Christianity 
are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation true ?** 

To the best of my knowledge, no b^efit has hitherto arisen from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the East, nor 
can any advantage be expected from the translations in circulation; 
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they are not read much by those that are not Christians, except by a 
few whom the Missionaries represent as being ** led away by Socinian 
principles.** As to the character of the converts to Christianity, 
you wiU be pleased to refer to the replies to the first, second, third, 
and fourth queries. 

“ XVin. Will any important impression fano%irahle to Chris- 
tianity ever he made, except hy the conversion and through the influence 
of persons of education, cmd of the higher classes of society who can 
read our sacred hooks in the original, or at least in the Knglish 
version ?** 

Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense in any lang- 
uage whatever, miuat make a strong impression on every intelligent 
mind, especially when introduced by persons of education and res- 
pectability. ’* 

“ XIX Are the translations which have heen made faithful and 
free from sectarian influence as to the expression of Christian doc- 
trine?'^ 

To both parts of this query my reply must be in the negative. I 
at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neglect or inten- 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the 
East from those of the West, as the East is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced by a native of 
Europe in communicating European ideas in the idioms of Asia, than 
in conveying Asiatic ideas into the languages of Europe ; so a native 
of Asia experiences greater inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas 
in European idioms, than in translating European ideas into an Asia- 
tic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another Baptist 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with myself, to trans- 
late the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance aU the translations of the Bible, by different 
authors, which we could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
we were obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried frequently, 
when alone at home, to select more eligible expressions, and applied 
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to native friends for their aid for that purpose. I beg to assure you» 
that I (though a native of this country) do not recollect having engaged 
myself once, during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation of 
the New Testament into Bengallee. 

** XX. Are ^re any particular parts of India or of the East^ 
where efforts for propagating Christianity, or preparing the way for 
it, might he made with better hopes than in others ?** 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where the 
natives are more conversant with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, as the native inhabit* 
ants of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the example of the opulent 
natives of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 

TO ALL BELIEVERS IN THE INCARNATION OF THE 
DEITY. 

Fellow-belteveiis, 

The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. Tytler 
nnd myseH was partly given to the world through the medium of the 
Bengal Hubkabu ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to admit 
some of my letters into its pages, and those published were widely 
separated from each other by being mixed up with various extrane* 
ous matters, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole collected 
together and presented at cme view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in 
support of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endear 
vours to check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresy ; but 
unfortunately my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler 
not only refused to repair the breach, I conceived his writings 
calculated to make, but to my great surprise and regret, in return 
for my firiendly offers of assistance, he applied to me and to my 
religion the most opprobrious abuse, and treated me as if my Faith 
were inimical to the tenets of his Creed. 

I am, your friend and fellow-believer, 
OoZeatta, June 3, 1823. RAM DOSS.® 


*Bam Doas is the name assumed by Hammohun Roy in many of his aatirical 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of Dr. 
Tytler’s, published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 30th of May 1823, 
directed against Rammohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, is 
strongly reprobated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and Chris- 
tians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine In- 
carnations. But the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most umvarrantably introduced contemptuous allusions to the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined : — 

Extract from the Hurkaru of May Srd, 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) thus proceeds in the same epistle. “Whether 
you be a faithful believer in the Divinity of the Holy Lord and Saviour 
JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal man; or whether a Hindu 
declares himself a faithful believer in the Divinity of his Holy Thdkoor 
Trata RAM, or MUNOO— I feel equally indifferent alwut these 
notions.” Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid Reader 
what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy continued 
in his belief of Siva, Vishnu and (Janesh, I had personally addressed 
a letter to him, replete with vituperation of him and his opinions ? 
Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that I was attacking 
him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings of a Hindu ? 
Yet this Unitarian, as he now professes himself, thinks proper to 
leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proposal to hold a “ Religious 
Conference,” and tells me flatly that my belief in the Divinity op the 
HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu’s belief in his Thakoor ! ! ! 
-“Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and when I offer to defend 
myself from such vile imputations by arguments drawn from those 
Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself appeals, I am givaa to 
understand, that this Reviler of my Faith, the Faith of my Ancestors, 
will not condescend to listen, unless my reply receives the stamp of 
orthodoxy from the signature 6i a Missionary ! 1 ! 

May 2, 1823. 


R, Tytlei. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST LETTER TO Dr. TYTLER. 

The Editor of the Hurkaru hsTing refused insertioii to the follow- 
ing, it was priyately forwarded to Dr. Tytler : 

To Dr. R. Tytler. 

Sir, 

I happened to read a letter in the “ Hurkaru” of the 3rd instan^ 
under the signature of R. Tytler, which has excited my wonder M 
astonishment. For I had heard that you were not only profoimdty 
versed in the knowledge of the ancients, but intimately acquain ^ 
with the learning and opinions of the present age. But I felt quite 
disappointed when I perceived that you entertained ideas so erroneous 
respecting the Hindoo religion. 

Is there any Hindoo who would be offended at being told by a 
believer in the Invisible Ood, that this man is indifferent about hia 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinity of his Holy Thakoor and Tbata 
Ram or Mcnoo ? We know that these self-conceited sects who profess 
reverence for only one Deity are apt to express their indifference for 
the holy Incarnation of the Divine Essence believed in by Hindoo as 
weU as by Christians ; and in fact that the followers of any one religion 
have little respect for the opinions of those of another. But can this 
pve concern or surprise to the enlightened and well-informed persons 
who have seen and conversed with various sects of men ? 

I am more particularly astonished that a man of your reputM 
learning and acquirements, should be offended at the mention of the 
resemblance of your belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because you ought to know that our 
religious &ith and yours are founded on the same sacred ’tosis, viz., 

the MANIFESTATION OF God in the FLESH, without any restriction to a 

dark or feir complexion, large or small stature, long or short hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Divine Ram was the repute son 
of Dushuruth, of the offspring of Bhuggeeruth, of the tri^ of Ru^m, 
as Jesus was the reputed son of Joseph, of the House of David, of me 
Tribe of Judah. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and of Foreigners, 
while in like manner Jesus was King of the Jews and Gentiles. Both 
are stated in the respective sacred books handed down to us, to have 
performed very wonderful miracles and both ascended up to l^ven. 
Both wwe tempted by the DevU while on the earth, 
been wordidped by millions up to the present daji Since God can Be 
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born of the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it impossible that he should 
be l>om of the Tribe of Rughoo, or of any other nation or race of men ? 
And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford sceptics no good 
argument against his omnipresent and divine nature, it must be evident 
to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianlsm can lay no stress on 
the human form and feelings of Jesus Christ as disproving his 
divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and ought to 
be known to you as well as to every other man having the least pre- 
tensions to an acquaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India, — how is it possible that you can feel offended at 
the mention of a fact so notorious ? You may perhaps urge, that 
there is a wide difference between a belief in three Persons in the 
Godhead as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty 
millions of Persons in the Godhead, entertained by the Hindoos. 
But as all such numerical objections are founded on the frail basis of 
human reason, which we well know is fallible, you must admit that 
the same omnipotence, which can make three ONE and one THREE, 
can equally reconcile the unity and plurality of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery which far 
transcends aU human comprehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in one Invisible God accuse 
the followers of the Trinity as well as us die sincere worshippers of 
Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of being Idolaters ; and policy 
therefore might have suggested to you the propriety of maintaining 
a good understanding and brotherhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of God in the flesh, that we may 
cordially join and go hand in hand, in opposing, and, if possible, 
extirpating the abominable notion of a single Gk>D, which strikes 
equally at the root of Hindooism and Christianity. However, it is 
not too late for you to reflect on your indiscretion, and atone for it 
by expressing your regret at having written and published anything 
Calculated to create dissension among the worshippers of Divine 
Incarnations. 


I am, Sir, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

BAk Boss. 
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Dr. TYTLER^S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To Bam Doss, 

I have received your letter and beg you to receive my best thanks 
for the trouble you have put yourself to, in sending it to me. It was 
my intention Ibis evening to have proved that Hindu Idolatry and 
Unitariamsm are the same, and that they both proceed from the DeviL 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number who were 
anxious to attend, has requested me to postpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have acceeded. But I am ready, — mind me, ready, — to 
meet you and your runnagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever you 
please, in public and private discussion, and let you know what a 
humble individual unsupported can do, armed with no other weapon 
than the sharp sword of the Gospel in bringing to light the hidden 
works of darkness, which are at present displayed in the damnable 
Heresy of Unitarianism of which you are the wretched tool. But 
neither you, Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet 
me because you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 

Your inveterate and determined 

foe in the LORD, 

May 6th, 1823. (Signed) R. Tytlbr. 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO A REMARK OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE BENGAL HURKARU. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu, 

Sib, 

After publishing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. TytleFa 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, 
as unworthy to be compared with the Christian, I am truly astonished at 
your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and expostulation with 
him for the error and indiscretion Into which he has fallen, 
and that you moreover defend him in the following words : “ Wa 
would hint to Ram Doss that there is in our opinion a wide diSeiy 
ence between the belief which maintains God to have appeared in 
the Flesh and that of the “ Hindoo who believes the appearance of the 
Omnipotent Being in the shape of a Thakoor^ which if we are not 
xsisiaken, is composed of stone, metal or wood.” 
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1 must remarki first, on the total unacquaintance, you hare dia* 
played, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence in 
the" capital of Bengal, in which however you are more excusable than 
Dr. Tjrtler, considering his high pretensions to learning. Can you 
find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according, 
to the flesh, was composed either of wood, stone or metal ? If you can 
find even one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous consecra- 
ted images or statues of the holy Ram, in the Hindoo temples, formed of 
wood and other materials, placed there for the pious purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of devotees to that Divine Incarnation, — although 
many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as necessaiy, 
and worship Ram directly without the intervention of any sensible ob- 
ject. But can you suppose for a moment that a model or picture of any 
person, whether divine or human, can identify that being with such 
representation or convert the original existence into the same- 
materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so unfortu- 
nate as to have statues or portraits of themselves made, must lose their 
real essence — their original elements necessarily degenerating into 
stone, or paint and canvass. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus in 
Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine Ram 
in the Hindoo Temples, are identified with either of those sacred* 
persons. 

As you have refused to publish my letter in answer to Dr. Tytler’s 
attack, I shall take an opportunity of sending it directly to himself for 
his consideration and reply, and purpose very soon laying this con- 
troversy before the public through some other channel with proper 
mention of your partial conduct, in circulating Dr. Tytler’s insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answer 
thereto for its vindication. I expect you will kindly insert this letter 
in your Paper of to-morrow along with a justification of your own 
observations of this morning. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Ram Doss. 
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EEMARKS OF THE EDITOR RELATIVE TO THE FOREGOING. 

(Contained in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 8th May,) 

In our subsequent pages will be found a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which we insert with pleasure, with a desire of convincing him that 
we are really impartial in our views of the subject of which it treats. 
In explanation of our refusal to insert the former letter of Bam Doss, 
we owe it to him to say that although it justly deserves the appellation 
of a very friendly reply” and although it was written with much 
ability, yet it appeared to us to overstep the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too far into the subject of the original dispute 
between the two classes of religious professors, instead of being 
oonfined to the discussion of the subject between Rammohun Roy 
and Dr. Tyder, namely, the right of the latter to demand, and of the 
former to afford, facilities for the purpose of the discussion of the 
point at issue between them. It was under these circumastances and 
with this feeling that w’-e declined to insert Ram Doss’s communi- 
cation, and we beg to assure him that it was not from any disrespect 
to him, or partiality for Dr. Tytler or his doctrines. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we trust, to the 
eatisfaction of Ram Doss, we shall simply remark on the other, 
that we never intended to intimate that any sensible Hindoo could 
for one moment suppose that God was personally present in an 
image of brass, stone or metal ; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that such an opinion does prevail, not only among the 
Hindoos, but amongst the ignorant of all classes whose religious faith 
prescribes the worship of images as the medium of access to the Deity. 
We really ought not to enter on the discussion of any of the points 
•connected with the religious worship of the Hindoos, as we have had 
but very few opportunities of making ourselves acquainted with them, 
and if we are now in any error on these subjects, we trust that Ram 
Doss will attribute it to the causes which we have thus explained, 
and not to any feeling of partiality towards Dr. Tytler, or of misre- 
presentation of the objects of his own worship. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST CHALLENGE TO .Dr. R. TYTLER. 

To the .Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, ' . 

Being disappointed in my just expectation of having my answer to 
Dr. Tytler’s insinuations inserted in your Paper, I yesterday sent it to 
the Doctor himself for his consideration ; but he avoids making a reply 
thereto, and in answer to my arguments, merely returns abuse against 
me, and likewise against our common enemies, the LTnitariansi for 
which last, I, of course, care nothing. 

I take this opportunity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to learning, and presumption in 
setting himself up as the champion of Christianity, shrinks from the 
defence of the charges he has brought against Hindooism, and that he 
refuses to co-operate with me in opposing Unitarianism, although he 
declares in his note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, . 
May 7, 1823. Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, * 

As I do not intend this letter to have any direct reference to the 
subject of religious discussion, you will oblige Ae by giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Hurkaru. Two days ago I received an epistle 
subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led to conclude must have been 
written by some Unitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But it 
appears from a letter, which is published in your paper of this day, I 
may have been mistaken ; and I am, therefore, anxious to inform 
Bam Doss, if he be a real person, that I consider there is no book at 
present in possession of HinduSf — the Mahahharata and Bamayana 
not excepted, — of higher antiquity than the entrance of the Musulmons 
into India, — say about 800 years from the present period. The legends 
attached to the Avalare are merely perverted, and corrupted copies of 
the Holy Scriptures in the possession of Christians, and have no 
particular relation to the ancient religion, whatever it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of this country. Should Ram Doss therefore be a 
real person^ e^d wish to obtain information on those topics, it will 
• 57 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet him, either at my own house or 
any other he may appoint, at some hour convenient to us both, for 
the purpose of explaining the arguments which support the views, 
I have taken, of the modemneas of the religious system at present 
followed lyy the Hindus. 

Your obedient servant. 

May 8, 1823, R. Tytleb. 

RAM DOSS’S SECOND CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to make a direct reply to the 
arguments conveyed in my letter to him, dated the 5th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well tliat he would prevail 
upon you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
vrould excuse yourself for declining to give publicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages for a reply to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour tlirough 
some other means to publish all our correspondence for the consider- 
ation.and judgment of the Public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Mat/ 9th, 1823, Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO BAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

^ Your correspondent. Ram Doss, in " informing the public,” that 
I consider ” Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy proofing 
from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that such was also my 
, expressed opinion to him respecting the superstitions to which he is 
so extremely partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonaUe to 
expect, I will allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it, ” against 
our common enemies,” wl^en in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be 
nothing more than a new name for Hindu Idolatry ? 

Your obedient servant, 
R. Tmmi. 


PaleuUa, May 10, 1823. 
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RAM DOSS’S THIRD CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER. 

To iihe Editor of the Bengal Htirkaru, 

Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in opposing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Hindooism and prove that it was founded 
on the same sacred basis (the Manifestation of God in the flesh) with 
Doctor Tyder’s own Faith. 

From the Doctor’s letter in your paper of this morning, 1 see he 
p^itively shrinks from entering the field with me against Unitarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the 4^$^^ ireap the gloxy single* 
handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of your paper, 
whether the Doctor also flinches from* justifying his insinuations 
against the Hindoo Religion, and replying to my letter proving 
Hindooism and Christianity to rest on the same sacred foundation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

May 12, 1823. RAM DOSS, 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

‘ To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that ** 1 shrink from entering the field 
against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with 
the contrary, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is 
really too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer caUs ** my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion,” 1 refer him to the histories of Buddha, Saluvahana, 
and Chrishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Tttlisr. 


Odeutta, May 13, 1823. 
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RAM BOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sib, 

You are aware that I have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Br. Tytler, to reply to the abguments con- 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him by me and the receipt of which 
he acknowledged in a torrent of ahuse^ and that he has, as often as 
thus publicly called upon, returned an evasive answer, which proves 
that he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against Hindooism, 
he now refers me to the Histories of Buddha (the head of a tribe 
inimical to Hindooism,) Saluvahana (an Indian Prince) and Chrishn^ a 
divine Incarnation, without attempting to bring forward from these 
anything against the justness of my arguments. I now. Sir, beg 
leave to appeal to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations 
against the Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would 
be justified in merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a 
tribe equally inimical to Christianity,) or Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire, or to a whole History of Jesus Christ, without 
adducing any particular passage. I now for the Foubth and last time 
call upon the Doctor, either to answer precisely my arguments already 
in his possession, or confess publicly that he is totally imable 
to justify his insinuations against a Religion founded on the Sacred 
basis of the manifestation of God in the fiesh, and that knowing 
the badness of his cause, he shrinks from meeting me on the fair field 
of Begular Argument, instead of which he has given me only abuse. 

I have nothing to say respecting his mode of opposing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freely the honour of his indi- 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding, I think it proper to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Bivine Incarnations (like the 
Doctor and myself) joining hand in hand in opposing our inveterate 
'^emy. Our chance of success must be greater when our Force is 
united, than when it is divided. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Rak Boss. 


•May 14, 1823. 
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De. TYTLER’S reply to ram doss. 

This Reply *was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Tytler’s (dated 
May 15,) addressed to the Editor of the Bengal Hukkaeu, and publish- 
ed in that Paper of the 16th May. 

** I request ” (said the Doctor) ‘‘to be informed by your sapient 
correspondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘ the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu. 

Sir, 

The only reply which Dr Tj^tler makes to my Fourth Challenge 
published in your paper 3 ^esterday is as follows, viz,— 

“P. S . — I request to be informed by our sapient correspondent 
Ram Doss m what manner he proves Buddha to be * the head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 

I now call on the Public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations and proving ttat 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis ? or if 
it be not evidently a mere pretence for evading the question ? Fully 
warranted in anticipating a verdict in my favor, I ask what opinion 
will the world form of a man who with some pretensions to learning 
and great professions of Religion, while defying the whole world in the 
field of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations against 
a Faith founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and then when 
repeatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such Shuffling 
and Evasion ? However to oblige die Doctor as a fellow believer in,, 
and worshipper of, Divine Incarnations, I will inform him (although 
it has no bearing on the question) that Buddha or Booddha, is the head 
of the sect of BauddhaSj who derive their name from him in the same 
manner as Christians do from Christ. That this sect is inimical to 
Hindooism is proved by the fact that they deny the existence of a> 
Creator of the Universe, in whom the Hindoos believe, and also 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the latter. There are hun- 
dreds of works published by them against each other which are 
in general circuladon. But all this has nothing to do with my 
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arguments which the Doctor by evading virtually cmfeaseM he is 
unable to answer. I therefore denounoe him a defamer of Hindooism* 
a religion of the principles of which he is (or at least appears to be) 
totally ignorant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Friday, 16th May, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

Pvbliahed in the Huikaru of May 22nd, 

The sapient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, — and tells us the 
Roididhists “ despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.” 
It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the “ head 
of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,” while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration !! 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

t 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tytler notices my fifth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago repelling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But how does he justify himself? “The sapient 
Ram Doss” (says he) “now changes his tone and tells us the Buddhists 
‘despise many of the Gods worshipped by die Hindoos.* It hence 
follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of their 
adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha ^o be the * head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindoosim,’ while his own statement proves Hindoo 
Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration.*’ 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to the above passage, and request them to pronounce 
whether the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as insinuated) 
be compared with Christianity, or refutes my position, that these two 
religions are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., the Manifestation 
of God in the Flesh ? And I now call on the world to judge, whether 
the person who can resort to such shuMing and evasion has any just 
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claim to the character o£ a man of learning, or a man of probity ? What 
name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from meeting the 
arguments of his opponent fairly and candidly, and trembling at the 
force of truth, is glad to make his escape by any mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self*degradation or a prostitution of reason to treat his 
last remark, above quoted, as worthy of notice, viz., that as “Buddhists 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos, it hence follows 
that some of the Hindoo deities must be subjects of their “adoration” — 
Indeed !! In what school of wisdom did the learned Doctor acquire his 
Logic ? Although I despise or dislike several members of a family, is 
this a proof that I must adore the rest ? May I not regard the rest with 
indifference, or be unacquainted with them ? But granting even that 
Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while they despise 
others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooism ? For, don’t the 
Jews despise one of the Christian Gods, worship another, and are 
indifferent to a third and yet are they not inveterate enemies of 
Christianity ? 

I now only wish to know from what College or University the 
Doctor procured a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Title of 
M. D. and whether that seat of Learning in the distribution of its 
Academic Honors usually selects such worthy objects. 

I am, Sir your obedient servant, 

Thursday^ 22nd May, 1823. Ram Dosb. 

P. S. I congratulate tlie Doctor on his victory (as reported by himself 
in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the Unitarians (these 
deluded deniers of Divine Incarnations), and I regret I was not 
present to share in the triumph. — R. D. 


Dr, Tytler being now, it appears, completely silenced, a Friend, 
under the signature of A Christian, came forward to his assistance 
in the following Letter : — 

LETTER OF A CHRISTIAN TO RAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Hurkaru, 

Sib, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few intelli- 
gent Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and shameful 
euperstition, in which their fathers for so many centuries have been 
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butied. It is no less pleasing to the friends of humanity, to find 
that one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only 
abandoned the doctrine which, countenances the cruel and abomin-- 
able practice of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, who 
were advocates for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the civil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now beginning to dawn 
on them, should in the most ungenerous mamier insult their bene- 
factors, by endeavouring to degrade their religion, for no other 
reason, because they cannot comprehend its sublime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particularly attracted to this subject by 
a letter signed Ram Doas ” which appeared in your paper of 
yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom I have no personal acquaintance had 
the arrogance to lay before the public the following passage : “ I 
now caU on the public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to the Doctor repelling his offensive insinuations and 
proving that Hindooism and Christianity are 'founded on the same 
basis Ram Doss here appeals to the public, and he will of course 
gAit me the same privilege. I will therefore ask, —Christian Head- 
ers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic effeminacy as to bejiold 
with indifference your holy and immaculate Religion thus degraded 
by having it placed on an equality with Hindooism — with rank ido- 
latry — with disgraceful ignorance and shameful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates be pleased to inform me, if the 
Incarnation of his God was foretold by Prophets through a period 
of four thousand years ? Or will he demonstrate the mission or 
divine incarnation of his Deity by incontestable and stupendous 
miracles such as Christ wrought? Will he assert that the doctrine 
of Hindooism is as pure and undefiled as that of Christianity ? 
Or in fine, will he prove that the human character has ever been 
exalted by any religious system so much as by the sweet influence 
of Ckristiaiiity ? 

If Bam Doss is not able satisfectorily to clear up a single point 
of what I now submit to his serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
' in commcm civility, he should refrain from insulting Christians by 
putting their religion on a comparison with Hindooism. 
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Rammohun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned of 
the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive re- 
marks, that he apparent! 3 ” gives the preference to Christianity. 
Vide] his First Appeal entitled “ the precepts of Christ, the guide 
to peace and happiness.*’ I regret the learned Brahman was 
interrupted by the intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praiseworthy 
course he intended to have pursued as set forth in his preface to the 
work above alluded to. 

I conclude by recommending your sapient correspondent Ram Doss 
to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to 
reclaim his countrymen from idolatry^ rather than attempt to investi- 
gate mysteries that are far above the weak comprehensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of such Christians as are carried away 
with every wind of doctrine, and who know not what they do.” 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A CinilSTlAN. 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN. 

[Published in a Pamphlet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s 
Lecture circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru Newspaper.] 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Paper of this morning 
signed “*A Christian,” that in repelling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. Tytler against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered by one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his ” Faith.’ 

It is well known to you, Sir, that I privately sent a Letter to the- 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly, calm, and argumena- 
tive manner, to which he returned a note loading me with the grossest 
abttsfe ; consequently I thought myself justified in challenging him 
publicly to make a reply to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that it is I and my Faith which have 
been vilified and abused and that in return, I have offered not insult, 
but merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be considered insult 
for a to say that another religion is fpunded on the same basis 
with his own, which he believes to be all that is venerable and 
saci’ed. 
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If by the ** Ray of Intelligence" for which the Christian says we 
.ere indebted to the English, he means the introduction of useful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and also my grati- 
tude ; but with respect to Science, Literature^ or Religion^ I do not 
.acknowledge that we are placed under any obligation. For by a 
reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted 
to our anoestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in 
the East, and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom, we have still a philo- 
sophical and copius language of our own, which distinguishes us from 
other nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without 
borrowing the language of foreigners. 

Rammohun Roy’s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as “A 
•Christian " mentions) cannot prove them to be erroneous ; no more 
than the rejection of the Christian Religion by hundreds of persons who 
were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun Roy, 
proves the fallacy of Christianity. We Hindoos regard him in the 
same light as Christians do Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon and other 
sceptics. 

Before “A Christian" indulged in a tirade about persons being 
"degraded by Asiatic effeminacy" he should have recollected that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by Chris- 
“tians, nay even Jesus Christ himself, a Divine Incarnation and the 
founder of the Christian Faith, were ASIATICS, so that if a Chris- 
tian thinks it degrading to be bom or to reside in Asia, he directly 
reflects upon them. 

First. — The Christian demands " Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be pleased to inform me, if the Incarnation of his Ood was foretold 
by Prophets through a period of four thousand years ?" I answer 
in the affirmative. The Incarnation of Ram was foretold in the works of 
many holy and inspired men for more than 4,000 years previous to 
the event in the most precise and intelligible language ; not in those 
ambiguous and eciuivocal terms foimd in the Old Testament^ respect- 
ing the Incarnation of J esus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well 
known has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle 
for raising a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God 
in the flesh. 

Secondly. — The Christian demands of Ram Doss "Will he 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by 
incontestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ wrought?** 
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I answer, Yes : The divine Ram performed miracles more stupen* 
dons, not before multitudes of ignorant people only, but in the 
presence of Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those 
who were inimical to Hindooism. 1 admit the Jeins and other unr 
believers ascribed Eam*s miraculous power to a Demoniacal Spirit, 
in the same manner as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus 
to the power of Beelzebub; but neither of these objections are 
worthy of notice from believers in Divine Incarnations, since the 
performance of the miracles themselves is incontestably proved by 
tradition. 

Thirdly. — The Christian asks “ Will he (Ram Doss) assert that 
the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of Chris- 
tianity Undoubtedly, such is my assertion : and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflect- 
ing men to compare the two religions together and point out in 
what respect the one excels the other in purity ? Should the Chris^ 
tian attempt to ridicule some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall 
of course feel myself justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar 
character in the Christian Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrupt 
notions introduced into Hindooism in more modern times, I shall 
also remind him of the corruptions introduced by various sects 
into Christianity. But A Christian must know very well that such 
corruptions cannot detract from the excellence of Genuine Religions 
themselves. 

Fourthly. — The Christian asks, “ Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christianity.” In reply, I ap- 
peal to History, and caU upon the Christian to mention any religion 
on the face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and 
bloodshed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred years as this 
whose “ sioeet influence ” he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of Christians 
is entirely owing to the superior education they have enjoyed ; a proof 
of which is, that others of the same rank in society, although not be- 
lievers in Christianity, are distinguished by equal propriety of conduct, 
which is not the case with the most firm believers, if distitute of 
Education or without the means of improvement by mixing in company 
with persons, better instructed than themselves. 
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It is. unjust ill the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because 
(he says) they cannot comprehend the sublime mystery of his Religion^ 
since he is equally unable to comprehend the sublime mysteries of 
ours, and since both these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main question, viz. that THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IS THE COMMON BASIS OF 
HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. H the manifestation of God 
in the flesh is possible, such possibility cannot reasonably be conflned 
to Judea or Ayodh^^a, for God has undoubtedly the power of manifest^ 
ing himself in either country and of assuming any colour or name he 
pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, such impossibility must extend to all places and persons. I 
trust therefore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on this 
subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Calcutta, May 23, 1823. Ram Doss. 

Ram Doss having heard nothing more publicly or privately from 
Dr. Tytler or “ A Christian ” the correspondence here concluded, and 
the arguments adduced in vindication of the Incarmation of the Deity as 
the common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity consegfuently remain 
unanswered.'^ 

^ This controversy began in the 3rd of May and ended on the 23rd of May, 1823. 
The whole was published in the form of a pumplilet on the 3rd of June. After the pub- 
lication of this pamphlet, the dispute was renewed, but tliis latter conUoversy (which was 
carried on in the India Oazettf' and tlie Advertiser from June 12th to June 29th, and was 
puhUshed in a pamphlet in July 14th} we have thought fit not to puhlislx, as it is com- 
posed only of some trifling letters. We only give below the introduction by the Rajah to 

this second pamphlet : — m i 

“ Alter the foregoing pages had been issued from the press, Dr. Tytler, evidenuy 
ashamed to confess liis defeat, began again in the public prints to assign various excuses 
for his not having answered me. These, with the replies they called forth, are now 
collected together that the Public may lie further enabled to appreciate the character and 
conduct of this Reviler of Hindooism. Although the Doctor carried the correspondence 
from the Newspapers, where both parties might expect fair play and their comm^i^* 
tions to be inserted free of charge, to the Advertiser of his own Publisher in which the 
arguments of his opponent could not find admission without payment ; even tmder tliese 
tinfavourahle circumstances I continued the controversy, till Mi*. Crichton, the Doctor s 
Publisher, refused to insert one of my communications sent him on Sunday the 29th June, 
on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had le/t Calcutta and therefore cotod not 
answer it ; but this collusion between him and his Publisher instead of enabling him to 
retreat with honor, will only render his final discomfiture the more inglorious. 

CudettUa, Jidy Hth, 1823 

Ram Doss.” 
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A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE CONVERTS. 

Missionary, How many Gods are there, my brethren ! 

Ist Convert. Three. 

2nd, Convert. Two. 

Srd Convert. None. 

Missionary. Horrid ! The answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where you got the religion which you have 
taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers ! 

All. We have heard you with patience nor eyer thought of crying 
out against you, how much so ever you surprised us by your doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the 1st convert.) 
Come, come, recollect: how can you imagine that there are three 
Gods? 

1st Convert. You told me there was God the Father, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by my Swanpan I find that one 
and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0 ! I see your blimder. You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

1st Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgotten 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at first. 

Missionary. 0 no ! You must believe not only that there are 
Three persons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but also^ 
that these Three are One. 

1st Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not believe 
contradictions. 

^Missionary. Brother ! It is a mystery. 

1st Comert. What is that, pray ? 

Missionary. It is — it is — I know not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprehend. 

1st Converts (Smiling.) And is it this that you have been 
sent 10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary. 0 the power of carnal reason ! Surely, some Socinian 
has been doing the Devil’s work in China. 
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Bwt (turning to the 2nd convert,) how could you imagine, there 
are two Gods ? 

2nd Convert, I thought there were many more till you came 
and lessened the number. 

Missionary. Have I ever told you that there are two Gods? 
(Aside.) The stupidity of this people makes me almost despair. 

2nd Convert, True, you have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, but you have said what implies it. 

Missionary. Then you have been tempted to reason upon this 
mystery. 

2nd Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to put things together and 
to come at truth by comparison. Tlius you said there were three 
persons that were each perfect God, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the cf»untries of the West, a long while ago; 
and I therefore concluded the present number to be two. 

Missionary. Astonishing depravity ! O the depths of Satan \ It is iu 
vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But (addressing the 
3rd convert) perverse as your two brethren are, you appear worse thaii 
they : wdiat can you p)ossibly mean by answering that there are no Gods ? 

3rd Convert, I heard you talk of three, bull paid more particular 
attention to what you said on the point of there being only one. This 
I could understand ; the otlier I could not ; and as my belief never 
reaches above ray understanding (for you know I am no learned 
Mandarin) I set it down in my mind that there was but one God, 
and that you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. There is something in this ; but I am more and more 
astonished at your answer — Hone.’' 

3rd Convert. (Taking up the Swanpan.) Here is one. I remove 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this apply ? 

3rd Convert. Our minds are not like yours in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that^Chiist was the true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to deatli 
u|>on a tree, about eighteen hundred years ago. Believjbg yon, what 
other answer could I give than “ None’* ? 

Miseionary. I must pray for yon, for you all deny the true 
faith, and Jiving and dying thim, you will without doubt perish 
everlastingly* 
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1st Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master, says that bad 
temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when men begin 
to curse, the Good Spirit of the universe abandons their hearts. 

2nd Convert. You must be angry with yourself and not with us, 
for you have been teaching us at different times doctrines as contra- 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Buddha. The immortal emperor 
Sinchong has said that he is not to be numbered with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestors, who undertakes a voyage 
without making up his mind to its purpose, and preparing iiimself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the question of a stranger. 

/Ird Convert. These rebukes are just : but Ter-whangtee says, 
in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You came, it 
seems, to bring us a new riddle : but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial emperor, has supplied us 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yours ; and when 
you can read as well as speak our divine language, we recommend to 
you his delectable history of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired by the Grand Lama, but could never be made to compre- 
hend the Swanpan. 
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SPEECHES AND LETTEBS. 


SPEECHES. 

I. 

Speech oil settlement of Europeans in India. 

From personal experience, I am impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse Avith European gentlemen, the greater will 
be our improvement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a fact 
which can be easily proved by comparing the condition of those of my 
countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage Avith that of those who 
unfortunately have not had that opportunity ; and a fact which I could, 
to the best of my belief, declare on solemn oath before any assembly. 
As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I haA^e travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found the natives 
residing in the neigh bo urliood of indigo plantations evidently better 
clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from sxich stations. There may be some partial injury done by the 
indigo planters ; but, on the whole, they have performed more good 
to the generality of the natives of this country than any other class 
of Europeans, AvlietJier in or out of the service.* 

II. 

Speech hy Rammohun Hoy at the meetinq of the Unitarian 
Association held in London in his honour. 

I am too unAvell and too much exhausted to take any active part 
in this meeting ; but I am much indebted to Dr. Kirkland and Dr. 
Bow RING for the honour they have conferred on me by calling me 
their fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society as a 

' “A great public meeting wa.s held at the Town Hall of (^ilcutta on tlie 15tli of 
Decemlxr 1829, for tlie ]uu’poHC of, petitioning the Parliament to throw open the Cliina 
and Tndi i tr.ide iind to remove the restrictions against settlement of Eiimpeans in India. 
Tlie alxwe is the report of tlie speech wliich Ram Moliun Roy is said to have made in 
snp|)orting the resolution for alxjlishiiig the restrictions on the residence of Europeans in 
India It is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal, Vol. If., New Series, May-.\ngiist 18IM). 
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brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that I 
have done anything to deserve being called a promoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in 
the one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do ; 
but I do this for my own salvation and for my own peace. For the 
objects of your Society I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. 
What have I done ? — I do not know what I have done ! — If I have 
ever rendered you any services they must be very trifling — very 
trifling I am sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In tlie 
first instance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, 
are aU hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more 
hostile to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. T 
have honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried 
to throw diffculties and obstacles in the way of the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity. I have found some of these here ; but more 
there. They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They always lay a 
stress on mystery and mystical points, which serve to delude their 
followers ; and the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
India that our progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed on my side that 
I have not made any progress that might have placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the globe. However, if this is 
the true system of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the 
opposition that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system of 
religion, common sense is also on your side ; while power and prejudice 
are on the side of your opponents. There is a battle going on between 
reason, scripture and common sense ; and wealth, power and prejudice. 
These three have been struggling with the other three ; but I am 
convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. I feel over- 
exhausted, and therefore conclude with an expression of my heartfelt 
f b^tTilcR for the honour that from time to time you have conferred on 
me, and which I shall never forget to the last moment of my 
existence.^^ 

* This speech is taken from the Last days in Emjland of Raja Ramniohun J^y hy 
Miss Carpenter. A full report of the proceedings of .the meeting is to lie found in the 

Monthly Kepository of June 1831, (Vol. v. N. S., pi). tl7-420).— hn. 
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[The following lettere and extracts from letters of Rammoliun Koy are taken from 
the Last (lays hi Emjland of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Carpenter. — Kd.] 

Extract from a letter^ dated Calcutta^ September 5, 1820. 

As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samuel T R, respecting the 

medium course in Christian dogmas, I never have attempted to oppose 
it. I regret only that the followers of Jesus, in general, should have 
paid much greater attention to inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his commandments, when we are well aware that no 
human acquirements can ever discover the nature even of the most 
common and visible things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

On this consideration I have compiled several passages of the New 
Testament which I thought essential to Christianity, and published 
them under the designation of Precepts of Jesus, at which tlie 
Missionaries at Shreera mpoor have expressed great displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the cause of truth. 

I was, therefore, under the necessity of defending myself in an 
* Appeal to the Christian Public,* a few copies of which tracts I have 

the pleasure to send you, under the care of Captain S , and intreat 

your acceptance of them. 

I return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which Sir S. T. 
was so kind as to lend me. May I request the favour of you to forward 
it to 8ir 8. T., as well as a copy of each of the pamphlets, with my best 
compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir S. T.’s opinion 
respecting my idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, when 
an opportunity may occur, as I am always open to conviction and 
correction ? 


Extract from a letter addressed by Eaja Rammohun Roy to a gentleman 
of Baltimore^ dated Calcutta^ October 27 ^ 1822, fvide Monthly 
Repository for 1827, Vol. XVIII., p. 433). 

I have now every reason to hope, that the truths of Christianity 
will not be much longer kept hidden under the veil of heathen 
doctrines and practices, gradually introduced among the followers of 
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Christ, since maiij’’ lovers of truth are zealously engaged in rendering 
the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this country, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty, they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are 
calculated to excite ridicule instead of respect, towaitls the religion 
which they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets, called 
‘The Brahmunical Magazine,* and published by a Brahmun, are a 
proof of my assertion. The last number of this publication has 
remained unanswered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attempt to upset a system of docjtrines generally 
established in a country, and to introduce another system, tliey are, in 
my humble opinion, in dutj’^ bound to prove the truth, or, at least, the 
superiority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that the 
doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his apostles, are quite different from 
those human inventions, which the Missionaries are persuaded to 
profess,, and entirely consistent Avith reason, and the revelation deli- 
A’’ered by Moses and the prophets. I am, therefore, anxious to support 
them, even at the risk of my own life. I rely much on the force of 
truth, which will, I am sure, ultimately prevail. Our number is 
comparatively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none of them 
can be .justly charged with the want of zeal and prudence. 

I wish to add, in order that may set me right, if you find me 
mistaken, — my view of Christianity is, that in representing all mankind 
as the children of one eternal father, it enjoins them to love one 
another, without making any distinction of country, caste, colour, or 
creed ; notwithstanding they may be justified in the sight of the Cre- 
ator in manifesting their respect towards each other, according to tlie 
property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their religious 
opinions and observance. 

I shall lose no time in sending you my Final Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public, as soon as it is printed. 


E'xtract. from a letter^ dated December .9, 1SS2. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if we only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. , 
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We confulently hope that, through these various means the period 
will be accelerated, when the belief in the Divine Unity, axid in the 
mission of Christ, wall universally prevail. 


Letter to Dr. T. Bees, of London (vide Monthly EeposUoryt 
1824, Vol XIX., pp. 68M82.) 

Rkverknd Sir, — I received 5"Our letter of the 16th June last, 
accompanied by a parcel of books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Committee have conferred upon me in reprinting my compilation 
of ‘ The Precepts of Jesus,’ and the two Appeals in its defence. I beg 
you will oblige me by communicating to the members my warm 
acknowledgments frjr so distinguished a mark of their approbation. 

T also beg you will accept my best thanks for your valuable present 
of the Racvorian Catechism, which I shall not fail to read with 
due attention. 

T have no language to express the happiness I derive from the idea 
tliat so many friends of truth, both in England and America, are * 
engaged in attempting to free the originally pure, simple and practi- 
cal religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd ' . 
notions gradually introduced under the Roman power ; and I sincerely > 
pray tliat the success of those gentlemen may be as great (if not 
greater than) that of Lutugr and others, to wdiom the religious world ^ 
is indebted for laying tlie lirst stone of religious reformation, and 
liaving recomraeufled the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from human creeds, and the practice of benevolence from ridiculous 
outward observances. 

But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is that our 
sovereign (whose reign may God crown with peace and prosperity !) 
wdiom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or 
political time-servers, arc compelled by the force of tnith to 
acknowledge as the most accomplished person of his time, of most 
enlightened acquirements, and most liberal sentiments, should not use 
his royal influence to remove from the members of his National 
Church the fetter of a solemn oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, naturally liable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, 
from the beginning of Christianity, and that he has not caused to be 
discontinued the repetition of that general denunciation fmmd in the 
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concluding part of the Athanasian Creel, to wit, ‘ This is the Catholic 
faith, which except a man believe faithfully^ he cannot he saved,* 
The only consolation which I can offer to myself is, that as his Majesty 
is the best judge of suitable opportunities for the introduction of 
improvement in the National Church, it is probable that in due time 
more enlarged principles may receive the Royal sanction. 

As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our Com- 
mittee have not yet been able to purchase a suitable piece of ground 
for a chapel and school. They will, I hope, soon succeed in 
their endeavours. We have collected, partly by purchase, and 
partly by gift, a great number of works, and established a pretty 
respectable library in Calcutta, in which I have placed the books 
with which you have favoured me, in the same manner as all the 
books that the Rev. Mr. Adam, tlie Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
And myself have received at differet times from England. Mr. Adam 
is preparing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, and 
will, I doubt not, send a few copies for the perusal of the Committee 
in London, Liverpool, &c. 

In the month of December last, Mr. R., a member of the firm of 
Messrs. M. and Co., of this place, left Bengal for Europe, and 
I embraced tliat opportunity of ans wering a letter I had the plea- 
sure of receiving from the venerable Mr. Belsham, and begged 
at the same time his acceptance of a parcel of books sent in 
•charge of that gentleman. . I also sent a duplicate by the hands of 
Mr. S. A., a Member of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, and a 
particular friend of mine. As subsequent to these despatches I received 
the books stated in Mr. Belsham *8 letter to have been forwarded to my 
address, I beg to send a short letter acknowledging the receipt of them ; 
which I shall feel obliged by your transmitting to that gentleman. 

I have the pleasure of sending you for yonr acceptance a few tracts 
as a token of regard and respect, and. remain. 

Yours most obediently, 

Calcutta, JuTie 4, 1824. Rammohun Roy. 

P.S. — From the pamphlet, Nos. 6 and 7, published by a neighbour 
of mine, and another by a friend, you will perceive to what a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian preachers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened natives of India. I hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their eyes opened to see their own 
errors. R. M. R. 
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Letter to Mr. Buckirufliam. 

My dear Sib, — A disagreeable circumstance will oblige me to be 
out the whole of this afternoon, and as I shall probably on my return 
home feel so much fatigued as to be unfit for your company, I am afraid 
I must be under the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the 
late news from Europe. I would force myself to wait on you to-night, 
as I proposed to do, were I not convinced of your willingess to make 
allowance for unexpected circumstances. 

From the late unhappy news, I am obliged to conclude that I shall 
not live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European colonies, possessed 
of a greater degree of the same blessing than what they now enjoy 

Under these circumstance I consider the cause of the Neapolitans 
as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be, ultimately successful. 

Adieu, and believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

August 11th, 1S2L^ Rammohun Roy, 


Letter to J. B. Estlin, Esq., of Bristol. 

Dear Sib, — Mrs. Matthew being about to depart for Europe, has 
kindly offered to take charge of any letter or pamphlet that I may 
address to you. I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter and of the books, your excellent father's Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, &c., which I had the honour to receive through 
Mrs. Matthew upwards of two years ago, and apologizing to you for ^ 
the delay wdiich has unavoidably taken place in answering your kind i 
communication. For a period of more than two years, owing to the most ; 
affecting circumstances arising from the hostile feelings of some ; 
individuals towards my family, I found myself unable to pursue any 
undertaking or carry on correspondence, even with those whom I 
sincerely loved and revered, either residing in this country or in any 
•other part of the globe. As I intend to lay those circumstances before 
the public within a short period in the form of a pamphlet, I refrain 
from detailing them at present. I however trust that in consideration 


® Addressed to James Silk Bickikguam when at Calcutta. 
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of the accident alluded to, 3 ’ou will kindly excuse the apparent neglect 
of whicii I confess I am guilty, and for which I have no other apolog>" 
to offer. 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of religious truth 
have exerted themselves in the promotion of the true system of religion 
in India, and have remitted about 15,000 rupees to the care of Messrs. 
Alexandkr and Co. for religious purposes, and that the Rev. Mr. Adam 
hopes to be enabled to resume his missionary pursuits by the latter 
end of this month. The time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth 
T doubt not will expose the corruptions and absurd notions which liave 
gradually disfigured genuine Christianity, and have brought it to a 
level with heathen mythology. I am happy to inform you that the 
books which you kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in 
our Library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Adam. A few copies of 
the Improved Version will be of much use to our friends here. The 
Rev. Mr. Fox has intimated Ids intention to furiiisli us with a certain 
number of that work. 

Should you happen to see T)r. Carpenter, you will oblige me by 
presenting my best respects to that gentleman. I shall soon embrace 
an opportunity of bringing myself in writing to his recollection. 

I have the pleasure to send you a copy of a pamphlet (a Bengalee 
Grammar in English) which has lately been published, and beg you 
will accept of it as a token of the regard and respect I entertain for 
you. With my fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

Rammohvx Roy. 

Calcutta, Feh, 7th, h^27. 


Letter to Mrs. Woodford, of Brighton) 

24, Bedford Square. 

Apr// 27 til, 1832. 

My DEAR Madam, — I now have the pleasure of begging your 
acceptance of the accompanying copy of my remarks on India, and of 
another copy of a pamphlet on the abolition of the practice of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highly gratified to 
learn that the present Governor-General of India has sufficient moral 
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courage to afford them protection against their selfish relations, who 
cruelly used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name 
and under die cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. \V(X>1)F0RD 
and yourself much gratification to learn, by the first conveyance, the 
division on the second reading of tlie Reform Bill. Tlie struggles are 
not merely between the reformers and anti-reformers, but between 
liberty and tyranny throughout the world ; between justice and injustice, | 
and between right and wrong. But from a reflection on the past 
events of history, we clearly perceive that liberal principles in politics 
and religion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining ground, not- 
withstanding the opposition and obstinacy of despots and bigots. 

I am still unable to determine the period of my departure from 
London, and my visits to you in the countiy. I may perhaps do 
myself that pleasure. 

Rammoih:n Roy. 

Tetter to William J^athhoue^ Esq. 

48, Bedford Square, London, 

July olsty 1832. 

My dear Sir, — I am now happy to find myself fully justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at Liverpool on the comjJete 
success of the Reform Bills, notwithstanding the violent opposition 
and want of political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to fill their purses 
at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the people for a period of upwards 
of fifty years. The Ministers have honestly and firmly discharged 
their duty, and provided the people with means of securing their 
rights. I hope and pray that the people, the mighty people of Eng- 
land, may now in like manner do theirs, cherishing public spirit and 
liberal principles, at the same time banishing bribery, corruption and 
selfish interests, from public proceedings. 

As I publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
defeated I would renounce my connection with this country, I 
refrained from writing to you or any other friend in Liverpool until I 
knew the result. Thank heaven I can now feel proud of being one of 
your fellow-subjects, and heartily rejoice that I have had the infinite 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the whole 
world. 
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Pray, remember me kindly to Mr. Croppkb and Mr. Benson, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. Rathbone and love to the children ; 
believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. — If the German philosopher is stiU at Liverpool, be good 
enough to remember me kindly to him, and inform him that we have 
succeeded in the reform question without having recourse to the 
principles of phrenology. R. M. R. 

Letter to Mr, Woodford^ of Brighton. 

January, Slat 18S3. 

My dear Sir, — I liad on the 27th the pleasure of receiving your 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks for this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the Vedas, &c., which I presented to Mrs. W. 
before my departure for the continent of Europe, has proved interest- 
ing to her and to yourself. I am now confirmed in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her rational .devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject any reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy last year ; 
besides, without a knowledge of French, I found myself totally uiial>le 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with any degree of 
facility. Hence I thought I would not avail myself of my travels 
through Italy and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been 
.-•i^dying French with a French gentleman who accompanied me to 
London, md how Ts living with me. 

I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, Mr. Kinglakb, as 
I doubt not his company and conversation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Strachey. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
who know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my 
belief and recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of Persia 
or India who could repeat Persian with greater accuracy than this 
British-born gentleman. 


Rammohun Roy. 
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Letter to Mr. Woodford. 

48, Brdforp Square, 

August 22nd, 1833. 

My DEAR Sir, — I waa glad to hear from Mr. Carey some time 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good health when he saw you last 
and Sir Henry Strachey, whom I had the pleasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has confirmed the same information. He is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and I feel delighted whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with that philosopher. I have been rather poorly 
for some days past ; I am now getting better, and entertain a hope 
of proceeding to the country in a few days, when I will endeavour to- 
pay you a visit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has disappointed 
die people of England; the ministers may perhaps redeem their 
pledge during next session. The failure of several mercantile houses- 
in Calcutta has produced much distrust, both in India and England. 
The news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though another struggle- 
is still expected. I hope you will oblige me by presenting to Mrs. W. 
with my best respects, the accompanying copy of a translation, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in Central India^ 
at the time of the invasion of that coimtry by Alexander the Great. 

Rammohun Roy. 


[The folloivliig three lettei*H are taken from R. RlckardHR “India.” Tlip addressees 
are not known. — Eu.] 

My dear Sir, — I have this moment the pleasure of receiving your 
note of this day. I beg to apologize to you for having kept until this 
time the volumes which you very kindly lent me. Interruptions pre- 
vented me from completing my perusal of them as soon as I wished ; I 
low return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly convenient, 
rou will, I hope, oblige me by a loan of the third, and by allowing me 
igain a perusal of the second after a month or two. I think it i» 
ncumbent upon every man who detests despotism, and abhors bigotiy, 
0 defend the character of our illustrious minister, Mr. Canning, and 
upport his administration if possible. I will, therefore, embrace an- 
ther opportunity of performing what I consider my duty. In the 
leantime I remain with sincere regard and esteem, 

October 9, 1827 — 7 p. -m. Yours most sincerely. 

Pray execus^ haste. • Rammohun Roy. 
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My dear Sir, — Allow me to return the volume containing the 
evidence on the state of Ireland, which you so very kindly lent me. 
It is, I presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it 
as it is, and not come to a determination to second the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation; I content myself adth an appeal to your 
humanity and good sense. 1 regret ve ry much that I, who am heartily 
anxious to co-operate with you in all reli gious and secular matters, 
should be compelled to differ so widely from you in this single but 
important point. As there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our 
respective opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude this with 
my fervent wishes for your health and success in all your views and 
undertakings in India, and remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammoiivn Roy. 

November 23 ^ 1827. 


Mr DEAR Sir, — I have been with infinito satisfaction given to 
underetand by Col. Watson, that you opposed the emancipition of 
your Catholic fellow-subjects merely for the sake of argument, probably 
.to know what the other party could advance in support of it. I was, 
Iiowever, at a loss till yesterday that a person like yourself, so liberal 
in every other point and so kind even to a humble foreigner such as 
I am, should be unfriendly towards his own countrymen, and should 
be indifferent about their political degradation under the cloak of 
religion. I am now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing you with 
a11 my heart every success both at home and abroad, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

December <9, 1827. 


[The following lettere and extracts from lettej-s are taken from “ The Life and Letters 
of Haja Ruminohim Roy,” by Miss Sophia Dobsoii Collet. - Ed.] 

^^Bammohun Boy to Mr. John Digby^ England. 

** I take this opportunity of giving you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your departure from India. 

“ The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
religious truth has been tliat I have found the doctrines of Christ, 
more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use 
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of rational beings, than any others which have come to iny knowledge ; 
and have also found Hindus in genei*al more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, and in their 
•domestic concerns, than the rest of the known nations on the 
earth. I, therefore, with a view of making them happy and comfor- 
table both here and hereafter, not only employed verbal arguments 
against the absurdities of the idolatry practised by them, but also 
translated their most revered theological work, namely, Vedant, into 
Bengali and Hindustani and also several chapters of the Ved, in order 
to convince them that the unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry 
are evidently pointed out by their own scriptures. I, however, in the 
beginning of my pursuits met with the greatest opposition from 
their self-interested leaders, the Brahmins, and was deserted by my 
nearest relations ; I consequently fek extremely melancholy ; in that 
critical situation, the only comfort that I had was the consoling and 
rational conversation of my European friends, especially those of 
Scotland and England. 

“I now, with the greatest pleasure, inform j^ou that several 
of my countrymen have risen superior to their prejudices ; many 
are inclined to seek for the truth ; and a great number of those 
who dissented from me have now coincided with me in opinion. This 
engagement has prevented me from proceeding to Europe as soon as 
I could wish ; but you may depend upon my setting off for England 
within a short period of time ; and if you do not return to India before 
October next, you will most probably receive a letter from me 
informing you of the exact time of my departure for England, and of 
the name of the vessel on which I shall embark.” 


[Extract / rom a letter, dated J anuary IS, 1 828.] 

I agree with you that in point of vices the Hindus are not worse 
than the generality of Christians in Europe and America ; but I 
regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political interest. The 
distinction of castes, introducing innumerable divisions and sub- 
divisioaa among them has entirely deprived them of patriotic feeling, 
and the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies and the laws 
of purification have totally disqualified them from undertaking 

any difficult enterprise It is, I think, necessary that some 

59 
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change bhoiild take place in their religion, at least for the sake of 
their political advantage and social comfort. 1 fully agree with you 
that there is nothing so sublime as the precepts taught by Christ, and 
that there is nothing equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated 


Exti'oct from a letter to Miss Kiddelly dated May 14y ISSS. 

“But important matters [the deliberations connected with the 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter] passing here daily have 
detained me and may perhaps detain me longer than I expect. I, 
however, lose no time in informing you that the influenza lias already 
lost its influence in London, a circumstance which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in the Metropolis 
wdtliin a short time, perhaps by the 25th instant. 

“ P, S. - T sincerely hope that you all have escaped tlie complaint.’' 


[To Mrss KfDDbi.r.j. 

48, liF.DFoKi) SQUAifi;, Jidy Uth^ ISdo, 
Lkah Mai>am, -1 had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 6th and rejoice to learn that you find my son peaceable 
and well-behaved. I howeverentreat you will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be pleased to correct him whenever he deserves correction. 
My observation on, and confidence in, your excellent mode of edu- 
cating young persons, have fully encouraged me to leave my youngster 
under your sole guidance. I at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving disrespectful or 
troublesome to you or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol to-day. She will probably leave 
UB on Friday next, when I intend to send a parcel of books, &c,, in 
her charge. I hope I shall be able to have the pleasure of visiting you 
at your country residence next week, and not before, a circumstance 
which I fear will prevent us from joining the meeting in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. Carpenter {I think) left London on Saturday last. 
I doubt not you will take my youngster every Sunday to hear that 
pious and true minister of the Gospel. 

I will write again by Friday next. In the meantime I remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

KiMNoauK Ror. 
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[To Miss Ann Kiddell.] 

48 Bedford Square. 

July IQthy 18SS. 

Dear Madam,— I kaow not how to express the eager desire I feel 
to proceed to Bristol to experience your further marks of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle’s civil reception and polite conversation. 
But the sense of my duty to the ii^tives of India has hitherto 
prevented me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has 
thus overpowered my feeling and inclination. It is generally 
believed that the main points respecting India will be settled by 
Wednesday next, and I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting 
you by Friday next. I shall not fail to write to you on Wednesday 
or perhaps on Tuesday next. I feel gratified at the idea that you find 
my youngster worthy of your company. Nevertheless I entreat you 
win exercise your authority over him, that he may benefit himself by 
your instructions. If you find him refractory, pray send him back to 
London. If not, you may allow him to stay there till I supply his 
place. With niy best wishes for your uninterrupted health and 
happiness, I remain, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammoiiun llov. 

P. 8. — All the active members of the East India Company having 
been incessantly occupied by the charter question, I have not yet 
brought the subject relative to your young nepliew to the notice of 
anv one of them. 

K. B. 


[To Miss CASTUh.j 

Friday^ dispatched on Saturdtiy, 
Ma CfiERE Deihoisellb, —Many thanks for your obliging and polite 
communication, which by mistake, bears no date. I am glad to 
observe that you were pleased with your late journey, and with your 
visit to Windsor. The account which Miss Kiddel and yourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare received a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to me), expressing his utmost 
joy and satisfaction with his present situation. I beg you will 
accept my best thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of 
thanking me for the little tract I had the pleasure to send you last 
week, I wish you had said only that you would pay attention to it. 
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You will perceive from my letter to Miss Xiddell that I am to be- 
detained here a week longer at the sacrifice of my feelings. I, how*^ 
ever, cannot help reflecting that to entertain a hope of enjoying the 
society of friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the completion of it.- 
Adieu for the present. 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely and obliged, 

Rammohun Roy. 


[To Miss Ann Kiddell.] 

48, Bedford Square. 

July 24th, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — From my anxiety to proceed to Bristol, heavy 
duties appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disappoint- 
ments from time to time which I felt severely. To-day is the third 
reading of the Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long 
vaxatious debates in the committee, impeding its progress under 
different pretensions. After the Bill has passed the Lower House, 
I will lose no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Upper 
Branch, and will immediately leave London without waiting for the 
final result. I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my 
way to (from ?) London I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances 
at Bath and its vicinity. I deeply regret that I should have been 
prevented from fulfilling my intention this week, by circumstances 
over which I had no control. 

I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
my son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. I 
intend to leave this place a little before 10 a. m., that I may arrive 
there on the morning of the following day. Before I leave London 
I hope to be able to procure the situation for your young relative. 
Pray present my kindest regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, 
dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 
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[To Miss Kiddell.] 

48 Bedford Square, 

Avgust 16th, 183o. 

Dear Madam, — have now the pleasure of informing you that I feel 
relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. I 
heg you will excuse this short letter as I am incessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this country. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. — Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and Mies 
•Castle. 

R. R. 
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PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
III OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LAKHERA J LANDS. » 


To THU Right Honoukable Lord William Cavendish Bentisck, 
GoVERNOR-GeNEKAL in CoiiSI'IL, &o., &c., 

The hnmhle petition of the undermentioned inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orisfiah, Sheweth : 

That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of* 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redress 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local representative of their 
severe ign^ and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
tlieir lives and property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your Ijordship in Council against the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to your petitiouers unprecedented in severity and unparal- 
lelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your Lordship’s 
permission to bring to your notice the preamble of Regulation XIX 
of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice couched in the 
following terms : The Governor-General in Council ‘ has further 
resolved that the (daims of the public on their lands, (provided they, 
the holders of such lands, as are exempted from the payment of public 
revenue, register the grants as required in the Regulation) shall be 
tried in the courts of judicature, that no such exempted lands may be 
subjected to the payment of revenue until the titles of the proprietor 
shall have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree.* Your 
petitioners trust, after a reference to the language above quoted, your 

*Thi8 i« reprinted from the Asiatic Journal Vol. 1, New series, Jau.- April 1830. It 
is probable that it is, as it is generally known to be, the production of Raminohun Roy. 
However, it has been inserted in the Appendix, as tliei'e is no direct evidence, except what 
Mr. Adam says in his lirtnre on the IJfe and Labours of Rammohuu Roy. 
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Lordship will not consider their hopes of legal protection founded 
upon slight grounds, and their fears excited by the contrary plan laid 
down in the present Regulations, as mere creations of fancy. The 
whole of the tenour of the preamble, your petitioners presume, clearly 
exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, then the Governor-General 
of India, was as desi rous as any of his successors to resume such lands 
as were alienated in opposition to the ancient and existing laws of the 
country, yet, from strict regarrl for the principles of justice, and for the 
spirit and usages of the British law, his Lordship felt dissuaded from 
empowering a collector, an agent in behalf of goveniment, to exercise 
judicial power over the parties whose rights were to be contested by 
that government. 

That your petitioners, in the second place, beg your Lordship’s 
attention to Regulation II of 1819, which, though it varies from 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in some essential points, yet guarantees 
to your petitioners that no part of their property can be rendered 
liable to attachment without the decision of a higher and more 
adequate authority than a collector of land revenue, or can be 
subjected to forfeiture without a chance of redress from the established 
judicial courts and the regular courts of appeal. Your petitioners, 
however, deeply regret to find themselve suddenly deprived of their 
long-cherished confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regula- 
tion UI of 1828, and being on the eve of ruin, they are driven to the 
necessity of appealing to your I^or dship in Council, and humbly, but 
earnestly, solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. 

That clause 1st, sec. iv, of the Regulation in question, totally 
• overlooking the solemn pledge contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regard 
to lands free of assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as required in section 15, 
Regulation XIX, and in article first, section v. Regulation II of 1810, 
and has transferred ‘the force and effect* of a judicial decree to any de- 
cision that the collector may pass upon such inquiry against the present 
holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and third 
articles of the same section not only invest a collector with unrestrained 
power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals to be the pro- 
perty of government, but give him further absolute authority ‘to carry 
Immediately into effect his decree by attaching and i^ssessing the land/ 
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*«o adjudged, without being required to refer his decision to a higher 
authority for confirmation, as directed in section xx, Regulation II of 
1819. Your Lordship will now perceive that a collector of land- 
revenue is, by virtue of his office, empowered in the first instance to 
search out lands subject to the claims of government ; he again is au- 
thorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against the party 
who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of them ; and 
lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the land to be 
the property of government, but also to dispossess the present pro- 
prietor of the same land by a stroke of his pen in ‘a Persian roobakaree* 
held by himself. In short, a collector is under one capacity 
commissioned to act the part of plaintiff, while under another the same 
collector is vested with the power of discharging functions of an 
absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree in cases in which he in 
fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to cany immediately into effect 
whatever decree he may pass, a system which your petitioners presume 
the most despotic government might feel reluctant to adopt. 

That your petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship the hardship and difficulty they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In sec. xxii, Regulation II of 
1819, Government bestowed upon your native subjects the privilege of 
seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue authorities 
(the boards of revenue) from the nearest zillah or city court, in cases in 
which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupeees ; that the most 
indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
professions, might easily have access to that court without experienc- 
ing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses ; besides, they 
were permitted in section xxvi, Regulation F of 1819, to appeal to a 
higher judicial authority for the vindication of their rights, on the 
supposition that the decision passed by a zillah or city judge was 
unjust or erroneous. But your petitioners, with fhe deepest regret, 
feel compelled to entreat, your Lordship will refer to clause fifth, sec- 
tion iv of the present Regulation, virtually denying your native 
subjects all means of self-defence. Though the above clause justifies in 
theory an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a 
collector, yet it has rendered such an appeal in almost two cases out 
of three almost absolutely impracticable, since numerous individuals 
possessing small pieces of land of the above description are so occupied 
tn the pursuit of tjieir livelihood, as to make it practically impossible 
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lor them to leave their respective families anti occupations, to 
proceed to a distant station for the purpose of conducting ao 
appeal before a special commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in. 
general, from their want of experience of judicial duties are not, and 
cannot, your petitioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently com- 
petent to institute judicial investigation ; their decisions, consequently,, 
could not bear that weight and respect which are attached to a 
decree passed by an experienced judicial officer of government ; 
under these circumstances, any investigation that may be held by 
a special commissioner, when appealed to him against the decision 
of a collector, would, in point of fact, be the first as well as last 
judicial trial. 

Your petitioners further beg your Lordship’s liberal consideration 
of the long period that has elapsed since the officers of government were 
commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, and 
widely as they depart from the spirit of that of I^ord Cornwallis, it 
would have been happy for the people, had even such modes of 
investigation as are there laid down been acted upon with prompti- 
tude. Not only, however, has the cautious and just regard for 
the safety of private property evinced by that just and wise statesman 
been set aside, but that, too, under circumstances in many instances 
far more unfavourable for the security of your native subjects than if 
their rights had been tried at his time. 

Sunnuds, and other records, which might then have been produced 
so as to place your petitioners’ titles, beyond dispute, have, from the 
mauy accidents to which papers are liable, been lost or destroyed. 
In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dispossession by 
judicial or revenue sales, your Ix)rdship will readily understand how 
often the possessions of the titles must have been withheld from the 
actual owner of land, however rightful his succession to the property. 
Fire inundation, and the ravages of destructive insects or vermin, 
have, in the course of thirty-five years, necessarily caused many 
important documents to perish, and it is after the lapse of such 
a period, that they are now called to make good, before a new 
species of tribunal, rights which have so long remained undis* 
turbed. 

Your petitioners confidently affirm, that on reference to the 
Teveeue and judicial records of the %illahs and cities, it mil be found 
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that tiiere are innumerable instances in which lands free of assessment 
have been, since 1793, transferred to different hands by sale at the 
public auctions, superintended either by revenue or by judicial officers, 
for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to government, or for the 
satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased by 
individuals of course on the public faith, and hitherto possessed by 
them without molestation. Now your Lordship in Council may be- 
pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent with 
justice, that such lands should again be resumed from these 
purchasers, on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed 
by government, whose public officers once previously obtained their 
value in s‘\tisfactioii of the demand of Government upon their prior 
possessors. 

That your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken and 
continued loyaly and attachment to the British rule in India. They have 
carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their condition, 
from the augmenting and established power and possessions acquired 
by the wisdom of their rulers ; but they feel painfully disappointed 
in that expectation when on comparing with each other, the- 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the 
same subject, in Regulations XIX of 1793 . 11 of 1819, and 
III of 1828. Your petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, 
a gradual indifference exliibited toward their righ ts and interests. As 
loyal subjects, however, they are in duty boimd to lay candidly before 
your Lordship their grievances, and since rely pray that your Lordship 
in Council, for the honour of the British nam e , and from a sense of 
justice, may be pleased to rescind the Regulation complained of, and 
thereby save thousands of families of your dutiful subjects from utter 
ruin. 

And your petitioners, as in duty lK)und, shall ever pray. 
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TO THE BELIEVERS IN ONE GOD 

BEING A TRANSLATION OF 

TUHFATUL MUWAHHIDDIN 

BY 

RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 




lNTHODlT(rnON* 


I TKAVhiJiKi) ill the remotest parts of the world, in plains as 
well as in hilly lands, and (ound the inhabitants thereof agree! tiff 
generally in believing in the personality of One Being Who is the 
source of all that exists and its governor, and disagreeing in giving 
peculiar attributes to that Being and in holding different creeds 
consisting of the doctrines of religion and precepts of hnram (forbid- 
den) and lialal (lawful). From this fiidiiction it has l>ecn known to 
me that turning generally towai*ds One Ft(»rnal Being, is like a 
natural tendency in hnnian beings and is common to all individuals 
of mankind ec|uaUy, And the inclination of each sect of mankind to 
a paj'ticular (lod or Gods, holding certain especial attributes, and to 
some ]HMniliar forms of worship or devotion, is an excrescent quality 
grown (in mankind) by habit and training. What a vast differences 
is tlicj'c between nature! and habit ! Some of these sectarians arc 
ready to confute the cre'ods of others owing to a disagreement witli 
them, claiming the trutli of the sayings of their predecessors ; 
while those predecessors also like other men wore liable to commit 
sins and mistakes. Bence it may not be im])roper if it said 

that all of them are either right or wrong. Tn the former ease, 
two contradictories come together (which is logi- 

cally inadmissible). In the latter case, it may not be impropoi- 
if it be said that either I'alsehoml is to be attributed to some 
religions particularly or commonly to all ; in the first case tarjik 
MUi munijjek ^ giving preference without there 

being any reason fo^r it (which is logically inadmissible), follows. 
Hence falsehood is common to all religions without distinction. 1 
have explained this (my opinion) in Persian, as it is more intelligible 
to the people of Ajam (L e. Non-Arabians^. 

* For a masterly and elaborate exposition of the views expressed in this pamphlet, 
nee the author's Itengadi biography bj Babu NagendraiuUh Chatterji, Third Edition, 
pp. '13^46(». — Eo. 
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Happy is the time of those who eiideavoui* to discriaiinate the con- 
ditions which are found in persons as the effect of habit and con- 
stant intercourse [with rnenl, and differentiate the qualities which 
are the consefpienet^s of the nature of the species and the tempera- 
inents of individuals, and iiupiire into the truth and falsehood of 
the different principles of the various religions without favour- 
ing any, nay, to the best of their power, examine the already proved 
(or axiomatic) principles of the people, without favouring (or 
unbiassed by) the views [generally ) expressed. As the finding out 
of the truth of things of different utility and the knowledge of tho 
degrees of the W’orks producing hidden results, which is the 
greatest factor [in tiie nature] of the perfect man and which is in its 
nature immensely veiled and very difficult [to understandj ; so mos 
of tho leaders of different creeds, for perpetuating their names and 
enhancing their reputation, have declared some special beliefs in tho 
form of pure trutlis resting on miracles or on the powxr of the tongue 
and devices suited to the condition of the congregation, and have in 
a way so attracted tlu^ majority of the peofile towards them, that these 
helpless [persons], bound in obedience and servitude, having wholly 
lost the eye and heart of i)erceptioii, consider it sinful to distin- 
guish between actual goodness and apiiarent sin in the execution 
of the orders of their leader ; and in (jonsideration of tluur faith and 
for the sake ef their s<*.ct, consider the killing and torturing of others 
as a highly meritorious act, notwithstanding that they are one in 
essence, tho branches of one tree. They considiu* their pure faith in 
tho leader, notwithstanding their eomiiiission of the basest acts, e. g., 
lying, misappropriation, robbery, adultery, &c., which are sins in tho 
next world (L e. spiritual offences) and harmful to the public [in this 
world], as a means of their liberation from their sins. And they sjiend 
their most invaluable time in reading stories and accounts which are 
difficult to believe in, which strengthen their faith in the ancient and 
modern leaders of their faith, if by chance any serious-minded person 
among them shows an inclination to imiuire into the truth of his faith, 
it is customary among the followers of that faith to attribute this in- 
clination to the promptings of Satan and as destructive of worldly 
and religious prospects, and he immediately turns from it. In fact, 
* 00 
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every one, by constant hearing of the wonderful accounts (which are 
impossible of occurrence) of his forefathers and the praises of the 
good results of the acceptance of the faith of that community in 
which he is born and brought up, from the lips of his relatives and 
neighbours at a time before maturity when bis faculties possessed 
greater susceptibility^ of receiving impressions of ideas, acquires 
such a firm belief in the trutli of the princif)lo.s of liis creed, that 
notwithstanding the falsity of most of the principles of his adopted 
faith, he gives them preference to thos<^ of all other faiths and shows 
every day fresh love of and belief in that faith. Therefore it is 
evident that after accepting a particular creed with such firmness 
and strength, (he serious reason of any one eoijpled with knowledge 
acquired even during the time of majority, cannot be sufiieient for 
finding out the true nature of a faith which for so many years has 
l>een believed in without enquiry into its truth or falsehood. 

Kather, that very man in the hope -of attaining tlie honour of 
being a mujtahhl or religions expounder, girds up his loins to iaviuit 
traditional and rational arguments in oialer to give strength to the 
doctrines of his faith. The mm/u/tids |or common people following 
that religion by blind imitation] who are always anxious at heart to 
give preference to their faith to other religions according to the pro- 
verb that “ A * Hoo ’ is sutticient for (exciting) a mad I'idlow,” making 
those invented and gilded arguments the grounds of their dissensions, 
pride in their own faith, and decry the faitli of others. If by chance 
through want of prudence a single person utt<n’s a word or a (luestion 
against th<‘ articles of his faith, his co-religionists in case of having 
power, make over that inexperienced bdlow to the longue (point) of 
the spear (i. <\ kill him), and in case, of their having no such opportu- 
nity make him over to the si)ear of the tongue (i. c. overload him with 
reproaches and slanders). The influence* of these leaders over their 
followers and the extent of their submission to them have reached' 
such a degree that some people having a firm belief in the sayings 
of their leaders, think some stones mid vegetables or animals 
to be the real objects of their worship ; and in opposing those who 
may attempt to destroy those objects of their worship or to insult 
them, they think shedding the blood of others or sacrificing their own 
liv^, an object of pride in this world, and a cause of salvation in the 
next. It is more strange that the mujiakida or religious expounders 
of them also after the examples of their loaders of other religions, 
putting aside justice and honesty, try to invent passages in the form 
of reasonable arguments in support of these articles of faith, which 
are evidently nonsensical and absurd, and t hereby try to give strength 
to the faith of the common people, who are deprived of insight and 
discretion. 
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“We seek the protection of God frotn the tcnuplations of our lower 
selves, and from the guilt of our deeds.”* 

Although it cannot be denied that the social instinct in man 
demands that every individual of this species should have pennanent 
regulations for the [different 1 stages oflifc and for living together, 
but social laws depend on an understanding of each other’s meaning 
<or ideas) and on certain rules which separate the property of one 
from that of another, and provide for the removal of the pain which 
one gives to another. Alakiiig these the l>asis, the inhabitants of all 
the countries, distant islands and lofty mountains, have* actcording 
to their progress and intellectuality, formed words indicativt* of the 
ineaiiiiig and origin of faiths on vvhitdi at present, stand the govern- 
ments of the world. As the foundation ol faiths is based on the 
truth of the existence of the s«>ul (whieh is delined as an essence 
rogula ting the body) and on the existence of t h(‘ next, world, which 
is hold to be the place of receiving rewanls and punishments for the 
good and evil deeds done in this world alun- the se{>aration of tli»‘ 
soul from the body; they (mankind) are to l>e excused in admitting 
and teaching the doctrine of the existence of the soul and the next 
xvorld (although the real nature of both is hiddem) for the- sake of the 
w^clfarc of the people (society), as they simply, f»)r the fear of pnnish- 
mont in the next world and of the penal ti<‘s infli(*ted by the- <-arthly 
authorities, refrain from tin- rommission of illegal (h‘eds. lUit as an 
appendage to tlu^ belief in these t wo indispemsa bh- doct riru's, hundreds 
of useless hardships and privations rc-garding eating and drinking, 
purity and impurity, auspieiousiu-ss and inauspiciousness, &c., have 
been added, and thus^t hoy have bec ome clauses of injiii-y and detrimen- 
tal to social life and sources of trouble- and bewilderment to the people-, 
instead of tending to the amelioration of the e-ondition of society. 

O God! Notwithstanding implicil faith in the- orders of the 
mujtaliHis or the doctors of religion, the-re- is alvays such an itinaie^ 
faculty existing in the nature of mankind that in cast- any person of 
sound mind, before or after assuming (he eloctrim-s of any re-ligion, 
makes a%impartial and .Inst eiujiiiry into the nature- of the principles 
of religious doe-trines, of diffe-re-nt nations, t here is a strong hope 
that he will be able to distinguish (he truth from unt ruth and true- 
propositions from fallacious one-s, and also he, btecoming free from 
the useless restraints of religion, which sometime-s bee-ome- sources of 
prejudice of oiu' against another and causes e>f physical and mental 
troubles, will turn to the One Doing who is the fountain of the 
harmonious organization of the niiive-rse-, and will pay atte-ution to 
the good of society, “l^hom God leads (to the righteous intlh) ihere is 
noneio mislead him, and whom he misleads there is no leader fo r 

*A qnotaticvn from uie Koran, t A qnolaMon from the Korau, 
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It is to be seen that every religion claims that the true Creator’ 
has created mankind for discharging the duties connected with the* 
welfare of the present and future life by observing the tenets of that 
particular religion ; ami that the followers of other religions who 
differ from them in articles of faith, are liable to punishment and 
torments in the future life. And as each particular class expects- 
the good results of its own acts and of the bad of those of tho 

followers of other religions in the life after death, therefore one 
cannot refute the dogmas of the other at present, but only sows the- 
seeds of prejudice and disunion in their heart, instead of purity and 
frankness, and considers the other deprived of the b<‘nentsof the next 
Nvorld: whereas it is <iuit(' evident that ;ill of them are living here 
equally enjoying the blessings of nature {Hi. heaven), as the light of' 
the stars, the pleasure of the season of spring, the* fall of rain, health 
of body, easy circ.iimstanees, beauty of body and mind, &c., as well as 
suffer from the same incon\eniencos and pain, darkness and severity 
of cold and mental diseases and narrowness of circumstances and' 
deformity of body and mind, without any <listi!iction in being the 
follower of a particmlar redigion. 

Although each individual without (he instruction or guidance of 
any one, simply by keen insight into, and deep oijservation of, the 
mysteries of nature such as diiT(M*ent inodes of life fixed for different 
kinds of animals and vegetaldes and pro])agation of their species 
and the rules of the movements of the planets and stars and ondow- 
inent of innate affection in animals towards their offspring without 
expecting any return, and without knowing the conditions which 
favour the growth and decay of the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, has an innate faculty in him by wliicli he can infer that 
there exists a Being Who (with His wisdom) governs the whole 
universe ; yet it is clear that every om* in iinitatioii of the nation in 
which he has been brought up, believes tlie tenets of that creed in 
their entirety. For instance, som(‘ of them believe in a just God 
possessing human attributes such as anger, mercy, hatred and love 
and others believe in a Being coiuprehending and extimdiiig all 
over nature ; a few' are inclined to atheism (or t hinking Dahr or 
mture as the creative principle of tlio rnivc‘rse), and some of them 
give Divine attributes to largo crca.te<l beings and make them objects 
of worship. These j)ersons do not make any distinction between 
the beliefs which are the results of a special training and habit and 
an absolute belief in the existenee of the Source of Creation, wdiich 
is indispensable for man, and not being accustomed to the enquiry 
into the reality of the sequence of cause and effect, believe in 
bathing in a river and seeing a tree or .a st<vio and in ponanct> 
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•und piirohaaiii^? forgiveness of their crime from the high priests, &c., 
<(according to the peculiarities of different religions) to be the cause 
salvation and purification from the sins of a whole life. And they 
think that this purification is the effect of those objects of their 
beliefs and the sanctity of their priests without the instrumentality 
-of their own opinion and faith, while those do not produce any 
-effect on those who do not agree with them in those beliefs. Had 
there been any real effect, of these imaginary things, it must have 
been (“omnioii to all nations of different pi^rsuasions and should not. 
have, been contiin'd to one particular nation’s belief and habits. 
For although the degree of the sti’cngth of the efft^ct varies according 
to the different capacfities of persons subject to it, yet it is not 
'dependent upon tl )0 lieliof of a (undain believer. Do you not see 
that if a poison lie taken by any one, in tlu* lielief that it is a sweet- 
ineat, it must produce its ethsds on the eater and kill him ? “ 0 God, 
^ivc mt* true poieer for vvtlciug dint t net Joti hetinuni Jiahit and yuiture. 

The centres of the circles of faiths (or the originators of different 
faiths) have given an interpretation of a mirach* attributing (or 
assuming) it to themselvc's as a passport [to the confidence of the 
people in thorn] and for increasing the faith of the common people, 

U is customary with common iKHiple overpowered by [prevalentj 
opinion that when th(^y see any act or thing done or found, beyond 
t/heir ))o\ver of comprc'hension, or of which they cannot find out auy 
obvious cause, they ascribe it to supernatural power or miracle. 
The secret lies in this, that in this world the oxisteiice of each rests 
on apparent causes and diflerent (conditions and modes of justice, 
so that if wc take fully into consideratiem the near and remote 
-causes for and against a thing, we may say that in the existence o 
that thing, the whole universe is concerned.* But when for want ot 
experience and owdng to naiTPowness [of views) the cause of a thing ^ 
remains hidden to any one, another person having found it a good * 
.opportunity for achieving his object ascribes it to his own super- 
.natural power and thereby attracts people to himself. In the present 
age in India, belief in supernatural and miraculous things has grown 
to such a degree that the jieople, when they find any wonderful 

* With the idea .xprensrd here may l)e coinpured the following lines from 
Tennyson : 

“ Flower in tlie cniniiied wall. 

I plnek you out of die crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, iu my hand. 

Little flower—bul if T could understond 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

•I fihould know what God and man is.’—Ki). 
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things, the origin of which they can ascribe to their by-gone lieroes 
or the present saints, immediately ascribe it them, and although there 
be ail obvious existeru‘e of its cause, they ignore it. But it is not 
hidden from those who have a sound mind and are friends of justice,, 
that there are many things, for instance, many wonderful inventions 
of the people of Europe and the dexterity of jugglers, the causes 
of which arc not obviously knowni and seem to be beyond the com- 
pi*eheuslon of human power, but after a keen insight acquired 
by the instructions of others, these causes can be known satisfactorily* 
This liuding only may be a sntticient safeguard for intelligent people, 
against being deceived by believers in supernatural works. The 
utmost which we can* say ou this matter is that in .some instances, 
notwithstanding a keen and penetrative iiivestigtitiou the cause of 
some wonderful things remains unknown to some people. In such 
cases, we ought to have recourse to our own sound reason and 
ask ourselves whether it is compatible with reason to bo convinced 
of our own inability to understand the cause or to attribute it to 
some impossible agency iucoiisisteiit with the laws of nature V 1 think 
our sound reason will prefer the first. Moreover what necessity 
is there, that we .should find out the true cause of these things which 
are impossible and unreasonable ; for instance, raising the dead,, 
ascending to heaven, &c., which are said to have occurred many 
hundreds of years ago? 

Although people in worldly tran.sactions, without knowing a 
certain connection of one thing with another, do not believe that 
the one is the cause and the othtu* the effect, yet when there is the 
inilueiiee of religion and faith, they do not hesitate to call the one the 
cause and the other the effect, notwithstanding there is no connection 
or sequence between the two. For instance, the removal of a 
calamity or recovery from dis<*ase by the effect of prayer without any 
connection between the two uiul without exertion or resistance* 
When enquiries are madi^ about the mysteries of those things wdiich 
are so wonderful that reason hesitates to believe in their truth, th» 
leaders of religion, sometimes explain for the satisfaction of their 
followers, that in the affairs of religion and faith, reason and its 
arguments have nothing to do : and that the affairs of religion depend 
upon faith and Divine Help. How could a matter which has no proof 
and which is inconsistent with reason be received and admitted by 
men of reason Take admoiniion from thh^ 0 ye who haoe got 
eyesV** They sometimes having a profound knowletlge (of logic) 
begin to argue that it is not impossible for the power of that 
Omnipotent Creator who has brought the whole Universe into exis- 


An Arabic phrase from the Koran. 
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ieme from perfect nonentHy that He should unile life with th© 
bodies of the dead a second time or should # 2 :ive to earthly bodies 
liie property of light or the power of air to travel distances. But 
this argument does not prove anything but the probability of 
the occurrence of such things, while they have to prove the real 
occurrence of miracles of their ancient religious leaders and 
the modern mnjtahids ; so it is clear to men of understanding that 
the inference does not follow (i.c. there is no taquvib* in this argument.) 

Besides, if this proposition were accej>ted, the doors of tmna 
or questioning th<‘ truth of a premiss in a syllogism, during 
mumuam or discussion would be closed, and the possibility of reject* 
ing a tradition would be nil. Because any one in attempting to prove 
impossible things might have roeoiirse to such arguments during 
discussion ; and thus there would be no difference between the 
meaning of ponsihle and imponaible ; consequently the 

whole foundation of syllogistu* and logical demonstration would fall 
t/O the ground. Whereas it is admitted by the wise that the Creator 
has no |)ower to create imposHihle things ; siudi as co-pa rtm^rsh ip (with 
<iod) or the annihilation of (lod or the compatibility of 

jumtradictories, See, 

The disputes of s<* verity -two sects | are te be excused, because 
1 hey not llnduig the truth, have trotted tire way of fables or non- 
sense.” (Hafiz). 

Whereas on account of distance of time tin* great superhuman 
powers of the by-gone leaders of different religions, are impossible 
tq be proved by a knowledge gatliered by external senses, (which» 
under certain (*onditions 1 impart a positive knowledge) ; therefore 
the doctors of different persuasions, relying on the faith of their 
followers have made the idea of latmtur (traditions proved by a 
series of general reports) a means of proving such things : while with 
a little consideration of the true idea of a tnrwi tin* which pro- 
vinces positive belief and a tauxiiur assumed by the followers of 
religions, the* v<nl of fallacy can be removed. Because according to 
the followers of religions tawatur is a repoft coming down from a 
certain class of people who cannot be suspected of falsehood. But 
whether such a class of people existed in ancient times, is not known 
to the people of the prf^ent time t hrough the medium of external 
senses or exporienee ; rather it is quite obscure and doubtful. Be- 

*TiUjuvib means in Lojfio the agreement of the conclusion with the quaesiium or th# 
proposition to be proved. 

tThere are seventy-twcftiwis among the Mahometans. 
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sides, great diserepancies in the traditions of 0,y.g„„p leaders of each 
religion, indicate the falsehood of their assertioii. 
truth of the statement of the first class of people who ^ report 

of the miracles of tlndr leaders, by eye-witness, is to*^ proved 1)V 
the statement of tlie newt (dass who were their 

so for proving tlie truth of the statement of the next or f ^(^(.ond class 
the evidence of the third class (who were tlndr contempo)Vaj>io.s) must 
be added ; liecause belief in tlie truth of th«‘ statement of second 
<*hiss also wants a ])roof, and likewise for tlie truth of the Statement 
of the third class, the evidence of tlu' fourth <*lass ought to added 
and so on, till it would reach the people who live in the ))resent\ 
and HO this link or series of evidence will come down graduallVs. 
posterity and contimu' in future : it is clear that men of sound mina i 
will hesitate to reckon that <*lass of peoph» who co-exist with them, to % 
be a truthful pimjih' to whom falsehood cannot be imputed (vspeeially 
in matters of religion. fle.sides a great contradiction is found in the 
affirmation and lu'.gatiou of jjropht'cy and other good attributes of the 
loaders of different religions and these contradictory rt'porls are 
proved also by tawatur. Therefore in taking for granted the truth 
of the rej>orts of each party, then' vvonlil be (i.r., admit- 

ting two contradictori('s). And giving preler<‘n<*e to one n'port above 
another without any ground <U' pref«M*<'iUM' is 2b y (i. e., giving 

one thing prei*eren(*e to anotlier wltliout any reasonable ground). 
Because each party has an i^pially good claim to the greatness and 

veracity of their ancestx>rs. The fact is that a tnicntiir in the si'nst' 
of receiving a report admissible to reason from a i»eople whose 
statement is not contradicted by an\ one, is ust'fiil in giving positivf‘ 
belief. But this sort of Inwalar is quite dilb'N'nt from the discrepant 
reports contrary I/O reason. From this assertion the following argu- 
ments (produced bj' do<*tors (»f religion) are easily refuted. They 
say, firatly^ how are those persons who believe the narrat ives r<'gard- 
iug the ancient kings owing to their being inserted in history and 
received by immtur or tradition, to be justified in rejecting the facts 
relating to the supernatural works performed by the leaders of reli- 
gious, which ai*e mentioned in ancient books and are proviMl by 
tawatur or traditions of nations, from time to time? And, secondly, 
how can those wdio in spite of the difference in complexion and manners 
of the offspring of a person from him, and in spite of the real fact 
>)eing hidden to them, believe in particular descent or birth only by 
general report or tamiinr, hesitate to iM'lieve in the holiness and the 
miracles of the ancient mujtahids, w^hieh are also recoivt'd in the 
same way of tamxiur^ Inasmuch as the iiarraWve regarding the 
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l)y-gono kinpfs, for instance, the ascending of a certain king to the 
throne and fighting with certain enemies, Ac., arc such facts as wore 
then reliabJo and unanimously agreed upon ; while narratives of 
those supernatural works are contradicted and are most wonderful. 
For instance, the birth of individuals of the species of animals from 
their parents is a visible thing, but birth of children Mithout parents, 
is quite eontrary to reason. *‘*SVc %ohai a vast (Ujfevinice there is 
between the one uxty and the other” 

Besides, tht* fact of descent or genealogy aiwl the iiarratixes of the 
by-gone kings are suppositions and the beliefs regarding the 

Jirticles of faith of a certain religion, according to the jirinciples 
of religion, ar<‘ c(‘rtain or jiositive pro])ositions ; so thc‘ one cannot 
bear analogy totlu* other with this material difference. Notwith- 
«tanding this, w'hem»ver any snspieion of contradictory statements 
arises in the hi storv of any by-gone kings in the matter of descent 
or genealogy, the reporls about them are set aside or thrown out of 
^lu‘ eircle of relian<*e. For instance, the report about Alexander the 
/^Treat’s conquering (Miina and the aecount about his hirth are contra- 
’idicted hy tin* historians of (Ireece and Persia ; therefore they are not 
accepted b> historians as proves!.* 

Some pesiple argiu' in this way that theAlmight.v CVeator has 
opened! the waj of guidance' to mortal beings through the medium of 
prophets or leade'rs of redigiems. This is (’‘vidently futile, because 
the^ same pce)ple belief e' that all things in creation, whether goexl 
•or bad, proces'd from the (rival Creator wilhemt any intermediate 
.agenc.v , a nel t lifil the apparent cause's are the me*ans and conditions 
of that (/. e'. the'ir e‘Oining into existence). Hence' it is to be seen whether 
the sending e»f propheds and re' vel at ion to them frenn (lod, are imraev 
-diatel.v from (iod en* t hremgh intermediate agency. In the first ease, 
there is nei nee*essity ol an interim'diate agency fe>r gnidanoe to 
salvation, and there tlcK's ne>t M'ein any nee*cssity of the instrumen- 
tality of ])ro])hets or re'vedatieui. And in the second case, there should 
be a se'ries of internu'diate ageuieies. Hene*e the advent of prophets 
'and revelation like other external things have no reference to God, 
but depend upon the invention of an inventor. Prophets and others 
should not be particularly connected (or mixed up) with the teaching 

"It was in 1810-12 that Niebuhr, the father of historical rritiriHm, «aAe “a course 
of lectures on Roman historj, wlncli by making known the results of the new and critical 
theoiy thathehnd applied to the elucidation of obscure historical e\idence, established 
his position as one of tlie most original and philosophical of modem historiane,” Sir 
George Comewall Lewis and Pi Arnold wrote much later Rammohun wrote this 
pamphlet in 180a or 1801 The way in which he writes heie on the subject of bistorical 
4 *vidonce only ilhisiratis bis originality and versatile genius. -En 
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of a faith. Boaidea, what ono nation calls a guide to a true faith, an- 
other calls a misleading to an erroneous way. 

Some of them argue in this way that discrepancy in precjept-s of 
different religions does not prove falsehood of any religion. The 
discrepancies ought to be understood to be of the same nature as is^ 
found in the laws of the ancient and mod^^rn rulers of the w^orld ; 
that the modern rulers often repeal the laws, framed by the former 
ones, according to the needs of the time. And notwithstanding the 
repealment of one ami eiiforc*ement of the other, all the people 
consider the law’s as true and proceeding from authority. So all 
these forms of religions, also were framed by (lod, according to differ- 
ent states of society in different times, and the one has been ropf‘aled 
or superseded by another according to His will. My reply to this 
argument is that the ruling or government of the true (lod, who 
according to the belief of the followers of religions is acquainted 
with the particular state of every particle and who is Omniscient 
and to whom the past, present and future times are ef|ually known 
and under w'hose influence the hearts of mankind can be t urned to^ 
whatever He wishes, and Who is the provider of the visible and 
invisible causes of every thing and Who is far from having any parti- 
cular object for His owui interest and Who is fre<^ from w’hims ; has no 
analogy with the government of man whose wisdom is def<u*tivc and 
incapable of understanding the end of every action and who is liable 
to errors or mistakes and whose actions are mixed with selfishness, 
deceit and hypocrisy. Is not tliis sort of analogy 
an analogy betAveen t>vo things which diff(*r in essential qualitic's ? 
Kt?sides thi.s, there aw? many other strong objections in holding the 
abOA’e opinion ; for instauc<‘, the Brahmins have a tradition from God 
that they have strict orders from God to obsc^rve their cer(»moiiies 
and hold their faith for ever. There are many injunctions about this 
from the Divine Authority in the Sanskrit language, and 1, the 
humblest creature of God, having been born amongst them, have 
learnt the language and got those injunctions by heart, and this 
nation (the Brahmins) having confldenee in such divine injnnctions 
cannot gn^e them up allhongh they hav’e been subjected to many 
troubles and persecutions and were threatened to ho put to death by 
the followers of Islam. The followers of Islam, on the other hand, 

accordingtethepiirportof the holy verses of the JS'oruM 

(i. c., kill the idolaters wherever yon And them) and 
jni 'i-* UU *>43 5 (f. c„ then tie the bonds, i. c.,. 

capture the unbelievers in the holy war, then either set them free 
by way of obliging them or by taking ransom), quote authority from 
God that killing idolaters and persecuting them in every case, are 
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obligatory by Divine command. Among those idolaters, the Brahmins, 
according to the Moslem belief, are the grossest idolaters. There- 
fore the followers of Islam, always being excited by religious zeal 
and having in the past and the present been desirous of carrying out 
the orders of God, have not failed to do their utmost to kill and 
persecute the polytheisms and unbelievers in the prophetic missions 
of the last of Prophets * (may Divine Benediction rest on him and on 
his disciples). Now, arc these contradictory precepts or orders 
consistent with the wisdom and mercy of the great, generous and 
disinterested Creator or are these the fabrications of the followers 
of religion ? 1 think a sound mind will not hesitate to prefer the 
latter alternative. Then, it is to be considered, which of these 
two is pro])er, /. c., either to attributes these injunctions and precepts 
to God or to reject, these contradictory traditions at once. For- 
instance, one party on the authority of their scripture, say that 
prophetic mission has been closed with their leader, and another party 
claim that the prophetict mission is to end in the generation of David 
according to an authority from God. And these two sayings are in 
fact reports or foretellings and not or precepts of law 

that they will be subject to repeal. Because in holding one to be 
true the falsehood of the other must follow, while the probability of 
(change) or perversion is equally applicable to both. It is 
strange to say, that after the lapse of hundreds of years from the 
time of thesci religious leaders, with whom the prophetic mission is 
said to he closed, Nanak and others in India and other countries 
raised the Hag of prophetic mission and induced a large number of 
p<K)plo to become their foll<»wers and wei'e successful. In the body of 
religious teachings Uie gate.s of gaining [seltlsh] objects will remain 
open for the supertleial and inexperienced from eternity to eternity, 
and it is daily observed that hundreds of persons in the hope of 
gaining some honor or a little profit make themselves subject to 
various kinds of physical privation and hardship, such as the ke<3p- 
ing of perpetual fasting and holding one of the hands tnotionloss 
and burning the body, &c. Hence it is not strange that (in by-gone 
days) some ambitious persons in order to obtain the honour of be- 
coming leaders of people at large or making themselves objects or 
reverence of the people should have subjected themselves to the 
hardships and dangers of the time. 

There is a saying which is often heard from the doctors of dif- 
ferent religions, which they quote as an authority for giving strength 
j, te their creed. Each of them says that his religion which gives 
information about future reward or punishment after death, is either 
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true or false. In the second case, i, c,-? if it be false and there be no 
-future reward or punishment, there is no harm in believing it to be 
ttrue ; while in the first case, i. p., its being .true, there is a great 
danger for the unbelievers. The poor people, 'svho follow these 
expounders of religions, holding this saying of their leaders to l)e 
conclusive argument, are always boasting of it. The fact is that 
habit and training make the individtials )>]ind and deaf notwithstand- 
ing their having eyes and ears. The above fallacy becomes clear in 
two ways. I «/, their saying that in the second case there is no 

harm in acceptance, is inadmissible. Because faith in Ihe truth of a 
thing is gained by each individual man after belief in its existence, and 
-faith in the existence of such things as are remote from reason, 
.and repugnant to experience, is not in tiie power of a sensible man. 
Secondly^ in case of having faith in those things, it may become the 
source of various mischiefs and troubles and immoral practices 
owing to gross ignorance and want of experience, L c., bigotry, 
deceit, &c. Nevertheless, in case of a.ssuming this argument to be 
-true, from this the truth of all forms of religion is to be proved ; for 
the followers of each religion may equally produce the same argu- 
ment. Hence there will be a great perplexity for a man to believe 
all religions to l)e true or adopt the one or reject others. Therefore 
as the first alternative is impossibh‘, coiusequently the second must 
be considered. And in this case, he has again r(‘coiirse to the 
enquiry into the truth and falsehood of various religions. And this is 
the chief object of raj' discourse. Another argument produced by them 
is that it is necessary that wc should follow the ceremonies and 
•creeds which were adopted by our forefathers, without any enquiry 
into their truth and falsehood, and to hate and neglect thtuu or deviate 
from them, leads to worldly and religions disgrace : and that such 
•conduct is in fact contempt and insult of our forefathers. This 
fallacious argument of theirs, produces a great effect on the minds of 
the people who entertain a good opinion and a reverence towards 
their ancestors, and consequently hinders them from any enquiry 
into the truth and adopting the righteous way. The fallacy of this 
4i>rgument will be evident to all on a little consideration. For it is 
equally applicable first, to those persons who having been founders of 
some (new) .religion attracted the people to themselves ,* and secondly, 
to those who after receiving the doctrines of their leaders, have 
deviated from the olcl way of their forefathers, and tried to pull 
-down the foundation of their ancestor’s creeds. If a man only by 
^attributing his own inventions to God, is to be vindicated from such 
charges, then this is the easiest way to be adopted. The fact is 
that renouncihg one religion and adopting another which was common 
'.amongst the ancient people, implies that con version from one religion 
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to another, is one of the habits of mankind. Besides, the fact of Ood’s 
endowing each individual man with intellectual faculties and senses,.- 
implies that he should not, like other animals, follow the examplea 
of his fellows, but should exorcise his own intellectual power with 
the help of acquired knowledge, to discern good from bad, so that 
this valuable divine gift should not be left useless. The followers of 
different religions sometimes seeing the paucity of the number of 
believers in one God in the world boast that they arc on the side of 
the majority. It is to be s(»en that the truth of a saying does not 
depend upon the multiplicity of the sayers and the non-reliability 
of a nari‘aiion cannot arise simply out of the paucity of the number 
of the narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth is to bo followed, although it is against the majority of the 
people. Moreover, accepting the proposition, cir., the paucity of 
the number of the sayers leads to the invalidity of a saying, as ^ 
universal, proves to be a dangerous blow to all the forms of religion. 
Because in the beginning of every religion there were very few 
supporters of it, tu'c., its founder and a very few sincere followers of 
him, who had the same object with him, and afterwards on their 
precepts thousands of large books anxl scries of arguments have been 
written and produced like a mountain resting upon a straw, while 
belief only in one Almighty God is the fundamental principle of every 
religion. Those who prefer the so-called invented revelation of 
mankind to the natural inspiration from God, which consists in 
attending to social life with theirowiispecics, and having an intuitive 
faculty of discriminating good from evil, instead of gaining the union 
of hearts w'itli mutual love and affection of all their folio w-creat8res 
without dilloronce in shape and colour or creeds and religions, which 
is a pure devotion accept able to God, the Creator of nature, consider 
some especial formulae and bodily motions to be the cause of Salva- 
tion and receiving bounty from Almighty God. They in fact, pretend 
a change in the self of the Deity and think that their physical actions 
and mental emotions, have power to ehang(‘ the state of the unchange- 
able God. Our actions can by no means bo the cause of appeasing the 
wrath of God and attaining Ills forgiveness and favour. A little 
consideration will expose this heresy. 

“ 8o many hypocritical acts of the Shaikh, the Spiritual Leader, 
are not worth a mite ; give comfort to the hearts of people, this is the 
only Divine Doctrine.” 

In short, the individuals of mankind with reference to those who 
are deceivers and those who are deceived and those who are neither, 
are of four kinds. 
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firstly . — A class of doc oivers who in order to attract the people 
to themselves wilfully invent doctrines, creeds and faiths and put the 
people to troubles and cause disunion amongst them. 

^ndly , — A class of deceived people, who without inquiring into the 
fact, adhere to others. 

Brdly.— A class of people who are deceivers and also deceived ; 
they are those who having themselves faith in the sayings of another 
induce others to adhere to them. 

ithly. —Those who by the help of Almighty (led are neither de- 
ceivers nor deceived. ' 

** Be not after the injury of any being and do whatever you pleasd. 
For in our w^ay there is no sin except it (injuring others).*’ (Hafiz). 

These few sentences, short and useful according to the opinion of 
this humble believer in God, have been written \vithout any regard <o 
men of prejudice and bigotry, with the hope that people of sound 
mind will look at them with a just and corrective eye. I have loft the 
detail of it to another work of mine entitled ,Afa»arnrutuI 

Adyatit* “ Discussion of Various Religions.” 

Here ends “ A present to the heliovers in one God.” 


* Htmazara B » work la the form of ft dUlogae In which two or nK>re persons ftre Intro- 
duoed to dismiss » glren subject. 
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143 to 198. 

BRIBERY. Seei^onrf, 

BRITISH RULE 
praised, 300, 871. 

BROWN, Mu.- 

explanation of Ephes. IV. 8, 711. 
intorprotayon of Jerem. XXIIL. 
6, 653. 

BUCKLVGHAM, J. Mu.- 
letter to, 923. 

BURNING OF WlDOWS-^ 

(See RiteSf Wonnen,) 
authorized by Angira, Vishnu,, 
Ragbunandana, 356, 357. 
the mode enjoined by Harita not 
observed, 371, 372, 
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BURNlN(i OP mmWH Vontd, 
practice Inhuman, 381, 882. 
entering the pile iu indispen- 
sable, 856 to 859. 
tying down of widow's, 120, 329, 
858, 857, 859. 

Haghunaudana on, 888 to 842. 
Mann deprecates, 325. 

Mitakshara on, 838. 

Hhastras do not imperatively en- 
join, 866. 

custom, cannot bo dotended on 
the ground ot, 854, 855. 
not excellent as proceeding from 
desire of pleasure, 327 to 380, 
369, 870. 

gck)d only for those who do not 
desire final beatitude, 338. 
ascetic life of widows preferred, 
830, 851. 

petition against- to Parliament 
479, 480. 

Tsxts regarding 
Angira, 828. 

Brahma Parana, 824. 

Gotiima, 824. 

Skanda Parana, 342* 

Vyasa, 824. 

Kig Veda, text of, in favour of ~ 
discussed, 827. 

its geiittineiiess questioned, 368. 
OONCRBMATION-- 

ceremony described, 371. 
what it is in practice, 850. 
sankalpa of, 827. 

praised only because it leads to 
rewards, 827. 

texts in favour of, 828 to 324. 

POSTOEBMATION — 

text for, 324. 

CANNING— Mr., 927. 

CAPITAL- 

want of, among ryots, 281, 282. 
CASTE, evils of, 929. 

CASTLE, Mi«s, letter to, 981. 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 928. 
CEABITY— enjoined, 500, 520, 521, 
587, 542. • 


CHRIST- (Sec Jeaus,) 
the mercy of God, 100. 

CHRISTIANS 
should not be hated, 212. 
pay greater attention to dogmas 
than to Christ’s teaching, 919. 
early Christians, discord among, 
610 to 612. 

'CHRISTIANITY— (see Mtashns,) 
early Christianity, w'hat it was, 
610, 627 to 629. 

corrupted by the polytheist leal 
notions of pagans, 600. 
prevailing polytheistical belief 
the cause of the success of the 
Trinitarians over Arians, 610. 
true— free from polytheism, 675, 
essential charaeteristic of, 483.. 
mcarnatiott ot Christ ridiculed, 
890 to 908. 

Rainaiohun Roy’s view of, 920. 
%arious opinions about, 488, 484. 
discord between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, 611. 
dogmas, cause of strife and 
bloodshed, 609 to 611. 
dogmas not essential to religion, 
612. 

jjreaching of dogmas no good, 
560. 

dogmas of Trinity polytheistical, 
174. 

converts, condition of, 877 to 879, 
557-558. 

conversion, motives for, 558, 878« 
prosiHJCts of, 875 to 885. 
measure of succoss in India, 
877 to 879. 

rejection by the people of India, 
causes of, 881. 

utility of schools for the sp^read 
of, 888. 

reasons of a Hindu for rejecting, 
187 to 198. 

CIRCUIT COURTS. HeeCmrU. 
CIVIL SERVANTS- 
age of, 264, 808. 
education of, 264, 267, 808. 
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CODIFICATION— 
want of, 240. 

of Criminal Laws, principle sug- 
gested, 262, 263. 

of Civil Laws, principle suggest- 
ed, 265, 266. 

COLLECTOE-- 
qualificatlon of, 282, 286. 
powers of, 283. 
duties of, 291, 293. 
should not have the power of 
Magistrates, 283. 

COMMANDMKNTS- 
against murder extended 488. 
against adultery extended, 488. 
two great commandments, 318, 
525. 

the object of all to teach our 
duty to our fellow-creatures, 
553. 

COMMISBIONETi OF REVENUE, 
duties of, 259. 

separation of the office from lha< 
of the judge, 254. 

COMPANY. See East India Cmn- 
pany. 

C0RNWAI4US, Marquis of- his po- 
licy, 236. 

Judicial and Keveniie system 
of— praised, 254. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT— 
only the judges of circuit should 
have the power of inflicting- 
and not the Magistrates, 262. 
OOURT- 

natlve lawyers attached to, 242 
to 246, 260, 262. 
ptiblieity of, 241, 257. 

Janguhge of, 241, 242. 

English preferable to Persian as 
court Jangua^ 242. 
eorrtp>tton and bribery in, 244, 245, 

Cor0»AN¥*s Counts— 
defects of, 269 to 241. 
remedies of the defects, 2i6 to 

m 

delays in, 255, 256. 
causes of and remedy for such 
delays, 255 to 256. 


COURT- Contd. 

general opinion regarding, 245, 246. 
irregularities in the proceedings 
how remedied, 256 to 258. 

Circuit Courts— 
judges of, 253. 
duties of judges, 259, 260. 
evil of making revenue commis- 
sioners jud|^ of, 253. 

See Supreme Courts Sudder i>e- 
tmni Adainty Judges^ AsiteB^orSy 
Jury. 

CRIMINAL LAW (See CodijPca- 
tion.) 

founded on the Muhammadan 
Criminal Law, 261, 262. 

CULTIVATOR. See Uyot. 

COUNCIL OF NICE. 

See Trinity. 

CUST05f 

always changing in Beugai, 79 
to 71. 

when to be followed according 
to Hkanda Parana, 653. 

I)AUGHTBR-(St'e Marriage.) 
rights to property according to 
Mann, Vrihaig^ati, Yajnyaval- 
k>a, YisUnu, Oayabbaga, Eat- 
jayana, 376, 380, 381, 882. 

DAVID- - 

hib name associated with that 
of God, 616. 

holy one, called the, 650 ; 775. 
god's flrst born, called the, 651. 

DAYABHAG A— (Sec Mother, 
Daughter.) 

Where it differs from the Mitak- 
sliara, 389 to 394. 

DAYATATWA. (See Mother.) 

DEATH- 
of the wise, 80. 
of the Idolater, 76. 

DEITY— (See Ood, dupeme Beincp, 
Vedanta.) 

celestial gods descrIlMl theui^* 
selves as Dpity iu self-forget- 
fulness, in eoutompfe^ioii, II, 12# 
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DEMONS- 

* represent the power of God from 
which pain and misery flow% 
4i« 

DEVOTION- 

constant practice necessary, 14. 
of two kipds, 208. 

DBVI-MAHATMYA - 
creation of Brahma ^c., 111. 

DIGBY, letter to Mr. 4ohn, 928. 
DOGMA- 

salration cannot be attained b\, 

m. 

cause of disputes and wars, 55C ; 
009 to 611. 

preaching of- , no good, 560. 
DUALXTY- 

idea of, caused by ignorance, 60. 

DUBOIS, Abbe, RK^. - 
bis opinion alwut the success of 
Christianity in India, 877. 
his opinion of the several Chris- 
tian Missions, 878, 879. 

DUELUINO- 

over-looked in Courts of Justices 
409. 

KABT INDIA COMPANY - 
nature ol its administration 
before 1793, 235. 
rise of, 233, 234. 

EDUCATION - 

LETTER on iSiiglisli education, 
the European systems oi 
science advocated, 474. 
study of Sanscrit compared with 
the study of the .systems of 
schoolmen, 472. 

the eatabJisUmeni ot Sanskrit 
Coilege, 470. 

study of Sanskrit, of not much 
good, 472. 

Vedanta of not much good, 473. 
Mimansa useless, 473. 

Nyaya of not much good, 473. 

BUIS, Mr.- 

his opinion abogt the appoint 
ment of Natives of India, 293.- 


ENAIT AHMED- 
a convert, his work against 
Christianity, 567. 

B8TLIN, J. B.- 
letter to, 923. 

EUROPEANS — (Sec Indigo 
ters,) 

intercourse with, bcnoftcial to the 
country, 917. 

limited control of courts over. 

285. * 

pleaders, 317. 

possess an undue advantage 
over natives for having readv 
access to the authorities, 317/ 

Settlement in India b\ - 
bonefleial, 284, 2&5, 315, 316. 
paper on, 315 to 320. 
speecBby %mmohun Roy on, 917. 
only higher and lietter classes 
to be permitted to settle, 284, 
»17. 

in the Hill Stations, 319. 
remedies for the evils of, 317 to 
319. 

jury ought to be composed im- 
partially ot both uallvew and 
Europeans, 317. 

E U R 0 P E A N .JUTXIKS.- See 
Judges, 

EUROPEAN OFFICERS 
amount y(‘arly remitted to Eng 
laud by, 810. 

abstract Htatomeiit of their num- 
ber and allowances, 309, 
statement .showing the oltices 
held by and their salaries, 
.108-310. 


FATHER— (See Ancestmi pvo^ 
peHtj,} . 

division of property by, estab- 
lished by law and custom, 428, 
FAITH- 
its meaping, 699. 

FIRB- 

seven names of, 24, 

worship of, lea^ to dgrkness, 'fO* 
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FWEND OF IN»U- 
reply to the Brahmimical Maga* 
aslne, 14S. 

OAYATRI— 
explained, 81, 82, 
by Yajaavalkya, 82. 88. 
by Eaghtinandana, 84. 
by Onna^Yiabnti. 84. 
by Sit W. Joiien, 86. 
its excellence, according to 
Mahaiiirvana Tantra. 84. 

001>-“ (See Deity, Supreme Being, 
Vedntita, WorMp,) 
attributes, has he any, 188. 
ten saperior intelligences or 
attributes o( according to the 
Jews, 670. 
what Is he, 29, 18«1. 
neither space nor air, 8. 
not nature, 8. 
not human soul, 9. ^ 

superior to sense, mind and in- 
tellect, 54. 

the soul of the universe, 40. 
the wilful agent of the universe, 
12 , 

eflicieut as well as material 
CAUSO, 12. 

B0Pf>— 

relation between Ood and -52, r»8, 

m 

difference between Ood and—, 
52, l», 151 to 158. 
the dtference dependent on the 
Idea of sell individuality, 20. 

KNoinntJsmGn or Oopr- 

how attained, 80* 
attainable to what extent, 181, 
182. 

how is God capable of being 
known, 185. 

Hudras le^ble of^ 180. 
women capable of, 180. 

God to be obasrred in he^t, 80. 
indeem*lhnblUty of God aocording 
to Tedanta^ how explaiued^ 121. 
Way YO AJPnnspADR, 29 to 81, 0, 66. 

ttnisnr " 

Advocated, 68. 


GOD -Coietd. 

established by the scriptures^ 
617. 

established by the Yodas, 9, 10,. 
105-125. 

defended, 89—126. 
the Bpithet God— applied in the 
Bible to persons other than the 
Btiprenie Being, .580, 581, 629, 
650. 752. 

GODB- 

celostial-descril)ed thomselvea 
as deity in self-forgetfulness in 
contemplation. 11, 
cflicacy of the repetition of the 
names of , 124. 

represent the (lowers of God that 
lead to happini^s, 41. 
worship of — leads to darkness,. 
76. 

Paul and Barnabas called- , 680. 
celestial gods declared demons, 
by Bankaraeharya, 98. 

GHIEBBACH 
omits I John V. 7, 626. 

GURU- 
defiac3d, 164, 
how to be chosen, 164, 

HABEAH CX>RPU8, 258. 

Hudder Dewany Adawlui should 
have the power of issuing writ 
of, -258. 

HARITA- 

text regarding Huttee, 824. 

HASTINGS, MARCHIONESS 
dedication to, 885. 

HEBREW- 

verbs employed without nomlna^ 
tives, 654, 

use of metaphors, frequent, #8, 
in addressing God third mi 
cond persons are used in Imiub- 
diate sequence as a manner ot 
rhetorical trope, 749, 

i}ERMITB^(Se6 

lnNl)0<W-t<de^^^ df, i«: 
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HlN0Ui8M~-(8oo Idolatry, poly^ 
tkei$m), 

creed of reformed Hindoos, 1D8. 
modern^ consists in diet, 78, lift. 
Hindoos do not worship the body 
as apart from spirit, 173. 
pranapratishtha, 178. 
stories of immdl^ality and vice 
cnrrent in, lU, 123. 
prayaschitta, 74. 
rites of- allegorical, 4. 

Gods allegorical, 4. 

Oods allegorical representations 
of the attributes of the Deitv, 
86, 67. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
creation, preservation and dc»h- 
truction, how understood in, 81. 
attacked by the Missionaries, 
146, 145-148, 158. 
defended, 15|, 161. 

HOLY GHOST -^(Kec Baptism, 
Trinity*) 

Godhead of, dlsoussed, 616, 862 
to 866. 

personal i tv of, considered 616 - 
618. 

proper interpretation of, 618- 
621. 

nowhere spoken of- as (rod in 
tho scriptures, 862. 

Isaiah XLVIII. 13, 16 considered, 
864 to 866. 

Job XXXlir. 4 considered, 866. 

nOUM SOLIT\R^ --Argument in 
favour of Trinity noticed, 668 - 
670. 

HOITSBHOLDBR- 
entitled to Worship the Supreme 
Being equally with hermits, 15, 
25. 

.authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and Vedanta for the above, 65, 
66 . 


I AM GOD-^ ^ ^ 

how a devotee is ^ustiiled xn 

thiuWhg,2<». 

the evils of Idol i|;orship, 2^ 


IDOL -Cottfd. 

mode of worship in India, 67. 
idol worship how long allowable 
according to Vyasa, 207. 

IDOLATER- 
his fate, 75. 
his death, 76. 

IDOLATRY— (See (}o(h Hinduimn.} 
arguments in its favour shown to 
be worthless, 68—70. 

Hindoo idolatry, worship oi a 
couple of male and female 
gods, 112. 

salvation not attainable by, 855. 
condemned by Vishnu Parana and 
Bhagavat, 64. 

considering God as finite and 
subject passions is sin, 836. 
grossness of Hindu idolatry, 
65 -68. 

Worship of gods, prakriti, fire, 
&c., leads to misery, 75, 76, 

IMMANUEL - 
its meaning, 774 to 775. 
term applied to many, 774. 

INCARNATION- (See Christ /un- 
Ity,) 

the common basis of Hinduism 
and Christianity, 896 to ft08. 

INDIA— 

its ancient name, 281. 
boundaries of, 231. 
civilized and sacred land, 282 
conquest by Mahom^dans, 288. 
decline of the Mogul powei*, 288. 
conquest by the wglish, 288. 
tribute drawn from India evp^nd- 
ed in England, 811. 

revenue of, proportion spent in 
England, 807. 

INDIGO PLANTBfiS- 
conditiou of ryots under, 617. 

INHBRITANCE- 
laws of, 265. 

ISAIAH- 

Sometimes introduces hU own 
sentiments while «mbounoln|^ 
the words of olehova, 7tt» 
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BOPANISHAD-* 
intiioidiietioKi to, 
trat»i}stion 7S-~7T» 

JEHOVAHSee^Teatw,) 

I am in John VXll not equivalent 
to, 7$S. 

JfSSSXJB^(See Atonement^ 

Bimrry or— 

denied by hitn»6lf, 570, 504, 595, 
OSMii, 

not taught by Jesus, 026. 
not ta^ht by the apostles, 020. 
ineonsiatent with the nature of 
God, 720. 

attributes peculiar to God, never 
ascribed to Jesus, 805. 
the term Jehova never applied 
to Jesus, 051-662 ; 792, 796. 
apostles applied exclusively to 
God the verb Xarfitm <to 
serve,) 857. 

Jesus a created bdag, 584. 

Onlte nature of Jesus, 727. 
l 4 odk*s opinion about, 006. 

$ir Isaac Newton^s opinion, 007. 

Vmuncrv or— 

ecpsidered, 585—587 ; 838 to 846. 
IneomprehensiblUty of, consider* 
ed, 587 to 589, 84^ to 848. 

Bis Wirpl OF FOEOmNU Kiks— 
considered, 689--590 ; 848 to 850. 

Ommornmn or— 
considered, 8^ to 854. 

Claimed by Jesus, 591, 750, 757. 
for being a mediator considered, 

m. 


jtvmuMm! mtmmB to- 
argument considered, 598* 779, 
854, 

woHSHip «v— 

^Mdered, 594, 855 to8S7. 

Jesus discmims the epithet of 
good, 596# 


j(y J8pes 

lleeiln»tinn!i^^ 597* 86? to 
989# 


JBSm-Oonfd, 

OMNISCSKNCna OF— 
considered, 594, 788, 884, 
dlsclainoed by, 598, 1^4, 854, 

Jesus ignorant of the day of 
resurrection, 588. 
power to judge apcret events not 
confined to Jesus, 790, 797, 


DBrSKDENCB OF, ON GOD— 
proved by his own sayings, 578. 
proved by the authority of the 
apostles, 578 -575. 

son, the term shows power was 
given to Jesus, 575. 

Jesus was subject to God before 
he came to the world, 575. 

Jesus declares himself subordU 
nate to God, 088, 042. 
passages showing, 579. 
proved by his praying, 597. 
interpretation of, passages show* 
ing as applicable to him as 
man, unscriptural, 574. 

Unity of God and Jssus*^ 
nature of, 578, 579, 820, 821, 
of the same nature as timt pf 
Jesus and his disciples, 577, 820,. 
821. 

I am in the Father '* the mean* 
ing of Jesus in, 578, 822, 

“ As we are one how explained, 
577*678, 820, 821. 

i)assages shewing that Jesus was 
in God ^nformable to the 
Vedantic doctrines, 578. 

** He that hath seen me hath seen 
the father^’ how explained^ 
579. 

the father in me afid 1 in him 
considered, 822. 

use of terms *son* and ^fatiter*' 
do not prove unity or belog ef 
the sanm nature, £ftl*822» 

KATCBB and GllKATNfiSa OF JgOpS,. 
007*008. 


NaTDEK of JI5SOS-- 

S82, «M, 9l5,n$,VSl^ WfWMS 
818f 814. 
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his sayings and doings done in 
his human nature as distln* 
guished from his divine nature 
nnsoriptural, 575. 

3ohn XX 17, cannot be explained 
by the .theory of the humanity 
of Christ, 582,^27. 

whether Jesus suffered as Cod or 
man, 603. 

wors|iipped Oml not in his human 
capacity, 856. 

Moses also called Ood and man, 
631, 763. 

whether represented as wisdom 
in the proverbs, 761. 

Miraclbs— 

performed by Jesus by the grace 
of God, 683. 

performing or enabling others 
to perform, not peculiar to, 
806. 

Mission op— 

to deliver divine instructions, 
710, 71t 

nowhere in the scriptures to die 
on the cross, 710, 711. 

John X. 17 considered, 711. 

TRRMS AmiRD TO .fKSUS - 

8oh of Godt the terra examined, 
752. 

0;dy begotten, 674, 798, 819. 

First horn of Ood, 752, 812. 

applied to David, 651, 

Molyone, also applied to David, 
649. 

Most term applied also to 
inanimate things, 797. * 

Saviour and shepherd, applied 
idso to many other persons, 605, 

651,655, 720, 747. 

MessUtIh term applied to various 
hinge, 671 

Messiah, terra applied to Heze- 
hiah in Isaiah Oh. Vll., 650,766, 
767. 

Jehovah^ supposed application of 
the term to Jesus from re- 
ferences made to the Old Testa- 
ment ^scuSsed, 651-658. 


JESUS —Conid, 

Quotations by Jesus 
from the Old Testament as appli- 
cable to him, 637-641. ^ 

they all show his subordinate 
nature, 642. 

Scripturai. Paskagks- 

of the Old Testament in sup- 
port of the Deity of Jesus 
discobsed, 643-671. 
from the prophets in support of 
Divinity of Christ examined, 
761 to 801 

• Malachi III, discussed, 652, 777. 
Isaiah VII. 14 considered, 650, 
Isaiah XL. 3 discussed, 652, 777. 
Isaiah IX. 6, 7, 672-674, 771 to 774, 
Jeremiah XXIU. 16 discussed, 
668 . 

Zochariah XIl. 10 considered, 
661. ’ 
Zechariah XIII. 7, 868. 

Psalm XLV, did not refer to 
Jesus, 748. 

Job XIX. 25, 26, 784, 735. 

Philip IT. 6 discussed, 809 to 812. 
Alpha and Omega did not refer to 
Jesus, 668, 756, 758, 759, 781 
784 to 787. 

Word, meaning of, in John I. 
582, 829 to 883. 

♦* Word was made ftesh’* noticed, 
883. . 

Rev 1 . 1 examined, 786, 

Rev 1. 8 examined, 768. 

John XX. 28 explained, 582, 826. 
Jewish morning service uuotod, 
750. 

JOINT J>ROPERTY- 
right of alienatiott— , according 
to Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 
481. 

JONATHAN- 

his interpretation of— Isatah vi 3« 
670. 

Isaiah ix 6, 7, 671 
JONES- 

his error in interpMng iPUalm 

Lxviir 18, Eeoh. 

662. 
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-ODOlSS-(See/.M,d«..) 

1^.088 of , 289 _ 
fe'^f^^-houldnotbe .435 
w^Oooffloor, should not i^‘; 


^*“**fl‘'* 4 ion of -, 2,1# ■*fl-t 
«“Mioi»of . 208 . ’ 

system 

Court, U«u 

to^ 4 ^ 2 OT <*^>210 

JUKY - 
trial hv 

250 ' *^®<^^minondtsd, 217, 

IK'S*"'™'''- anc*ieii< 

''X25,“S.“‘"''' J”"- 

^i.’i 5 !m 5'™"“ '' 

«ttfci©8 of-*, 202. 

^h^Mturo of God ’«, 1^, •’ 

*»t«oe of, 90 . 

Kali- , 

worship immoral, 99 
^VAPA. («ecamX, 

-44 to 00 . 

fla- 

5 ^ ^'•ANIHHAO -38 to 41 

BYOT8~ 
vniofir^jaJ’ 

“0. 

wwit it k 1||C6 to, at 


KNOWtKlXilfi OF OOO (See OtA i 
KORAH- 

SJ- }• vwtod, 750. 

^n. IL 5 qaotod, 7,50 
KRISHNA- 

tho imnioralff V of Ktm - 

99. ^ worship, 

Kis ovii dolniifa, 124 

KULARNA^'^A- 

Absorption in God, how sttainod, 
KDBMA PPBANa- 

if-U * * 


vtriiUP. 121 

Its Origin, 121. 
an innovation, 12 f. 

T A mv-M*.. . - 


I-AKIIBRaj 

Detfillr^ ‘■“"'^‘'wnod, 28o 


IjAMB. (Hep Aloue^itrnt.) 
land TENDRBS fHen ft 

‘ "?^OT tho MohamedJ^ 271 

. Madras. 272. ” “”»» 

lands let to middlewmen^ 

Wh^ FBOPIfists 

what IS as good as. liOft ^ 
their assonee, 5^ 

law moant the Mosaic law, S7». 

LBOISLAtlON- 

nownhi^nM 
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LOCKE (Bee TrinUy^ 
his opinion considered, d66, 871 
to 873. 

paraiihrase of lioin. Ill, 24, 724. 
note on the word redemption, 
724. 

note on the word mercy-seat, 726. 
note on the Ephes. iv. 9, 10, 741. 

LOYE- 

to God shown only i)v obedience 
to his commands, 670. 

LUTHBRAiV MTSSTON (Bee Mis- 
sion.) 

MAOHU felNO, Raja of Trihii, 
(See PoUjgamy, 121.) 

MAGISTRAmS-fSee Covri.) 
should not be Judges, 256. 
MAHADBO - 

indeOenoy of the worship of, 99. 

MAHAklRVANA TANTRA-(8<?e 
Oayatru) 

MAIMONIDKS 

God’s name ol twelve letters in, 
070. 

MARRIAGE 

sale of daughters and sisters in, 
381. 

a^)Ove practice attempted to bo 
prevented by Raja Krishna 
Chandra, 882 (foot note.) 
second— of a man, according to 
Yajiiavalkya, 121, 380. 
money presents in the marriage 
of daughter prohibited by Ve- 
das and Manu, 120, 382. 
money presents prohibited b> 
Kashyapa, 382. 

MANU--(See HowachoWters, Widows, 
Burning 6f widows^ Polygamy, 
Da^ighter,) 

money presents in marriage pro- 
hibited by, 120,382. 
his authority superior to others, 
342 to 344. 


the theory niteetioiied, 149. 
dteative power of CMI, 1S2. 
prlniacy mining ol, 184. 


MAYA— Confd. 

opposed to knowledge, what is 
meant by it, 154. 

MEDIATOR —(See Atonement 4 ) 
Moses and other prophets also 
mediators, 036. 

MKKDIOAIirTS-(See Yatu) 

METAPHOR 

metaphorical expressions coro- 
mon with oriental nations, OOO* 

MICHASLIS 
omits 1 John V. 7, 026. 

MIDDLEMEN 
In Bengal, 272. 
ryots badlj treated by, 270. 

MILITIA- 

establishment of native Militia* 
306, 300. 

M1MAN8A“ (Sec Edueniwn,) 
attacked, 160. 
vindicated, 167. 

MIRACLES 

narations of— makes no impres- 
sion upon Hindus, 484, 566, 618. 

moral precepts of Jesus why 
separated from the narations 
of, 484, 014. 

their importance discussed, 013. 

Jesus reproaches those that seek 
for, 613. 

belief in, not made imperative by 
the scriptures, 665. 
why made use of, 583. 
perfornling- , not equal to being 
God, 583. 

performing miracles and enabling 
others to perform miracles, not 
peculiar to Jesus, 806. « 
prophets perfonnlttg-, Without 
oral addresses to God, 737* 
human testimony regardin|||: them 
considered, 613, 614* 

Jainas bear testimony W the ihh* 
raeles of Hindoo Gods, 614* 
testimony regsiding the mimolee 
of Mohnmm^, 114. 



IMIKBX. 


^0 


M!i8ION-(See Dtiboia.) 
eoq4iti(m of tlie Baptist, 879. 
condition of the 8^7®, 

condition of tlie Moravian—, 878, 
87a 

eonditiou of the Kestorian— , 879# 

MlSSIONARIlKS.-^ 
doctrines Inculcated by Jesns 
and the apostles different from 
those taught by—, 919. 
abuse of the natives by, 175. 
revile all other religions, 145. 

MITAKSHARA— 

(Bee nHdou\ dauffhfer»} 
texts deprecating the burning 
of widows, 888. 

where It differs from Dayabhaga, 
889 to 891 

MOHUMMUD - 
the mercy of God, 100. 
bis name associated with that of 
’ God, 598# 

the declaration of-*, never mis- 
interpreted by Mohnmmudans, 
600. 


MOHtJMMUDANB- 
their rule compared with the 
rule of the Inglt^h, 462. 
state of industry among, 298. 
MORALITY- 

indispenable in worshipping the 
Supreuie Btnng, 14, 106, 185. 
responsibility of man as a moral 
agent maintained, 106. 


MOBATf4N-(Bee Mission,) 

SfOSBS— ' 

belief in him iucumbeut upon 
iews, 598# 

M08HE1M— 

his aoeount of the discord be- 
tween early Ohristiaus, 610# 
history of the doctrines of 
<lbtotbitiity, 627-H628# 

eoutldered, 627, 871, 


MUFTY. (Bee Assessor*) 
MUNDAKA GFAN18HAD, 19 to 81. 

M U N H O, Hm TnOMAS. (Bee 
Natives of India*) 

MY8TBRIBS— 

belief in the Christian—*, not 
made imperative by the sorip-^ 
tnres, 555# 

NANAK— 

worship of his followers, 96# 
his followers, Hammohan Roy’a 
sympathy with, 211. 

NARADA. (See Mother.) 

NATIVE JUDICIAL OFFJCEaS— 
(Bee Judges,) 
their duties, 248. 
their responsibility, 218. 
character of, 244, 
salary of, 245. 

NATIVES OP INDIA- 
employment to high posts of, 268^ 
269. 

employment to revenue depart*^ 
ment, 291—298. 

opinion of Bill THOMAS MUNHOr 
Mr. R&DiURns, Mr# Ettm on 
the appointment of, 298. 
state of education among, 299. 
their intelligence, 299# 
their intellectual activity, 176# 
morality and religion among, 176^ 
296. 

Their capability for improve* 
ment, 299. 
their poverty, 288# 
extravagance in marriage, fune- 
rals and religious ceremonies^ 
281. 

state of Industry among, !^# 
physical oonditton of, 295* 
increase of population, 298# 
their opinion regarding the 
tish rule, 890# / 

NATURE-- ^ 

not the cause of the 

NESTORUN^^ ^ 



1mm. 


m 


NBWS-WRITBRS- 
em|»toyed in the Mohntnmudan 
Courts* 46o. 

.NEWTON Hir iRAAoHSee 
Trinity,) 

his opinion considered, 606, 871, 
87«, 

NACHIKETA - 
his history, 47* 

NYAYA-^ (See Education,) 
attacked, 160* 
vindicate, 155. 

OLD TESTAMBNT--^ 


quotations froin<- referred to in 
the New, show the unity of 
God and the inferiority of 
the Messiah, 637 to 642. 
passages in — , in support of the 
Deity of Jesus considered, 643 
to 664. 

should be studied before the 
New, 666. 

OM-* 

its excellence, 52. 
explained, 8.3, 84. 
its similarity of sound to Greek wv 
84. 


CM TATBAT- 
explained, SB to 84, 
meaning according to Bhaga- 
vadgita, 84. 

OKlfiNTAL LANGUAGES (8 e e 
Allegory, Metaphor,) 
plural number expresses respect 
in, 624. 


RANOHAIT. (See /wry.) 
PANTHEISM-- 

distinguished from vedantism, 
69, 122* 

PARABLE- 


of the prodigal sen, 584, 696. 

sowers, 512, 522. 
tlfe tolents, 509# 
the ten vkfgiiMi, fiW. 
the rich nmngBMMif SW, 588. 
the faitunl etewimti 628. 


PASSIONS— 

overcome by earnest prayer and 
heartfelt desire, 558. 
overcome by repentance and 
solemn meditation, 185. 

PATANJALI- 
system of, attacked, 151. 
vindicated, 158. 

PEASANTRY OF INDIA. (Bee 
Ryot) 

their food, house and clothing 
described, 297, 298. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT— 
why introduced, 290. 
how and upon what principle 
revenue was assessed, 278* 
benefits to proprietors, 280, 288. 
benefits to Government, 280, 287, 
804. 

increase of the value of estates, 
287-288. 

increase of transit and export 
duties, 288. 

cultivation of waste land, 288* 
condition of ryots under, 278* 
compared Ti^ith and preferred to* 
the Ryotwary system, 280, 281,. 
804, 805* 

statement regarding the result 
of, 304, 805. 

PLBADERS- 

Native- not well treated by the 
Judges, 248. 
their character, 245. 

Want of infiuence of, 256. 

POLICE- 

abuse of power by^-^how remc* 
died, 249* 

POLYGAMY— 

attempt by MadhuSing to stop, 
121, 879, 
evils of, 879* 

when allowaWe aecerdlilg to» 

Yajnavalfcyn ipd Mm% 

880. 

iegislaition advliabla to put a 
stop to, 880* 



fm 




mimiBCSM (Bee mmty, 

HieKiie try to xeoonoile their--, 
with the doctrine of the unity 
ofaod,li62. 

PRAKEm- 

worship of- , leads to darkness, 
76. 

PRAYASCmTTA--74. 

PRAYBB.— 

Secrecy in, 489. 

Lord^s prayer, 489. 
enables a man to overcome 
passions and to keep the com- 
mandments of God, 5r>8. 

FRK0BPT8 OF JB8GS, 487 to 54». 
two great commandments, .'106, 
5X8, 525. 

sermon on the mount, 487. 
commandments against murder 
and adultery extendod, 488. 
charity enjoined, 488, 499, 520, 
687, 542. 

secrecy in welMoing, 489. 
pray in secret, 489. 
depeiidence on God, 490. 
yrhat defiles a man, 498. 
doing t^e will of the father, 491. 
homuity, 499, 515. 
readiness for the X.ord, 508. 
dxcept a man be born again he 
caoiiot see the kin^om of 
God, 540. 

se^ the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, 529, 540« 
love your enemies, 520, 
lich^ deprecated, ^28, 529. 
love d God, 628. 

render unto Cmsar the things 
that are Oiesar^s, 505# 

Jdle wordfit condemned, #95. 

of the world eon- 

^IvOrch e^dmned, 501. 
nwaial In what sense need In the 
peeeeipts, 549, 550. 
miem# mOekeit Ibr salvation^ 550, 
me99,995. 

net onl^ aeodb of moralit/ Ittt 
also a code of religion, 5#& 


PRKOBPTfi OF JKBCS-OonWw 
scriptural passages showing their 
sufficiency, 568469. 

PRKRS- 

want of a public - , as a check on 
judicial irregularities, 241, 

PRESS REGULATIOKS - 
the nature and scope of the res* 
trictions, 451-452. 
origin of 487, 447. 
history of the agitation against, 
447-448. 

reasons against, 487 to 442, 151 to 
467. 

memorial to the Bupreme Court, 
487 to 448. 

appeal to the King m Council, 
445 to 467. 


PRIDKAtTX, Or. 
book on Connections referred to, 
671 

on lASiah IK, 0, 7, 672. 

PRIVY COUNCIL - 
right of appeal whether bene- 
ficial, 258-259./ jt 

value of s^ti in which appeal 
allowed, 891; 

PROVINCIAL COURTB - 
powers of, 258. 
number of. 258. 

formerly also Courts of Circuit, 
258. 

diflorence between and the 
District Oouats, 252-258. 


PURANAS- 
attacked, 159. 
vindicated, 161 to 166. 
PURITY- 


not attainable by superstiileus 
practices, 70. 
how attained, 70. 

RAGHUNANDANAr- 
(6ee Gayatrif Butning 0/ 

RAMMOHUNttOY*- 
autobiography, 228 td 
causes rim Id m 

his iourney to Prance^ 4ifc ^ 
hisids^niGMandirelll^^ 1## 
IfiMlti 199,297, 298# 






